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PREFACE 


In  offering   a  ^  Student's  History  of  Ireland'  to 
the  public,  it  seems  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
neglect  with   which  Irish   history  has  hitherto  been 
treated,  and  to  the  probable  cause  of  that  neglect. 
Englishmen  generally  were  unwilling  to  press  a  study 
on  their  children  which   could  afford  little  else  than 
matter  of  constant  regret  and  explanation.    In  Ireland, 
it  is  said  by  a  recent  lecturer,  that  indifference  or  dis- 
like to  a  painful  subject  has  caused  a  similar  avoidance 
of  this  department  of  history.     It  is  true  that  the  past 
cannot  be  effaced,  but  past  evils  may  be  remedied  by 
present  care ;  and  it  is  always,  under  all  circumstances, 
a  matter  of  imperative  necessity  that  we  should  know 
the  history  of  the  past,  whatever  that  history  may  have 
been. 

Ignorance  is  generally  the  source  of  misapprehen- 
sion ;  and  to  remove  misapprehension  is,  or  should  be, 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  instruction.  Now,  how- 
ever, these  objections  to  the  study  of  Irish  history 
are  removed  by  recent  legislation.  The  English  stu- 
dent, if  he  feels  that  the  policy  of  the  past  has  been 
generally  worse  than  a  mistake,  can  look  with  pride  on 
the  policy  of  the  present.     He  can  point  also  to  the 
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legislation  by  which  the  chief  grievance  of  the  Irish 
Celt  will  soon  be  remedied,  since  he  will  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  seek  a  remuneration  for  his  labour  in  a 
foreign  land  which  he  has  failed  to  find  in  his  own 
country. 

Irish  history  also  will  convey  a  lesson  of  immense 
importance  to  those  who,  if  they  are  not  our  future 
statesmen,  will  at  least  influence  the  decisions  of  future 
Parliaments.  They  will  learn  the  fatal  consequences 
of  early  misgovernment,  and  will  see  that  the  contempt 
'the  Norman  settler  manifested  towards  the  Irish  Celt, 
because  he  differed  from  him  in  dress,  customs,  and 
laws,  was  the  source  of  much  subsequent  ill-feeling, 
and  was  as  unjust  as  it  was  impolitic.  He  will  see 
that  to  prevent  insurrection  by  remedial  measures  is 
incomparably  wiser  than  to  repress  it  by  the  sword ; 
and  even  if  such  lessons  were  not  of  the  first  importance, 
to  be  ignorant  of  any  portion  of  our  national  history, 
or  to  possess  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it,  is  an 
injustice  to  our  compatriots  and  a  discredit  to  our- 
selves. 

To  Irishmen  also  the  history  of  their  country  pro- 
vides lessons  of  no  less  importance ;  and  they  at  least 
should  require  no  inducement  to  make  it  one  of  the 
earliest  historical  studies  of  their  children. 

Kenmare:  April  30,  1870. 
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Section  L 
Of  the  Materials  for  ths  Ancient  History  of  Ireh/nd, 

rwas  generally  supposed,  until  the  conunencement  of  the 
present  centory,  that  there  were  no  authentic  materials 
for  the  ancient,  or  pre-Christian,  history  of  Ireland.  The 
researches  of  modem  Celtic  scholars  have  disproved  this 
opinion.  The  material  is  abundant,  and  only  requires  a 
carefnl  hand  to  separate  the  grains  of  truth  from  the  mass 
of  legend  or  myth  in  which  it  has  been  imbedded.  The 
first  and  most  important  duty  for  the  student  of  history  is 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  reliance  which  he  may  safely 
place  on  the  £icts  recorded  by  the  historian.  His  atten- 
tion, therefore,  should  be  carefolly  directed  to  the  authority 
for  those  facts.  The  authority  for  the  facts  recorded  in 
ancient  Irish  history  may  be  found  partly  in  manuscripts 
stin  "preserved  and  well  authenticated,  and  partly  in  the 
ancient  and  still  current  oral  traditions  of  the  whole  race. 

The  former  class  of  material  is  contained  in  records 
written  in  the  Celtic  tongue.  Many  of  these  manuscripts 
caa  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  this  special  branch  of  philology;   and  there 

are  some  manuscripts  which  could  not  now  be  deciphered 
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without  the  assistance  of  the  glosses  appended  to  them  by  the 
writers  who  copied  from  documents  the  language  of  which 
had  become  ahnost  obsolete,  oven  in  their  time:    We  have 
evidence  that  Ireland  has  a  pre-Christian  history  of  interest 
and  importance  not  only  in  these  Annals,  but  in  the  old 
tradition  which  prides  itself  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Celtic 
race,  while  unconscious  of  any  real  authority  for  such 
opinion.   Further,  we  have  the  same  twofold  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  certain  statements  concerning  the  social  and  politi- 
cal state  of  ancient  Ireland,  in  the  peculiar  careMness 
to  record  genealogies,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  most  dis- 
tant oousinships  common  even  to  the  lowest  classes  of  Irish 
Celts,  who  could  give  no  satisfactory  reason  for  this  na- 
tional peculiarity.    The  ancient  manuscript  records  of  Irish 
history  show  the  cause.    The  rights  of  property  and  the 
governing  power  were  transmitted  with  patriarchal  exac- 
titude on  strictly  examined  claims  of  primogeniture.    Thus 
pedigrees  and  genealogies  became  a  ftonily  necessity,  and 
what  the  pre-Christian  Celt  did  from  a  laudable  motive 
is  still  done  by  the  Christian  Celt  from  a  traditionary 
impulse. 

The  written  materials  for  pre-Christian  Irish  history 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — the  manuscripts  still  in 
existence,  many  of  which  are  compiled  from  much  older 
sources ;  and,  secondly,  the  extracts  in  these  manuscripts 
from  the  lost  books,  some  of  which  were  older  and  some 
coeval  with  those  still  preserved.    As  a  frOl  list  of  these 
works  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
here  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  student  to  a  few  of  the 
more  important.    Some  of  these  manuscripts  are  at  present 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  the  remainder  are 
in  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  and  in  conti- 
nental libraries.    The  principal  historical  documents  now 
in  existence  arc :  the  *  Annals  of  Tighernach '  [Teemah.], 
abbot  of.  the  monasteries  of  Clonmacnois  and  Bioscommon, 
who  died  A.i).  1088 ;  he  compiled  his  annals,  with  great  care 
and  much  erudition,  from  the  manuscripts  in  his  monastery, 
which  had  been  transmitted  for  several  previous  centuries. 
The  *  Annals  of  Tnis  Fah-len,*  compiled  in  the  monastery 
of  Insfallen,  which  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century ;  these 
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aimivls  are  oontmued  down  to  the  yeaar  1215.  The  *  Axmals 
of  Boyle,'  compiled  at  the  monastery  of  Boyle ;  a  nnmber 
of  writers  contributed  to  this  compilation.  The  'Annals 
of  Shanat  Mac  Manns,'  commonly  called  the  '  Annals  of 
Ulfiter,'  compiled  in  the  year  1498,  and  continned  down  to 
the  year  1604 ;  these  amials  commence  a.d.  431.  The  com- 
paratively modem  *  Arma-ls  of  the  Fonr  Masters  *  are  pub- 
lished in  seven  quarto  volumes,  and  are  compiled  from 
ancient  manuscripts,  many  of  which  are  not  now  in  ex- 
istence. The  'Chronicum  Scotorum*  is  also  comparatively 
modem ;  it  was  compiled  by  Duald  Mac  Firbis  a.d.  1650 ; 
but  Mac  Eirbis  also  used  manuscripts  of  great  antiquity 
which  cannot  now  be  discovered. 

The  most  important  of  the  lost  books  are,  the  '  Saltair 
of  Tara,'  referred  to  by  an  Irish  writer  of  the  tenth  century; 
this  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  a.d.  266.  The  '  Kin  Droma  Snechta,'  quoted  by 
Keating  the  historian,  as  being  also  called  the  'Book  of 
the  Invasions  of  Erin,'  and  supposed  by  the  great  Celtic 
scholar  0' Curry  to  have  been  compiled  before  a.d.  500. 
The  great  law  book,  '  Senchus  M6r,'  still  exists,  and  has 
been  lately  printed  with  a  translation;  it  will  be  folly 
described  under  the  Section  referring  to  the  laws  of  ancient 
Eiin ;  this  book  was  compiled  in  the  fifbh  century. 

Section  II.    TracUtuma/ry  Sistory. 

A  period  comprising  many  centuries  precedes  the  five 
great  invasions  of  Ireland,  the  accounts  of  which,  though 
purely  traditionary,  are,  nevertheless,  so  generally  and 
nniformly  recorded  in  aU  the  Bardic  annals  of  ancient  Erin 
as  to  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  mentioned 
here.  According  to  the  Bardic  traditions,  Erin  was  peopled 
before  the  flood  by  Kesar,  the  granddaughter  of  Noah.  But 
this  statement  is  generally  qualified  with  the  addition  that 
it  is  an  improbable  taJe.  The  *  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,' 
and  other  most  respectable  authorities,  record  this  legend. 
The  supposed  site  of  Kesar's  tomb  is  also  mentioned.  The 
next  traditional  invasion  is  that  of  Partholan ;  he  is  said 
tiO  Jiave  landed  at  Inver  Scene,  in  the  Kenmare  river,  with 
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a  thoTLsand  followers ;  and  it  is  averred  tliat  lie  came  from 
Greece.  The  Four  Masters  enter  Lis  arrival  a.m.  2520 ; 
they  also  say  that  he  was  accompanied  by  his  three  sons 
and  their  wives.  The  *  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  *  synchro- 
nise the  acconnt  of  Partholan  with  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Semiramis,  Empress  of  Assyria. 

According  to  the  *  Annals/  Partholan's  people  employed 
themselves  actively  in  clearing  plains  and  cutting  down  the 
taU  pine  forests  with  which  Ireland  was  then  covered.  Par- 
tholan died  A.M.  2550,  at  a  place  called  the  old  plain  of  the 
flocks  of  Edar.  His  son  Slaing6  died  before  him,  and  his 
cairn  is  still  shown  on  the  sunmiit  of  Slieve  Drewe,  where 
it  forms  a  conspicuous  object.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  me- 
morial to  some  ancient  hero,  though  the  individual  to 
whose  honour  tradition  has  assigned  it .  may  never  have 
existed.  The  mountain  also  bore  the  traditional  name  of 
the  old-world  chieftain  for  many  centuries,  until  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monastery  by  St.  Domangart,  when  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Slieve  Donard,  which  it  stiU  bears. 

It  is  said  that  Partholan's  colony  was  destroyed  by 
plague  A.M.  2820,  after  they  had  been  three  hundred  years 
in  Ireland.  According  to  the  legendary  accounts,  nine 
thousand  persons  died  of  this  epidemic  in  one  week.  The 
plague-destroyed  race  were  buried  in  a  common  grave  at 
a  place  now  called  Tallaght,  near  Dublin.  The  name  Tal- 
laght  signifies  a  place  where  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
died  of  plague  were  buried  together.  Some  very  ancient 
tumuli  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  which  with  the  name  has 
been  taken  in  evidence  of  the  tradition,  by  some  writers. 

Section  m.     The  Origm  of  the  Irish  Celts. 

The  Irish  annalists  agree  in  claiming  a  descent  from  the 
Scythians  for  the  Irish  Celts,  and  say  that  they  are  descended 
from  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah.  Josephus 
says  that  Magog  led  out  a  colony  which  from  him  were 
named  Magoges,  but  by  the  Greeks  Scythians.  Keating, 
the  Irish  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  writing  from 
ancient  records,  indicates  the  precise  tribe  of  Scythians 
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from  whicli  they  claim  descent.  He  says  it  is  from  a  tribe 
who  had  established  themselves  in  remote  ages  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea  at  the  town  of  Chiroth.  Rabbi 
Simons,  writing  B.C.  200,  says  that  *  certain  Caananites 
Bear  the  Red  ^ea  gave  proyisions  to  the  Israelites ;  and 
becanse  those  Canaan  kings  gave  Israel  of  their  provisions, 
God  would  not  destroy  their  ships,  but  with  an  east  wind 
carried  them  down  the  Red  Sea.'  This  colony  settled  in 
what  was  subsequently  called  Phoenicia ;  and  here  again 
confirmation  is  claimed  for  Celtic  traditions  ah  extra,  for 
Herodotus  says :  *  The  Phoenicians  anciently  dwelt,  as  they 
allege,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bed  Sea,* 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  this  ancient  nation  obtained 
the  specific  appellation  of  Phoenician.  The  word  is  not 
found  in  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  but  is  used  in 
the  Maccabees,  the  origiual  of  which  is  Greek,  and  in  the 
New  Testament.  According  to  the  Greek  myth  the  name 
is  referred  to  Phoenix,  son  of  Ag^nor  and  Telephassa,  and 
brother  of  Europa  and  Cadmus,  to  whom  is  assigned  the 
invention  of  letters.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Annals  men- 
tion a  king  named  Phenius,  who  composed  an  alphabet  and 
the  elements  of  granmiar.  The  Bardic  historians  describe 
the  wanderings  of  the  Phoenicians,  whom  they  still  designate 
Scythians,  much  as  they  are  described  by  other  writers. 
The  account  of  their  route  may  difier  in  detail,  but  the 
main  incidents  coincide.  I^ennius,  an  English  chronicler, 
who  wrote  in  the  seventh  century,  from  the  oral  testimony 
of  Irish  Celts,  says,  *K  any  one  would  be  anxious  to 
learn  how  long  Ireland  was  uninhabited  and  deserted,  he 
shall  hear  it,  as  the  most  learned  of  the  Scots  have  related 
it  to  me.*  When  the  children  of  Israel  came  to  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Egyptians  pursued  them  and  were  drowned,  as  the 
Scripture  records.  In  the  time  of  Moses  there  was  a 
Scy^iian  noble  who  had  been  banished  &om  his  kingdom, 
and  dwelt  in  Egypt  with  a  large  family.  He  was  there  when 
the  Egyptians  were  drowned,  but  he  did  not  join  in  the 

1  <Sic  mihi  peritissimi  Scotomm  nunciaverant.'  The  Irish  were 
called  ScotB,  although  the  appellative  of  lerins  or  leme  continued  to  be 
giTen  to -the  country  down  to  the  time  of  Claudius.  By  Boman  writers 
Ireland  was  more  usually  termed  Hibemia.    Jurenal  calls  it  Juvema. 
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persecution  of  the  Lord's  people.  Those  who  suryired  laid 
plans  to  banish  him,  lest  he  shonld  assume  the  government, 
because  their  brethren  were  drowned  in  the  Eed  Sea ;  so 
he  was  expelled.  He  wandered  through  Africa  for  forty- 
two  years,  and  passed  by  the  lake  of  Salinas  to  the  altars  of 
the  Philistines,  and  between  Busicada  and  the  mountains 
Azure,  and  he  came  by  the  river  Mulon,  and  by  sea  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  through  the  Tuscan  Sea,  and  he 
made  for  Spain,  and  dwelt  there  many  years,  and  he  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  and  his  people  were  multiplied.* 

Herodotus  gives  an  account  of  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  by  the  Phoenicians,  which  may  have  some  connection 
with  this  narrative.  His  only  reason  for  rejecting  the 
tradition,  which  he  relates  at  length,  is  that  he  could  not 
conceive  how  these  navigators  could  have  seen  the  sun  in  a 
position  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  is  seen  in  Europe. 
The  expression  of  his  doubt  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  his  narrative,  which,  however,  is  generally  believed 
by  modem  writers.* 

This  navigation  is  said  to  have  been  performed  about 
seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  may  by  some 
be  taken  as  a  proof  not  only  that  the  maritime  power  of 
the  Phoenicians  was  established  at  an  early  period,  but  that 
it  was  not  impossible  for  them  to  have  extended  their  en- 
terprises to  Ireland.  The  accounts  of  Celtic  annalists  may 
also  be  compared  with  the  statement  of  SoHnus :  *  In  the 
gulf  of  Boatica  there  is  an  island,  distant  some  hundred 
paces  from  the  mainland,  which  the  Tjrians,  who  came 
from  the  Red  Sea,  called  Erythrflea,  and  the  Carthaginians, 
in  their  language,  denominate  Gadir,  ^.e.  the  enclosure.* 

Spanish  historians  add  their  testimony,  and  claim  the 
Phoenicians  as  their  principal  colonisers.  The  ^Hispania 
Illustrata,'  a  rare  and  valuable  work,  on  which  no  less  than 
sixty  writers  were  engaged,  fixes  the  date  of  the  colonisation 
of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians  at  764  a.o.    De  BeUegarde 

>  The  eircnmnavigation  of  Africa  by  a  Phoenician  ship,  in  the  reign 
of  Neco,  about  610  B.C.,  is  credited  by  Humboldt,  Bennell,  Heeren, 
Grote,  and  Rawlinson,  but  entirely  discredited  by  Sir  Oornewall  Lewis. 
— Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  ch.  viii.  §  8.  Sir  C.  Lewis  also  rejects 
the  tales  of  Phoenician  voyages  to  Cornwall  for  tin  and  to  the  Baltic 
for  amber. 
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says:  'The  first  of  whom  mentioii  is  made  in  history  is 
Hercules,  the  Phoenician,  by  some  called  Melchart.'  It  is 
alleged  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that  he 
retired  into  Spain  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of 
promise.  This  may  agree  with  old  acconnts,  if  faith  can 
he  placed  in  the  inscription  of  two  columns,  which  were 
foond  in  the  province  of  Tingitane,  at  the  time  of  the 
historian  Procopins.  A  Portuguese  historian,  Emanuel  de 
Pana  y  Sousa,  mentions  the  sailing  of  Gatelus  from  Egypt, 
inth  his  whole  family,  and  names  his  two  sons,  Iberus  and 
Himerus,  the  first  of  whom,  he  says,  '  some  will  have  to 
have  sailed  into  Ireland,  and  given  the  name  Hibemia  to  it.' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Celtic  race  migrated 
in  successive  waves  from  the  high  table-lands  of  Asia^  from 
wheuce  the  Aryan  families  came  gradually  westward.  The 
only  subject  for  conjecture  is  the  means  by  which  each 
tribe  reached  its  final  destination  in  the  little  wooded  island 
in  the  western  sea. 

Section  IV.     The  Fwe  Iwoasiona  or  Takings  of  Irelcmd, 

The  first  traditional  invasion,  or,  as  the  annalists  call  it, 
'  taking '  of  Ireland  was  that  of  the  (1)  Nmnhidhians ;  the 
second  that  of  the  (2)  Fomorians;  the  third  that  of  the 
(3)  Firbolgs ;  the  fourth  that  of  the  (4)  Tuatha  Be  Bcma/ms ; 
the  fifth  that  of  the  (5)  Milesians, 

The  Neimhidhians  landed  in  Ireland  A.M.  2859,  according 
to  the  *  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.'  They  occupied 
themselves  in  clearing  plains  and  erecting  forts,  but  the 
precise  years  of  these  occurrences  *  are  not  found.'  Nemed 
died  of  plague,  with  three  thousand  of  his  people.  The 
Fomorians,  according  to  the  'Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,' 
'were  a  sept  descended  from  Cham,  sonne  of  Noeh ;  and 
lived  by  pyracie  and  spoile  of  other  nations,  and  were  in 
those  days  very  troublesome  to  the  whole  world.'  They 
were  certainly  very  'troublesome'  to  the  Neimhidhians, 
with  whom  they  had  a  fierce  battle,  which  resulted  in  the 
flight  or  destruction  of  the  former. 

After  this  engagement  some  of  the  Neimhidhians  fled 
into  the  interior  of  the  island.  Three  bands  were  said  to 
have  emigrated  with  their  respective  captains.     One  party 
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wandered  into  the  north  of  Enrope,  and  are  believed  to 
liaye  'been  the  progenitors  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns ; 
others  made  their  way  to  Ghceece,  where  they  were  en- 
slaved, and  obtained  the  name  of  Firbolgs,  or  bagmen.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  so  called  as  being  employed  to  erect  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Pindus  on  HsBmus,  each  man  being 
obliged  to  wear  a  leathern  bag,  in  which  he  carried  np  the  soil 
necessary  for  the  work.  The  third  section  sought  refage 
in  the  north  of  England,  which  is  said  to  have  obtained  its 
name  of  Britain  from  their  leader,  Briotan  Maol. 

According  to  O'Elaherty,  the  Fomorians  were  vikings 
j&x)m  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Finland.  Some  of  the  old 
annalists  think  that  they  were  African  vikings.  Their 
great  stronghold  was  called  Tir-Conainn,  or  Conang's 
Tower,  It  was  built  on  the  present  Torig  island,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Donegal.  It  was  hero  the  great  battle 
was  fought  in  which  they  defeated  the  Neimhidhians.  The 
latter  were  at  first  victorious,  but  the  Fomorians  obtained 
succour  by  sea,  which  enabled  them  to  conquer.  Their 
name  in  Irish  implies  that  they  were  sea  robbers ;  and 
their  memory  is  still  preserved  in  the  Celtic  name  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  which  is  Gloghan-na-Fomharatgh,  or  the 
stepping-stone  of  the  Fomorians.  Neimhidh  and  his  race 
remained  in  Ireland  for  two  hundred  and  sixteen  years; 
and  after  this  Ireland  was  a  wilderness  for  two  hundred 
years. 

The  Bardic  Annals  place  the  arrival  of  the  Firbolgs 
under  the  year  3266.  They  had  multiplied  rapidly  in 
Greece,  where  they  were  endaved,  and  determined  to  free 
themselves  from  their  masters.  The  Firbolgs  have  been 
called  Belg89  by  some  modem  authorities,  and  identified 
with  the  people  of  Belgic  Gtiul  and  the  Belgse  and  Dumnonii 
of  North  Britain.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  some  monu- 
ments still  existing  are  ascribed  to  them  by  a  uniform 
tradition,  both  written  and  oral.  The  western  isles  of 
Arun  contain  the  great  stone  fortresses  of  Dun  Conor  and 
Dun  (Engus,  built  by  their  chieftains.  They  were  a  dark- 
haired  and  dark-skinned  race,  small  in  comparison  with 
their  conquerors,  though  apparently  all  descendants  of  a 
common  ancestor. 


r 
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The  Krbolg  dyimsty — ^if^  indeed,  it  deserves  so  dignified 
an  appellation — ^is  said  to  have  lasted  only  for  half  a  oen- 
tmrj;  bat  dnring  this  period  they  divided  Ireland  into 
five  provinces,  governed  by  five  brothers,  the  sons  of  Dela 
Mac  Loich : — *  Slane,  the  eldest  brother,  had  the  province 
of  Leynster  for  his  part,  which  containeth  from  Liver 
Golpe,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  river  Boyne  entereth  into 
the  sea,  now  called  in  Irish  Drogheda,  to  the  meeting  of  the 
three  waters,  by  Waterford,  where  the  three  rivers,  Suyre, 
Ffeoir,  and  Barrow,  do  meet  and  together  rnn  into  the  sea. 
Gann,  the  second  brother's  part,  was  South  Mnnster,  which 
is  a  province  extending  from  that  place  to  Bealagh-Con- 
glaissey.  Seangann,  the  third  brother's  part,  was  from 
Bealagh-Ck)nglaissey  to  Bossedahaileagh,  now  called  Lim- 
briche,  which  is  in  the  province  of  North  Munster.  Gea- 
mann,  the  fonrth  brother,  had  the  province  of  Oonnacht, 
contaiiiing  from  Limerick  to  Easroe.  Rorye,  the  fifth 
brother  and  yonngest,  fi^m  Easroe  aforesaid  to  Liver  Colpe, 
which  is  in  the  province  of  Ulster.' 

The  fonrth  or  (4)  Tnatha  D6  Danann  *  taking'  of 
Ireland  is  recorded  nnder  the  year  3303,  in  the  reign  of 
Eochaidh,  son  of  Ere.  According  to  the  Annals,  the  Tuatha 
De  Dananns  came  from  Greece  through  Scandinavia,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic. 

The  Eirbolgian  dynasty  was  terminated  at  the  battle  of 
Magh  Tuireadh.  Eochaidh  fled  from  the  battle,  and  was 
killed  on  the  strand  near  Ballysadare,  co.  Sligo.  The-  cave 
where  he  was  interred  is  still  shown,  and  there  is  a  curious 
tradition  that  the  tide  can  never  cover  it.  The  Tuatha  De 
Danann  king,  Nuada,  lost  his  hand  in  this  battle,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand,  his  artificer, 
Credne  Cert,  having  made  a  silver  hand  for  him  with  joints. 
The  latter  acquisition  would  seem  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Mioch,  the  son  of  Diancecht,  ISTuada's  physician,  as  there 
is  a  tradition  that  he  *  took  oiff  the  hand  and  infused  feeling 
and  motion  into  every  joint  and  finger  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
natural  hand.'* 

'  The  same  stoiy  is  told  of  Indra  Savitar.— Max  Milller,  Lectures  on 
Lanffuaffe,  2nd  series,  viiL 
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It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the  Brehon  Laws  were 
probably  then  in  force,  for  the  *  blemish '  of  the  monarch 
appears  to  have  deprived  him  of  his  dignity,  at  least  nntil 
the  silver  hand  conld  make  amends  for  the  defective  limb. 
The  Fonr  Masters  tell  us  briefly  that  the  Tnatha  D6  Dananns 
gave  the  sovereignty  to  Breas,  son  of  Ealathan,  '  while  the 
hand  of  Nnada  was  under  cnre,'  and  mention  that  Breas  re- 
signed the  kingdom  to  him  in  the  seventh  year  after  the 
cure  of  his  hand. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  aflair  may  be  found  in  one  of 
the  ancient  historic  tales,  of  the  class  called  Gaiha  or  Battles, 
which  Professor  0*Curry  pronounces  to  be  ^almost  the 
earliest  event  upon  the  record  of  which  we  may  place  sure 
relianbe.'  It  would  appear  that  there  were  two  battles 
between  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  D^  Dananns,  and  that, 
in  the  last  of  these,  Nuada  was  slain.  According  to  this 
ancient  tract,  when  the  !Firbolg  king  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  invaders,  he  sent  a  warrior  named  Sreng  to  reconnoitre 
their  camp.  The  Tuatha  D6  Dananns  were  as  skilled  in 
war  as  in  magic ;  they  had  sentinels  carefully  posted,  and 
their  videttes  were  as  much  on  the  alert  as  a  Wellington  or 
a  Napier  could  desire.  The  champion  Breas  was  sent  for- 
ward to  meet  the  stranger.  As  they  approached,  each 
raised  Hs  shield,  and  cautiously  surveyed  his  opponent 
from  above  the  protecting  asgis.  Breas  was  the  fii^t  to 
speak.  The  mother-tongue  was  as  dear  then  as  now,  and 
Sreng  was  charmed  to  hear  himself  addressed  in  his  own 
language,  which,  equally  dear  to  the  exiled  Nemedian  chiefs, 
had  be^n  preserved  by  them  in  their  long  wanderings 
through  northern  Europe.  An  examination  of  each  other's 
armour  next  took  place.  Sreng  was  armed  with  'two 
heavy,  thick,  pointless,  but  sharply  rounded  spears ; '  while 
Breas  carried  *  two  beautifully  shaped,  thin,  slender^  long, 
sharp-pointed  spears.'  Perhaps  the  one  bore  a  spear  of  the 
same  class  of  heavy  flint  weapons,  and  the  other  the  lighter 
and  more  graceful  sword,  of  which  many  specimens  may  be 
seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Breas 
then  proposed  that  they  should  divide  the  island  between 
the  two  parties ;  and  afber  exchanging  spears  and  promises 
of  mutual  friendship,  each  returned  to  his  own  camp. 
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The  Krbolg  king,  however,  objected  to  this  arrangemeiit ; 
and  it  was  decided,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  give  battle  to  the 
invaders.  The  Tuatha  De  Dananns  were  prepared  for  this 
from  the  account  which  Breas  gave  of  the  Firbolg  warriors ; 
they  therefore  abandoned  their  camp,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  Mount  Belgadan,  at  the  west  end  of  Magh  Nia^ 
a  site  near  the  present  village  of  Cong,  co.  Mayo. 

The  Eirbolgs  marched  from  Tara  to  meet  them ;  but 
Nuada,  anxious  for  pacific  arrangements,  opened  new  ne- 
gotiations with  King  Eochaidh  through  the  medium  of  his 
bards.  The  battle  which  has  been  mentioned  before  then 
followed.  The  warrior  Breas,  who  ruled  during  the  dis- 
ability of  Nuada,  was  by  no  means  popular.  He  was  not 
hospitable,  a  sine  qud  rum  for  king  or  chief  from  the  earhest 
ages  of  Celtic  being ;  he  did  not  love  the  bards,  for  the  same 
race  ever  cherished  and  honoured  learning,  and  he  attempted 
to  enslave  the  nobles.  Discontent  came  to  a  climax  when 
the  bard  Cairbre,  son  of  the  poetess  Etan,  visited  the  royal 
court,  and  was  sent  to  a  dark  chamber,  without  fire  or  bed, 
and,  for  all  royal  fare,  served  with  three  small  cakes  of 
bread. 

The  poet  left  the  court  next  morning,  but  not  until  he 
pronounced  a  bitter  and  withering  satire  on  the  king — the 
first  satire  that  had  ever  been  pronounced  in  Erin.  It 
was  enough.  Strange  effects  are  attributed  to  the  satire  of 
a  poet  in  those  olden  times ;  but  probably  they  could,  in  all 
cases,  bear  the  simple  and  obvious  interpretation,  that  he 
on  whom  the  satire  was  pronounced  was  thereby  disgraced 
eternally  before  his  people.  For  how  slight  a  punishment 
would  bodily  suffering  or  deformity  be,  in  comparison  to 
the  mental  suffering  of  which  a  quick-souled  people  are 
eminently  capable ! 

Breas  was  called  on  to  resign.  He  did  so  with  the  worst 
possible  grace,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  character. 
His  fiftther,  E]atha,  was  a  Eomorian  sea-king  or  pirate,  and 
he  repaired  to  his  court.  His  reception  was  not  such  as  he 
had  expected ;  he  therefore  went  to  Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye, 
a  Fomonan  chief.  The  two  warriors  collected  a  vast  army 
and  navy,  and  formed  a  bridge  of  ships  and  boats  from  the 
Hebrides  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Erin.    Having  landed 
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their  forces,  they  inarched  to  a  plain  in  the  barony  of 
Tii^rrill  in  Sligo,  where  they  waited  an  attack  or  surrender 
of  the  Tnatha  D6  Danana  army.  But  the  magical  skill,  or 
more  correctly,  the  superior  abilities  of  this  people,  proved 
them  more  than  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  chronicler 
gives  a  quaint  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  Tuatha 
De  DanaQin  arrangements.  Probably  the  Crimean  campaign, 
despite  our  nineteenth  century  advancements  in  the  art  of 
war,  was  not  prepared  for  more  careftdly,  or  carried  out 
more  efi&ciently. 

Nuada  called  what  would  now  be  termed  a  privy  council, 
and  obtained  the  advice  of  the  great  Daghda ;  of  Lug,  the 
son  of  Gian,  son  of  Diancecht,  the  famous  physician ;  and 
of  Ogma  Grian«Aineach  (of  the  sun-like  face).  But  Daghda 
and  Lug  were  evidently  secretaries  of  state  for  the  home 
and  war  departments,  and  arranged  these  intricate  affairs 
with  perhaps  more  honour  to  their  master,  and  more  credit 
to  the  nation,  than  many  a  modem  and  '  civilised'  states- 
man. They  summoned  to  their  presence  the  heads  of  each 
department  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war.  Each  de- 
partment was  therefore  careftdly  pre-organised,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  success  almost  certain,  and  to  obtain 
every  possible  succour  and  help  from  those  engaged  in  the 
combat,  or  those  who  had  suffered  from  it.  The  *  smiths' 
were  prepared  to  make  and  to  mend  the  swords,  the  surgeons 
to  heal  or  staunch  the  wounds,  the  bards  and  druids  to 
praise  or  blame ;  and  each  knew  his  work,  and  what  was 
expected  from  the  department  which  he  headed  before  the 
battle,  for  the  questions  put  to  each,  and  their  replies,  are 
on  record. 

A  fiill  account  of  this  battle  and  of  the  preparations  for 
it  is  given  in  a  tract  at  present  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  copied  by  Gilla-Riabhach  O'Clery,  a.d.  1460,  from  an 
ancient  manuscript.  As  an  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  original,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  quoted  by 
Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  in  his  glossary.  Cormac  was  King 
of  Munster  in  the  year  885,  and  his  glossary  was  compiled 
to  explain  words  which  had  even  then  become  obsolete. 

The  plain  on  which  this  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought 
retains  the  name  of  the  Plain  of  the  Towers  (or  Pillars)  of 
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the  Fomorians,  and  some  very  curious  sepulchral  monu- 
ments may  still  be  seen  on  the  ancient  field. 

In  those  days  as  in  the  middle  ages,  ladies  exercised 
their  skill  in  the  healing  art;  and  we  find  honourable 
mention  made  of  the  Lady  Ochtriuil,  who  assisted  the  chief 
physician  (her  father)  and.his  sons  in  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  heroes. 

Daghda  received  a  wound  in  this  engagement  (the  battle 
of  Moytur6),  from  the  efiects  of  which  he  died,  although 
firom  his  long  reign  his  decease  might  seem  more  likely 
to  be  a  decay  of  nature.  The  erection  of  the  famous  tomb 
on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  known  as  the  mound  of  New 
Grange,  is  attributed  to  him. 

Daghda  M6r,  i.e.  the  Great  Goor  Fire,  is  said  to  have 
reigned  for  seventy  years.  His  proper  appellation  is 
Eochaidh  Ollathar,  but  he  is  more  frequently  mentioned 
by  his  sobriquet.  His  grandsons  were  called  Mao  Coll, 
Mac  Keat,  and  Mac  Gren6,  because  they  worshipped  the 
hazel  tree  (Coll),  the  ploughshare  (Ke^t),  and  the  sun 
(Grian).  Their  wives  were  called  Banba,  Tola,  and  Eri ; 
and  Ireland  was  called  at  different  times  each  of  these 
names  by  the  bardic  historians. 

It  is  said  that  Daghda  and  his  sons  were  buried  at  Brugh- 
na-Boinne,  a  place  on  the  river  Boyne,  near  Stacbrallen 
Bridge,  where  the  mound  called  Sidh-na-Brogha  was  raised 
over  them  as  a  monument.  The  name  is  still  familiar  to 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Meath.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland 
traditions  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns  and  their  magical 
doings  are  related ;  and  the  reputation  of  their  more  than 
ordinary  skill  in  science  and  such  knowledge  as  the  age 
could  boast,  has  been  transmitted  with  unfailing  accuracy. 
The  fair  of  TaiUtean,  now  Teltown,  in  the  county  Meath, 
was  established  by  Hugh,  a  Tuatha  D6  Danann  monarch, 
in  remembrance  of  his  foster-mother,  TaiUte,  the  daughter 
of  Maghmor,  King  of  Spain^  and  wife  of  Eochy,  son  of  Ere, 
the  last  king  of  the  Firbolgs. 

It  appears,  frt)m  a  very  curious  and  ancient  tract,  written 
in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue  between  St.  Patrick  and  Ctxoilte 
MacBonain,  that  there  were  many  places  in  Ireland  where 
the  Tuatha  DS  Dananns  were  then  supposed  to  live  as 
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sprites  and  fairies,  with  corporeal  and  material  forms,  but 
endued  with  immortality.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Tnatha  De  Dananns  lingered  in  the  coimtry  for 
many  centuries  afber  their  subjugation  by  the  Gaedhils, 
and  that  they  lived  in  retired  situations,  where  they  prac- 
tised abstruse  arts,  firom  which  they  obtained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  magicians. 

The  Tuatha  De  Dananns  are  also  said  to  have  brought 
the  &mous  Ina  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  to  Ireland.  It  is 
said  by  some  authorities  that  this  stone  was  carried  to 
Scotland  when  an  Irish  colony  invaded  North  Britain,  and 
that  it  was  eventually  brought  to  England  by  Edward  I.,  in 
the  year  1300,  and  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  large  block  of  stone  which 
may  be  seen  there  under  the  coronation  chair.  Dr.  Petrie, 
however,  controverts  this  statement,  and  believes  it  to  be 
the  present  pillar  stone  over  the  Croppies'  Grave  in  one  of 
the  raths  of  Tara. 

A  Danann  prince,  called  Oghma,  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  occult  form  of  writing  called  the  Ogham  Graove,  which, 
like  the  round  towers,  has  proved  so  fertile  a  source  of 
doubt  and  discussion  to  antiquaries. 

The  fifth  and  last  traditional  taking  of  Ireland  was  that 
of  the  (5)  Milesians.  This  people,  like  each  of  the  preced- 
ing colonists,  claims  to  be  descended  from  Japhet  through 
Magog.  But  they  arrived  in  Ireland  by  a  different  route 
from  that  taken  by  their  predecessors,  and  are  said  to  have 
journeyed  by  way  of  Scythia,  Egypt,  and  Spain.  In  the 
latter  couniry  they  founded  the  city  of  Brigantium,  near 
the  present  Gorunna,  under  the  leadership  of  Breogain.  A 
famine  obliged  them  to  seek  a  new  home,  and  Ith,  the  son 
of  Breogain,  having  obtained,  by  conjecture  or  information, 
some  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  western  isle,  set  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  On  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  found  it 
possible  to  converse  with  the  inhabitants  in  the  common 
Geltic  tongue.  He  professed  to  have  landed  merely  from 
stress  of  weather,  but  offered  himself,  and  was  accepted,  as 
umpire  by  Daghda's  three  grandsons,  who  were  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  Having  settled  the  dispute,  he  made 
preparations  for  his  return;  but  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
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princes  became  alarmed,  and  followed  bim  to  the  shores  of 
Lough  Foyle,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded  while  bravely 
covering  the  retreat  of  his  followers  to  their  ship.  They 
contrived  to  escape  and  to  carry  his  corpse  to  Spain,  where 
his  kinsmen,  the  sons  of  Milidh,  the  grandson  of  Breogain, 
determined  to  avenge  his  death. 

'  Bnt  the  Annals  give  records  of  Milesian  pedigree  which, 
however  improbable,  may  not  be  wholly  unnoticed.  Accord- 
ing to  these  accounts,  Fenias  Farsaidh  came  out  of  Scythia 
to  Nimrod ;  and,  some  time  after  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  Niul,  the  son  of  Fenias,  travelled  into  Egypt, 
^n^re  Pharaoh  gave  him  his  daughter  Scota  in  marriage. 
'Niul  had  a  son  named  Gaedhuil,  and  from  him  the  Irish  are 
called  Oaedhil  [Gael]  or  Gaedelians;  from  his  mother, 
Scoti,  or  Scots,  and  from  his  father  Feni,  or  Fenians.  The 
bards  then  say  that  when  Pharaoh  pursued  the  Israelites 
the  children  of  Niul  refrised  to  assist  him,  and  subsequently 
escaped  by  the  Ked  Sea  in  the  deserted  ships  of  the  pur- 
sners.  They  eventually  reached  Scythia,  and  from  thence 
emigrated,  after  the  lapse  of  many  generations,  to  Spain, 
where  they  built  the  city  of  Brigantium.  An  eminent 
Irish  antiquary.  Sir  W.  Wylde,  has  identified  the  town  of 
Breogan  with  the  Pharos  of  Corunna. 

The  Four  Masters  thus  relate  the  fifth,  or  Milesian, 
•taking  of  Ireland  :—*;  The  age  of  the  world  3500.  The 
fleet  of  ..the  sons  of  Milidh  came  to  Ireland  at  the  end  of 
iiiis  year,  to  take  it  from  the-  Tuatha  D6  Dananns,  ^d 
they  fought  the  battle  of  Sliabh  Mis  with  them  on  the  third 
daj  after  landing.  In  this  battle  fell  Scota,  the  daughter 
of  Pii«x.Tioh,  wife  of  Milidh  ;  and  the  grave  of  Scota  is  [to 
be  seen]  between  Sliabh'  Mis  and  the  sea.  Therein  .also 
fell  Fas,  the  wife  of  Tin,  son  of  TJige,  from  whom  is  [named] 
Gleann  Faisi.  After  this  the  sons  of  Milidh  fought  a  battle 
at  'TaOlten  against  the  three  'kings  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Dananns,  MacCuill,  MacOeaoht,  and  MacGri^ii^.  The 
battle  lasted  for  a  long  time,  until  MacCeacht  fell  by 
Eiremhon,  MacCuill  by  Eimheur,  and  MacGrieh^  by  Am- 
hergin.'. 

The  grave  of  Scota  is  slill  shown  in  the  valley  of  Gleann-^ 
Seoiihm^   in  the    county  Kerry,   and  is  marked  on  iha 
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Ordnance  map.     Slieve  Mish  is  the  name  of  a  nlountain 
in  the  same  survey. 

The  Milesians,  however,  did  not  obtain  a  landing  withont 
some  difficulty.  According  to  the  bardic  accounts,  they 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slainge,  or  Slaney,  in  the 
present  county  of  Wexford,  unperceived  by  the  Tuatha  De 
Dananns.  From  thence  they  marched  to  Tara,  the  seat  of 
government,  and  summoned  the  three  kings  to  surrtfider. 
A  curious  legend  is  told  of  this  summons  and  its  results. 
The  Tuatha  De  Danann  princes  complained  that  they  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  proposed  to  the  invaders  to  re- 
embark,  and  to  go  out  upon  the  sea  ^  the  distance  of  nine 
waves,'  stating  that  the  country  should  be  surrendered  to 
them  if  they  could  then  effect  a  landing  by  force.  The 
Milesian  chiefs  assented ;  but  when  the  origLual  inhabitants 
found  them  fairly  launched  at  sea,  they  raised  a  tempest 
by  magical  incantations,  which  entirely  dispersed  the  fleet. 
One  part  of  it  was  driven  along  the  east  coast  of  Erin,  to 
the  north,  under  the  command  of  Eremon,  the  youngest  of 
the  Milesian  brothers;  the^ remainder,  under  the  command 
of  Donn,  the  elder  brother,  was  driven  to  the  south-west  of 
the  island. 

But  the  Milesians  had  dmids  also.  Ab  soon  as  they 
suspected  the  agency  which  had  caused  the  storm,  they 
sent  a  man  to  the  topmast  of  the  ship  to  know  ^  if  the  wind 
was  blowing  at  that  height  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.' 
The  man  reported  that  it  was  not.  The  druids  then  com- 
menced practising  counter  arts  of  magic,  in  which  they  soon 
succeeded,  but  not  until  five  of  the  eight  brothers  were  lost. 
Four^  including  Donn,  were  drowned  in  the  wild  Atlantic, 
off  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Golpa  met  his  fate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Boyne,  called  from  him  Liver  Colpa.  Ebet 
Finn  and  Amergin,  the  survivors  of  the  southern  party, 
landed  in  Kerry,  and  here  the  battle  of  Slieve  Mis  was 
fought,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  battle  of  Taillten  followed ;  and  the  Milesians  having 
become  masters  of  the  country,  the  brothers  Eber  Finn  and 
Eremon  divided  it  between  them ;  the  former  taking  all  the 
southern  part,  fi^m  the  Boyne  and  the  Shannon  to  Gape 
Clear,  the  latter  taking  aU  the  part  lying  to  the  north  of 
these  rivers. 
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This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  of  long  continnance. 
Each  was  desirous  of  nnlimited  sovereignty ;  and  they  met 
to  decide  their  claims  by  an  appeal  to  arms  at  G^isill,  a 
place  near  the  present  Tnllamore,  in  the  King's  County, 
iifoer  and  his  chief  leaders  fell  in  this  engagement,  and 
Eremon  assumed  the  sole  government  of  the  island. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  called  '  the  canseway  between 
two  plains,'  and  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  which  runs 
through  the  town  of  Tnllamore.  The  name  of  the  battle- 
field is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  townland  of  Bal- 
lintogher,  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Geisill.  In  the  sixth 
century,  when  the  ancient  topographical  tract  called  the 
'Dinnseanchns'  was  composed,  the  mounds  and  graves  of 
the  slain  were  stiU  to  be  seen. 

Eremon  took  up  his  residence  in  Leinster,  and  after  a 
reign  of  fifteen  years  died  and  was  buried  in  Argot  Boss. 
His  rath  still  exists,  and  is  now  called  Bath  Beagh.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nore,  near  the 
present  village  of  Ballyragget,  county  Kilkenny.  This  is 
not  narrated  by  the  Four  Masters,  but  it  is  recorded  in 
all  the  ancient  copies  of  the  'Book  of  Invasions,'  and  in 
the  '  Dinnseanchus.'  The  Oruithneans  or  Picts  are  said 
to  have  fled  from  the  oppression  of  their  king  in  Thrace, 
and  to  have  passed  into  GauL  There  they  founded  the 
city  of  Poictiers.  From  thence  they  were  again  driven 
by  an  act  of  tyranny,  and  they  proceeded  first  to  Britain, 
and  then  to  Ireland.  Crimhthann  Sciath-b61,  one  of  King 
Eremon's  leaders,  was  at  Wexford  when  the  new  colony 
lauded.  He  was  occupied  in  extirpating  a  tribe  of  Britons 
who  had  settled  in  Fotharta,  and  were  unpleasantly  dis- 
tinguished for  fighting  with  poisoned  weapons.  The  Irish 
chieftain  asked  the  assistance  of  the  new  comers.  A  battle 
was  fought,  and  the  Britons  were  defeated  principally  by 
the  skill  of  the  Pictish  Druid,  who  found  an  antidote  for  the 
poison  of  their  weapons.  According  to  the  quaint  account 
of  Bede,  the  Celtic  chiefs  gave  good  advice  to  their  foreign 
aUies  in  return  for  their  good  deeds,  and  recommended 
them  to  settle  in  North  Britain,  adding  that  they  would 
come  to  their  assistance  should  they  find  any  difi&culty  or 
opposition  from  the  inhabitants.   The  Picts  took  the  advice, 

c2 
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but  soon  fonnd  themselves  in  want  of  helpmates.  They 
applied  again  to  their  neighbours,  and  were  obligingly 
supplied  with  wives  on  the  condition  *that,  when  any 
difficulty  should  arise  they  should  choose  a  king  from  the 
female  royal  race  rather  than  from  the  male.'  The  Picts 
accepted  the  terms  and  the  ladies ;  '  and  the  custom/  says 
Bede,  '  as  is  well  known,  is  observed  among  the  Picts  to 
this  day.' 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  PAGAN  MILESIAN  KINGS  OF  lEELAND. 

B.ai015TO  A.D.428. 

STNCHBONOt7S  Etents  :  SoloBion,  King  of  Israel — ^Revolt  of  the  Ten 
Tribes — Kingdom  of  Macedon  founded  — Foundation  of  Eome — Sen- 
nacherib invades  Judea — Termination  of  the  Assyrian  Monarchy-— 
Babylon  taken  by  the  Persians — Treaty  between  the  Bomans  and 
Carthaginians — Persia  invaded  by  Alexander — ^Punic  wars — Death 
of  Pompey — Murder  of  Caesar — Birth  of  Jesus  CmwsT — Persecution 
of  the  Christians — ^Alario  besieges  Bome» 


Section  I.     The  Pagan  Milesum  Kings, 

A  HUNDRED  and  eighteen  sovereigns  are  said  to  have 
ruled  in  ancient  Erin  from  the  Milesian  invasion  to 
the  coming  of  St,  Patrick.  But  authentic  Ipsh.  history  is 
said  to  commence  B.C.  716.  Before  that  period,  the  prin- 
cipal deeds  recorded  are  the  clearing  of  forests,  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  and  the  erection  of  forts. 

Eremon  divided  Ireland  during  the  year  in  which  he 
ohtained  the  sole  sovereignty  of  that  country.  He  gave 
the  province  of  Ulster  to  Emhear,  son  of  Ir ;  Munster  to 
the  five  sons  of  Emhear  Finn;  Connaught  to  Un  and 
Eadan;  and  Leinster  to  Crimhthann,  a  descendant  of 
the  Krbolgs.  Eremon  had  married  Tea,  the  daughter  of 
Lnghaidh,  son  of  1th,  in  Spain;  and  she  requested  a 
'choice  hill'  as  her  dower,  wher^  she  might  be  interred, 
and  where  every  prince  bom  of  her  race  might  dwell. 
She  selected  the  hill  of  Druim-Caein.  This  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Firbolg  chieftains  tor  the  eminence  subse- 
quently known  as  the  hill  of  Teamhair  [Tara],  mur  in  ♦* 
Irish,  signifying  a  town  or  palace,  and  being  joined  to  Tea 
gives  its  meaning,  the  house  or  palace  of  Tea.    Thus  was 
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foonded  the  famous  Tara,  the  mius  of  which  remaiii  to 
the  present  day.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  however,  has 
been  variously  rendered,  and  the  most  generally  received 
interpretation  is  that  Teamhair  means  a  hill  commanding 
a  pleasant  prospect.  Eremon  died  at  Airget-Bos,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign. 


Section  II.     The  R&ign  of  Qvsen  Macha, 

About  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  three  cousins, 
the  sons  of  three  brothers,  claimed  an  equal  right  to  the 
throne,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  authentic  pre- 
Christian  history  of  Ireland  is  supposed  to  commence. 
These  princes  were  named  respectively  Hugh  the  Red, 
Ditborba,  and  £jbnbay«  A  compact  was  made,  by  which 
they  agreed  that  each  should  reign  for  seven  years  in  turn, 
and  their  agreement  was  confirmed  by  seven  druids,  seven 
poets,  and  seven  champions ;  '  the  seven  druids  to  crush 
them  by  their  incantations,  the  seven  poets  to  lacerate  them 
by  their  satires,  the  seven  young  champions  to  slay  and 
bum  them,  should  the  proper  man  of  them  not  receive  the 
sovereignty  at  the  end  of  each  seventh  year.'  This  com- 
pact was  observed  tiU  each  had  reigned  twice,  for  seven 
•  years  in  turn.  After  Hugh  the  Bed  had  obtained  his  third 
septennial,  he  was  drowned  ^t  Assaroe  (Bed  Hugh's  Cata- 
ract). Dithorba  succeeded,  and  then  Kimbay;  but  when  it 
came  to  Hugh's  turn  again,  his  daughter  Macha  claimed 
the  throne. 

The  two  princes  refdsed  to  give  the  sovereign  power  to 
a  woman,  and  Macha  had  recourse  to  arms  to  enforce  her 
claim.  She  obtained  the  victory,  and  drove  Dithorba  and 
his  sons  into  Connaught,  where  he  was  slain.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  one  of  her  opponents,  she  married  the  other 
and  allowed  him  to  reign.  When  the  sovereignty  had 
been  settled,  she  marched  into  Connaught  and  captured 
Dithorba' s  sons,  and  brought  them  back  in  fetters  to  Ulster, 
where  she  compelled  them  to  erect  the  fort  of  Emhain 
that  it  might  always  be  the  chief  city  of  Ulster.  A 
considerable  portion  of  thip  marvellous  fortress  is  latill  in. 
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Gxisience,  and  is  now  called  If  avail  Fort.  It  is  aitiiated 
near  the  present  town  of  Armagli.  Macha  surviyed  her 
husband  seven  years,  and  was  slain  by  Bectaid ;  bat  ber 
death  was  avenged  by  her  foster-son  Ugaine  Mdr,  whose 
long  and  prosperons  reign  forgos  an  important  period  in 
Irisn  ,pagan  records.  Ugaine  M6r  governed  Ireland  for 
fifiy  years ;  and  the  annalists  declare  that  his  power  was 
acknowledged  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ugaine 
M6r  (the  Great)  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  twenty- 
five  children,  of  whom  twenty- two  were  sons;  and  he 
exacted  an  oatb  from  the  people,  '  by  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  sea,  the  dew,  and  the  colours,  and  all  the  elements 
visible  and  invisible,'  that  the  sovereignty  of  Erin  should 
not  be  taken  &om  his  descendants  for  ever.  This  mode 
of  binding  posterity  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one, 
for  we  find  it  again  adopted  by  Tuathal  Techtmar,  one 
of  Ugain^'s  descendants. 

Ugaine  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lore,  who  was  cruelly 
and  treacherously  killed  by  his  brother,  Gael.  Indeed,  few 
monarchs  Hved  out  their  time  in  peace  during  this  and  the 
succeeding  centuries.  The  assassination  of  Laeghair6  was 
another  manifestati(Hi  of  the  old-world  story  of  envy.  Tlie 
treacherous  Gael  feigned  sickness,  which  he  knew  would 
obtain  a  visit  from  his  brother.  When  the  monarch  stooped 
to  embrace  him,  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart.  His 
next  act  was  to  kill  his  nephew,  Ajlill  Aine ;  and  his  ill- 
treatment  of  Aine's  son,  Maen,  was  the  consummation  of 
his  cruelty.  The  fratricide  was  at  last  slain  by  this  very 
youth,  who  had  now  obtained  the  appellation  of  '  Lowry  of 
the  Ships.' 

The  *'  History  of  the  Exile'  is  still  preserved  in  the  Leabhar 
Bnidha  Eiecain,  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  It  is  a  highly  romantic  story,  but  eviden^y  founded 
on  fact,  and  full  of  interest,  as  descriptive  of  pubHc  and 
private  life  about  three  centuries  before  Ghrist.  It  teUs 
how  Maen,  though  supposed  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  was, 
nevertheless,  given  in  charge  of  two  officers  of  the  court 
to  be  educated ;  that  he  recovered  or  rather  obtained  speech 
suddenly,  in  a  quarrel  with  another  youth ;  and  that  he  was 
as  symmetrical  of  form  and  noble  of  bearing  as  all  heroes 
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of  romance  are  bonnd  to  iBe.  His  uncle  expelled  him  from' 
the  kingdom,  and  he  took  refdge  at  the  coort  of  King 
Scoriath.  King  Scoriath  had  a  daughter,  who  was  beau- 
tiftd,  and  of  whom  Maen  became  enamoured.  The  Lady 
Moriath's  beauty  had  bewildered  more  heads  than  that  of 
the  knight-errant;  but  the  Lady  Moriath's  father  and 
mother  were  determined  their  daughter  should  not  marry. 

The  harper  Crafting  came  to  the  rescue,  and  at  last,  by 
his  all-entranouig  skiU,  so  ravished  the  whole  party  of 
knights  and  nobles,  that  the  lovers  were  able  to  enjoy  a 
t^te-a-t^te,  and  pledged  mutual  vows.  The  parents  yielded 
when  they  found  it  was  useless  to  resist ;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  poet  Crafbin6,  who  nearly  lost  his  head  in  the  adven- 
ture, was  the  most  welcome  of  all  welcome  guests  at  the 
nuptial  feast.  Lideed,  he  appears  to  have  been  retained  a£( 
comptroller  of  the  house  and  confidential  adviser  long  after ; 
for  when  Maen  was  obHged  to  fly  the  country,  he  confided 
his  wife  to  the  care  of  Grafting.  On  his  return  from 
France^  he  obtained  possession  of  the  Idngdom,  to  which 
he  was  the  rightfal  heir,  and  reigned  over  the  men  of  Erin 
for  eighteen  years. 

Another  of  the  Historic  Tales  gives  an  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  court  at  Da  Derga,  which  the  *  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters'  relate  thus:  *Conaire,  the  son  of 
Ederscel,  after  having  been  seventy  years  in  the  sovereignty 
of  Erin,  was  slain  at  Bringhean  Da  Dhearga  by  the  in- 
surgents.' Another  prince,  Evehy  Felia,  was  noted  for 
sighing.  He  rescinded  the  division  of  Ireland  into  twenty- 
five  portions,  which  had  been  made  by  TJgaiil6  N"6r  for 
the  benefit  of  his  numerous  ofispring,  and  divided  the 
island  into  five  provinces,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed 
a  provincial  king,  under  his  obedience.  Fergus,  son  of 
Leide,  he  made  king  of  Ulster ;  Dearga,  son  of  Lur,  and 
his  relative  Tighemach,  were  made  kings  of  the  two  Muui- 
sters ;  Rossa,  a  son  of  Fergus,  was  made  king  of  Leinster  ;• 
OiHoll,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Eochy,  the  famous 

♦  • 

'  It  is  said  that  foreigners  who  came  with  him  from  Gaul  were  armed 
with,  broad-headed  lances  (called  in  Irish  laighne),  whence  the  province 
of  Loi ester  has  derived  its  name. 
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M^sv,  was  inade  king  of  ConnatLght.  This  division  of 
Ireland,  alike  fatal  to  its  prosperity  and  independence,  con- 
tinued for  many  centuries. 

Sbction  in.     Conor  MacNessa  and  Queen  Meav, 

Another  of  the  Bardic  poems,  known  as  *  Historic  Tales,' 
gives  an  account  of  the  reign  of  King  Conor  MacNessa, 
and  this  account  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  passing  by  with- 
out notice,  although  it  would  be  useless  to  claim  for  it  any 
historical  value.  His  succession  to  the  throne,  we  are  told, 
was  rather  a  fortuity  than  the  result  of  hereditary  claim. 
Fergus  MacNessa  was  rightfully  king  at  the  time ;  but 
Conor's  £a.ther  having  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant, 
Fergus,  then  the  reigning  monarch,  proposed  marriage  to 
his  mother  when  the  youth  was  about  fifteen,  and  only 
obtained  her  consent  on  the  condition  that  he  should  hand 
over  the  sovereignty  of  Ulster  to  her  son  for  a  year.  The 
monarch  complied,  and  Conor,  young  as  he  was,  governed 
with  such  wisidom  and  discretion,  that  when  the  assigned 
period  had  arrived,  the  XJlster  men  positively  refiised  to 
pennit  Fergpis  to  resume  his  rightful  dignity.  Afber  much 
contention  the  matter  was  settled  definitely  in  favour  of 
the  young  monarch,  and  Fergus  satisfied  himself  with  still 
retaining  the  wife  for  whose  sake  he  had  willingly  made 
such  sacrifices.  Conor  continued  to  give  ample  proofs  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  people's  decision.  Under  his  govern- 
ment the  noble  Elnights  of  the  Boyal  Branch  sprang  up 
jR  Ulster,  and  made  themselves  famous  both  in  field  and 
court. 

It  was  usual  in  those  barbarous  times,  whenever  a  dis- 
tinguished enemy  was  killed  in  battle,  to  cleave  open  his 
head,  and  to  make  a  ball  of  the  brains  by  mixing  them  with 
lime.  One  of  these  balls  becomes  the  subject  of  another 
legend,  which,  hke  most  of  the  events  assigned  to  these 
early  ages,  can  make  no  claim  to  the  character  of  his- 
tory. It  passed,  it  is  said,  into  the  hands  qf  a  Connaught 
champion,  who  threw  it  at  Conor,  while  he  was  dis- 
playing himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  to 
the  ladies  of  an  opposing  army,  who  had  followed  their 
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lords  io  the  scene  of  action.  The  ball  lodged  in  the  king's 
sknll,  and  his  physicians  declared  that  an  attempt  to  extract 
it  would  prove  &.tal.  Conor  was  carried  home ;  he  soon 
recovered,  but  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  use  any  violent 
exercise,  and  required  to  avoid  all  excitement  or  anger. 
The  king  enjoyed  his  usual  health  by  observing  those 
directions,  until  the  very  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  But  the 
fearful  phenomena  which  then  occurred  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  inquired  if  Bacrach,  his  druid,  could  divine  the 
cause.  The  druid  consulted  las  oracles,  and  informed  the 
king  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  was,  even 
At  that  moment,  suffering  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
*What  crime  has  He  committed?*  said  Conor.  *None,' 
.replied  the  druid.  *  Then  are  they  slaying  Him  innocently  ? ' 
said  Conor.  *They  are,'  replied  ilie  druid.  It  was  too 
great  a  sorrow  for  the  noble  prince ;  he  could  not  bear  that 
the  Son  of  God  should  die  unmoumed ;  and  rushing  wildly 
&om  where  he  sat  to  a  neighbouring  forest,  he  began  to 
hew  the  young  trees  down,  exclaiming:  *Thus  would  I 
destroy  those  who  were  around  my  "King  at  putting  Him 
to  death.'  The  excitement  proved  fatal;  and  the  brave 
and  good  King  Conor  MacNessa  died  avenging,  in  his  own 
wild  pagan  fashion,  the  death  of  his  Lord. 

M6av*s  exploits  are  recorded  in  the  Historic  Tale  of  the 
*  T&in  b(5  Chuailgn^,*  which  is  to  Celtic  history  what  tbe 
myth  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  or  of  the  Seven  against 
-Thebes,  is  to  Grecian.    M6av  was  married  first  to  Conor ; 
but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  was  dissolved, 
in  modern  parlance,  on  the  ground  of  inoompatibility.     In 
the  meanwhile,  Meav's  three  brothers  had  rebelled  against 
their  father;  and  though  his  arms  were  victorious,  the 
victory  did  not  secure  peace.     The  men  of  Connaught  re- 
volted against  him,  and  to  retain  their  allegiance  he  made 
his  daughter  Queen  of  Connaught,  and  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  Ailill,  a  powerftil  chief  of  that  province.     This  prince, 
however,  died  soon  afber ;  and  M6av,  determined  for  once, 
at  least,  to  choose  a  husband  for  herself^  made  a  royal  pro- 
gress to  Leinster,  where  Boss  Buadh  held  his  court  at  Naas. 
She  selected  the  younger  son  of  this  monarch,  who  bore  the 
same  name  as  her  former  husband,  and  they  lived  together 
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happily  as  queen  and  king  consorfc  for  many  years.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  a  dispute  arose  about  tJieir  respective 
treasures,  and  this  dispute  led  to  a  comparison  of  their 
property.  The  account  of  this,  and  the  subsequent  com- 
parison, is  given  at  length  in  the  '  Tain,'  and  is  a  valuable 
repertory  of  archsBological  information.  They  counted  their 
vessels,  metal  and  wooden ;  they  counted  their  finger  rings, 
their  clasps,  their  thumb  rings,  their  diadems,  and  their 
gorgets  of  gold.  They  examined  their  many-coloured  gar- 
ments of  crimson  and  blue,  of  black  and  green,  yellow  and 
mottled,  white  and  streaked.  All  were  equal.  They  then  in- 
spected  their  flocks  and  herds,  swine  from  the  forests,  sheep 
from  the  pasture  lands,  and  cows— ^here  the  first  diflerence 
arose.  It  was  one  to  excite  Meav's  haughty  temper.  There 
was  a  young  bull  found  among  AiliU's  bovine  wealth :  it  had 
been  calved  by  one  of  M6av's  cows ;  but  *  not  deeming  it 
honourable  to  be  under  a  woman's  control,'  it  had  attached 
itself  to  AiliU's  herds.  M6av  was  not  a  lady  who  could  re- 
main quiet  under  such  provocation.  She  summoned  her  chief 
courier,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  find  a  match  for  Einn- 
bheannach  (the  white-homed).  The  courier  declared  that 
he  could  find  even  a  superior  animal ;  and  at  once  set  forth 
on  his  mission,  suitably  attended.  M6av  had  offered  the 
most  liberal  rewards  for  the  prize  she  so  much  coveted ; 
tad  the  courier  soon  arranged  with  Dar6,  a  noble  of  large 
estates,  who  possessed  one  of  the  valuable  breed.  A  drunken 
quarrel,  however,  disarranged  his  plans.  One  of  the  mien 
boasted  that  if  Dare  had  not  given  the  bull  for  payment, 
he  should  have  been  compelled  to  give  it  by  force.  Dare's 
steward  heard  the  iU-ttmed  and  uncourteous  boast.  He 
flung  down  the  meat  and  drink  which  he  had  brought  for 
their  entertainment,  and  went  to  tell  his  master  the  con- 
temptuous speech.  The  result  may  be  anticipated.  Dar6 
refused  the  much-coveted  animal,  and  M^av  proceeded  to 
make  good  her  claim  by  force  of  arms.  But  this  is  only 
the  prologue  of  the  drama ;  the  details  would  fill  a  volume. 
It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  bulls  had  a  battle  of  their 
own«  Einnbheannach  and  Bonn  Chuailgn^  (the  Leinster 
bnU)  engaged  in  deadly  combat,  which  is  described  with 
the  wildest  flights  of  poetic  diction.    The  poor  *  white  horn  *: 
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was  killed,  and  Donn  Chnailgne,  who  had  lashed  himself 
to  madness,  dashed  out  his  brains. 

M6av  lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  a  hnndred.  Accord- 
ing to  Tighemach,  she  died  a.d.  70,  but  the  chronology  of 
the  Four  Masters  places  her  demise  a  hundred  years  earlier. 
On  this  difference  of  calculation  depends  the  monarch 
who  is  to  be  assigned  as  reigning  in  Ireland  at  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  following  passage  is  £rom  the  '  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,'  and  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  synchronisms 
of  ilann  of  Honasterboice : — *  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Gonair6  and  of  Gonchobar,  Mary  was  bom ;  and  in 
the  fourth  year  after  the  birth  of  Mary,  the  expedition  of 
the  T4in  b6  Chnailgne  took  place.  Eight  years  after  the 
expedition  of  the  Tain,  Christ  was  bom.' 


Section  17.  •  The  Revolt  of  the  AUacotH. 

According  to  the  '  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,'  the  birtli 
of  Christ  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Crinsthann  Niadhuair.  Under  the  heading  of  the  age  of 
Christ  9,  there  is  an  account  of  a  wonderful  expedition 
of  this  monarchy  and  of  all  the  treasures  he  acquired 
thereby.  His  ^  adventures '  is  among  the  list  of  Historio 
Tales  in  the  '  Book  of  Leinster,'  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
no  copy  of  this  tract  in  existence.  It  was  probably  about 
this  time  that  a  recreant  Irish  chiefbain  tried  to  induce 
Agricola  to  invade  Ireland.  But  the  Irish  Celts  had  ex- 
tended the  fame  of  their  military  prowess  even  to  distant 
lands,  and  the  Roman  general  thought  it  better  policy  to 
keep  what  he  had  than  to  risk  its  loss,  and,  perhaps,  obtain 
no  compensation.  Previous  to  CsBsar's  conquest  of  Britain, 
the  Irish  had  fitted  out  several  expeditions  for  the  plunder 
of  that  country,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
from  retaliation  until  the  reign  of  Egbert.  It  is  evident^ 
however,  that  the  Britons  did  not  consider  them  their 
worst  enemies,  for  we  find  mention  of  seveiul  colonies 
flying  to  the  Irish  shores  to  escape  Boman  tyranny,  and 
these  colonies  were  hospitably  received.  Tacitus  refers 
thus  to  the  proposed  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Boman 
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forces : — '  In  the  fifth  year  of  these  expeditions,  Agricola, 
passing  over  in  the  first  ship,  subdned  in  freqnent  victories 
nations  hitherto  nnknoTni.  He  stationed  troops  along  that 
part  of  Britain  which  looks  to  Ireland,  more  on  account  of 
hope  than  fear,  since  Ireland,  from  its  situation  between 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  opening  to  the  Gallic  Sea,  might 
well  connect  the  most  powerM  parts  of  the  empire  with 
reciprocal  advantage.  Its  extent,  compared  with  Britain,  is 
narrower,  bat  exceeds  that  of  any  isl&uids  of  our  sea.  The 
genius  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  soil  and  climate, 
do  not  differ  much  &om  tiiose  of  Britain.  Its  channels  and 
ports  are  better  known  to  commerce  and  to  merchants. 
Agricola  gave  his  protection  to  one  of  its  petty  kings,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  fistction ;  and  with  a  show  of  friend- 
ship, he  retained  him  for  his  own  purposes.  I  often  heard 
him  say  that  Ireland  could  be  conquered  and  held  with 
one  legion  and  a  small  reserve ;  and  such  a  measure  would 
have  its  advantages,  even  as  regards  Britaia,  if  Boman 
power  were  extended  on  every  side,  and  liberty  taken 
away,  as  it  were,  from  the  view  of  the  latter  island.' 

The  proper  name  of  the  recreant '  Eegulus '  has  not  been 
discovered,  so  that  his  treachery  must  be  transmitted 
anonymously  to  posterity.  Sir  John  Davis,  however,  has 
well  observed,  '  that,  if  Agricola  had  attempted  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  with  a  far  greater  army,  he  would  have 
found  himself  deceived  in  hi^  conjecture.'  William  of 
Neubnrg  has  also  remarked,  that  though  the  B/Omans 
harassed  the  Britons  for  three  centuries  after  this  event, 
Ireland  never  was  invaded  by  them,  even  when  they  held 
dominion  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  that  it  yielded  to  no 
foreign  power  until  the  year  1171.  Indeed,  the  Scots  and 
Picts  gave  their  legions  quite  suf&cient  occupation  defend- 
ing the  ramparts  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus,  to  deter  them 
from  attempting  to  obtain  more,  when  they  could  so  hardly 
hold  what  they  already  possessed. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Aiiheach  Tuatha,  or  Attacotti,  is 
the  next  event  of  importance  in  Irish  history.  Their  plans 
were  deeply  and  wisely  laid,  and  promised  the  success  they 
obtained. 

According  to  one  account,  these  Attacotti  were  the 
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*  nnfree '  tribes,  or  plebeians,  and  mainly  descended  fix)m 
the  Firbolgs.  According  to  another  acconnt,  they  were 
Milesians,  that  is,  a  part  of  the  great  tribe  who  then  pos- 
sessed and  mainly  peopled  Ireland ;  bnt  they  were  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  cruelly  oppressed  •  by  their  masters. 
The  word  Aitheach  Tuatha  means  rent-payers,  or  rent- 
paying  tribes  or  people. 

Another  revolt  of  the  Attacotti  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Fiacha  of  the  White  Cattle.  He  was  killed  by  the  pro- 
vincial kings,  at  the  slaughter  of  Magh  Bolg.  Elim,  one 
of  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  obtained  the  crown,  but 
his  reign  was  singularly  nnprosperous ;  and  'Ireland  was 
without  com,  without  milk,  without  fruit,  without  fish,  and 
without  any  other  great  advantage,  since  the  Aitheach 
Tuatha  had  killed  Fiacha  JEHnnolaidh  in  the  slaughter  of 
Magh  Bolg,  till  the  time  of  Tuathal  Teachtmar.' 


Section  V;     The  Origm  of  the  Boromean  Tribute, 

A.D.  106. 

Tuathal  was  the  son  of  a  former  legitimate  monarch, 
and  had  been  invited  to  Ireland  by  a  powerful  party.  He 
was  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Attacotti,  but  at  last 
established  himself  firmly  on  the  throne,  by  exacting  an 
oath  from  the  people,  *by  the  sun,  moon,  and  elements,* 
that  his  posteriiy  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  sovereignty. 
This  oath  was  taken  at  Tara,  where  he  had  convened  a 
general  assembly,  as  had  been  customary  with  his  prede- 
cessors at  the  commencement  of  each  reign;  but  it  was 
held  by  him  with  more  than  usual  state.  His  next  act  was 
to  take  a  small  portion  of  land  from  each  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces, forming  what  is  now  the  present  county  of  Meath, 
and  retaining  it  as  the  mensal  portion  of  the  Ard-Bigh,  or 
supreme  monarch.  On  each  of  these  portions  he  erected  a 
palace  for  the  king  of  every  province,  details  of  which  will 
be  given  when  we  come  to  that  period  of  our  history  which 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  Tara.  Tuathal  had  at  iJus  time 
two  beautiMl  and  marriageable  daughters,  named  Fithir  and 
Darrine.     Eochaidh,  King  of  Leinster,  married  the  younger 
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dangliier,  Dairme,  and  carried  her  to  his  palace  at  Naas, 
in  Leinster.  Some  time  after,  his  people  persuaded  him 
that  he  had  made  a  had  selectioii,  and  that  the  elder  was  the 
better  of  the  two  sisters ;  npon  which  Eochaidh  determined 
hy  stratagem  to  obtain  the  other  daughter  also.  For  this 
purpose  he  shnt  the  young  queen  up  in  a  secret  apartment 
of  his  palace,  and  gaye  out  a  report  that  she  was  dead.  He 
then  repaired,  apparently  in  great  grief,  to  Tara,  informed 
the  monarch  that  his  daughter  was  dead,  and  demanded 
her  sister  in  marriage.  Tuathal  gave  his  consent,  and  the 
iaisQ  king  returned  home  with  his  new  bride.  Soon  after 
her  arrival  at  Naas,  her  sister  escaped  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  encountered  the 
prince  and  Eithir.  In  a  moment  she  divined  the  truth,  and 
had  the  additional  anguish  of  seeing  her  sister,  who  was 
struck  with  horror  and  shame,  fall  dead  before  her  £Eice. 
The  death  of  the  unhappy  princess,  and  the  treachery  of 
her  husband,  was  too  much  for  the  young  queen ;  she  re^ 
turned  to  her  solitary  chamber,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  insult  offered  to  his  daughters,  and  their  untimely 
death,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  pagan  monarch,  and 
was  soon  bitterly  avenged.  At  the  head  of  a  powerftil 
force,  he  burned  and  ravaged  Leinster  to  its  utmost 
boundary,  and  then  compelled  its  humbled  and  terror- 
stricken  people  to  bind  themselves  and  their  descendants 
for  ever  to  the  payment  of  a  triennial  tribute  to  the  monarch 
of  Erin,  which,  fix)m  the  great  number  of  cows  exacted  by 
it,  obtained  the  name  of  the  '  Boromean  Tribute ' — ho  being 
the  Irish  for  a  cow.    So  runs  the  institutional  legend. 

The  tribute  is  thus  described  in  the  old  Aimals : 

The  men  of  Leinster  were  obliged  to  pay 

To  Tuathal,  and  all  the  monarchs  after  him, 

Three-ficore  hundred  of  the  fairest  cows, 

And  three-score  hundred  ounces  of  piire  silver, 

And  three-score  hundred  mantles  richly  woven. 

And  three-score  hundred  of  the  fattest  hogs. 

And  three-score  hundred  of  the  largest  sheep, 

And  three-score  hundred  cauldrons  strong  and  polished. 

It  is  elsewhere  described  as  consisting  of  five  thousand 
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onnces  of  Bilver,  five  thonsand  mantles,  five  thousand  &t 
cows,  five  thousand  fat'  hogs,  five  thousand  wethers,  and 
five  thousand  vessels  of  brass  or  bronze  for  the  king's 
laving,  with  men  and  maidens  for  his  service. 

The  levying  of  the  tribute  was  the  cause  of  periodical  and 
sanguinary  wars,  from  the  time  of  Tuathal  until  the  reign 
of  Fuinachta  the  Festive.  It  was  abolished  about  the  year 
680  at  the  entreaty  of  St.  Moling.  It  was,  however,  again 
revived  and  exacted  by  Brian  Boru  in  the  eleventh  century, 
to  punish  the  Leinster  men  for  their  adherence  to  the  Danish 
cause. 

Section  VI. 

Gcmn  of  tJie  Svm&red  Battles. — Gonaire  II. — The  Three 
Cairhres  and  Oormac  MacAirt. 

Tuathal  reigned  for  thirty  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
fought  no  less  thati  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  battles  with 
the  Attacotti.  He  was  at  last  slain  by  his  silccessor  Nial, 
who,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  was  slain  by  Tuathal's  son, 
Felemy,  or  the  law-maker ;  Felemy  having  substituted  the 
law  of  eric,  or  fine,  for  the  law  of  retaliation. 

Felemy  was  sucoeeded  by  his  son.  Conn  of  the  *  Hundred 
Battles.'  His  exploits  are  a  famous  theme  with  the!  bards, 
and  a  poem  on  his  *■  Birth'  forms  part  of  the  '  liber  Flavtilb 
Fergusorum,'  a  manuscript  volume  of  the  fifteenth  centurjr. 
In  his  reign  \A  also  recorded  the  completion  df  five'  great 
roads.  -  One  of  these  highways,  the  Eiscif  Biada,  'es^tended 
from  the  declivity  on  which  Dublin  Cftstle  now  stands,  to 
the  peninsula  of  Marey,  at  the  head  of  Galway  Bay.  It 
divided  Conn's  half  of  Ireland  from  the  half  possessed  by 
£6ghan  M6r,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  usual  state  of 
internecine  feud  which  characterised  the  reigns  of  this 
early  period.  One  of  the  principal  quarrels  betwfeen  these 
monarchs  was  caused  by  a  complaint  which  E6ghan  made 
of  the  shipping  arrangements  in  Dublin.  Conn's  half  (the 
northern  side)  was  preferred,  and  E6ghan  demanded  a  flEiir 
division.  They  decided  their  claims  at  the  battle  of  Magh 
Lena.  £6ghan  was  assisted  by  a  Spanish  chief,  whose 
sister  he  had  married.     But  the  Iberian  and  his  Celtic 
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brotheiNm-law  were  both  slain,  and  the  n:^ounds  are  still 
shown  which  cover  their  remains. 

The  five  roads  were  named  Slighe  Asail,  Slighe  Moyra, 
Slighe  Gnalann,  Slighe  Dula,  and  Slighe  H6r,  These  roads 
all  branched  out  from  Tara,  then  the  seat  of  Irish  govern- 
ment. Slighe  Asail  went  westward  in  the  direction  of 
Longh  Owel,  near  Mnllingar,  in  Westmeath,  SHghe  Moyra 
led  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  the  exact  line  of  direction 
has  not  been  discovered.  Slighe  Cualann  has  been  iden- 
tified as  probably  the  same  as  the  present  road  from  Tara 
to  Dublin  and  Bray.  Slighe  M6r,  the  great  road,  was  a 
western  line,  determined  by  the  position  of  the  Eiscir  Riada, 
a  continuous  line  of  gravel  hills,  extending  from  Dublin  to 
Clarenbridge,  in  the  county  Galway.  Slighe  Dula  was  the 
great  south-western  road  of  ancient  Ireland^  extending  from 
the  southern  side  of  Tara  Hill  in  the  direction  of  Ossory. 

Conn  was  succeeded  by  Conaire  11.,  the  father  of  the 
three  Cairbr6s,  who  were  progenitors  of  important  tribes. 
Cairbr6  Muse  gave  his  name  to  sis  districts  in  Munster. 

The  reign  of  Cormac  MacAirt  is  unquestionably  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  pagan  monarchs.  During  his  early 
years  he  had  been  compelled  to  conceal  himself  among  his 
mother's  friends  in  Connaught ;  but  the  severe  rule  of  the 
usurper  MacGon  excited  a  desire  for  his  removal,  and  the 
friends  of  the  young  prince  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  popular  feeling.  He,  therefore,  appeared  un- 
expectedly at  Tara,  and  happened  to  arrive  when  the 
monarch  was  giving  judgment  in  an  important  case,  which 
is  thus  related :  Some  sheep,  the  property  of  a  widow 
residing  at  Tara,  had  strayed  into  the  queen's  private  lawn, 
and  eaten  the  grass.  They  were  captured,  and  the  case 
was  brought  before  the  king.  He  decided  that  the  tres- 
passers should  be  forfeited ;  but  Cormac  exclaimed  that  his 
sentence  was  unjust,  and  declared  that  as  the  sheep  had 
only  eaten  the  fleece  of  the  land,  they  should  only  forfeit 
their  own  fleece.  The  vox  populi  applauded  the  decision. 
MacCon  started  from  his  seat,  and  exclaimed :  '  That  is  the 
judgment  of  a  king.'  At  the  same  moment  he  recognised 
the  prince,  and  commanded  that  he  should  be  seized ;  but 
he  had  already  escaped.    The  people  now  recognised  their 
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rightfnl  king,  and  revolted  against  the  nsnrper,  who  was 
driven  into  Mnnster.  Cormac  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment at  Tara,  and  thus  entered  upon  his  brilliant  and  im- 
portant career,  it  is  said,  a.d.  227. 

Cormac  commenced  his  government  with  acts  of  severity, 
which  were,  perhaps,  necessary  to  consolidate  his  power. 
This  being  once  firmly  established,  he  devoted  himself 
ardently  to  the  task  of  regulating  and  civiHsing  his  do- 
minions. He  collected  the  national  laws,  and  formed  a 
code  which  remained  in  force  nntil  the  English  invasion, 
and  was  observed  for  many  centuries  after  outside  the  PaJe. 
The  bards  dwell  with  manifest  unction  on  the  '  fruit  and 
fatness'  of  the  land  in  his  time,  and  describe  him  as  the 
noblest  and  most  bountiful  of  all  princes. 

The  compilation  of  the  '  Saltair  of  Tara'  is  attributed  to 
this  monarch,  and  even  the  Christian  annalists  proclaim  his 
praises.  The  poet  Maehnura,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, styles  him  'Ceolach,'  or  Hhe  Musical,'  and  Kenneth 
0*Hartigan,  who  died  a.d.  973,  gives  a  glowing  descriptioii 
of  his  magnificence,  and  of  his  royal  palace  at  Tara. 
O'Flaherty  quotes  a  poem,  which  he  says  contains  bxl 
account  of  three  schools,  instituted  by  Cormac  at  Tar« ; 
one  for  military  discipline,  one  for  history,  and  the  third 
for  jurisprudence.  The  Four  Masters  say :  '  It  was  this 
Cormac,  son  of  Art,  also,  that  collected  the  chronidos  of 
Ireland  to  Teamhair  [Tara],  and  ordered  them  to  write 
the  chronicles  of  Ireland  in  one  book,  which  was  named  the 
"  Saltair  of  Teamhair."  In  that  book  were  [entered]  the 
coeval  exploits  and  synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Ireland 
with  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  world,  and  of  the  kings 
of  the  provinces  with  the  monarchs  of  Ireland.  In  it  was 
also  written  what  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  entitled  to 
[receive]  from  the  provincial  kings,  and  the  rents  and  dues 
of  the  provincial  kings  from  their  subjects,  from  the  noble 
to  the  subaltern.  In  it,  also,  were  [described]  the  bound- 
aries and  mears  of  Ireland  from  shore  to  shore,  from  the 
provinces  to  the  cantred,  from  the  cantred  to  the  townland, 
from  the  townland  to  the  traighedh  of  land.'  Although 
the  'Saltair  of  Tara'  has  disappeared  from  the  national 
records,  a  law  tract,  called  the  '  Book  of  Acaill,'  is  still  in 
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ezistenoe,  T^Uch  is  atianbuted  to  this  king.  It  is  always 
found  annexed  to  a  Law  Treatise  by  Cennfaelad  the  Learned, 
who  died  A.d.  &I7,  Li  an  ancient  MS.  in  Trinity  College, 
Dablin  (Class,  H.  L.  15,  p.  149),  it  is  stated  that  it  was 
the  custom,  at  the  inangaration  of  Irish  chiefs,  to  read  the 
'Instractions  of  the  Kings'  (a  work  ascribed  to  Cormac)  and 
his  Laws.  ' 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Cormac  became  a  Christian 
before  his  death.  In  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  one 
of  his  eyes  was  thrust  oat  by  a  spear,  and  he  retired  in  con- 
sequence to  one  of  those  peaceful  abodes  of  learning  which 
were  so  carefully  fostered  in  ancient  Erin.  The  Brehon 
Law  required  that  the  king  should  have  no  personal  ble- 
mish; and  Cormac  accordingly  vacated  the  throne.  He 
died  A.D.  266,  at  Cleitach,  near  Stackallen  Bridge,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Boyne.  It  is  said  that  he  was  choked  by 
a  saknon  bone,  and  that  this  happened  through  the  con- 
trivances of  the  druids,  who  wished  to  avenge  themselves 
on  him  for  his  riejection  of  their  superstitions. 

Section  Vn. 
Finn  MacGoole,    Nidi  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  JDatJii, 

A.B.  26&-428. 

The  reignof  Cormac  was  made  stiU  more  remarkable  by  the 
exploits  of  his  son-in-law,  the  famous  Finn  MacCoole.  Finn 
was  feunons,  both  as  a  poet  and  warrior.  Indeed,  poetical 
qualifications  were  considered  essential  to  obtain  a  place 
in  the  select  militia  of  which  he  was  the  last  commander. 
The  courtship  of  the  poet-warrior  with  the  Princess  Ailbhe, 
Cormac's  daughter,  is  related  in  one  of  the  ancient  His- 
toric Tales  called  'Tochmarca,'  or  Courtships.  The  lady 
is  said  to  have  been  the  wisest  woman  of  her  time,  and 
the  wooing  is  described  in  the  form  of  conversations,  which 
savour  more  of  a  trial  of  skill  in  ability  and  knowledge  than 
of  the  soft  utterances  which  distinguish  such  narratives  in 
modem  days.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Fenian  force  which 
he  commanded  was  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  the  Boman 
legions;  but  its  lo3ralty  is  more  questionable,  for  it  was 
eventually  disbanded  for  insubordination,  although    the 
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exploits  of  its  heroes  are  a  favourite  topic  with  the  bards. 
The  Fenian  poems,  on  which  Macpherson  fonnded  his  cele- 
brated forgery,  are  ascribed  to  Finn's  sons,  Oisin  and  Fergus 
the  Eloquent,  and  to  his  kinsman  Gaeilte,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self. Five  poems  only  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  these  are 
found  in  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  •poems 
of  Oisin  were  selected  by  the  Scotch  writer  for  his  grand 
experiment.  He  gave  a  highly  poetical  translation  of  what 
purported  to  be  some  ancient  and  genuine  composition,  but, 
unfortunately  for  his  veracity,  he  could  not  produce  the 
original.  Some  of  the  real  compositions  of  the  Fenian  hero 
are,  however,  still  extant  in  the  *Book  of  Leinster,'  as  well  as 
other  valuable  Fenian  poems.  There  are  also  some  Fenian 
tales  in  prose,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  ■ihat  of  the 
'Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne' — a  legend  which  has  left 
its  impress  in  every  portion  of  the  island  to  the  present 
day.  Finn,  in  his  old  age,  asked  the  hand  of  Grainn^,  the 
daughter  of  Cormac  MacAirt ;  but  the  lady  being  young 
preferred  a  younger  lover.  To  eflfect  her  purpose,  she 
drugged  the  guest-cup  so  eflfectually,  that  Finn,  and  all  the 
guests  invited  with  him,  were  plunged  into  a  profound 
slumber  after  they  had  partaken  of  it.  Oisin  and  Diarmaid 
alone  escaped,  and  to  them  the  lady  Grainne  confided  her 
grief.  As  true  knights  they  were  bound  to  rescue  her  from 
the  dilemma.  Oisin  could  scarcely  dare  to  brave  his  feither's 
vengeance,  but  Diarmaid  at  once  fled  with  the  lady,  A 
pursuit  followed,  which  extended  aJl  over  Ireland,  during 
which  the  young  couple  always  escaped.  So  deeply  is  the 
tradition  engraven  in  the  popular  mind,  that  some  crom- 
lechs are  still  called  the  '  Beds  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainn^,' 
and  shown  as  the  resting-places  of  the  fugitive  lovers. 

Some  romantic  stories  are  also  related  of  Cormac  himself. 
It  18  Baid  that  when  a  young  man  lie  was  wandering  through 
the  woods  near  Cennanus,  the  present  Sligo,  and  that  he  met 
there  a  fair  young  damsel  called  Ethni.  She  was  the  foster 
child  of  a  Leinster  exQe,  who  had  exhausted  all  his  wealth 
in  hospitahty,  until  his  flocks  were  so  reduced  that  he  had 
only  seven  cows  and  one  bull  left.  Ethni  devoted  herself 
to  the  care  of  these  animals  in  the  retirement  which  her 
foster-parents  had  chosen,  and  the  king  watched  her  fdU 
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fiUing  lier  domestic  duties  imperceiyed.  The  conversation 
between  Cormac  and  the  lady  is  given  at  considerable 
length,  and  it  is  also  recorded  that,  after  their  marriage, 
Cormac  bestowed  considerable  wealth  on  his  wife's  foster- 
£Birther.  Cormac  had  ten  daughters,  two  of  whom,  Grainne 
and  Ailbh^,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Cormac  be- 
stowed the  latter  on  Finn  MacCumhaill  in  marriage  when 
Chrainne  fled  with  his  lieutenant. 

Cormac  maintained  a  princely  retinue,  and  royal  state 
at  Tara.  In  the  great  hall  which  he  erected,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  warriors  stood  in  his  presence  when  he 
sat  down  to  the  banquet.  One  hundred  and  fifby  cup- 
bearers also  attended,  with  as  many  cups  of  silver  and  gold. 
The  latter  part  of  this  account  might  be  deemed  legendary, 
were  there  not  so  many  remains  to  prove  the  highly  orna- 
mental character  and  the  rich  quality  of  early  Irish  art.  Cor- 
mac also  ordained  that  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  a  brehon, 
a  druid,  a  physician,  a  bard,  a  historian,  a  musician,  and 
three  stewards,  should  attend  every  Irish  monarch.  His 
entertainments  also  were  on  a  scale  of  princely  liberality. 

Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  Dathi,  are  the  last  pagan 
monarchs  who  demand  special  notice.  In  the  year  322, 
Fiacha  was  slain  by  the  three  CoUas,  and  a  few  diort-lived 
monarchs  succeeded.  In  378,  Crimhthann  was  poisoned 
by  his  sister,  who  hoped  that  her  eldest  son,  Brian,  might 
obtain  the  royal  power.  Her  attempt  failed,  although  she 
sacrificed  herself  for  its  accomplishment,  by  taking  the 
poisoned  cup  to  remoye  her  brother's  suspicions ;  and  Nial 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  the  son  of  her  husband  by  a  former 
wife,  succeeded  to  the  coveted  dignity.  This  monarch  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  predatory  warfare  against  Albion  and 
GauL  The  '  groans '  of  the  Britons  testify  to  his  success 
in  that  quarter ;  and  the  Latin  poet,  Claudian,  gives  evi- 
dence that  troops  were  sent  by  Stilicho,  the  general  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  to  repel  his  successful  forays.  His 
successor,  Dathi,  was  killed  by  lightning  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  Donald  MacEirbis  states,  from  the  records  of  his 
ancestors,  that  the  body  was  carried  home  to  Ireland  and 
buried  at  Bathcorghan,  where  his  grave  was  marked  by  a 
red  pillar-stcTie, 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  RELIGION,  LANGUAGE,  LAWS,  ARCHITECTUEB, 
DOMESTIC  CUSTOMS,  FOOD,  DRESS,  OCCUPATIONS, 
AND  MUSIC  OF  THE  PAGAN  IRISH. 

FROU  THE  EABUEETT  TRADITIONS  TO  A.D.  428. 


Section  I.     TJie  Religion  of  tlie  Pagcm  Irish, 

THERE  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  precisely 
wliat  form  of  religions  belief  prevailed  in  pagan  Irel&nd. 
As  St.  Patrick  and  his  disciples  careftdly  destroyed  all 
vestiges  of  idolatry,  whether  written  or  graven,  information 
can  be  obtained  only  by  indnctions  drawn  from  the  few  well- 
anthenticated  accounts.  The  earliest  traditions  represent 
the  Irish  Celt  as  a  sun-worshipper,  and  indicate  an  Eastern 
origin  for  this  purest  form  of  paganism.  The  frequent 
erection  of  pillar-stones  also  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Hence,  probably,  the  uniform  tradition  that  the  Lia  Fail, 
or  Stone  of  Destiny,  which  the  late  Dr.  O'Donovan  and 
many  of  the  most  carefcd  Irish  antiquarians  believe  still  to 
exist  at  Tara,  is  identical  with  the  stone  which  Jacob  used 
as  a  pillow  when  he  beheld  the  vision  of  the  angels.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  stone  may  have  been  an  object  of 
reverence  or  worship,  and  that  the  first  colonists  brought 
it  with  them  from  the  East.  Whether  they  brought  tho 
tradition  of  its  origin,  or  whether  it  was  put  forward  in 
Christian  times,  is  quite  another  question. 

There  is  unquestionable  proof  that  fire-worship  was  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  some  kind  of 
idol  worship  had  been  introduced  some  centuries  before, 
and  was  also  practised  when  the  Christian  missionaries  first 
visited  Ireland.     The  indications  of  fire-worship  renmin  in 
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{he  Geltio  mme  for  the  first  day  of  siimmer,  Beltiiiiie,  which 
IB  thus  explained : — *  Beltume,  the  hicky  fire,  that  is,  two 
fires  which  used  to  be  made  by  the  law-giyers,  or  dmids, 
with  great  incantations,  and  they  nsed  to  drive  the  cattle 
between  them,  to  guard  against  the  diseases  of  each  year. 
Bel  was  the  name  of  an  idol  god.  It  was  on  that  day  that 
the  firstlings  of  every  kind  of  cattle  used  to  be  exhibited  as 
in  the  possession  of  BeL'  ^ 

When  St.  Patrick  visited  Tara  the  pagan  king  was  cele- 
brating some  fire  festival,  though,  according  to  the  best 
aathorities,  this  festival  was  not  the  principal  one,  known 
as  the  BeHdnne.  The  season  in  which  that  ceremony  was 
pafonned  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  as  no  special  time 
is  named  in  the  old  annals ;  but  it. was  probably  the  first  of 
May,  for  that  day  is  still  called  La  Bedttmne  by  the  Irish- 
sp^Jdng  Gelt.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  fires  are 
hghted  on  that  day,  as  well  as  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
the  day  on  which  the  old  pagan  custom  is  generally  ob- 
served throughout  the  island. 

Certain  groves  and  trees  were  also  reverenced,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  any  special  worship  of  the 
oak  or  misletoe.  In  the  '  Brehon  Laws '  a  certain  fine  is 
mentioned  for  injuring  the  trees  of  sacred  groves ;  and  in 
an  ancient  manuscript  glossary  the  name  Nemedy  given  to 
a  poet,  is  said  to  be  akin  to  the  Latin  NemuSy  d  grove,  as 
it  was  in  Fidnemeds  (sacred  groves)  that  the  poets  com- 
posed their  works. 

The  rowan  and  blackthorn  trees  were  deemed  especially 
sacred ;  and  one  of  the  Celtic  druidical  ordeals  on  record 
requires  a  woman,  who  wishes  to  clear  her  character,  to 
rub  her  tongue  upon  a  brass  adze,  which  should  be  heated 
and  reddened  in  a  fire  made  of  the  rowan  tree  or  the 
blackthorn. 

A  number  of  curious  restrictions  are  also  on  record,  by 
which  the  Irish  pagan  kings  were  bound  to  observe  certain 
practices,  and  to  avoid  certain  circumstances.  Such  re- 
strictions are  not  without  parallels  in  the  observances  of 

>  See  2%d  BooX:  of  Hiffhts,  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donoran,  for  the  Celtic 
Sodetj,  and  Fetrie's  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill, 
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other  nations,  and  many  maxims  of  a  similar  nature  are 
scmpuloTisly  observed,  even  by  the  educated  classes,  in  our 
own  times.  Thus,  the  monarch  of  Ireland  was  forbidden 
to  ahght  on  a  Wednesday  in  Magh  Breaghj  to  go  on  a 
Monday  into  North  Teahltha,  or  to  go  ia  a  ship  upon  the 
water  on  the  day  of  the  Bealtinne.  The  classical  reader 
wlQ  recall  observances  of  a  like  nature,  as  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Latin  poets. 

The  Irish  Celts  also  had  their  stone  circles,  resembling 
those  of  Stonehenge  in  England,  Camac  in  Brittany,  and 
Butzlingen  in  Hanover.  It  is  not,  however,  as  yet  quite 
certain  whether  these  mystic  circles  in  Ireland  were  sepul- 
chral enclosures  surrounding  tumuH  or  cromlechs,  or  were 
used  for  other  purposes.  They  will,  therefore,  be  referred 
to  the  section  treating  of  this  subject. 

Funeral  rites  were  observed  with  great  care,  and  much 
respect  was  shown  to  the  remains  of  deceased  heroes.  A 
warrior  and  a  hero  were  iu  those  days  convertible  terms. 
Mortuary  urns  are  among  the  most  numerous  class  of  re- 
mains which  have  been  discovered  in  Ireland,  and  exhibited 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of  artistic  sldll.  They  have  been 
found  singly  in  small  Cists,  or  stone  chambers,  or  collec- 
tively in  earthen  mounds ;  sometimes,  under  such  circum- 
stances, even  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred.  The  positions 
vary  in  which  these  urns  are  found — ^some  are  placed  erect, 
and  some  inverted.  They  contain  fragments  of  bones, 
which  have  been  evidently  subject  to  the  action  of  fire,  and 
as  charred  wood  and  vitrified  stones  are  frequently  found 
in  the  cromlechs,  it  is  probable  that  cremation  took  place 
upon  the  spot.  Cremation,  however,  was  not  a  rule,  for 
there  is  evidence  that  some  bodies  were  buried  clothed  in 
the  costume  of  the  period,  and  decorated  with  the  ornaments 
and  weapons  suitable  to  their  rank.  The  posture  was 
either  sitting  or  recumbent.  Soon  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  it  is  recorded  that  the  body  of  Laeghair6 
was  interred  with  his  shield  of  silver,  in  the  royal  bath  at 
Tara,  with  his  face  to  the  south,  as  if  fighting  with  the 
Leinster  men. 
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Section  II. 
T}(S  Ijanguage  and  Literature  of  the  Pagan  Irish. 

The  Celtic  dialects  belong  to  the  great  Indo-Grermanic, 
or  Aryan,  febmilj  of  langoages*  As  each  successive  migra- 
tion departed  from  the  parent  stock,  it  took  with  it  the 
parent  language  in  the  form  into  which  it  had  been  altered 
by  modification  or  deyelopment  during  the  period  which 
had  elapsed  from  the  preceding  migration.  The  migration 
which  preceded  would  therefore  haye  some  slight  difference 
in  its  forms  of  speech,  and  would  also  have  had  its  language 
acted  upon  more  or  less  from  without,  for  the  waves  of 
varied  tongues  act  on  each  other  as  the  ocean  wave  on  the 
bonlder  by  the  sea-shore.  Each  swarm  from  the  parent 
hive  took  with  it  the  parent  language,  and  preserved  it  in 
the  main,  so  that  certain  great  families  of  languages  can  be 
traced  at  once,  by  (1)  marking  the  common  words  which 
express  domestic  occupations  and  the  names  of  articles  in 
ordinary  use ;  and  (2)  by  removing  the  terminations  or 
inflections  of  nouns,  and  the  tenses  of  verbs,  and  reducing 
words  to  their  roots,  when  a  common  form  will  be  dis- 
covered. The  influence  of  other  families  of  languages  on 
the  Celtic  dialects,  in  consequence  of  intercommunication, 
is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Celtic  has  greater 
affinity  with  the  Latin,  the  Welsh  Celtic  with  the  Greek, 
while  the  Celtic  itself  is  a  still  older  branch  of  the  undis- 
covered mother  tongue ;  for  the  Sanscrit,  allowed,  until 
lately,  to  claim  this  honour,  is  now  relegated  to  the  place  of 
a  congener  to  the  other  classes  of  the  Aryan  family,  li 
takes,  however,  the  lead  in  philological  importance,  partly 
from  its  presumed  close  resemblance  to  the  unknown 
primitive  tongue,  and  partly  from  the  regularity  of  its 
strocture. 

Pritchard  observes  that  a  great  number  of  Celtic  words, 

If  not  the  greater  number,  may  be  reduced  to  monosyllabic 

^ords,  if  stripped  of  their  affixes  and  suffixes,  and  that 

'heae  words,  always  verbs,  are  closely  connected  with  roots 

bund  in  Sanscrit.     Modem  philologists  have  placed  the 
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science  on  its  ime  basis  by  resting  their  inductions  and 
classifications  on  grammatical  forms,  and  discarding  the 
old  and  most  imperfect  method  of  merely  observing  phonic 
affinities. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  remarks  that  the  Celts  were  the 
first  of  the  Aryans  who  arrived  in  Bnrope,  and  Pritchard 
dates  the  first  separation  at  about  three  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 

.  The  Irish  alphabet  consists  of  seventeen  letters,  which, 
like  the  Hebrew,  have  distinctive  names,  and  bear  also  a 
meaning  apart  from  their  nse  as  the  nomenclature  of  each, 
letter.  But  whereas  the  Hebrew  names  of  letters  bear,  as  a 
series,  no  special  significance,  there  is  a  marked  significance 
in  the  Celtic,  the  name  of  >each  letter  being  also  the  name 
of  some  tree  indigenous  to  Ireland.  Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  trees  were  named  by  early  colonists 
after  the  letters.  The  whole  subject  is,  however,  too  much 
open  to  conjectures  which  may  be  false,  and  conclusions 
whose  premisses  may  be  some  day  proved  to  be  untenable, 
to  admit  of  any  definite  statements.  The  letters  were 
named  thus : — 


1.  B.  Bdth 

Birch 

10.  G.  GoH 

Ivy 

2.  L.  Lids 

Mountain  Ash 

11.  P.  Peth 

8.  P.  Feam 

Alder 

12.  R.  B^ia 

Elder 

4  S.  8uil 

Willow 

13.  A.  Aihn 

Fir  Tree 

6.  N.  Nion 

Ash 

14  0.  Onn 

Broom 

6.  D.  Btdr 

Oak 

15.  U.  Ur 

Heath 

7.  T.  Teine 

16.  E.  Uadha 

Aspen 

8.  C.  Coll 

Hazel 

17.  I.  Eaya 

Yew 

9k  M.  Mum 

Vine 

Some  authorities  add  the  letter  H,  but  it  is  used  merely  to 
indicate  the  aspirated  form  of  other  letters,  and  never  as  an 
independent  radical  letter.  The  chief  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  Celtic  language  are,  (1)  a  euphonic  principle 
which  modifies  the  vowels  of  a  word ;  (2)  each  consonart 
has  a  twofold  sound,  broad  and  slender.  The  Irish  rule  of 
*  slender  to  slender,  and  broad  to  broad,'  is  veiy  similar  X) 
the  law  of  vocal    harmony  in   the    Pinnic- Tartarian,  or 
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noiihem  fiunily  of  languages.   The  slender  vowels  are  i,  e, 
and  the  broad  a,  o,  u. 

The  present  spoken  Irish  language  has  changed  so  con- 
siderably in  pronunciation,  and  especially  in  grammatical 
stnKton  by  the  addition  of  oa«  endings  to  nonns,  that  a 
modem  Irish-speaking  person  would  not  understand  the 
ancient  written  language,  and  the  pure  ancient  Celtic  manu- 
scripts cannot  be  read  by  an  ordinary  Celtic  scholar.  But 
the  value  of  these  manuscripts  to  the  philologist  has  been 
most  promptly  recognised  by  German  scholars,  of  which 
abundant  evidence  is  given  l^  Zeiiss  in  his  *  Gramniatica 
Celtica,'  and  by  Bopp  in  his  *  Glossarium  Comparativum 
Lingu»  SanscritsB.' 

The  Ogham  alphabet  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  use 
amongst  the  Pagan  Irish  Celts,  by  those  who  believe  that 
they  had  some  knowledge  of  writing  in  pre-Christian  times. 

It  corresponds  in  the  names  and  in  the  numbers  of  the 
letters  with  the  Celtic  alphabet  already  described;  but, 
instead  of  letters,  lines  or  groups  of  lines  are  used,  which 
are  arranged  with  reference  to  a  single  stem  line,  or  the 
sharp  edge  of  any  substance  on  which  they  may  be  en- 
graved. Ogham  inscriptions  in  general  begin  from  the 
bottom,  and  are  read  upwards  from  left  to  right.  They  are 
generally  merely  indications  of  the  name  and  family  of 
some  deceased  hero,  and  are  inscribed  on  his  pillar-stone. 
The  greater  number  of  these  inscriptions  are  found  in 
Ck>rk  and  Kerry,  but  a  few  have  been  noticed  in  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  one  in  Shetland. 

Pliny  says  that  tablets  of  wood  were  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Homer ;  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  Laertius  inform  us 
that  the  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  tables  of  wood. 
Thus,  before  the  use  of  papyrus  was  discovered,  stone 
and  wood  were  universally  employed  to  preserve  records  of 
pnbHc  events ;  and  even  in  our  own  times,  when  it  is  a 
special  object  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  an  inscription  it 
is  recorded  on  some  solid,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  imperishable 
material. 
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Section  IEC.     The  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Pagan  Irish. 

The  laws  of  ancient  Erin  demand  fall  and  special  noiao^f 
wlucli  shall  be  given  at  a  later  period,  when  they  come 
historically  under  notice  at  the  time  of  their  revision  by 
St.  Patrick.  Some  customs  will,  however,  be  mentioned 
here,  as  many  of  them  are  referable  to  the  earliest  period 
of  Celtic  history. 

According  to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  an  eminent  authority,  the 
pagan  Irish  divided  the  year  into  four  quarters,  each  of 
which  began  with  a  stated  day.  These  quarters  were 
named  respectively  Uarrach,  Samhradh,  Foghmha/r^  and 
OeimhridK  These  are,  unquestionably,  pure  Celtic  words, 
and  have  not  been  in  any  way  derived  from  the  Latin 
through  Christian  teachers,  an  evident  proof  of  the  anti- 
quity of  this  division.  Bealtinne  was  the  first  day  of  the 
summer  season  (Samhradh) ^  and  fires  were  lighted  to  cele- 
brate  its  advent.  On  the  first  day  of  harvest  (Foghmiha/r') 
games  were  celebrated  at  Taillte,  and  fires  were  lighted  at 
Tlachtgha.  The  beginning  of  spring  (IJarrach)  was  called 
Ormelc,  which  is  derived  from  oi,  ewe,  and  meh^  milk. 

According  to  the  ancient  Annals,  the  Irish  had  many 
roads,  which  were  cleaned  and  repaired  regxdarly  according 
to  law.  These  are  described  with  great  minuteness.  It  is 
frirther  specified,  that  they  should  be  cleaned  at  special 
times,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  free  from  brushwood, 
water,  and  weeds;  an  indication  that  roads,  even  in  the 
most  populous  districts,  were  by  no  means  as  frequently 
traversed  then  as  now. 

Section  IV. 

Architectti/re,  Domestic  Habitations^  Weapons,  a/nd  Dress  of 

the  Pagan  Oelt^ 

A  remarkable  resemblance  has  been  noticed  between  the 
pagan  military  architecture  of  Ireland,  and  the  early  Pelas- 
gian  monuments  in  Greece.  They  consist  of  enclosures, 
generally  circular,  of  massive  clay  walls,  built  without  any 
kind  of  mortar  or  cement,  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  thick. 
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These  forts  or  fortresses  are  usually  entered  by  a  narrow 
doorway,  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  are  of 
Cyclopean  architecture.  Indeed,  some  of  the  remains  in 
Ireland  can  only  be  compared  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
so  massive  are  the  blocks  of  stone  used  in  their  construc- 
tion. As  this  stone  is  frequently  of  a  kind  not  to  be  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  means  used  for  their 
transportation  are  as  much  a  matter  of  surprise  and  con- 
jecture,  as  those  by  which  they  were  placed  in  the  position 
in  which  they  are  found.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
forts  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Isles  of  Arran,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Gralway ;  there  are  others  in  Donegal,  Mayo,  and 
in  Kerry.  Some  of  these  erections  have  chambers  in  their 
massive  walls,  and  in  others  stairs  are  found  round  the 
interior  of  the  wall ;  these  lead  to  narrow  platforms,  varying 
from  eight  to  forty-three  feet  in  length,  on  which  the 
warriors  or  defenders  stood.  The  fort  of  Dunmohr,  in  the 
middle  island  of  Arran,  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  2,000 
years  old.  Besides  these  forts,  there  was  the  private  house, 
a  stone  habitation,  called  a  clochomny  in  which  an  individual 
or  &mily  resided ;  the  large  circular  dome-roofed  buildings, 
in  which  probably  a  community  lived ;  and  the  rath,  in- 
trendied  and  stockaded. 

But  stone  was  not  the  only  material  used  for  places  of 
defence  or  domestic  dwellings.  The  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting of  ancient  Irish  habitations  is  the  cra/rmoge^  a 
name  whose  precise  etymology  is  uncertain,  though  there 
is  Kttle  doubt  that  it  refers  in  some  way  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  structure. 

The  crannoges  were  formed  on  small  islets  or  shal- 
lows of  clay  or  marl  in  the  centre  of  a  lake,  probably 
dry  in  summer,  but  submerged  in  winter.  These  little 
islands,  or  mounds,  were  used  as  a  foundation  for  this 
singular  habitation.  Piles  of  wood,  or  heaps  of  stone  and 
bones  driven  into  or  heaped  on  the  soil,  formed  the  support 
of  the  crannoge.  They  were  used  as  places  of  retreat  or 
concealment,  and  are  usually  found  near  the  ruins  of  such 
old  forts  or  castles  as  are  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  or  marshes. 
Sometimes  they  are  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
causeway,  but  usually  there  is  no  appearance  of  any ;  and. 
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a  small  canoe  has  been,  witli  but  very  few  exceptions,  dis- 
covered in  or  near  each  crannoge. 

Since  the  investigation  of  these  erections  in  Ireland, 
others  have  been  discovered  in  the  Swiss  lakes  of  a  similar 
kind,  containing,  or  rather  formed  on,  the  same  extraordinary 
accomnlation  of  bones  between  the  wooden  piles. 

The  cromlechs,  pillar-stones,  and  large  stone  circles  aU 
belong  to  sepulchral  rites,  and  the  more  or  less  ornamented 
nms  in  which  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  deposited. 
The  Irish  keen  \_caoine]  may  still  be  heard  in  Algeria  and 
Upper  Egypt,  even  as  Herodotus  heard  it  chanted  by 
Lybian  women.  This  wailing  for  the  deceased  is  a  most 
ancient  custom ;  and  if  antiqidty  imparts  dignity,  it  can 
hardly  be  termed  barbarous.  The  Eomans  employed 
keeners  at  their  funerals,  an  idea  which  they  probably 
borrowed  &om  the  Etruscans,  with  many  others  incom- 
parably more  valuable,  but  carefully  self-appropriated.  The 
Irish  wa^  also  may  have  had  an  identity  of  origin  with  the 
.fiineral  feasts  of  the  Greeks,  Etruscans,  and  Bomans,  whose 
customs  were  all  probably  derived  from  a  common  source. 

The  peculiar  objects  caUed  celts,  and  the  weapons  and 
domestic  utensils  of  this  or  an  earlier  period,  are  a  subject 
of  scarcely  less  interest. 

Among  primitive  nations,  the  tool  and  the  weapon 
differed  but  little.  The  hatchet  which  served  to  feU  the 
tree,  was  as  readily  used  to  cleave  open  the  head  of  an 
enemy.  The  knife,  whether  of  stone  or  hard  wood, 
carved  the  hunter's  prey,  or  gave  a  death-stroke  in  battle. 
Such  weapons  or  implements  have,  however,  frequently 
been  found  with  metal  articles,  under  circumstances  which 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  former  was  continued 
long  after  the  discovery  of  the  superior  value  of  the  latter. 
Probably,  even  while  the  Tuatha  De  Dauann  artificers  were 
framing  their  more  refined  weapons  for  the  use  of  nobles 
and  knights,  the  rude  fashioner  of  fiint-arrows  and  spear- 
heads stni  continued  to.  exercise  the  crafb  he  had  learned 
from  his  fore£a.thers,  for  the  benefit  of  poorer  or  less 
fastidious  warriors. 

The  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the  pagan  Irish  were  well 
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fikOIed  in  the  higlier  aria  of  working  in  metals.  If  tlie 
arbitrary  division  of  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
can  be  made  to  bold  good,  we  mast  either  suppose  that  the 
Irish  Celt  -^  possessed  of  ertraordinary  mental  powers, 
hj  which  he  deyeloped  the  mechanical  arts  graduallj,  or 
that,  with  sacoessive  immigrations,  he  obtained  an  increase 
of  knowledge  from  exterior  sources.  The  bardic  annals 
&Yonr  the  latter  theory. 

The  principal  weapons  of  the  Pagan  Celt  were  first,  in 
the  stone  age,  flint  knives,  some  of  which  were  formed  with 
great  care  and  considerable  skill,  and  sling-stones,  which  are 
mentioned  constantly  ia  the  early  annals  as  doing  deadly 
service  on  the  field  of  battle.  Stones  were  also  used  as  a 
Tery  efGBctiye  missile  for  the  destruction  of  birds,  and  every 
warrior  carried  in  hia  belt  or  girdle  a  stone  called  Ida  Mu 
ledh ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  stone  was  used,  with 
a  sling  or  merely  thrown  by  hand.  Arrow-heads  of  flint 
are  also  found  ia  great  numbers,  and  spears  of  the  same 
material.  The  spears  are  carefully  polished ;  the  arrow- 
heads are  rough,  but  well  formed.  Serrated  fliat  imple- 
ments are  rare,  though  veiy  abundant  in  Scandinavian 
finds.  Stone  celts  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  some 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  polish.  It  is  doubts 
whether  the  celt  was  a  tool  or  weapon ;  probably  it  was 
used  for  both  purposes.  Stone  hammers  and  axes  have 
also  been  found.  Stone  moulds  for  casting  bronze  celts 
and  arrows  are  also  amongst  some  of  the  most  interesting 
jremains  in  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

The  principal  domestic  utensils  were  stone  cups,  flint 
knives,  and  grain-rubbers,  for  trituratmg  com.  The  Irish 
were,  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  agricultural  people.  It  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  grain,  and  particularly  wheats 
both  white  and  red,  with  oats  and  rye,  were  grown  abun- 
dantly in  Ireland  before  the  Christian  era.  The  quern,  a 
step  beyond  the  mere  grain-rubber,  which  must  be  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  is  also  well  represented.  Querns  are  still 
used  in  some  remote  districts  in  Ireland. 

The  earliest  dress  was  undoubtedly  skins  of  animals,  aud 
civilisation  has  only  advanced  as  far  from  the  original 
oostnine  as  it  has,  by  advanced  skill,  improved  in  preparing 
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it.  A  skin  dress,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  $till  remains, 
evidencing  the  nse  of  that  material.  Portions  of  the  seams 
still  renudn,  which  are  sewn  with  fine  gut,  and  with  remark- 
able neatness.  A  careful  examination  of  the  surface  shows 
that  the  material  is  deer  skin.  The  use  of  leathern  clothes 
is  mentioned  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  Irish  history. 

Shoes  and  boots,  of  great  antiquity,  have  also  been  fonnd. 
Some  of  them  are  made  of  a  single  piece  of  leather. 

Woollen  garments  were  undoubtedly  in  use  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  particular  colours  were  worn  m  an  in- 
dication of  rank.  A  deep  yellow — called  in  Celtic  croch^ 
and  by  the  English  settlers  saffron — ^was  for  many  centuries 
the  prevailing  hue  of  Irish  garments. 

The  bards  were  allowed  to  wear  some  distinctive  dress 
of  birds'  feathers,  and  mention  is  made  on  several  occa- 
sions of  this  peculiar  costume. 


Section  V.    The  F,aima  (md  Flora  of  IreUmd, 

One  of  the  oldest  lists  of  the  animals  of  the  British  Isles 
is  contained  in  an  Irish  poem  in  the  Library  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy,  the  original  of  which  was  written  in  the 
ninth  century ;  but  there  are  a  few  references  to  this  subject 
in  the  Annals.  The  brown  bear — ^in  Irish,  mathghamJiam — 
was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  camivora.  The  great  cave 
bear  coexisted  with  the  mammoth ;  and  the  gigantic  Irish 
elk  (jOervus  megaceros),  for  which  there  is  no  Irish  name, 
is  the  tallest  animal  of  its  class,  but  palaeontologists  are 
doubtful  of  its  coexistence  with  man.  The  wolf — in  Irish, 
dr  alUneh,  or  the  wild  hound,  and  sometimes  also  called 
mactvrey  or  the  son  of  the  soil — existed  until  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  Irish  greyhound,  cvr^  has  also  be- 
come extinct.  Besides  these  more  noticeable  animals,  there 
were  the  fox,  the  red  dog,  the  otter,  the  badger,  the  martin, 
the  stoat  and  weasel,  and  the  wild  and  domestic  cat.  The 
seal  also  abounded  upon  the  sea  coasts. 

For  domestic  purposes,  there  were  the  sheep  and  goat, 
and  the  red  deer,  fiodh  ruadh,  the  chief  object  of  the  chase. 
The  horse  was  coexistent  with  the  elephant  in  pre-historic 
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iiines,  and  the  wild  boar  abounded  in  the  woods  nntil  a 
recent  period.  The  hare,  called  in  IriEh.  gearr-fiodh  (the 
short-eared),  and  the. rabbit,  were  also  nnmerons ;  bnt  the 
great  wealth  of  the  Pagan  herdsman  was  his  cattle,  and 
some  of  the  most  sanguinary  fends  recorded  in  the  Annals 
were  simply  raids,  in  which  the  victorious  party  marched 
off  triumphantly  with  the  cattle  of  his  enemies.  Barter 
was  also  carried  on  by  exchange  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
the  annalists  carefully  recorded  the  many  epidemics  by 
which  their  flocks  were  decimated. 

Fish  was  abundant,  and  much  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
especially  salmon.  Bees  were  carefully  and  extensively 
cultivated,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Brehon  Laws  is 
devoted  to  regulating  this  article  of  commerce. 

Erom  the  earliest  period,  Ireland  was  richly  wooded ; 
hence  the  Annals  were  ftdl  of  records  of  *  plain  clearings,' 
as  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  occupations  of  each 
new  tribe  of  immigrants.  It  was  always  an  Emerald  Isle, 
in  verdure  and  fertility,  and  the  comparatively  recent  bog 
deposits  have  preserved  abundant  remains  of  its  ancient 
flora.  Hazel,  oak,  yew,  and  pine,  of  gigantic  growth,  have 
been  found  beneai^  the  deepest  beds  of  this  desiccative 
substance,  now  denominated  turf,  and  composed  of  mosses, 
heath,  and  grasses,  compressed  into  soHd  form.  Three 
species  of  pine  have  been  discovered,  and  the  Annals  men- 
tion hazel  nuts,  acorns,  beech  nuts,  and  crab-apples  in  their 
list  of  edibles. 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 

THE  BEIGN  OP  XUSQt  LAEaHAIB^  —  TTTR  FIBSI  CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS  TO  lEBLAND  —  THE  CAPTITITT  AND  MISSION  OF 
ST.  PATRICK  —  THE  FOUNDATION  OP  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
SCOTLAND  BY  THE  DALARADIANS — THE  CONVERSION  OF 
CONTINENTAL  NATIONS  BY  IRISH  MISSIONARIES  —  THE 
FOUNDATION  OP  NUMEROUS  COLLEGES  AND  MONASTIC 
SCHOOLS  IN  IRELAND  —  THE  THREE  ORDERS  OF  IRISH 
SAINTS — THE  MISSIONS  OP  ST.  COLUMBA  IN  SCOTLAND;  AND 
OP  ST.  OOLUKBANUS  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  lEISH  PENTARCHY. 
A.D.  428  TO  A.D.  458. 

SxxcBBONOTJs  EvEin^s :  Valentian  in.,  Emperor  of  the  West— Theo- 
dosiiu  the  Greats  Empezor  of  the  East^Pharamond,  King  of  the 
Franks — ^Britain  abandoned  by  the  Eomans — Invasion  of  the  Saxons 
—Spain  nnder  the  Vandals — General  Council  of  Ephesus — St.  Au- 
gustine, Bishop  of  Hippo — Pontificate  of  St.  Celestine. 


Section  I. 
The  reign  of  Ki/ng  Laeghiire  and  the  Mission  of  Falladius, 

FAL  of  the  Nine  Hostages  had  fourteen  sons,  eight  of 
whom  left  issue.  The  eldest,  Laeghair^,  succeeded  his 
uncle  Dathi  as  Ard-Bigh,  or  chief  monarch  of  Ireland.  His 
descendants  had  the  tribe  name  of  Hj-NiaU ;  but  the  fami- 
lies of  his  twin  sons  Eoghan  and  Gonall  Qulban  are  distin- 
guished as  the  northern  Hy-Niall.  Another  son,  Couall 
CiiTan,  is  the  progenitor  of  the  southern  Hy-Nialls.  This 
branch  of  the  family,  however,  neyer  attained  the  same 
importance  as  the  northern  sept. 

In  the  second  year  of  Laeghair6  the  Four  Masters  have 
the  following  record :  '  In  this  year  Pope  Celestinus  the 
First  sent  Palladius  to  Ireland,  to  propagate  the  faith 
among  the  Irish ;  and  he  landed  in  the  county  of  Leinster 
with  a  company  of  twelve  men.  Dathi,  son  of  Garchu, 
refused  to  admit  him ;  but  he  baptized  a  few  persons  in 
Ireland,  and  three  wooden  churches  were  erected  by  him, 
namely,  Cell-Mne,  Teach-na-Bomhan,  and  Domhnach- Arta. 
At  Cell-Fine  he  left  his  books,  and  a  shrine,  with  the 
rehcs  of  Paul  and  Peter  and  many  martyrs  besides.     He 
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left  these  four  in  those  cliiipches — ^AngtistiiniB,  Benedictus, 
Silvester,  and  Solinus.  Palladius,  on  his  returning  back  to 
Rome  (as  he  did  not  receive  respect  in  Ireland),  contracted 
a  disease  in  the  country  of  the  Crinthuigh,  and  died 
thereof.' 

There  are  many  authorities  for  this  brief  account  of  the 
earliest  Christian  mission  to  Ireland,  but  the  principal 
authority  apart  from  the  Irish  Annals  is  the  *  Chronicle '  of 
Prosper.  He  thu3  records  this  important  event :  '  Palladius 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Celestine,  and  sent  as  the  first 
bishop  to  the  Iri^  beheving  in  Christ/  The  words  ad 
8coto8  m  Ohristv/m  credentea  evidence  an  opinion  that  there 
were  some  converts  already  in  Ireland.  This,  doubtless, 
was  the  result  of  occasional  intercourse  with  Britain,  where 
Tertullian  informs  us  that  as  e&rly  as  the  second  century 
parts  of  the  country  not  yet  visited  by  the  Romans  were 
already  subject  to  Christ. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Palladius. 
Prosper  states  that  through  his  intervention  Pope  Celestine 
sent  Germanus,  the  world-femous  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  in 
his  own  place  [vice  sria]  to  root  out  heresy,  and  to  direct 
the  Britons  to  the  Catholic  &ith,  for  Agricola,  a  Pela- 
gian, son  of  Severianus,  a  Pelagian  bishop,  had  corrupted 
the  churches  of  Britain  ^  by  insinuation  of  his  doctrine.' 

The  Irish  writers,  and  especially  Mnircha^Macca-Mac- 
theni,  in  the  '  Book  of  Armagh,'  style  him  chief  deacon  of 
St.  Celestine.  This  was  an  important  position  in  the 
Roman  Church.  The  Popes  were  frequently  chosen  frx)m 
the  ranks  of  the  Roman  deacons,  on  whom  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  or  the  captivity  of  a  pontiff,  the  ad* 
ministration  devolved. 

The  sites  of  two  of  the  churches  which  Palladius  erected 
have  been  identified.  They  were  situated  in  the  territory 
of  Hy-GbiTchon,  on  the  river  Inver  Dee,  in  the  east  of  the 
present  county  of  Wicklow.  The  site  of  Cell-Fine  is  doubt- 
ful, but  may  be  the  present  Dunlavin.  Teach-na-Romhan, 
or  the  House  of  the  Romans,  has  been  identified  as  Tigwin) 
and  Domhnach-Arta  as  Dunard,  near  Red'cross. 

The  reign  of  Laeghair^  has  few  events  of  interest  apart 
from  ecclesiastical   history.      Under  the  age    of    Christ, 
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A.D.  431,  the  Annals  record  the  ordinatioH  of  St.  Patrick  by 
Pope  Celestine,  and  in  the  following  year  they  mention  his 
arrival  in  Ireland,  thns :  *  The  fonrth  year  of  Laeghair6. 
Patrick  came  to  Ireland  this  year,  and  proceeded  to  baptize 
and  bless  the  Irish — inen,  women,  sons,  and  daughters,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  did  not  consent  to  receive  fidth  and  baptism 
from  him,  as  his  Life  relates.'  As  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  any  nation  leads  to  the  most  important  changes 
socially  and  politically,  a  detailed  account  of  St.  Patrick's 
life  and  mission  will  be  given  in  a  separate  section. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  King  Laeghair^,  the  '  writings  and 
old  books '  of  Ireland  were  collected  by  the  request  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  king,  to  one  place, 
that  they  might  be  carefully  examined  and  revised.  The 
works  thus  collected  are  called  the  Secmchus  and  Femechua^ 
the  Histoiy  and  Laws*  From  these  the  great  law-book  called 
the  Senchus  Mor  was  compiled.  According  to  the  account 
given  in  the  Senchus  itself  nine  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  compilation:  *Laeghaire,  Core,  Dairi,  the  hardy; 
Patrick,  Benen,  Caimech,  the  priests ;  Bossa,  Dubhthach, 
Fergus,  with  science ;  these  were  the  nine  pillars  of  the 
Senchus  Mor.'  The  authority  for  the  authorship,  with  ail 
account  of  the  work,  will  be  given  in  the  section  on  the 
Laws  of  Ancient  Ireland. 

Laegbair^  died  a  Pagan,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years. 
He  had  attempted  to  reimpose  the  Boromean  tribute,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Leinster  men. 
In  453  he  gained  a  victory  over  them,  but  in  45?  he  was 
defeated  and  captured  at  Ath-dara,  on  the  river  Barrow. 
Before  his  release  he  was  obliged  to  swear,  by  the  old  Pagan 
oath,  that  he  would  not  again  demand  tribute  fix)m  them. 
The  following  year  he  broke  this  solemn  pledge,  and  as  he 
was  struck  dead  by  lightning,  or  in  some  sudden  manner, 
when  returning  home  from  battle,  the  bards  attributed  his 
death  to  the  agency  of  the  *  gods,'  whose  honour  he  had 
violated  by  breaking  the  oath  made  *by  the  sun  and  moon.' 
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Section  n.    The  Irish  Pewtarchy. 

Before  entering  on  tihe  Hstoiy  of  the  Boman  missions 
for  the  conversion  of  Pagan  Ireland,  and  the  wonderfdl 
success  of  St.  Patrick,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
glance  at  the  five  great  divisions  or  kingdoms  of  Ireland ; 
their  origin,  their  mode  of  government,  and  the  principal 
governing  &milies  and  clans  of  each  province. 

The  fonr  provinces  into  which  Ireland  is  divided  at 
present  correspond  in  some  respects  with  the  ancient 
divisions.  The  kingdom  of  Meath,  thongh  the  smallest^ 
was  the  most  important  portion  of  the  ancient  pen- 
tarchy.  The  plain  of  Meath,  which  inclndes  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Magh  Breagh,  'the  great  or  magni- 
ficent pbin.  Part  of  this  kingdom,  at  a  later  period,  was 
called  Pingal,  from  the  Danes  or  Norwegians  who  planted 
a  colony  there,  and  were  denominated  by  the  Irish  Fine 
Gall,  or  the  tribe  of  foreigners.  The  plain  of  Brigra,  or 
the  Brigantes,  so  called  from  being  possessed  by  the  Bri- 
gantes,  extended  northward  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  and 
thence  to  Kells,  including  Tara,  Trim,  Navan,  Athboy,  &c. 
Another  great  division  of  ancient  Meath  was  called  Tebtha 
[Teffia],  It  comprised  the  present  county  Meath,  with 
part  of  Longford,  and  the  King's  County. 

The  Irish  chief  monarch,  or  Ard-Bigh,  was  generally 
selected  from  amongst  the  kings  of  Meath.  Prom  the 
earKest  historical  period  to  the  fifth  century,  the  Ard-Righ 
was  chosen  occasionally  from  the  descendants  of  Eber, 
Eremon,  or  Ir ;  but  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  eleventh 
century  the  O'Neils,  of  the  race  of  Eremon,  held  the  chief 
regal  power.  In  1002,  however,  Brian  Boru,  King  of 
Munster,  who  was  of  the  race  of  Eber,  dethroned  Malachy 
and  became  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  kings  of  Meath  had 
their  chief  residence  at  J)tm-na  Sciath,  or  the  Fortress  of 
the  Shields,  situated  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Ainnim,  now 
Lough  Ennell,  near  Mullingar. 

Murtogh  O'Malaghlin  was  King  of  Meath  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  invasion,  and  his  kingdom  was  transferred  to 
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Hugh  de  Lacy  by  a  grant  of  Hemy  IE.  He  was  tihe  last 
independent  king  of  MeatH.  The  family  has  become  now 
ahnost  extinct,  though  it  was  one  of  the  five  royal  Milesian 
families  eligible  for  the  chief  sovereignty.  The  other 
fisonilies  were  the  O'Neils,  kings  of  Ulster ;  the  O'Conors, 
kings  of  Connanght ;  the  O'Brians,  kings  of  Mnnster ;  and 
the  MacMnrraghs,  kings  of  Leinster,  now  represented  by 
the  O'Cavenaghs.  Each  of  these  great  &;milies  have  still 
noble  representatives. 

In  1172  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  appointed  Lord  Palatine  by 
Henry  H.,  and  dispossessed  aU  these  princes  as  &!•  as  he 
oonld,  to  distribute  the  land  amongst  his  followers.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  principal  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers :  The  Plunketts,  who  became  Earls  of 
Fingal;  the  Grormanstons ;  the  Barons  of  Trimblestown ; 
the  Bellews,  the  Davies,  the  Cusacks,  and  the  Darceys. 

The  kingdom  of  Munster  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  a  pagan  Irish  king,  whose  existence  even  is  doubtfal. 
Ancient  Munster  comprised  the  present  counties  of  Tip- 
perary,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  part  of 
Kilkenny.  It  was  divided  into  Tuadh  MumJian,  anglicised 
Thomond ;  Bes  Mumhan,  anglicised  Desmond ;  Oirmhumha, 
anglicised  Ormond;  and  West  Munster,  known  as  lar 
Mumhain.  These  districts  should  be  carefdlly  remembered, 
and  noted,  as  they  will  be  frequently  mentioned  at  a 
later  period.  Munster,  it  is  said,  was  governed  by  the 
Milesians  of  the  race  of  Eber;  and  from  this  race  many 
Ard-Bighs  were  elected.  In  early  times  the  descendants 
of  Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  and  uncle  of  Milesius,  possessed 
considerable  portions  of  this  territory. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Luighen,  now  Leinster,  com- 
prised the  present  counties  of  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Carlow, 
and  Queen's  County,  with  part  of  Kilkenny,  King's  County, 
Kildare,  and  that  part  of  the  county  Dublin  south  of  the 
river  liffey.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  old  king- 
dom of  Meath  was  added  to  Leinster,  with  the  county  of 
Louth,  which  until  then  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ulster. 

The  MacMurroughs  were  kings  of  Leinster  previous  to 
the  English  invasion,  and  maintained  their  independence 
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for  several  centuries.  They  were  i^presented  by  the 
O'Cavanaghs  at  a  later  period.  The  O'Tooles  were  the 
most  important  of  the  Leinster  chiefbains. 

The  principal  Anglo-Norman  settlers  in  Leinster  were 
the  Talbots,  Butlers,  Keatings,  Esmondes,  Howards,  Eus- 
taces, <&c.  Some  of  the  most  important  families  settled  in 
this  part  of  Ireland  partly  because  it  was  nearest  to  the 
English  coast,  and  partly  because,  for  the  same  reason,  it 
was  the  most  easily  subdued. 

The  kingdom  of  Uladh,  or  Ulster,  comprised  the  counties 
of  Louth,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  Down,  Antrim,  Tyrone, 
Derry,  Donegal,  and  Fermanagh.  The  county  Cavan, 
which  was  part  of  Brefiiey,  belonged  to  Connaught,  but  was 
afterwards  added  to  Ulster*  The  county  Louth,  which  was 
part  of  ancient  Ulster,  was  added  to  Leinster.  The  divisions 
of  this  province  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Irish'  history, 
and  should  be  carefully  remembered. 

Tir  Eogain  comprised  the  present  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Derry,  with  part  of  DonegaL  The  kings  of  Ulster  resided 
at  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Grinan,  situated  on  a  hill  of 
the  same  name.  The  ruins  indicate  a  structure  of  great 
extent  and  Cyclopean  architecture.  Tir  Eogain  obtained 
its  name  from  Owen,  son  of  Nial,  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
and  was  anglicised  into  Tyrone. 

The  name  of  Meath,  originally  appUed  to  the  whole 
province  of  Ulster,  was  at  a  later  period  confined  to  a  large 
territory  comprising  the  present  county  Down  and  part  of 
Antrim.  This  district  was  also  called  Dalariada,  from  daly 
a  part  or  portion,  and  Ariada,  a  king  of  Ulster  in  the  third 
century.  The  chief  clans  were:  the  Dunlevys,  heads  of 
the  famous  military  race  of  the  Redbranch  Knights ;  the 
MgLcGuires;  the  O'Flynns;  and  the  MacGowans.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  Hugh  Boy  O'Neil  took  possession  of 
the  northern  part  of  Dalariada,  and  from  him  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Claneboy. 

The  chief  Norman  settlers  here  were :  John  de  Courcy ; 
the  De  Lacys,  who  expelled  him,  as  he  had  expelled  the 
native  princes ;  and  the  De  Burgos  now  took  the  name  of 
Burke,  and  became  earls  of  Ulster. 

The  territory  of  Dalariada  was  divided  into  two  larg6 
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districts — ^the  Glynns,  so  called  from  its  having  several 
large  glens,  and  the  Keuta.  The  MacDonalds  of  this 
district  were  created  earls  of  Antrim. 

The  kingdom  of  Connaught,  in  Irish  Gonacht,  comprised 
tlio  present  counties  of  Gtdway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon, 
Leitrim,  and  Cavan ;  the  latter  comity  was  added  in  the 
reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  The  principal  district  was  JJi 
FiachracK  called  after  a  celebrated  warrior  named  Fiachra, 
who  died  a.d.  402  of  wounds  received  in  battle.  He  was 
the  &ther  of  Dathi,  who  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the 
Alps.  Amalgaidh,  another  son  of  Fiachra,  was  king  of 
Connaught ;  and  the  territory  of  Tirawley,  in  Mayo,  obtained 
its  name  from  him. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MISSION  OF  ST.  PATEICK,  AND  THE  INTEODUCTION 
OF  CHKISTIANITY  INTO  IRELAND. 


8t,  Patriclc's  Missionary  Labours. 

THE  sixth  century  was  an  age  of  missionary  enterprise. 
The  rapid  extension  of  the  Roman  conquests  for  several 
centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  providential  means 
for  fiusiKtating  the  conversion  of  many  nations.  England, 
Gaul,  and  many  parts  of  Germany  were  thus  gradually 
civilised  and  enlightened;  and  missionaries  were  soon 
found  amongst  the  new  converts  as  zealous  in  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  Faith  as  their  teachers  had  been 
in  imparting  that  knowledge.  The  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  the  apostle  of  Ireland  are  recorded  in  well-authen- 
ticated and  ancient  documents.  But  some  minor,  and, 
for  the  present  work,  unimportant  details  are,  and  must 
always  remain,  undecided.  The  birthplace  of  the  saint  is 
included  in  this  category,  and  has  been  contended  for  by 
several  nationalities.  The  more  probable  opinion,  and 
that  which  at  present  prevails,  is  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne.  In  his  *  Confession,'  a  work 
still  preserved,  he  says  that  his  family  had  a  farm  near  the 
town  of  Bonaven  TabemioB,  and  that  he  was  made  captive 
there.  The  identification  of  this  place  is  a  question  for 
archsBologists.  St.  Patrick  was  made  captive  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  when  brought  to  Ireland  was  sold  as  a 
slave  to  a  northern  chieftaia  named  Milcho,  whose  pos- 
sessions were  in  that  part  of  Dalariada  now  comprised  in 
the  present  county  Antrim. 
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St.  Patrick's  father  was  a  deacon,  who  had  resigned 
the  office  of  a  decurio  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
work.  His  mother,  Conchessa,  was  either  a  sister  or 
niece  of  the  famous  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  earhest 
biography  of  the  saint  was  written  by  his  disciple  Fiacc, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  bard  Dubtach,  and  who  was 
converted  and  ordained  bishop  by  St.  Patrick.  Hence 
there  is  both  early  and  authentic  material  for  the  life  of 
the  saint. 

St.  Patrick  has  himself  recorded  the  harshness  of  his 
captiviiy,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  masters,  who  kept  him 
day  and  night  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
feeding  sheep  and  swine  upon  the  mountains.  The  carefol 
reb'gious  education  which  he  had  received  in  his  father's 
house  proved  at  once  his  safeguard  and  his  consolation.  A 
hundred  times  in  the  day,  and  a  hundred  times  in  the 
night,  he  informs  us,  he  prayed  to  the  God  of  the  captive 
and  the  slave,  and  after  six  years'  bondage  he  was  de- 
livered. While  watching  in  tiie  night  he  heard  a  voice 
which  commanded  him  to  hasten  to  a  certain  port,  where 
he  would  find  a  ship  ready  to  take  him  to  his  own  coun- 
try. He  thus  describes  his  escape :  '  And  I  came  in  the 
power  of  the  Lord,  who  directed  my  course  towards  a 
good  end ;  and  I  was  under  no  apprehension  until  I  arrived 
where  the  ship  was.  It  was  then  clearing  out,  and  I  caUed 
for  a  paasage.  But  the  master  of  the  vessel  got  angry, 
and  said  to  me,  '*  Do  not  attempt  to  come  with  us."  On 
hearing  this  I  retired,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  cabin 
where  I  had  been  received  as  a  guest.  And,  on  my  way 
thither,  I  began  to  pray;  but  before  I  had  finished  my 
prayer,  I  heard  one  of  the  men  crying  out  with  a  loud 
voice  after  me,  "  Come,  quickly ;  for  they  are  calling  you," 
and  inunediately  I  returned.  And  they  said  to  me,  "  Come,. 
we  receive  thee  on  trust.  Be  our  friend,  just  as  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  you."  We  then  set  sail,  and  after  three  days 
reached  land.'  The  two  breviaries  of  Bheims  and  Fiacc's 
Hymn  agree  in  stating  that  the  men  with  whom  Patrick 
embarked  were  merchants  from  Graul,  and  that  they  landed 
in  a  place  called  Treguir,  in  Brittany,  some  distance  from 
his  native  place.     Their  charity,  however,  was  amply  re- 
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paid.  Travelling  tbrougli  a  desert  country,  they  had  surely 
perished  with  hunger,  if  the  prayers  of  the  saint  had  not, 
we  are  told,  obtained  them  a  miraculous  supply  of  food. 

It  is  said  that  St.  Patrick  suffered  a  second  captivity, 
which,  however,  only  lasted  sixty  days ;  but  of  this  little 
is  known.  Afber  a  short  residence  at  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  St.  Martin,  near  Tours,  founded  by  his  saintly  rela- 
tive, he  placed  himself  (probably  in  his  thirtieth  year) 
under  the  direction  of  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  was  favoured  with  the 
remarkable  vision  or  dream  relating  to  his  Irish  apostolate. 
He  thus  describes  it  in  his  *  Confessio  : ' — 

*  I  saw,  in  a  nocturnal  vision,  a  man  named  Victoricus, 
coming  as  if  from  Ireland,  with  a  large  parcel  of  letters, 
one  of  which  he  handed  to  me.  On  reading  the  beginning 
of  it,  I  found  it  contained  these  words :  "  The  voice  of  the 
Irish ; "  and  while  reading  it  I  thought  I  heard,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  voice  of  a  multitude  of  persons  near  the 
Wood  of  Foclut,  which  is  near  the  western  sea ;  and  they 
cried  out,  as  if  with  one  voice,  "  We  entreat  thee,  holy  youth, 
to  come  and  henceforth  walk  amongst  us/'  And  I  was 
greatly  affected  in  my  heart,  and  could  read  no  longer; 
and  then  I  awoke.' 

St.  Patrick  retired  to  Italy  after  this  vision,  and  there 
spent  many  years.  During  this  period  he  visited  Lerins 
and  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  Lerins  was  even 
then  called  the  insula  heata,  from  the  number  of  holy  men 
who  dwelt  there,  or  who  came  thither  for  instruction.  St. 
Honoratus,  the  founder  of  this  famous  school  and  monas- 
tery, was  then  living,  and  many  persons  of  note  were  as- 
sembled there  at  the  time  of  St.  Patrick's  visit.  Amongst 
qthers  we  find  the  names  of  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  St.  Lupus 
of^Tppyes,  and  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins. 

St.  IPfffcrick  visited  Home  about  the  year  431,  accom- 
panied byV  priest  named  Segetius,  who  was  sent  with  him 
by  St.  GernJi^ns,  to  vouch  for  the  sanctity  of  his  character, 
and  his  fitnes^jfor  the  Irish  mission.  Pope  Celestine  received 
him  fovourablyNand  dismissed  him  with  his  benediction 
and  approbation.^  St.  Patrick  then  returned  once  more  to 
his  master,  who  f^as  residing  at  Auxerre.     From  thence 
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he  went  into  tlie  north  of  Granl,  and  there  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  St.  Palladins,  and  the  &ilnre  of  his 
mission,  he  was  immediately  consecrated  bishop  by  the  ve- 
nerable Amato,  a  prelate  of  great  sanctity,  then  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ebovia.  Anxilius,  Isseminns,  and 
other  disciples  of  the  saint,  received  holy  orders  at  the  same 
time.  They  were  subsequently  promoted  to  the  episcopacy 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

In  the  year  432  St.  Patrick  landed  in  Ireland.  It  was 
the  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of  St.  Sixtus  HE.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Celestine  ;  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lae- 
ghaire,  son  of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  King  of  Ireland. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  saint  landed  first  at  a 
place  called  Libher  De,  believed  to  be  the  mouth  of  the 
Bray  river,  in  Wicklow.  Here  he  was  repulsed  by  the  in- 
habitants— ^a  circumstance  which  can  be  easily  accounted 
for  from  its  proximity  to  the  territory  of  King  Nathi,  who 
had  so  lately  driven  away  his  predecessor,  Palladius. 

St.  Patrick  returned  to  his  ship,  and  sailing  towards  the 
north,  landed  at  the  little  island  of  Holm  Patrick,  near 
Skerries,  off  the  north  coast  of  Dublin.  After  a  brief  stay 
he  proceeded  still  farther  northward,  and  finally  entering 
Strangford  Lough,  landed  with  his  companions  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Magh-Inis,  in  the  present  barony  of  Lecale.  Having 
penetrated  some  distance  into  the  interior,  they  were  en- 
countered by  Dicho,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  who,  hearing  of 
their  embarkation,  and  supposing  them  to  be  pirates,  had 
assembled  a  formidable  body  of  retainers  to  expel  them  from 
his  shores.  But  it  is  said  that  the  moment  he  perceived 
Patrick,  his  apprehensions  vanished.  Afber  some  brief 
converse,  Dicho  invited  the  saint  and  his  companions  to  his 
house,  and  soon  after  received  himself  the  grace  of  holy 
baptism.  Dicho  was  St.  Patrick's  first  convert,  and  the 
first  who  erected  a  Christian  church  under  his  direction. 
The  memory  of  this  event  is  still  ,preserved  in  the  name 
Saull,  the  modern  contraction  of  Sahhall  PadndCf  or 
Patrick's  Bam.  The  saint  was  especially  attached  to  the 
scene  of  his  first  missionary  success,  and  frequently  retired 
to  the  monastery  which  was  established  there  later. 

After  a  brief  residence  with  the  new, converts,  Patrick 
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set  out  for  the  habitation  of  his  old  master,  Milcho.  It  is 
said  that  when  Milcho  heard  of  the  approach  of  his  former 
slave,  he  became  so  indignant,  that,  in  a  violent  fit  of  pas- 
sion, he  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  perished  himself  in  the 
fiames.  The  saint  returned  to  Saull,  and  &om  thence  jour- 
neyed by  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  where  he 
landed  at  a  small  port  called  Colp.  Tara  was  his  destina- 
tion ;  but  on  his  way  thither  he  stayed  a  night  at  the  house 
of  a  man  of  property  iiamed  Seschimn.  This  man  and  Ws 
whole  family  were  baptized,  and  one  of  his  sons  received  the 
name  of  Benignus  from  St.  Patrick,  on  account  of  the  gen- 
tleness of  Hs  mamier. 

On  Holy  Saturday  St.,  Patrick  arrived  at  Slane,  where 
he  caused  a  tent  to  be  erected,  and  lighted  the  paschal  fire 
at  nightfjEill,  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the  Easter 
festival.  The  princes  and  chiefbains  of  Meath  were,  at  the 
same  tune,  assembled  at  Tara,  where  King  Laeghair^  was 
holding  a  great  pagan  festival.  The  object  of  this  meeting 
has  been  disputed,  some  authorities  saying  that  it  was 
convoked  to  celebrate  the  Beltinne,  or  fire  of  Bal  or  Baal ; 
others,  that  the  king  waa  commemorating  his  own  birthday. 
On  the  festival  of  Beltinne  it  was  forbidden  to  light  any 
fire  untn  a  fiame  was  visible  from  the  top  of  Tara  Hill. 
Laeghair6  was  indignant  that  this  regulation  should  have 
been  infringed;  and  probably  the  representation  of  his 
druids,  regarding  the  mission  of  the  great  apostle,  did  not 
tend  to  aUay  his  wrath.  Determined  to  examine  himself 
into  the  intention  of  these  bold  strangers,  he  set  forth, 
accompanied  by  his  bards  and  attendants,  to  the  place 
where  the  sacred  fire  had  been  kindled,  and  ordered  the 
apostle  to  be  brought  before  him,  strictly  commanding,  at 
the  same  time,  that  no  respect  should  be  shown  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  command.  Ere,  the  son  of 
Dego,  rose  up  to  salute  him,  obtained  the  grace  of  conver- 
sion, and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  episcojAte. 
The  result  of  this  interview  was  the  appointment  of  a 
public  discussion,  to  take  place  the  next  day  at  Tara, 
between  St.  Patrick  and  the  pagan  bards. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday — a  day  ever  memorable  for  this 

mt  in  the  annals  of  Erin.     Laeghaire  and  his  court  sat 
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in  state  to  receive  the  ambassador  of  the  Eternal  King. 
Treacherous  preparations  had  been  made,  and  it  was  anti- 
cipated that  Patrick  and  his  companions  would  scarcely 
reach  Tara  alive.  The  saint  was  aware  of  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies ;  but  life  was  of  no  value  to  him,  save  as  a 
laeans  of  performing  the  great  work  assigned  him,  and 
the  success  of  that  work  was  in  the  hand  of  God.  The 
old  writers  love  to  dwell  on  the  meek  dignity  of  the 
apostle  during  this  day  of  trial  and  triumph.  He  set  forth 
with  his  companions,  £rom  where  he  had  encamped,  in 
solemn  procession,  singing  a  hynm  of  invocation  which  he 
had  composed,  in  the  Irish  tongue,  for  the  occasion,  and 
which  is  still  preserved,  and  well  authenticated.  He  was 
dothed,  as  usual,  in  white  robes ;  but  he  wore  his  mitre, 
and  carried  in  his  hand  the  Staff  of  Jesus.  Eight  priests 
attended  him,  robed  also  in  white,  and  his  youthful  convert, 
Benignus,  the  son  of  Seschnan. 

Thus,  great  in  the  arms  of  meekness  and  prayer,  the 
^  Christian  hosts  &ced  the  array  of  pagan  pomp  and  pride. 
\  Again  the  monarch  had  commanded  that -no  honour  should 
be  paid  to  the  saint,  and  again  he  was  disobeyed*  His 
own  chief  poet  and  druid,  Dubtach,  rose  up  instantly  on 
the  entrance  of  the  strangers,  and  saluted  the  venerable 
apostle  with  affection  aad  respect.  The  Christian  doctrine 
was  then  explained  by  St.  Patrick  to  his  wondering  au- 
dience, and  such  an  impression  was  made,  that  although 
Laeghaire  lived  and  died  an  obstinate  pagan,  he  nevertheless 
pennitted  the  saint  to  preach  where  and  when  he  would, 
and  to  receive  all  who  might  come  to  him  for  instruction^ 
or  holy  baptism. 

On  the  following  day  St.  Patrick  repaired  to  Taillten, 
where  the  public  games  were  commencing ;  and  there  he 
remained  for  a  week,  preaching  to  an  immense  concourse 
of  people.  Here  his  life  was  threatened  by  Cairbr6,  a 
brother  of  King  Laeghair6 ;  but  the  saint  was  defended  by 
•nother  of  the  royal  brothers,  named  Conall  Creevan,  who 
was  shortly  after  converted.  The  church  of  Donough 
Patrick,  in  Meath^  was  founded  by  his  desire.  It  is  said 
that  all  the  Irish  cl^urches  which  begin  with  the  name 
I^onough  were  founded  by  the  saint^  the  foundation  being 
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always  marked  out  by  him  on  a  Sunday,  for  which  Dom- 
hnach  is  the  Gaedhilic  term. 

Having  preached  for  some  time  in  the  western  part  of 
the  territoiy  of  Meath,  the  saint  proceeded  as  far  as  Magh 
Slecht,  where  the  great  idol  of  the  nation,  Ceann  [or  Crom] 
Craach  was  solemnly  worshipped.  The  legend  of  its  de- 
struction, as  given  in  the  oldest  annals,  is  singularly  in- 
teresting. We  give  a  brief  extract  from  Professor  O'Curry's 
translation :  *  When  Patrick  saw  the  idol  from  the  water, 
which  is  named  Guthard  [loud  voice]  (i.e.  he  elevated  his 
voice) ;  and  when  he  approached  hear  the  idol,  he  raised 
his  arm  to  lay  the  Staff  of  Jesus  on  him,  and  it  did  not 
reach  him ;  he  bent  back  from  the  attempt  upon  his  right 
side,  for  it  was  to  the  south  his  face  was ;  and  the  mark  of 
the  staff  lies  in  his  left  side  stUl,  although  the  staff  did  not 
leave  Patrick's  hand ;  and  the  earth  swallowed  the  other 
twelve  idols  to  their  heads ;  and  they  are  in  that  condition 
in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.  And  he  called  upon  all 
the  people  cum  rege  Laeghuire ;  they  it  was  that  adored  the 
idol.  And  all  the  people  saw  him  {i.e,  the  demon),  and 
they  dreaded  their  dying  if  Patrick  had  not  sent  him  to 
heU.' 

After  this  glorious  termination  of  Easter  week,  the  saint 
made  two  other  important  converts.  He  set  out  for  Con- 
naught  ;  and  when  near  Kath  Cruaghan,  met  the  daughters 
of  King  Laeghaire,  the  princesses  Ethnea  and  Fethlimia, 
who  were  coming,  in  patriarchal  fashion,  to  bathe  in  a 
neighbouring  well.  These  ladies  were  under  the  tuition 
of  certain  druids,  or  magi;  but  they  willingly  listened 
to  the  instruction  of  the  saint,  and  were  converted  and  bap- 
tized. 

The  interview  took  place  at  daybreak.  The  royal  sisters 
heard  the  distant  chant  of  the  priests,  who  were  reciting 
matins  as  they  walked  along ;  and  when  they  approached 
and  beheld  them  in  their  white  garments,  singing,  with 
books  in  their  hands,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  they 
were  not  beings  of  earth. 

*  Who  are  ye  ?'  they  inquired  of  the  saint  and  his  com- 
panions,    *  Are  ye  of  the  sea,  the  heavens,  or  the  earth  P' 
^    St*  Patrick  explaiQed  to  them  such  of  the  Christian 
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mysteries  as  were  most  necessary  at  the  moment,  and  spoke 
of  the  one  only  true  God, 

'But  where/  they  asked,  *  does  yonr  God  dwell  ?  Is  it 
in  the  snn  or  on  emrthy  in  mountains  or  in  valleys,  in  the 
aea  or  in  rivers  ?  * 

Then  the  apostle  told  them  of  Ms  God — ^the  Eternal,  the 
Invisible — ^and  how  He  had  indeed  dwelt  on  earth  as  man, 
but  only  to  suffer  and  die  for  their  salvation.  As  the 
maidens  listened  to  his  words,  their  hearts  were  kindled 
with  heavenly  love,  and  they  enquired  further  what  they 
oould  do  to  show  their  gratitude  to  this  great  King.  In 
that  same  hour  they  were  baptized ;  and  in  a  short  time 
they  consecrated  themselves  to  Him,  the  story  of  whose 
surpassing  charity  had  so  moved  their  young  hearts. 

After  the  conversion  of  the  princesses  Ethnea  and  Feth- 
limia,  St.  Patrick  traversed  almost  every  part  of  Connaught, 
and  is  said  to  have  proved  his  mission  by  the  exercise  of 
miraculous  powers. 

The  saint's  greatest  success  was  in  the  land  of  Tirawley, 
near  the  town  of  Foclut,  from  whence  he  had  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Irish  even  in  his  native  land.  As  he  approached 
this  district,  he  learned  that  the  seven  sons  of  King  AmaU 
gaidh  were  celebrating  a  great  festival.  Their  father  had 
bat  lately  died,  and  it  was  said  these  youths  exceeded  all 
the  princes  of  the  land  in  martial  courage  and  skill  in 
combat,  St.  Patrick  advanced  in  solemn  procession  even 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  for  his  reward 
obtained  the  conversion  of  the  seven  princes  and  twelve 
thousand  of  their  followers.  It  is  said  that  his  life  was  at 
this  period  in  some  danger,  but  that  Endeus,  one  of  the 
converted  princes,  and  his  son  Oonall,  protected  him.  After 
seven  years  spent  iu  Connaught,  he  passed  into  Ulster; 
there  many  received  the  grace  of  holy  baptism,  especially 
in.  that  district  now  comprised  in  the  county  Monaghan. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  saint  returned 

to  Meath,  and  appointed  his  nephew,  St.  Secundinus  or 

Sechnal,  who  was  bishop  of  the  place  already  mentioned  as 

Domhnach  Sechnail,  to  preside  over  the  northern  churches 

during  his  own  absence  in  the  southern  part  of  Ireland. 

The  saint  then  visited  those  parts  of  Leinster  which 
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had  been  already  evangelised  hj  Palladius,  and  laid  tlie 
foundation  of  many  new  churches.  He  placed  one  of  his 
companions,  bishop  Auxilius,  at  Eallossy,  near  ITaas,  and 
another,  Isseminus,  at  Ealcullen,  both  in  the  present  county 
of  Kildare.  At  Leix,  in  the  Queen's  County,  he  obtained  a 
great  many  disciples,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  visit 
his  Mend,  the  poet  Dubtach,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
paid  him  special  honour  at  Tara,  despite  the  royal  prohibi- 
tion to  the  contrary.  Dubtach  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
country  called  Hy-Kinsallagh,  now  the  county  Carlow.  It 
was  here  the  poet  Fiacc  was  first  introduced  to  the  saint, 
whom  he  afberwards  so  faithfully  followed.  Fiacc  had  been 
a  disciple  of  Dubtach,  and  was  by  profession  a  bard,  and  a 
member  of  an  illustrious  house.  He  was  the  first  Leinster 
man  raised  to  episcopal  dignity.  It  was  probably  at  this 
period  that  St.  Patrick  visited  Munster,  and  the  touching 
incident  already  related  occurred  at  the  baptism  of  Aengus. 
This  prince  was  siugularly  devout,  as  indeed  his  conduct 
during  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  regeneration 
could  not  fail  to  indicate. 

The  saint's  mission  in  Munster  was  eminently  successftiL 
Lonan,  the  chief  of  the  district  of  Ormonde,  entertained 
him  with  great  hospitality,  and  thousands  embraced  the 
fiuth.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corca  Baisdn  crossed 
the  Shannon  in  their  hide-covered  boats  (curaghs)  when 
the  saint  was  on  the  southern  side,  in  Hy-Figeinte,  and 
were  baptized  by  him  in  the  waters  of  their  magnificent 
river.  At  their  earnest  entreaty,  St.  Patrick  ascended  a 
hill  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  country  of  the  Dal- 
cassians,  and  gave  his  benediction  to  the  whole  territory. 
This  hill  is  called  Eindine  in  the  ancient  lives  of  the  saint ; 
but  this  name  is  now  obsolete.  Local  tradition  and  anti- 
quarian investigation  make  it  probable  that  the  favoured 
spot  is  that  now  called  Cnoc  Patrick,  near  Foynes  Island. 

The  saint's  next  journey  was  in  the  direction  of  Kerry, 
where  he  prophesied  that '  St*  Brendan,  of  the  race  of  Hu% 
Alta,  the  great  patriarch  of  monks  and  star  of  the  western 
world,  would  be  bom,  and  that  his  birth  would  take  place 
some  years  after  his  own  death.' 

The  see  of  Armagh  was  founded  about  the  year  455, 
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towards  the  close  of  the  great  apostle's  life.  The  royal 
palace  of  Emania,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  was 
then  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster.  A  wealthy  chief, 
by  name  Daire,  gave  the  saint  a  portion  of  land  for  the 
erection  of  his  cathedral  on  an  eminence  called  Drumu 
Sailechy  the  Hill  of  Sallows.  This  high  ground  is  now 
occnpied  by  tbe  city  of  Armagh  (Ard-Macha).  Religions 
houses  for  both  sexes  were  established  near  the  church, 
and  soon  were  filled  with  ardent  and  devoted  subjects. 

The  saint's  labours  were  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
time  of  eternal  rest  was  at  hand.  He  retired  to  his  favourite 
retreat  at  Sanll,  and  there  probably  wrote  his  *  Confession.' 
It  is  said  that  he  wished  to  die  in  the  ecclesiastical  metro- 
polis of  Ireland,  and  for  this  purpose,  when  he  felt  his 
end  approaching,  desired  to  be  conveyed  thither ;  but  even 
as  he  was  on  his  journey  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and 
desired  him.  to  return  to  Saull.  Here  he  breathed  his  last, 
on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
465.  The  holy  viaticum  and  last  anointing  were  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  St.  Tussach. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MILESIAN  CHRISTIAN  KINGS  OF  THE  PENTARCHY 
PERIOD.— IRISH  SAINTS  AND  MISSIONARIES. 

A.D.  503  TO  A.D.  778. 

CoNTEMPOBABY  EvBNTS — ^Death  of  Clovis — Justniain  proclaimed  Em- 
peror—Belisarius  retakes  Rome — ^Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Lombardy — Phocas  proclaimed  Emperor — Chosiroes  conquers  Meso- 
potamia—Heraclius  invades  Persia  —  Mohammed  commences  his 
career  —  Theodosius  retires  into  a  Monastery  —  Leo,  Emperor  — 
Charlemagne  visits  Rome^-Con^menccment  of  the  Age  of  ChiTalry« 


Section  I* 


The  Milesian  Christian  Kings  who  ruled  heforo  tJie  Danish 

Invasion. 

AFTER  Lugbaidb,  son  of  Laegliair^,  had  governed 
Ireland  for  twenty-five  years,  he  was  killed  at  Ashadh- 
faroha  by  lightning,  A.D.  503.  The  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  by  a  colony  fi*om  Ireland  is  set  down 
by  most  chronologists  under  this  date.  During  the  reign 
of  Conaire  II.,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  colony  was  led  into  Scotland  by  Carbry 
Riada,  from  whom  the  Dalariadians  of  both  Antrim  and 
Scotland  took  their  name.  They  held  their  ground  in 
their  new  country,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Picts,  until  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
Picts  now  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  expel  the  intruders, 
and  would  have  succeeded  if  the  colony  had  not  obtained 
assistance  from  Ireland.  Loam,  Angus,  and  Eeargus,  the 
sons  of  Ere,  went  to  the  scene  of  combat  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement of  Dalariadians,  and  Fergus  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty of  Scotland. 
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-  He  ia  said  to  have  obtained  firom  his  consin,  Markertachy 
tben  king  of  Ireland,  the  &.mons  Lia  Fail,  that  he  might 
Becnre  the  Scottish  throne  to  the  Irish  race  for  ever. 

St.  Brigid,  the  celebrated  abbess  of  the  monastery  of 
Kildare,  died  dnnng  this  reign.  She  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  descended  fi*om  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.  But 
she  ennobled  her  life  by  charities,  incomparably  greater 
than  any  merely  inherited  honour.  Her  fame  is  chiefly 
connected  with  her  monastery  at  Kildare,  in  Irish,  Cell 
BarCf  or  the  Church  of  the  Oak.  She  traversed  the  whole 
country  at  different  periods,  and  everywhere  left  monuments 
of  her  humility  and  zeaJ.  St.  Brigid  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  on  February  1,  525.  She  was  reverenced  in  Scotland 
as  well  as  in  Ireland ;  and  the  western  isles,  Hy  Brides^ 
are  said  to  have  their  name  from  her. 

In  the  year  543  Ireland  was  desolated  by  one  of  those 
mysterious  pestilences  which  defy  all  calculation  as  to  their 
cause.  This  plague  is  called  by  Irish  writers  the  BUfedj  or 
tiie  Orom  ChonaUl ;  the  latter  term  ii^dicates  a  sickness 
which  produced  a  yeUow  colour  in  the  skin.  It  originated 
in  the  East ;  and  in  Ireland  was  preceded  by  famine,  and 
followed  by  leprosy, 

Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus,  head  of  the  southern  Hy-Nial 
race,  was  Ard  B»igh  during  this  period.  He  reigned  for 
twenty  years,  and  is  much  praised  by  the  annalists  for  his 
integrity.  Domestic  dissensions,  the  curse  of  Ireland  from 
her  earliest  existence  to  the  present  time,  were  not  sus- 
pended even  during  this  fearM  visitation.  Diarmaid  was 
at  war  with  Guaire,  king  of  Connaught,  according  to  one 
account  to  chastise  an  act  of  injustice,  according  to  another 
to  enforce  payment  of  a  tribute.  The  cause  probably 
mattered  little,  for  a  castes  belli  was  seldom  wanted  in  those 


Diarmaid  wa^  the  last  Ard  Bigh  who  resided  at  Tara ; 
and  the  last  convention  of  the  Irish  Pentarchy  was  held 
there  by  him  A.n.  554.  Soon  after,  St.  Bodanus  of  Lothra, 
in  Tipperary,  pronounced  a  solemn  malediction  on  the 
place,  in  punishment  for  violation  of  the  saint's  sanctuary 
by  the  king.  The  royal  hill  was  deserted ;  no  monarch 
dared  to  reside  ther^ ;   and  so  complete  wa?  the  desola* 
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tion,  that  in  975  it  is  described  as  a  desert  grown  over 
with  weeds.  Enongli,  however,  still  remains  to  give  ample 
evidence  of  its  former  greatness  and  extent.  From  this 
period,  the  Ard  Righs  of  Ireland  resided  in  different 
places.  The  monarchs  of  the  northern  Hy-Nial  race  lived 
at  the  ancient  fortress  of  Aileach,  near  Derry.  The  mon^ 
archs  of  the  southern  Hy-Nials  lived  at  one  time  at  the 
Rath,  near  CastlepoUard,  and  subsequently  at  Dmw-tio- 
Sciath^  near  MuUingar. 

The  latter  part  of  Diarmaid's  reign  was  disturbed  by 
dissensions  with  St.  Golumba,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Picts.  St.  Golumba's  father,  Fedhlime,  was  a  grandson  of 
Conall  Gnlban,  son  of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  His 
mother,  Erca,  was  descended  directly  from  Loam,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Dalariadic  colony  in  Scotland.  Hence 
the  saint  was  necessarily  connected  with  many  of  the 
political  disturbances  of  the  times. 

The  immediate  subject  of  dispute  was  a  book  and  the 
right  of  sanctuary.  In  that  age  the  subjects  were  of  con^ 
siderable  importance.  A  book  was  considered  of  almost  as 
much  value  as  one  of  the  many  petty  kingdoms  into  which 
the  country  was  divided;  the  right  of  sanctuary,  apart 
from  all  religious  considerations,  weis  one  of  the  greatest 
social  blessings  of  an  age  of  frequent  violence  and  injustice. 
St.  Columba  had  borrowed  a  book  from  St.  Finnen,  and 
had  copied  some  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  from  it, 
without  his  friend's  permission.  A  discussion  arose  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  Diarmaid  was  chosen  arbitrator. 
He  decided  against  Golumba,  and  even  required  that  he 
should  give  up  the  copy  which  he  had  made,  assigning  as 
a  ground  for  his  unjust  judgment  the  Irish  proverb,  that 
*  the  calf  should  follow  the  cow,'  and  so  the  copy  should 
follow  the  book. 

The  breach  was  still  farther  widened  by  a  violation  of 
sanctuary.  The  young  son  of  the  King  of  Gonnaught  killed 
the  son  of  Diarmaid's  steward  accidentally,  While  engaged 
in  a  game  of  hurling  at  Tara.  This  was  precisely  one  of 
the  cases  for  which  sanctuary  was  provided,  and  in  which 
its  privileges  should  have  been  deemed  most  sacred.  Diarr 
maid  commanded  the  unfortunate  youth  to  be  put  to  death, 
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ftnd  he  -was  torn  from  the  yery  arms  of  St.  Colmnba,  and 
execated  without  mercy.  Cohimba  'threatened  the  king 
-'vriLth  Tengeance  from  his  powerftd  race,  and  Diarmaid 
placed  a  gnard  over  him  to  prevent  his  escape.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Annals,  ^  the  justice  of  Grod  threw  a  veil  of 
nnrecognition '  aronnd  him,  and  he  escaped.  As  he  tra« 
versed  the  lonely  plains  between  Tara  and  his  native  Tyr- 
connell,  he  composed  and  chanted  one  of  the  most  noble 
fuid  sublime  canticles  on  record,  which  commences  thns : — 

Alone  am  I  upon  the  mountain, 

O  King  of  Heaven,  prosper  my  way ; 

And  then  nothing  need  I  fear, 

More  than  if  guarded  by  six  thousand  men. 

The  outrage  on  sanctnary  was  amply  chastised  by  Co- 
Imnba's  kindred.  Aedh,  king  of  Connanght,  and  father  of 
the  nnfortoiiate  youth,  was  joined  by  the  Hy-Nials,  and  the 
Cinel  Owen,  and  Cinel  Conaill,  St.  Colnmba's  relatives.  A 
fierce  battle  was  fought  at  Cuildrevn^,  near  Sligo,  a.d.  561, 
where  Diarmaid  and  his  clans  were  defeated. 

The  copy  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  the  original  cause  of 
dispute,  still  exists.  It  consists  of  fifty-eight  leaves  of  fine 
vellum,  written  in  a  small  uniform  hand,  with  some  slight 
attempt  at  illumination.  The  caligraphy  indicates  a  work 
completed  in  considerable  haste. 

The  first  great  convention  of  the  Irish  states,  after  the 
-abandonment  of  Tara,  was  held  at  Drumceat,  a.d.  573,  in 
the  reign  of  Hugh,  son  of  Ainmire.  St.  Columba  and  the 
'Jt^m-ng  members  of  the  Irish  clergy  attended.  Precedence 
was  given  to  the  saint  by  the  prelates  of  North  Britain,  to 
•Jumour  his  capaciiy  of  apostle  or  founder  of  the  Church  in 
that  country. 

Two  important  subjects  were  discussed  on  this  occasion, 
imd  on  each  the  opinion  of  St.  Columba  was  accepted  as 
definitive.  The  first  referred  to  the  long- vexed  question 
whether  the  Scottish  colony  of  Alba  should  still  be  con- 
sidered dependent  on  the  mother  country.  The  saint, 
foreseeing  the  annoyances  to  which  a  continuance  of  this 
dependence  must  give  rise,  advised  that  it  should  be 
henceforth  respected  aa  an  independent  state*    The  second 
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question  was  one  of  less  importance  in  the  abstract,  but 
far  more  difficult  to  settle  satis&ustorily.  Tfaje  bards,  or 
more  probably  persons  who  wished  to  enjoy  their  im- 
munities and  privileges  without  submitting  to  the  ancient 
laws  which  obliged  them  to  undergo  a  long  and  seyere 
course  of  study  before  becoming  licentiates,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  of  that  honourable  calling,  had  become  so 
numerous  and  troublesome  that  loud  demands  were  made 
for  their  entire  suppression.  The  king,  who  probably 
suffered  from  their  insolence  as  much  as  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  inclined  tb  comply  with  the  popular  wish,  but 
yielded  so  far  to  the  representations  of  St*  Columba  as 
merely  to  diminish  their  numbers,  and  place  them  under 
stricter  rules. 

Hugh  Ainmire  was  killed  while  endeavouring  to  exact 
the  Boromean  Tribute.  The  place  of  his  death  was  caUed 
l>unbolg,  or  the  Fort  of  the  Bags.  The  Leinster  king, 
Bran  Dubh,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  from  whence  the 
name  was  derived.  Finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
the  powerfdl  army  of  his  opponent,  he  entered  his  camp 
disguised  as  a  leper,  and  spread  a  report  that  the  Leinster 
men  were  preparing  to  submit. 

In  the  evening  a  number  of  bullocks,  laden  with  leathern 
bags,  were  seen  approaching  the  royal  camp.  The  drivers, 
when  challenged  by  the  sentinels,  said  that  they  were 
bringing  provisions;  and  this  so  tallied  with  the  leper's 
tale  that  they  were  permitted  to  deposit  their  burdens 
without  further  enquiry.  In  the  night,  however,  an  armed 
man  sprang  from  each  bag,  and  headed  by  their  king, 
whose  disguise  was  no  longer  needed,  slaughtered  the  royal 
army  without  mercy,  Hugh  himself  falling  a  victim  to  the 
personal  bravery  of  Bran  Dubh. 

The  northern  and  southern  Hy-Nials  had  long  held  rule 
in  Ireland ;  but  while  the  northern  tribe  were  ever  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  their  valour,  but  for  their  chivalry  in 
field  or  court,  the  southern  race  fell  daily  lower  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  countrymen.  Their  disgrace  was  completed 
when  two  kings,  who  ruled  Erin  jointly,  were  treacherously 
slain  by  Conall  Guthvin.  For  tiiis  crime  the  family  were 
excluded  from  regal  honours  for  several  generations. 
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In  623  Congal  Caech,  king  of  Ulster,,  assassinated  the 
reigning  sovereign,  Sweene  Men,  while  he  was  playing 
chess  on  the  green  before  his  royal  residence*  He  was  van- 
quished in  battle  the  following  year  by  Sweene's  successor, 
and  obhged  to  fly  from  the  country  into  Britain,  where  he 
remained  nine  years.  During  his  exile  he  contrived  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Saxons  and  Britons,  Ficts  and  ScotS| 
and  to  prepare  for  a  hostile  invasion  of  Ireland*  He 
returned  to  his  native  land  in  634,  and  encountered  the 
forces  of  the  Ard  Bigh, '  at  Magh  Bath,  now  Moira, 
in  the  county  Down,  where  he  was  slain,  and  his  foreign 
ttud  native  auxiliaries  were  completely  routed.  This  en- 
gagement is  one  of  considerable  note  in  the  early  annals 
of  Ireland. 

In  the  year  656  Ireland  was  again  visited  by  the  fatal 
Crom  ChonailL  Many  orphans  were  of  necessity  thrown 
on  the  mercy  of  those  to  whom  charity  was  their  only 
claim.  Nor  was  the  call  unheeded.  The  venerable  bishop 
of  Ardbraccan,  St.  TJltan,  whom  we  may  perhaps  term  the 
St.  Vincent  of  Ireland,  gathered  these  hapless  little  ones 
into  a  safe  asylum,  and  there,  with  a  thoughtfulness  which 
in  such  an  age  could  scarcely  have  been  expected,  sought 
to  supply  by  artificial  means  the  natural  nourishment  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived. 

Bede,  mentioning  this  pestilence,  gives  honourable 
testimony  to  the  charity  of  the  Irish,  not  only  to  their 
own  people,  but  even  to  strangers.  He  says :  '  This  pes- 
tilence did  no  less  harm  in  the  island  of  Ireland.  Many 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  English 
nation  were  there  at  that  time,  who,  in  the  days  of  bishop 
Finan  and  Colman,  forsaking  thisir  native  land,  retired 
thither,  either  for  the  sake  of  divine  studies,  or  for  a  more 
continent  life.  The  Scots  willingly  received  them  all,  and 
took  care  to  supply  them  with  food,  as  also  to  furnish  them 
with  books  to  read  and  their  teaching  gratis.' 

In  673  Einnachta  Fleadhach,  or  the  Hospitable,  began 
his  reign.  He  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  St.  Moling,  and 
remitted  the  Boromean  Tribute,  after  he  had  forced  it  from 
the  Leinster  men  in  a  bloody  battle.  In  687  he  abdicated, 
and  embraced  the  monastic  state.    In  684  the  Irish  coasts 
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were  devastated,  and  even  the  dmrches  pillaged,  by  the 
soldiers  of  Egfiid,  the  Saxon  King  of  Northnmbria.  Bede 
attributes  his  subsequent  defeat  and  death,  when  fighting 
i^ainst  the  Picts,  to  the  judgment  of  God.  St.  Adamnan 
was  sent  to  Northumbria,  afber  the  death  of  this  prince,  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  captives.  His  mission  was  suc- 
cessfdl,  and  he  was  honoured  there  as  the  worker  of  many 
miracles. 

The  generosity  of  Finnachta  failed  to  settle  the  vexed 
question  of  tribute.  Comgal,*who  died  in  708,  ravaged 
Leinster  as  fiercely  as  his  predecessors,  and  Fearghal,  his 
successor,  invaded  it  *  five  times  in  one  year.'  Three  won- 
derful showers  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign  (a.d.  716  according  to  the  Four  Masters) — a 
shower  of  silver,  a  shower  of  honey,  and  a  shower  of  blood. 
These  were,  of  course,  considered  portents  of  the  awful 
Danish  invasions.  Fearghal  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Almhain  (Allen,  near  Elildare),  in  718.  In  this  engage- 
mjent,  the  Leinster  men  numbered  only  nine  thousand,  while 
their  opponents  numbered  twenty-one  thousand.  The 
Jjeiinster  men,  however,  made  up  for  numbers  by  their 
valour;  and  it  is  said  that  the  intervention  of  a  hermit, 
who  Teproached  Fearghal  with  breaking  the  pacific  promise 
of  his  predecessor,  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  northern 
forces.  Another  battle  took  place  in  738,  when  Hugh 
Allan,  king  of  Ireland,  and  Hugh,  son  of  Oolgan,  king  of 
Leinster,  engaged  in  single  combat.  The  latter  was  slain, 
and  the  Leinster  men  *  were  killed,  slaughtered,  cut  o£P,  and 
dreadfully  exterminated.'  In  fSekct^  the  Leinster  men  en- 
dured so  many  '  dreadfiil  exterminations,'  that  one  almost 
marvels  how  any  of  their  brave  fellows  were  left  for  ftiture 
feats  of  aims.  The  *  northerns  were  joyous  after  this  victory, 
for  they  had  wreaked  their  vengeance  and  their  animosity 
upon  the  Leinster  men,'  nine  thousand  of  whom  were  slain. 
St.  Samhthann,  a  holy  nun,  who  died  in  the  following  year, 
is  said  to  have  predicted  the  fiate  of  Aedh,  Comgal's  son,  if 
the  two  Aedhs  (Hughs)  met.  Aedh  Allan  commemorated 
her  virtues  in  verse,  and  concludes  thus : — 

In  the  bosom  of  the  Lotd,  with  a  pnre  death,  Samhthann  passed 
^        from  her  sufferings. 
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Indeed,  the  Irisli  kings  of  this  period  manifested  their 
admiration  of  peaceful  living,  and  their  desire  for  holy 
deaths,  in  a  more  practical  way  than  by  poetic  encomiums 
on  others.  In  704  Beg  Boirche  '  took  a  pilgrim's  staff,  and 
died  on  his  pilgrimage.'  In  729  Flahertach  renounced  his 
regal  honours,  and  retired  to  Armagh,  where  he  died.  In 
758  Donal  died  on  a  pilgrimage  at  lona,  after  a  reign  of 
tweniy  years;  and  in  765  his  successor,  Nial  Erassagh, 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  became  a  monk  at  lona.  Here 
he  died  in  778,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Irish 
kings  in  that  island. 

An  Irish  poet,  who  died  in  742,  is  said  to  have  played  a 
clever  trick  on  the  *  foreigners'  of  Dublin.  He  composed 
a  poem  for  them,  and  then  requested  payment  for  his  Kterary 
labours.  The  GalUy  who  were  probably  Saxons,  revised  to 
meet  his  demand,  but  Bumrann  said  he  would  be  content 
with  two  pmguma  (pennies)  from  every  good  man,  and  one 
from  each  bad  one.  The  result  may  be  anticipated.  Bum- 
rann  is  described  as  *  an  adept  in  wisdom,  chronology,  and 
poetry;'  we  might  perhaps  add,  and  in  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  In  the  ^Book  of  Ballymote'  he  is  called 
the  Yirgil  of  Ireland.  A  considerable  number  of  Saxons 
were  now  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  British  king, 
named  Constantine,  who  had  become  a  monk,  was  at  that 
time  Abbot  of  Bahen,  in  the  King's  County,  and  that  at 
Cell-Belaigh  there  were  seven  streets  of  those  foreigners. 
Grallen,  in  the  King's  County,  was  called  Gulin  of  the 
Britons,  and  Mayo  was  called  Mayo  of  the  Saxons,  from  the 
number  of  monasteries  therein,  founded  by  members  of 
these  nations. 

The  entries  during  the  long  reign  of  Domhnall  coniaia 
little  save  obituaries  of  abbots  and  saints.  The  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Nial  Erassagh  is,  like  the  eighth  of  Eearghal, 
distinguished  by  a  triple  shower — of  silver,  of  wheat,  and 
of  honey.  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnois  say  that  there  was 
a  most  severe  fEunine  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
during  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  so  much  that  the  king 
himself  had  vety  little  to  live  upon<  Then  the  king  prayed 
very  fervently  to  God,  being  in  company  with  seven  holy 
bishops ;  and  he  asked  that  he  might  die  rather  than  see 
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80  many  of  his  faithfnl  sabjects  perishing,  while  he  was 
helpless  to  relieve  them.  At  the  conclnsion  of  his  prayer, 
the  *  three  showers '  fell  from  heaven ;  and  then  the  king 
and  the  seven  bishops  gave  great  thanks  to  the  Lord. 

Bat  a  more  terrible  calamity  than  famine  was  even  then 
impending,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  chroniclers,  not 
without  marvellons  prognostications  of  its  approach.  In 
the  year  767  there  oconrred  a  most  fearftil  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  with  *  terrific  and  horrible  signs.'  It  would 
appear  that  the  storm  took  place  while  a  fair  was  going  on^ 
which  obtained  the  name  of  the  '  Fair  of  the  clapping  of 
hands.*  *  Fear  and  horror  seized  the  men  of  Ireland,  so  that 
their  religious  seniors  ordered  them  to  make  two  fasts, 
together  with  fervent  prayer,  and  one  meal  between  them, 
to  protect  and  save  them  from  a  pestilence,  precisely  at 
Michaelmas.'  Another  fearfal  thunderstorm  is  recorded  in 
the  Annals  for  799.  This  happened  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  It  is  said  that  a  thousand  and  ten  persons 
were  killed  on  the  coast  of  Clare.  The  island  of  Fitha  (now 
Mutton  Island)  was  partly  submerged,  and  divided  into 
three  parts.  There  was  also  a  storm  in  783 — *  thunder, 
lightning,  and  wind-storms ' — ^by  which  the  monastery  of 
Clonbroney  was  destroyed. 

Section  n. 
Tlie  Saints  and  Missionaries  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries, 

The  researches  of  philologists  are  daily  confirming  the 
statements  of  hagiographers  as  to  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Irish  monks  during  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.  Their  literary  attainments  are  evinced 
by  the  number  of  manuscripts  which  they  have  left,  and 
the  exquisite  skill  in  illumination  which  these  manuscripts 
display.  Their  devotion  to  their  great  end  of  evangelising 
the  heathen  is  recorded  by  their  biographers,  and  proved 
by  the  reverence  still  offered  to  their  memory  in  foreign 
countries. 

These  Irish  saints  have  been  divided  into  three  orders,  in 
an  old  catalogue  published  by  Usher.  The.  first  order  were 
the  immediate  contemporaries  of  St.  Patrick,  and  arc  d«^ 
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Mnjbed  as  if  enveloped  in  flame,  so  great  was  their  pnrity 
and  zeal.  The  second  order,  of  which  St.  Golumba  of  the 
Celts  is  the  head,  were  the  successors  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  they  were  descrihed  as  monntams  on  Are.  The 
third  order  are  compared  to  bright  lamps  gHnonering  in 
the  valley. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt  as  to  the  complete 
national  conversion  of  Ireland  by  St,  Patrick,  though  for 
several  centuries  some  pagans  remained,  and  much  pagan- 
ism eontxnued  in  national  customs  and  modes  of  expression^ 
always  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  Christian  missionaries 
adopted  the  prudent  course  of  attracting  rather  than 
compelling.  Thus,  where  pagans  had  erected  an  altar  to  a 
fidse  god,  they  led  them  gradually  to  the  service  of  ^  Him 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped,'  and  then  taught  them 
to  build  a  temple  in  His  honour.  Pagan  customs  were 
absolutely  forbidden  when  absolutely  sinfiil,  but  where  it 
was  possible  to  turn  the  current  of  devotion  to  its  true 
source,  it  was  thus  turned,  and  not  rudely  stopped.  Thus  in 
Ireland  the  pagan  custom  of  invoking  the  gods  or  making 
some  aspirations  to  avert  their  wrath  on  certain  occasions, 
was  at  once  and  easily  Christianised  by  introducing  the 
use  of  Christian  aspirations  instead  of  pagan. 

St.  Kieran  of  Saighir  is  called  by  his  biographer  '  the 
£rst-bom  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland.'  His  church  at  Cape 
Clear  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  Christian  church 
erected  in  Ireland ;  its  ruins  still  remain.  He  afterwards 
estaUished  the  monastery  of  Seir-Eieran  in  the  Eing's 
County.  This  saint  is  supposed  te  have  ended  his  life  in 
Cornwall,  and  to  be  identical  with  St.  Piran,  whose  little 
church  at  Firanzabuloe  is  well  known* 

Another  St.  Kieran  founded  the  magnificent  church  and 
monastery  of  Clonmacnois  on  the  Shannon,  a.d.  548.  The 
mins  of  this  religious  establishment  still  remain,  and  amply 
attest  ite  former  greatness.  Kings,  saints,  and  scholars 
lived  and  died  within  its  peaceM  walls,  where  their  burial- 
places  may  still  be  identified.  The  southern  Hy-Nial 
princes  were  usually  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Clpnmac- 
nois,  where  also  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  three 
learned  Irishmen  who  visited  King  Alfred  in  the  year  891, 
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and  is  said  to  have  assisted  at  the  fonndatioii  of  the  tmi" 
versity  of  Oxford. 

St.  Finnain  of  Glonard  belonged  to  the  second  order  of 
saints.  He  established  his  celebrated  school  a.d.  530, 
where  St.  Golumba  the  missionary  of  the  Picts  was  edu- 
cated. Aran  of  the  saints,  as  the  western  islands  off  Gal- 
way  Bay  were  then  termed,  was  peopled  by  monks  and 
recluses  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  centuries.  St.  Enda, 
son  of  the  prince  of  Orgiall,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a  warrior,  renounced  the  battle-axe  for  the  eowl, 
and  established  himself  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  three 
islands.  In  580  he  travelled  to  Bome,  and  returned  accom- 
panied by  one  hundred  and  fifty  monks,  all  of  whom  lived 
and  died  in  his  monastery.  Litercourse  with  Bome  was 
frequent  even  at  that  early  period,  and  Ireland  attracted 
continental  monks,  no  doubt  by  the  learning  and  sanctity 
of  those  who  visited  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
greater  centre  of  Catholic  unity.  A  tomb  still  remains 
at  Kilbrecan  in  the  north  part  of  Cavan,  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  the  *  seven  B*omans.'  In  the  litany  of  St. 
Aengus  hundreds  of  foreign  saints  are  invoked,  each 
grouped  according  to  their  nationality.  '  The  oldest  tract, 
or  collection  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  of  Erinn,'  says 
Professor  O'Gurry,  *  of  which  we  have  now  any  recogni- 
sable copy  remaining,  is  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Aengus 
CeQe  D6,  commonly  called  Aengus  the  Ouldee.  The  genu- 
ineness of  this  composition  is  admitted  by  all  writers  of 
modem  times,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  by  Usher  and 
Ware,  as  weU  as  by  Colgan.' 

Aengus  wrote  about  the  year  798.  He  was  descended 
from  the  illustrious  chieftains  of  Dalariada,  and  completed 
his  education  in  the  monastery  of  Cluain  Eidhneach,  in  the 
present  Queen's  County.  The  remains  of  a  church  he 
founded  at  Disert  Aengusa,  near  Ballingarry,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  may  still  be  seen. 

The  well-known  monastic  establishment  at  Glendalough, 
in  the  county  Wicklow,  waa  founded  by  St.  Kieran,  who  died 
in  618.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  and  best-known  saints 
of  this  period  was  St.  Brendan,  whose  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  search  of  the  mysterious  island  of  Hy-Brasail 
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became  one  of  the  most  favourite  subjects  of  mediaeval 
romances  and  poets.  His  early  youth  was  passed  under 
the  care  of  St.  Ita,  a  lady  of  the  princely  family  of  the  Desii. 
By  divine  command  she  established  the  convent  of  Glvmn 
CredhuUf  in  the  present  county  of  limerick,  and  there,  it 
would  appear,  she  devoted  herself  specially  to  the  care  of 
youth.  When  Brendan  had  attained  his  fifth  year,  he  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  bishop  Ercus,  &om  whom 
he  received  such  instruction  as  befitted  his  advancing  years. 
But  Brendan's  tenderest  affection  clung  to  the  gentle  nurse 
of  his  infancy ;  and  to  her,  in  afler  years,  he  frequently 
returned,  to  give  or  receive  counsel  and  sympathy. 

The  legend  of  his  western  voyage,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, is  at  least  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  history. 
Kerry  was  the  native  home  of  the  enterprising  saint ;  and 
as  he  stood  on  its  bold  and  beautifid  shores,  his  naturally 
contemplative  mind  was  led  to  enquire  what  boundaries 
chained  that  vast  ocean,  whose  grand  waters  roUed  in 
mighty  waves  beneath  his  feet.  His  thoughtful  piety  sug- 
gested that  where  there  might  be  a  country,  there  might  be 
life — ^human  life  and  human  souls  dying  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour,  and  knowing  of  no  other  existence  than 
that  which  at  best  is  fall  of  sadness  and  decay. 

Traditions  of  a  far-away  land  had  long  existed  on  the 
western  coast  of  ancient  Erin.  The  brave  Tuatha  De 
DananTiB  were  singularly  expert  in  naval  affairs,  and  their 
descendants  were  by  no  means  unwilling  to  impart  infor- 
formation  to  the  saint. 

The  venerable  St.  Enda,  the  first  abbot  of  Arran,  was 
then  living,  and  thither  St.  Brendan  journeyed  for  counsel. 
Probably  he  was  encouraged  in  his  design  by  the  holy 
abbot ;  for  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Mayo,  enquiring 
as  he  went  for  traditions  of  the  western  continent.  On  his 
return  to  Kerry,  he  decided  to  set  out  on  the  important  ex- 
pedition. St.  Brendan's  Hill  still  bears  his  name ;  and  &om 
the  bay  at  the  foot  of  this  lofty  eminence  he  sailed  for  the 
*ferwest.'  Directing  his  course  towards  the  south-west, 
with  a  few  fiuthfrd  companions,  in  a  well-provisioned  bark, 
he  came,  it  is  said,  after  some  rough  and  dangerous  navi- 
gation, to  calm  seas,  where,  without  aid  of  oar  or  sail,  he 
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was  borne  along  for  many  weeks.  It  is  thouglit  tliat 
he  had  entered  the  great  Gulf  Stream,  which  brought  his 
vessel  ashore  somewhere  on  the  Virginian  coasts.  He 
landed  with  his  companions,  and  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior, nntil  he  came  to  a  large  river  flowing  fix)m  east 
to  west,  supposed  to  be  that  now  known  as  the  Ohio. 
Here,  according  to  the  legend,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man 
of  venerable  bearing,  who  told  him  that  he  had  gone  far 
enough;  that  further  discoveries  were  reserved  for  other 
men,  who  would  in  due  time  come  and  Christianise  that 
pleasant  land. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  years,  the  saint  returned  once 
more  to  Ireland,  and  lived  not  only  to  tell  of  the  marvels 
he  had  seen,  but  even  to  found  a  college  of  three  thousand 
monks  at  Clonfert.  This  voyage  took  place  in  the  year 
545,  accordiQg  to  Colgan ;  but  as  St.  Brendan  must  have 
been  at  that  time  at  least  sixty  years  old,  an  earher  date 
has  been  suggested.^  , 

St.  Columba,  or  Columcille — ^that  is,  Columba  of  the  cells 
or  churches — has  ah^ady  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  political  history  of  the  period.  The  most  beautiful 
manuscript  of  western  Europe,  known  as  the  *Book  of 
Kells/  and  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Col- 

*  The  legend  of  St.  Brendan  was  widely  diffased  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  Bibliothigue  Imperialef  at  Paris>  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
manuscripts  of  the  original  Latin  legend,  the  dates  of  which  vary  irom. 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  old  French  and  Eomance 
dialects  there  are  abundant  copies  in  most  public  libraries  in  France ; 
while  versions  in  Irish,  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese abound  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  Traces  of  ante-Columbian 
voyages  to  America  are  continually  cropping  up.  But  the  appearance^ 
in  1837»  of  the  Antiguitates  Americana  sive  ita  Scriptores  Septentrionalea 
rerum  anU-Cohmbiarum,  in  America,  edited  by  Professor  Eafu,  at 
Copenhagen,  has  given  final  and  conclusive  evidence  on  this  interesting 
subject.  Even  in  1833  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast 
of  Oregon.  Humboldt  believes  that  the  Canary  Isles  were  known, 
not  only  to  the  Phoenicians,  but  'perhaps  even  to  the  Etruscans.' 
There  is  a  map  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  made  in  the  year 
1436,  where  an  island  is  delineated  and  named  Antillia.  (See  Trans. 
J?.  /.  A,t  vol.  ziv.)  A  distinguished  modem  poet  of  Ireland,  Denis 
Florence  IVIacCarthy,  Esq.,  M.K.I.A.,  has  made  the  voyage  of  St.  Bren- 
dan the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems. 
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1^,  Dublin,  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  *  Book  of  Dnrrow/ 
another  Irish  manuscTipt  of  ccreat  antiqnity,  is  also  believed 
tobeoneoflu8ppodu(^ons 

St.  Colxunba  died  at  lona,  on  the  9th  of  June,  597.  His 
biography  has  been  written  in  detail  by  his  successor,  St. 

The  first  of  Irish  missionary  labonrers  on  the  Continent 
-was  another  saint  of  similar  name.  St.  Colnmbanus  was 
bom  about  the  year  539.  The  care  of  his  education  was 
confided  to  the  yenerable  Senile,  who  was  eminent  for  his 
sanctily  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was 
probably  through  his  influence  that  the  young  man  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  monastic  life.  For  this  purpose 
he  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  St.  Gomgall,  who 
then  governed  the  great  monastery  of  Banchorr  (Bangor). 

It  was  not  until  he  entered  his  fiftieth  year  that  he  de- 
cided on  quitting  his  native  land,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  high  intellectual  attainments  were 
acquired  and  perfected  in  Ireland. 

With  the  blessing  of  his  superior,  and  the  companionship 
of  twelve  faithful  monks,  he  set  forth  on  his  arduous  mis- 
sion ;  and  arduous  truly  it  proved  to  be.  The  half-barbarous 
Franks,  then  ruled  by  Thierry  or  Theodoric,  lived  more  a 
pagan  than  a  Christian  life,  and  could  ill  brook  the  stem 
lessons  of  morality  which  they  heard  from,  and  saw  prac- 
tised by,  their  new  teacher.  The  saint  did  not  spare  the 
demoralised  court,  and  the  Queen-Dowager  Brunehalt  be- 
came his  bitterest  foe.  He  had  already  established  two 
monasteries :  one  at  Luxovium,  or  Luxeuil,  in  a  forest  at 
the  foot  of  the  Yosges ;  the  other,  on  account  of  its  number 
of  springs,  was  called  Ad-fontanas  (Fontaines).  Here  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  Irish  monks  was  rigidly  observed, 
and  the  coarsest  fare  the  only  refection  permitted  to  the 
religious. 

For  a  time  they  were  allowed  to  continue  their  daily 
routine  of  prayer  and  penance  without  molestation;  but 
the  relentless  Brunehalt,  who,  from  the  basest  motives,  had 
encouraged  the  young  king  in  every  vice,  could  no  longer 
brave  either  the  silent  preaching  of  tibie  cloister,  or  the  bold 
demmctatiQns  of  the  saint.    As  Columbanus  found  that  his 
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distant  remonstrances  had  no  effect  on  the  misgoided  mon« 
arch,  for  whose  eternal  welfare  he  felt  the  deep  interest  of 
tme  sanctity,  he  determined  to  try  a  personal  interview, 
For  a  brief  space  his  admonitions  were  heard  with  respect, 
and  even  the  haughty  queen  seemed  less  bent  on  her  career 
of  impiety  and  deceit.  But  the  apparent  conversion  passed 
away  as  a  summer  breeze,  and  once  more  the  saint  de- 
nounced and  threatened  in  vain. 

Strict  enclosure  had  been  established  in  the  monasteries 
professing  the  Columbanian  rule ;  and  this  afforded  a  pre-, 
text  for  the  royal  vengeance.  Theodoric  attempted  to 
violate  the  sanctuary  in  person,  but  was  sternly  repelled  by 
the  saint.  The  king  withdrew,  but  eventually  Columbanus 
was  torn  from  the  sanctuary  by  force.  His  Irish  subjects 
were  allowed  to  accompany  him  into  exile ;  and  after  many 
journeys  and  privations,  he  at  last  settled  at  Milan,  where 
he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Lombard  king,  A.D..  612, 
On  his  journey  thither  he  had  evangelised  Austrasia,  then 
governed  by  Theodebert.  This  prince,  though  a  brother  of 
the  monarch  by  whom  he  had  been  expelled,  entertained 
him  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  At  Mentz,  the  bishop  vainly 
endeavoured  to  detain  him.  Zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
souls  led  the  saint  to  desire  a  less  cultivated  field  of  labour. 
As  he  passed  along  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  in  the  canton 
of  Zug,  he  reaped  a  rich  harvest ;  from  thence  he  directed 
his  course  to  Bregentz,  then  inhabited  by  an  idolatrous 
people. 

Here  he  was  repulsed  by  those  who  most  needed  his 
apostolic  labours ;  but,  undaunted,  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring county,  where  he  secured  a  band  of  zealous  con- 
verts. Surrounded  by  these,  and  attended  by  his  faithful 
monks,  he  once  more  entered  the  idolatrous  city,  and  pro- 
ceeded boldly  to  the  temple  where  their  false  gods  were 
enshrined.  Here  he  invoked  the  Holy  Name,  and  by  its 
power  the  idols  are  said  to  have  been  miraculously  over- 
thrown, and  a  multitude  of  the  people  were  converted,  in- 
cluding in  their  number  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  "Bregentz.  ^ 

The  theological  controversy,  known  as  that  of  the  *  Three 
Chapters,'  was  now  prevalent  in  northern  Italy.     A  letter 
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is  still  extant  wliicli  St.  Oolumbanus  addressed  to  Pope 
Boniface  on  this  subject,  in  wliicli,  "while  he  uses  the 
privilege  of  free  discussion  on  questions  not  defined  by  the 
Church,  he  is  remarkably  explicit  as  to  his  belief  in  papal 
supremacy. 

*For  we  [Scoti]  Irish  are  disciples  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  of  all  the  divinely  inspired. canonical  writers, 
adhering  constantly  to  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  doc- 
trine. Amongst  us  neither  Jew,  heretic,  nor  schismatic  can 
be  found;  but  the  Catholic  faith,  entire  and  unshaken, 
precisely  as  we  have  received  it  from  you,  who  are  the 
BQceessors  of  the  holy  Apostles.  For,  as  I  have  already 
said,  we  are  attached  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  and 
although  Bome  is  great  and  renowned,  yet  with  us  it  is 
great  and  distinguished  only  on  account  of  that  apostolic 
chair.  Through  the  two  Apostles  of  Christ  you  are  almost 
celestial,  and  Rome  is  the  head  of  the  churches  of  the 
world.' 

In  the  year  613  St.  Oolumbanus  founded  the  world- 
fiuned  monastery  of  Bovium,  or  Bobbio,  on  the  Apennines, 
and  an  oratory  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  Gbd.  The  saint 
died  there  on  the  21st  of  November  615,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years.  TTia  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
town  of  St.  Columbano,  and  his  memory  is  venerated  in 
France  and  Italy. 

While  the  saint  was  evangelising  in  Switzerland,  one  of 
his  disciples  became  seriously  ill,  and  was  unable  to  travel 
&rther.  It  was  a  providential  sickness  for  the  Helvetians. 
The  monk  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  well  acquainted 
with  their  language,  which  was  a  dialect  of  that  of  the 
Franks.  He  evangelised  the  country,  and  the  town  of 
St.  GkJl  still  bears  the  name  of  the  holy  Irishman,  while 
his  abbey  contains  many  valuable  relics  of  the  literature 
and  pieiy  of  his  native  land.  St.  Gall  died  on  the  16th  of 
October  645,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  The  monastery  was 
not  erected  tiQ  afber  his  decease,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1798  that  the  abbey  lands  were  aggregated  to  the 
Swiss  Confederation  as  one  of  the  cantons. 

Another  Irish  saint,  who  converted  multitudes  in  France, 
was  St.  Fiacre.     He  erected  a  monastery  to  the  Blessed 
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Yirgin  in  a  forest  near  Meanz.  The  fame  of  his  sanctii^ 
became  so  great,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  so 
popular,  that  the  French  hackney  coaches  {fiacre)  obtained 
their  name  from  their  constant  employment  in  jonmeys  to 
his  shrine. 

About  the  same  period,  St.  Fursey  fonnded  a  monastery 
near  Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Sigbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Lagny,  in  France,  where  his  missionary  zeal 
was  long  remembered.  His  brothers,  St.  Foillau  and 
St.  Altan,  were  his  constant  companions.  St.  Fursey  died 
on  the  16th  of  Januaxy  650,  at  Macerius.  His  remains 
were  subsequently  translated  to  Peronne,  in  Picardy.  The 
evangelic  labours  of  many  of  his  Irish  disciples  are  matter 
of  histoiy  in  the  GhlHc  Church.  It  is  said  that  the  fame  of 
the  Irish  for  their  sHQ  in  music  was  so  well  known  on  the 
Continent  at  this  period,  that  St.  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
king  Pepin,  and  abbess  of  Nivelle,  in  Brabant,  invited  the 
brothers  of  St.  Fursey  to  instruct  her  community  in  sacred 
music.  They  complied  with  her  request,  and  soon  after 
erected  a  monastery  at  Fosse,  near  Nivelle.  Nor  were  the 
Scoti  without  their  missionary  martyrs,  amongst  whom 
the  great  St.  EHian  holds  a  distinguished  place.  He  had 
sought  and  obtained  permission  from  the  Holy  See  to 
evangelise  Franconia,  and  his  bold  rebuke  of  the  open 
scandal  given  by  the  conduct  of  the  ruling  prince  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  martyrdom.  He  was  assassinated 
at  midnight,  while  singing  tiie  Divine  Office  with  two  of 
his  faithfrd  companions.  Their  remains  were  interred  in 
the  church  of  Wurtzburg,  where  St.  Kilian  is  still  revered 
as  its  patron  and  apostle. 

Amongst  a  host  of  lesser  luminaries  we  find  St.  Mailduf, 
from  whom  Malmsbury  has  been  named ;  St.  Livin,  who 
converted  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  and  Brabant;  St. 
Cataldus  and  his  brother,  St.  Donatus,  the  former  patron 
of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tarentum,  whose  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  little  town  of  San  GataldOj  the  latter 
bishop  of  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  St.  VirgOius, 
ed  in  the  ancient  annals  '  Ferghil  the  GFeometer,'  and  by 
writers  SoHvagus,  or  the  *  sohtary  wanderer,'  who 
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died  bishop  of  SaJtzburg;  St.  Fridolin,  ^the  traveller,'  son 
of  an  Irish  king,  who  evangelised  Thnringia,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  bishop  of  Burabnrgh,  near  Fritzlar,  in 
the  year  741 ;  St.  Sedulins  the  younger,  who  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Holy  Scripture,  and  assisted  at  a  council  held 
in  Biome,  in  the  year  721,  under  Gregory  11.  It  is  notice- 
able that  t}^  saint  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Oreto,  in 
Spain,  while  in  Borne.  When  he  entered  on  the  mission 
thus  confided  to  him,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that, 
being  Irish,  he  was  of  Spanish  descent ;  thus  showing  that 
at  this  period  the  idea  of  a  Milesian  origin  was  common 
to  men  of  learning  in  Ireland. 

Usher  observes,  that  the  saints  of  this  period  might  be 
gronped  into  a  fourth  order.  Bede  says :  '  That  many  of 
the  Scots  [Irish]  came  daily  into  Britain,  and  with  great 
devotion  preached  the  word  and  administered  baptism. 
.  .  .  The  English,  great  and  small,  were  by  their  Scottish 
[Irish]  masters  instructed  in  the  rules  and  observances  of 
regular  discipline.'  Eric  of  Auzerre  writes  thus  to  Charles 
the  Bald :  ^  What  shall  I  say  of  Ireland,  which,  despising 
the  dangers  of  the  deep,  is  migrating  with  her  whole  train 
of  philosophers  to  our  coast  ?'  Rency,  after  describing  the 
poetry  and  literature  of  ancient  Erin  as  perhaps  the  most 
cultivated  of  all  Western  Europe,  adds,  that  Ireland 
*  counted  a  host  of  saints  and  learned  men,  venerated  in 
England  and  Gaul;  for  no  country  had  ^imished  more 
Christian  missionaries.'  It  is  said  that  three  thousand 
students,  collected  &om  all  parts  of  Europe,  attended  the 
schools  of  Armagh;  and,  indeed,  the  regulations  which 
were  made  for  preserving  scholastic  discipline  are  almost 
sufficient  evidence  on  this  subject. 

The  discussions  of  the  Irish  and  English  ecclesiastics  on 
the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  with  their  subsequent  decision, 
and  all  details  concerning  domestic  regulations  as  to  suc- 
cession to  office  and  church  lands,  are  more  properly  matters 
for  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 
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CHAPTEE  VIL  * 

THE  EELIGION,  LAWS,  AKCHITECTUEE,  DEESS,  AND 
SOCIAL  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FIFTH,  SIXTH,  AND 
SEVENTH.  CENTUEIES. 


Section  I.    Ecclesiastical  Begulatimis  aiid  Enactments, 

A  CONSIDERABLE  nximber  of  the  early  converiB  to 
Christiaiiity  devoted  themselves  to  what  is  technically 
called  the  religions  life.  Having  placed  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  a  superior,  they  employed  in  active  mis- 
sionary labours  or  in  literary  work  the  time  not  devoted 
to  the  immediate  service  of  Grod  in  prayer.  The  mis- 
sionary labours  of  the  Irish  clergy  have  been  detailed  as 
folly  as  circumstances  would  admit;  henge  it  only  re- 
mains to  record  their  other  occupations.  One  important 
duty  which  devolved  on  the  heads  of  religious  houses,  who 
were  generally  bishops,  and  which  of  necessity  occupied 
the  episcopacy  still  more,  was  the  framing  of  ecclesiastical 
regulations  or  canons.  Fortunately,  some  of  these  canons 
are  still  preserved,  as  well  as  many  of  the  literary  works  of 
the  monks. 

The  earliest  canons  are  referred  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  are  found  in  the  '  Book  of  Armagh,'  and  in  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  said  to  have  been  copied  &om  an  older 
manuscript  written  by  the  saint  himself.  The  authenticity 
and  antiquiiy  of  the  *  Book  of  Armagh'  have  never  been 
questioned.  These  canons  refer  specially  to  the  settlement 
of  questions  of  difficulty  which  might  arise  in  ecclesiastical 
administration,  and  require  that  all  local  disputes  should  be 
referred  to  *  the  see  of  the  chief  bishop  of  the  Irish' — ^that 
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is,  the  see  of  Armagh.  And  if  cases  arose  which  conld  not 
be  decided  by  that  see,  they  should  *  be  sent  to  the  apostolic 
see,  that  is,  to  the  chair  of  the  apostle  Peter.'  In  the  synod 
of  Magh-Bene,  a.d.  630,  St.  Ciiimnian,  who  presided,  in  his 
letter  on  the  paschal  computation,  says:  *In  accordance 
with  the  canonical  decree  that  if  questions  of  grave  moment 
arise,  they  shall  be  referred  to  the  heads  of  cities,  we  sent 
such  as  we  knew  were  wise  and  humble  men  to  Borne.'  In 
700  a  collection  of  canons  was  also  made  for  the  Irish 
church,  wherein  the  same  subject  is  mentioned,  and  referred 
to  as  a  *  decree  of  St.  Patrick.'  Patrick  defines,  should 
any  '  grave  controversies  arise  in  this  island,  they  shall  be 
referred  to  the  apostolic  see.'  Copies  of  these  canons  are 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  at  Darmstadt, 
at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Cottonian  Codex  of 
the  eighth  century. 

A  curious  canon  in  verse  is  also  preserved.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  his  clergy  had  refused  to  attend 
Hugh  Oirdindhe  in  one  of  his  military  expeditions,  as  was 
then  usual.  The  king  asked  the  opinion  of  his  poet  and 
chief  adviser,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
recorded  his  decision  in  rhyme. 

This  decision  obtained  the  name  of  a  canon,  and  hence- 
forth  its  author  was  distinguished  as  Fothadh  na  Gcmomef 
or  Fothadh  of  the  Canons. 

Besides  the  valuable  collections  of  synods  and  canons, 
there  are  a  number  of  liturgical  treatises,  principally  re- 
ferring to  the  manner  of  celebratiug  mass,  and  to  the  devo- 
tion which  should  be  paid  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In 
the  well-known  Stowe  missal,  which  Dr.  Todd  observes 
*  may  well  be  deemed  older  than  the  sixth  century,'  the 
mass  is  given  in  fcdl,  and  agrees  precisely  with  the  present 
Boman  canon  down  to  the  memento  for  the  dead.  The 
manuscript  also  contains  a  mass  for  the  dead,  and  several 
other  occasional  masses.  There  are  also  treatises  on  church 
vestments,  penitentials,  rules  of  religious  orders,  and  a 
number  of  Latin  hymns  of  great  beauty,  all  referable  to 
this  early  period. 

It  nmst  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  literary 
labours  of  the  Irish  monks,  at  home  and  in  the  continental 
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monasteries  fonnded  by  lihein,  were  entirely  confined  to 
theology.  The  collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  con- 
tains several  works  written  on  vellnm,  with  treatises  of 
history,  science,  laws,  and  commerce;  which  have  been 
pronounced  by  competent  authorities  to  be  written  in  the 
purest  style  that  the  ancient  Ghtedhilic  language  ever  at- 
tained. There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  translations 
from  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages.  These  are  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  they  enable  the  critical  student  of 
the  language  to  determine  the  meaning  of  many  obscure  or 
obsolete  words  or  phrases,  by  reference  to  the  onginals ; 
nor  are  they  of  less  value  as  indicating  the  high  state  of 
literary  culture  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  during  the  early 
Christian  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Poetry,  mythology,  history, 
and  the  classic  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  may  be 
found  amongst  these  translations ;  so  that,  as  0' Curry  well 
remarks,  *  anyone  well  read  in  the  comparatively  few  exist- 
ing fragments  of  our  Gaedhilic  literature,  and  whose  educa- 
tion had  been  confined  solely  to  this  source,  would  find  that 
there  are  but  very  few  indeed  of  the  great  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted.' 
He  then  mentions,  by  way  of  illustration  of  classical  sub- 
jects, Celtic  versions  of  the  *  Argonautic  Expedition,'  the 
'  Siege  of  Troy,'  the  'Life  of  Alexander  the  Great;'  and 
of  such  subjects  as  cannot  be  classed  under  this  head,  the 
*  Destruction  of  Jerusalem;*  the  *  Wars  of  Charlemagne,' 
including  the  *  History  of  Roland  the  Brave  ;  *  the  *  History 
of  the  Lombards,'  and  the  almost  contemporary  translation 
of  the  *  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.' 

There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  few  volumes  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  besides  the  well-known,  though  inaccessible, 
Stowe  collection. 

The  Louvain  collection,  formed  chiefly  by  fathers  Hugh 
Ward,  John  Colgan,  and  Michael  O'Clery,  between  the 
years  1620  and  1640,  was  widely  scattered  at  the  French 
Revolution.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  in  the  college  of 
St.  Isidore  in  Bome.  The  Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels 
also  possesses  many  of  these  treasures.  A  valuable  rSstmie 
of  the  manuscripts  which  are  preserved  there  was  given  by 
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Hf.  Bindon,  and  printed  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal 
Ijish  Ajcademy'  in  the  year  1847.  There  are  also  many 
Latin  manuscripts  with  Irish  glosses,  which  have  been 
largely  nsed  by  Zeuss  in  his  *  Grammatica  Celtica.'  The 
date  of  one  of  these — a  codex  contarning  some  of  Venerable 
Bede's  works — ^is  fixed  by  an  entry  of  the  death  of  Aed, 
king  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  817.  This  most  important 
work  belonged  to  the  Irish  monastery  of  Eeichenan,  and  is 
now  preserved  at  Garlsmhe.  A  codex  is  also  preserved  at 
Gambray,  which  contains  a  fragment  of  an  Irish  sermon, 
and  the  canons  of  an  Irish  conncil  held  A.D.  684. 

The  extraordinary  skiU  evinced  in  the  art  of  illuminating 
might  be  more  properly  treated  in  the  section  on  art.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  here,  as  an  evidence  of  the  high 
value  set  on  literature  by  the  Irish  monks,  that  in  each 
monastery  certain  small  rooms  or  cells,  called  scriptoria, 
were  set  apart  for  those  who  required  to  study  or  write 
alone,  and  who  therefore  could  not  use  the  common  scrip- 
torium or  large  apartment  occupied  by  those  monks  whose 
occupations  could  be  carried  on  together.  In  the  early 
GhriBtian  and  Middle  Ages  estates  were  often  bequeathed 
to  the  scriptoria  of  monasteries  by  those  who  knew  and 
practically  appreciated  the  merit  of  the  works  executed  in 
thenL 

Even  at  this  early  period  we  find  Irish  nuns  also  devoting 
themselves  to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  education. 
St.  Ita  notably  is  mentioned  in  this  way,  and  St.  Briget 
appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  considerable  intellectual 
atbunments. 

Section  IL    The  Brehon  Loajos, 

Law  was  administered  in  Ireland  long  before  the  Ghris- 
tian  era,  and  until  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to  a 
well-established  and  well-defined  code  known  as  the  Bre- 
hon Laws.  These  Brehon  laws  are  the  decisions  of  certain 
distinguished  Brehons  or  judges,  whose  enactments  be- 
came law,  and  were  transmitted  to  posterity  orally,  in  a 
quasi-metrical  form,  until  the  art  of  writing  was  known. 
These  laws  were  carefdlly  collected  and  written  down  soon 
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after  the  arriyal  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  and  during  the 
reign  of  king  Laeghair6.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
compilation  has  been  published  by  Government,  with  a 
care^  translation.  The  portion  published  is  called  the 
Seanchus  M6r.  Several  copies  of  the  original  code  were 
used  and  compared.  One  of  these  copies  has  a  note  writ- 
ten in  it  on  Christmas  I^ight,  a.d.  1350,  by  Hugh  Mac 
Egan,  who  says  the  book  belonged  to  his  feither.  The 
Mac  Egans  of  Gonnaught  were  hereditary  Brehons,  and 
no  doubt  this  copy  of  the  ancient  laws  had  been  in  their 
possession  for  some  years,  if  not  for  some  centuries,  previous. 

The  best  Geltic  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  there  is  no 
improbability  in  the  statement  made  in  the  commencement 
of  the  Seanchus  M6r,  that  these  laws  were  revised  and 
written  down  under  the  special  direction  of  St.  Patrick. 
'Nine  persons  are  said  to  have  assisted  on  the  work,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  Seanchus  itself : 

'  Nine  persons  were  appointed  to  arrange  this  book,  viz. 
Patrick,  and  Benen,  and  Gaimech,  three  bishops;  Lae- 
ghaire,  and  Gon,  and  Daire,  three  kings ;  Bosa,  i.e,  Mac- 
Trechim ;  and  Dubhthach,  i.e.  a  doctor  of  the  BSrla  Feim ; 
and  Fergus,  i.e.  a  poet. 

*  Nofis,  therefore,  is  the  name  of  this  book  which  they 
arranged,  t.e.  the  knowledge  of  nine  persons,  and  we  have 
proof  of  this  above. 

<  This  is  the  Gain  Patraic,  and  no  human  Brehon  of  the 
Gaedlic  is  able  to  abrogate  anything  that  is  found  in  the 
Seanchus  M6r.' 

Benen,  or  St.  Benignus,  the  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  who: 
succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  Armagh,  probably  acted  as  his 
secretary.  He  was  the  original  compiler  of  the  *  Book  of 
Bights.'  St.  Gaunech  is  still  remembered  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Dulane  in  the  county  Meath.  A  memoir  of  his 
life  is  preserved  in  the  Gottonian  Library,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Gomishman,  and  that  his  works  were  read 
in  Ireland  through  the  whole  country,  as  the  miracles  of 
St.  Peter  were  read  at  Bome.  Laeghaire  was  then  Ard- 
Bigh  of  Ireland.  Gon  was  king  of  Gashel,  and  is  cele-' 
brated  as  a  man  *who  practised  no  evil  deeds.'  There 
were  two  Daires  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  but  the 
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Daire  who  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  laws  was  pro- 
bably the  king  of  Ulster.  These  laws  were  written  in  the 
Berla  "Feini,  a  dialect  nsed  for  legal  purposes. 

The  Seanchns  Mor  does  not  give  any  information  as  to 
when  the  compilation  commenced,  but  the  defect  is  snp- 
pUed  by  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  who  give  this 
record :  *  The  age  of  Christ  438.     The  tenth  year  of  Lae- 
gfaaire.     The  Seanchus  and  Feinchus  of  Ireland  were  puri- 
fied and  written.'     There  is,  however,  mention  of  the  place, 
or,  rather,  places,  where  the  work  was  carried  on.    *  It  was 
at  Teamhair  [Tara]  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  on  account 
of  its  clearness  and  pleasantness  during  these  seasons  ;  and 
at  Ruth-guthiard  [probably  the  fort  now  called  Lisanawer] 
in  the  winter  and  spring,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  fire- 
wood.'     The  ancient  description  of  these  places  quite  coin- 
cides with  their  present  state. 

The  compilation  of  the  Brehon  laws  originated  in  a 
question  that  arose  as  to  how  the  murderer  of  Odran, 
Patrick's  charioteer,  should  be  punished.  The  saint  was 
allowed  to  select  whatever  Brehon  he  pleased  to  give  judg- 
ment. He  chose  Dubhthach ;  and  the  result  of  his  decision 
was  the  compilation  of  these  laws,  as  it  was  at  once  seen 
that  a  purely  pagan  code  would  not  suit  Christian  teaching. 
The  sixth  century  was  a  marked  period  of  legal  reform. 
The  Emperor  Justinian,  by  closing  the  schools  of  Athens^ 
gave  a  death-blow  to  Grecian  philosophy  and  jurisprudence. 
But  Grecian  influence  had  abeady  acted  on  the  formation 
of  Boman  law,  and  probably  much  of  the  Athenian  code 
was  embodied  therein.  The  origin  of  Roman  law  is  in- 
volved in  the  same  obscurity  as  the  origin  of  the  Brehon 
code.  In  both  cases,  the  mist  of  ages  lied  Hke  a  light,  but  im- 
penetrable veil,  over  all  that  could  give  certainty  to  conjec- 
ture. Before  the  era  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  mention  is  made 
of  laws  enacted  by  Romulus  respecting  what  we  should 
now  call  civil  liabilities.  Laws  concemiag  religion  are 
ascribed  to  Numa,  and  laws  of  contract  to  Servius  Tullius, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  collected  the  regulations  made 
by  his  predecessors.  The  Twelve  Tables  are  said  to  have 
been  formed  on  the  legal  enactments  of  Greece.  The  cruel 
severity  of  the  law  for  insolvent  debtors  forms  a  marked 
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contrast  to  the  milder  and  more  equitable  arrangements  of 
'the  Brehon  code.  By  the  Boman  enactments,  the  person 
of  the  debtor  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditor,  who  might 
sell  him  for  a  slave  beyond  the  Tiber.  The  Gelt  allowed 
only  the  seizure  of  goods,  and  even  this  was  under  regala- 
tions  most  favourable  to  the  debtor.  The  legal  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  or  we  should  rather 
say  the  existence  of  Christianity,  necessitated  a  complete 
revision  of  all  ancient  laws :  hence  we  find  the  compilation 
of  the  Theodosian  code  almost  synchronising  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  Brehon  laws.  The  spread  of  Christianiiy,  and 
the  new  modes  of  thought  and  action  which  obtained 
thereby,  necessitated  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  juris- 
prudence in  lands  as  widely  distant  geographically,  and  as 
entirely  separated  politically,  as  Italy  and  Ireland, 

The  Salic  law  was  also  drawn  up  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifbh  century,  and  was  subsequently  revised  after  the 
baptism  of  Glovis,  that  its  enactments  might  be  suitable  for  a 
Christian  country.  It  is  possible  that  St.  Patrick,  who  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  whose  feither  was  a  magistrate,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  modifications  of  the  Pagan  laws 
made  by  Theodosius  at  Constantinople,  and  Yalentinian 
at  Rome. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  portions  of  the  Seanchus  H6r 
which,  have  been  translated,  is  the  law  of  distress.  Two 
points  are  noticeable  in  this :  First,  the  careM  and  accu- 
rate administration  of  justice  which  is  indicated  by  the 
details  of  these  legal  enactments;  second,  the  custom 
therein  sanctioned  of  the  creditor  fasting  upon  the  debtor, 
a  custom  which  still  exists  in  Hindostan.  Hence,  in  some 
cases,  the  creditor  &sts  on  the  debtor  until  he  is  compelled 
to  pay  his  debt,  lest  his  creditor  should  die  at  the  door ;  in 
other  cases,  the  creditor  not  only  fasts  himself,  but  also 
compels  his  debtor  to  fast,  by  stopping  his  supplies. 
Elphinstone  describes  this  as  nsed  even  against  princes, 
and  especially  by  troops  to  procure  payment  of  arrears. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  peculiarities  of  the  Brehon  law 
is  the  compensation  for  murder,  called  enc.  This,  however, 
was  common  to  other  nations.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to 
the  Germans,  but  the  institution  was  probably  far  more 
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ancient.  We  find  it  forbidden  in  the  oldest  code  of  laws 
in  existence  ;  hence  the  eric  mnst  have  been  in  force  at  an 
early  period  of  the  world's  civil  history. 

The  law  of  succession,  called  tanaisteticht,  or  tanistry,  is 
one  of  the  most  pecnHar  of  the  Brehon  laws.  The  eldest 
son  sncceeded  the  father  to  the  exclusion  of  all  collateral 
claimants,  unless  he  was  disqualified  by  deformity,  imbeci- 
Kty  or  crime.  In  after  ages,  by  a  compact  between  parents, 
or  mutual  agreement^  the  succession  was  sometimes  made 
alternate  in  two  or  more  families.  The  eldest  son,  being 
recognised  as  presumptive  heir,  was  denominated  tcmaiste, 
that  is  minor,  or  second;  while  the  other  sons,  or  persons 
eligible  in  case  of  Mlure,  were  termed  righdhamJmaj  which 
literally  means  king-material,  or  king-makings.  The 
ianaiste  had  a  separate  establishment  and  distinct  pri- 
vileges. The  primitive  intention  was,  that  the  '  best  man ' 
should  reign ;  but  practically  it  ended  in  might  being 
taken  for  right,  and  often  for  less  important  qualifications. 

The  possession  and  inheritance  of  landed  property  was 
leg^nlated  by  the  law  called  gavelkind  (gavail-kinne),  an 
andent  Celtic  institution,  but  common  to  Britons,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  others.  By  this  law,  inherited  or  other  pro- 
perty was  divided  equally  between  the  sons,  to  the  elcclusion 
of  the  daughters  (unless,  indeed,  in  default  of  heirs  male, 
when  females  were  permitted  a  Hfe  interest).  The  tanaiste, 
however,  was  allotted  the  dwelling-house  and  other  privi- 
l^es. 

The  tenure  of  land  was  a  tribe  or  family  right;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  system  of  government  and  legislation 
was  far  more  patriarchal  than  Teutonic — another  indication 
of  an  eastern  origin.  AU  the  members  of  a  tribe  or  family 
had  an  equal  right  to  their  proportionate  share  of  the  land 
occupied  by  the  whole.  This  system  created  a  mutual 
independence  and  self-consciousness  of  personal  right  and 
importance,  strongly  at  variance  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  Crermanic  and  Anglo-Norman  vassal. 
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Section  III. 
Ecclesiastical,  Military,  and  Domestic  Architecture. 

In  the  doubt  which  exists  as  to  the  nse  and  the  time  a^ 
■which  the  Round  Towers  were  erected,  they  may  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  There  are 
about  seventy  of  these  singular  structures  still  remaining, 
and  many  have  been  destroyed  by  time  and  by  the  van- 
dalism of  modem  improvers.  The  most  ancient  Irish 
churches  were  of  cyclopean  architecture,  although  Hme 
cement  was  used  in  some  cases.  They  were  of  small  size, 
rarely  exceeding  eighty  feet  in  length,  excepting  the  great 
church  or  cathedral  of  Armagh,  which  was  a  hundred  and 
forty  feet.  Their  form  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  BomLSui 
basilica.  They  were  lighted  by  small  windows,  opening 
inwards,  but  never  glazed,  though  parchment  or  horn  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  in  some  places  as  a  substitute  for 
glass.  There  was  only  one  entrance,  placed  in  the  west 
end,  and  in  all  cases  the  sides  of  the  windows  and  doorways 
incline  like  the  doorways  in  the  oldest  remains  of  cyclopean 
buildings.  The  roofs  were  generally  constructed  of  stone, 
and  this  method  of  roofing  was  continued  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Grothic  style. 

The  early  Irish  ecclesiastics  of  note  were  usually  either 
skilled  themselves  in  such  arts  as  enabled  them  to  advance 
the  style  of  architecture,  century  by  century,  from  its 
original  primitive  form  to  a  higher  ideal,  or  they  were 
assisted  by  artificers  who  could  execute  such  works  as 
their  taste  or  piety  might  suggest.  The  stone  crosses 
which  still  remain,  with  their  rich  and  beautiftil  carvings, 
attest  the  superior  ability  of  those  who  erected  them ;  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  shrines  of  saints  were 
richly  and  beautifully  adorned,  and  even  painted,  a  custom 
continued  from  the  times  of  the  early  Christians,  who 
thus  adorned  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs. 
These  shrines  were  also  adorned  with  costly  gems,  and 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver ;  hence  the  impiety  and  bar- 
barism of  the  Danes,  in  robbing  and  destroying  them,  are 
frequently  recorded  in  the  Annals. 
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The  siylo  of  military  architecture  varied  but  little  from 
its  piimitiye  form  until  after  the  Norman  invasion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  eminent  Irish  antiquary,  Sir 
W.  Wylde,  the  Pagan  miKtary  architecture  of  Ireland  ex- 
hibits an  amount  of  skill,  both  in  structure  and  in  en- 
gineering, which  is  only  equalled  by  the  earliest  monuments 
in  Greece,  and  which  induces  the  inference  of  a  similarity 
of  people.  These  forts  consist  of  circular  enclosures  of 
massive  clay  walls,  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  thick,  entered 
ihnmgli  a  Lrrow  gateway,  of  sloping  sides.  Some  few 
have  surrounding  ramparts,  or  outworks,  and  flights  of 
stairs  in  the  inner  wall,  leading  to  terraces  on  the  top. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  remains  are  found  in  the 
isles  of  Arran,  particularly  that  of  Dun-uEngus,  the  greatest 
monument  of  the  kind  extant;  Dun-Ogliu,  Dun-Caher, 
and  Dtin-Conor ;  also  the  Grianan  of  Aileach,  in  Donegal ; 
Gulcashel,  in  Mayo ;  and  Staigue  Fort,  in  Kerry,  in  which 
the  construction  of  the  staircases  inside  are  still  perfect. 
This  monument  of  the  past  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
least  2,000  years  in  existence. 


Section  TV.     TFeopotw,  Dress,  Foouy  Money. 

The  only  oopper  implements  of  great  antiquity  are  some 
celts,  battie-axes,  sword-blades,  <Sbc.  These  weapons  pro- 
bably immediately  succeeded  those  which  were  used  in  the 
stone  age.  Copper  and  bronze  weapons  were  also  used 
about  the  same  period.  Some  of  these  weapons  evince 
great  artistic  sldll.  Gold  was  used  in  some  cases  for  shields 
and  helmets ;  and  the  magnificent  gold  diadems  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  provincial  kings  and  queens  of  the 
Irish  Pentarchy,  far  surpass  any  ornaments  of  the  kind  of 
a  similar  age  discovered  in  North-western  Europe. 

Dbess. — ^The  lunettes — ^in  Irish,  mirme — ^were  the  principal 
gold  ornaments  of  the  period.  Their  exact  use  has  not  been 
determined;  it  is  probable  they  were  worn  on  the  head. 
Diadems,  of  thin  plates  of  gold,  semi-oval  in  form,  and 
most  magnificently  chased  and  embossed,  were  also  in  use. 
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Gorgets,  or  neck-collarB,  beads,  necklaces,  earrings,  and 
brooches  of  gold  were  generally  worn.  Bracelets  and 
armill89  adorned  the  arms  of  every  lady  of  rank,  and  were 
frequently  given  by  the  fair  wearers  as  rewards  to  the 
poets  and  historians  of  the  age.  The  accuracy  of  the  bardic 
descriptions  of  costume  are  continually  verified  by  dis- 
coveries of  artides  which  they  have  described  the  existence 
of,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  credited  to  Celtic 
imagination.  One  writer  described  a  torque  which  bad 
'  two  apples  or  balls  of  gold  at  the  end.'  A  torque  has 
lately  been  found  precisely  answering  to  this  description'. 
A  Fleaec,  or  bracelet,  was  worn  as  an  indication  of  rank  on 
the  arms  of  chiefbains.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  orna- 
ments which  stUl  remain  is  the  Tara  brooch,  which  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  Christian  era,  if 
not  to  Pagan  times.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  short 
description  which  would  convey  any  idea  of  the  artistic 
beauty,  delicacy,  and  skill  displayed  in  this  ornament. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  first  introduction  of  flax  and 
hemp.  The  variegated  and  glowrog  colours,  combined 
with  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  dress  and  the  brilliancy  of 
arms,  rendered  the  Celtic  costume  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  very  attractive.  Cloaks,  called  in  Irish  cochallj 
were  the  chief  article  of  dress.  It  was  evidently  the 
analogue  of  the  sagum  of  the  Celtic  Gauls,  described  by 
Plutarch  as  pairti-colQured ;  the  thick  woollen  Issna  of  the 
BelgaB ;  the  Soman  toga ;  and  the  Greek  chlamys.  A  cloa«k 
called  hrat  was  one  of  the  chief  tributes  paid  by  the  different 
states  of  the  Pentarchy ;  they  are  described  in  the  *  Book 
of  Eights '  in  immense  varieties.  The  matal  was  a  small 
decorated  cloak.  The  tunic,  ima/r,  is  also  one  of  the  tributes. 
The  leann,  or  mantle,  was  a  white  woollen  garment,  pro- 
bably a  loose  shirt. 

Food. — The  great  antiquity  of  com  in  Ireland  is  generally 
admitted  by  archsBologists ;  and  flesh,  fish,' and  grain  were 
the  usual  condiments  from  an  early  period.  Casks  of 
butter  have  been  found  of  undoubted  age ;  and  large  masses 
of  cheese  have  also  been  preserved  and  discovered  in  bogs. 
The  cheese  differs  in  shape  from  the  butter,  and  was  simply 
placed  in  the  bog  without  any  protection.    Mead  was  used 
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as  drink  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  cliiefly  made  from 
honey.  Bees  were  attended  with  special  care,  and  some  of 
the  enactments  of  the  Brehon  laws  refer  especially  to  them. 

MOMET.— Gold  rings  were  used  as  a  medium  of  barter, 
and  were  given  as  rewards  to  poets  and  men  of  learning ; 
the  Irish  ladies,  even  as  early  as  the  first  centnry,  are  said 
to  have  worn  them  on  their  arms  in  great  abnndaiioe  for 
the  purpose  of  distribution.  The  high  respect  paid  to 
leaniing,  and  the  ample  rewards  bestowed  on  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  preservation  of  the  national 
Annalfl,  -are  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  care  with  which 
they  were  recorded. 

The  Danes  probably  learned  the  art  of  coining  money 
from  the  Irish ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  Irish  had 
bracteate  coins  at  an  early  period,  which  were  used  as  H 
cbcnlating  medium,  as  well  as  rings  or  ingots.  Both  rings 
and  ingots  have  been  found,  of  certain  fixed  weights. 
From  a  very  remote  age  the  Irish  had  a  regular  scale  of 
barter,  by  which  the  value  of  animals  and  property  was 
r^ulated. 


Section  V.    Arts,  SdenceSf  cmd  Social  Idfe, 

The  art  of  illuminating  manuscripts  attained  an  ex- 
traordinary perfection  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  The  monks,  not  content  with  occupying 
themselves  in  compiling  new  works  and  in  copying  such 
as  already  existed,  aimed  also  at  the  advancement  of  their 
productions.  However  admirable  the  skill  which  they  dis- 
played, it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not  altogether 
wi^out  models.  The  Celtic  style  of  art  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  inimitable  of  its  kind,  had  already  been  inaugurated, 
even  in  the  pagan  ages  of  Celtic  history,  by  the  workers 
in  gold  and  other  metalsj  whose /artistic  designs  are  only 
equalled  by  their  skill  in  workmanship.  Transcribiag  was, 
in  fiact,  a  trade,  for  the  monks  obtained  support  for  their 
monasteries  by  the  payment  received  for  copying  works 
for  those  who  wished  to  possess  them,   or  to  present 

them  to  other  religious  houses.    There  were  three  distinct 
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branches  of  copyists — ^the  iUuininators,  the  notarii  or  public 
scribes,  and  the  librarii  antiqnarii.  Mr.  Westwood  has 
observed  that,  'from  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  a  style  of  art  was  established  in  Ireland  absolutely 
distinct  from  that  of  all  other  parts  of  the  civilised  world, 
which  obtained  a  perfection  almost  marvellous.'  He  thus 
describes  this  siyle :  *  It  consists,  (1)  of  one  or  more  narrow 
ribbons,  diagonally  but  symmetrically  interlaced,  forming 
an  endless  varie^  of  patterns;  (2)  one,  two,  or  three 
slender  spiral  lines,  coiling  one  within  another  till  they 
meet  within  the  centre  of  the  <5ircle,  their  opposite  ends 
going  off  to  other  circles ;  (3)  a  vast  variety  of  lacertine 
animals  and  birds,  coiled  one  within  another,  their  tails, 
tongues,  and  top  knots  prolonged  and  irregularly  interlaced ; 
(4)  diagonal  lines,  forming  Chinese-like  patterns.  The 
Irish  missionaries  brought  their  style  of  art  with  them 
from  lona  to  Lindisfame  in  the  seventh  century,  with 
their  bold  and  characteristic  caligraphy ;  these  were  adopted 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  hence  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxon 
was  given  to  this  style  of  art,  which  is,  in  reality,  Celtic. 
In  delicacy  of  handling  and  minute  but  faultless  execution, 
the  whole  range  of  palaaography  offers  nothing  comparable 
to  the  early  Celtic  manuscripts  and  those  produced  in  the 
same  style  in  England.' 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  monks  by  no  means 
confined  themselves  to  religious  treatises  or  copies  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  hence  such  science  as  the  age  could  boast  was  fairly 
and  popularly  disseminated  in  Ireland  with  considerable 
knowledge  of  classical  subjects.  Versification,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  had  been  an  important  means  of  imparting 
and  preserving  knowledge,  and  this  art  was  at  once  em- 
ployed in  the  Divine  service  by  the  early  converts.  The 
hymns  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  are  unequalled  for 
sublimity  of  sentiment  and  beauty  of  composition,  are 
modelled  on  the  hymns  composed  by  Irish  monks. 

The  phonetic  firamework  of  the  poetry  of  each  nation  is 
founded  on  different  principles  of  harmony,  or  appreciation 
of  sound.  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  is  composed  by  the 
recurrence  of  similar  quantities.  Hebrew  poetry  requires 
parallelism.     The  Swedes  and  Norse  require  alliteration. 
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The  Englisli,  French,  and  Italians  require  metre.  The 
aacient  Irish  poetry  required  assonance,  measure,  aUitera- 
tion,  and,  if  the  assonance  was  perfect,  rhyme  necessarily 
followed.  Eihyme  is  therefore  a  quality  of  Irish  verse ; 
and  Zeoss  has  shown  that  the  word  rhyme  is  itself  of 
Irifih  origin :  *  Simplex  Hibemicnm  snhstantivnm  rim, 
inde  derivator  rwiire^  compilator.' — Oram,.  Geltica,  p.  912. 
Zenss  also  affirms  that  the  GanHsh-Celtic  form  of  com- 
posing odes  was  transferred  to  the  composition  of  Christian 
hymns.    Hence  we  find  the  Irish  author  SeduHus  writing 

the  hymn — 

A  BoU«  ortuf  caadine 
Ad  xiaque  terr^  VaoiUm, 
ChristtfTn  canamus  prmcipem» 
Nattf  m  Maiid  Yiig»fi«. 

And  St.  Ambrose  the  ferial  hymn  for  Monday — 

Somno  ref ectitf  artubfw ,  aperto  cubili  surgiTni^ ; 
Nobis,  pater,  canentibt£«,  adesse  te  depoBcimt^. 

With  the  *  Jam  lucis  orto  sidere,'  and  many  other  hymns, 
which,  although  composed  in  iambic  tetrameter,  have  the 
assonant  and  other  qualities  considered  essential  by  the 
Celtic  bards.  Many  other  examples  might  be  given,  but 
even  a  mere  list  of  the  hymns  composed  by  Irish  monks 
would  occupy  a  considerable  space* 

Music. — ^The  subject  of .  Celtic  music  would  require  a 
much  greater  development  than  can  be  given  to  it  at  present. 
The  form  of  the  harp  has  been  incorrectly  represented  on 
our  coins.  It  was  first  assumed  in  the  national  arms  about 
Ihe  year  15^.  When  figured  on  the  coins  of  Henry  VHI,, 
the  artist  seems  to  have  taken  the  Italian  harp  of  twenty- 
four  strings  for  his  model ;  but  in  the  national  arms  sketched 
on  the  map  of  Ireland  in  the  State  Papers,  executed  in  the 
year  1567,  the  form  is  more  correct.  That  the  Irish  pos- 
sessed this  musical  instrument  in  pre-Christian  times,  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  ornamental  cover  of  an  Irish  manuscript, 
which  Mr.  Ferguson  considers  to  date  prior  to  a.d.  1064, 
contains  five  examples  of  the  harp  of  that  period.  This, 
and  the  sculptured  harp  at  Nieg,  in  Eoss-shire,  are  be- 
Keved  to  be  the  earliest  delineations  of  the  perfect  harp« 
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Dr.  Bunting  gives  a  sketch  of  a  harp  and  harper,  taken 
from  one  of  the  compartments  df  a  scnlptnred  cross  at 
Ullardy  cooniy  Kilkenny.  This  is  a  remarkable  example. 
The  cross  is  supposed  to  be  older  than  that  of  Monaster- 
boice,  which  was  erected  a.d.  830,  and  this  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  specimen  of  a  harp  without  a  fore  pillar  that  has 
been  discovered  ont  of  Egypt.  If  the  Irish  harp  be  really  a 
variety  of  the  cithara,  derived  through  an  Egyptian  channel, 
it  would  form  another  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence, which  leads  us  back  to  colonisation  from  Egypt 
through  Scythia.  Captain  Wilford  observes,  that  there 
may  be  a  clue  to  the  Celtic  word  bard  in  the  Hindoo 
hdrdatri ;  but  the  Irish  appellation  appears  to  be  of  com- 
paratively modem  use.  It  is,  however,  a  noticeable  fact, 
that  the  farther  we  extend  our  enquiries,  the  more  forcibl^r 
we  are  directed  to  the  East  as  the  cradle  of  our  music* 
Several  recent  travellers  have  mentioned  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  Celtic  airs  and  those  which  they  heard 
in  dijSerent  parts  of  Asia.  Sir  W.  Ouseley  observed,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  that  many  Hindoo  melodies  pos- 
sessed the  plaintive  sffioiplicity  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish. 

A  German  scholar  has  written  a  work,  to  prove  that  the 
pentatonic  scale  was  brought  over  by  the  Celts  irom.  Asia, 
and  that  it  was  preserved  longer  in  Scotland  than  else-' 
where,  on  account  of  the  isolated  position  of  that  country. 
The  Phcenicians  are  supposed  to  have  invented  the  Jdimcyr, 
trigonon^  and  several  other  of  the  most  remarkable  instru- 
ments of  antiquity.  Their  skill  as  harpists,  and  their  love 
of  music,  are  indicated  by  the  prophetic  denunciation, 
where  the  ceasing  of  songs  and  the  soond  of  the  harp 
are  threatened  as  a  calamiiy  they  were  likely  specially  to 
feel. 

Mr.  O'Curry  gives  the  names  of  all  the  ancient  Irish 
musical  instruments  as  follows : — Cmit,  a  harp ;  Trnpan^  a 
drum,  or  tambourine ;  Com,  a  trumpet ;  8toc,  a  clarion ; 
Pi^ai,  the  pix>es ;  FidM,  the  fiddle.  He  adds,  '  all  those  are 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  poem  in  the  ''  Book  of  Leinster,'* 
Q.  manuscript  of  about  the  year  1150,  now  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College.  The  first  four  are  found  in  various  old 
tales  and  descriptions  of  battles.' 
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The  principal  Irish  instruments  were  the  harp,  the 
tnunpe^  and  the  bagpipe.  The  harp  in  the  Mnsenm  of 
Trimty  College,  Dublin,  usually  known  as  Brian  Boroimh^'s 
harp,  is  supposed,  by  Dr.  Petrie,  to  be  the  oldest  instrument 
of  the  kind  now  remaining  in  Europe.  It  had  but  one 
row  of  strings,  thirty  in  number ;  the  upright  pillar  is  of 
oak,  and  the  sound-board  of  red  sallow.  The  minute  and 
heautiful  carving  on  all  parts  of  the  instrument  attests  a 
high  state  of  artistic  skill,  at  whatever  period  it  was  executed. 
As  the  harp  is  only  thirty-two  inches  high,  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  used  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  church  services. 
Cambrensis  ^  mentions  this  custom ;  and  there  is  evidence 
of  it  having  existed  from  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. Harps  of  this  description  are  figured  on  the  knees 
of  ecclesiastics  on  several  of  our  ancient  stone  crosses. 

The  amusements  of  the  pre-Christian  Celt  were,  un- 
deniably, intellectual.  Chess  has  already  been  mentioned 
more  than  once  in  this  work  as  a  constant  occupation  of 
princes  and  chieftains.  Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  sat 
down  to  a  game  with  all  the  zest  of  a  modem  amateur.  A 
few  specimens  of  chessmen  have  been  discovered :  a  king, 
elaborately  carved,  is  figured  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
*Book  of  Bights.'  It  belonged  to  Dr.  Petrie,  and  was 
found,  with  some  others,  in  a  bog  in  the  county  Meath. 
The  chessmen  of  ancient  times  appear  to  have  been  rather 
formidable  as  weapons.  In  the  *  Tain  bo  Chuailgne,' 
Cuchuliain  is  represented  as  having  killed  a  messenger,  who 
told  him  a  lie,  with  a  chessman,  *  which  pierced  him  to  the 
centre  of  his  brain.'  English  writers  speak  of  the  use  of 
chess  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  and  say  that  the 
Saxons  learned  the  game  from  the  Danes.  The  Irish  were 
certainly  acquainted  with  it  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  Annals,  it  was  well  known  long  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

*  '  Hinc  accidit,  ut  Episcopi  et  Abbates,  et  Sancti  in  HibemiA  viri 
cytharas  circumferre  et  in  eis  modulando  pi6  delectari  consueverunt.* — 
Cam.  Bes.,  p.  739. 


TRIED,  OR  DANISH  PEEIOD. 
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PRINCrPAL  EVENTS. 

UBffr  BAD)  OF  THS  BAITES — TUnXUfKR  OF  XHB  U0KABTEBJB8, 
AKS  DBSTBtrOnON  OF  THE  CHUKCHES — TULVmSATSD  HAIRT- 
8GRIFIS  Ain>  WOBKS  OF  ABT— ITJBGESIUS^  IHB  BAITISH 
PBINCB^  XSIABLISHES  HIS  HBAD-QtTABIEBS  TSt  ASICAGH — 
IHB  DAITBS  DIVIDED  IKTO  TWO  PABHES,  CALLED  BLACK  AlTD 
WHTEB  GENTILES— BEI6K  OF  C0B1CA0-— WAB  WITH  EIKG  OF 
CASHEL  —  ATTEICPT  OF  HX7IBCHEABTACH  TO  SUBJUGATE 
THE  DAISTES  —  THE  DANES  OBTAIN  POSSESSION  OF  THE 
SEA-COAST  TOWNS — THE  BATTLE  OF  DTJNDALE—- HALAOHY 
AND  BBIAN  BOBTJ — ^BEHOTE  CAUSES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
CLONTABF — THE  BLOCKADE  OF  DUBLIN — THE  BATTLE  OF 
CLONTABF— DEFEAT  OF  THE  DANES;  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE 
DANISH  POWEB  IN  IBELAND. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

JLD.  795  TO  AJ).  WL 

OramDipOBASY  Etbivts  :  Ghademagne,  Emperor  of  the  West — ^Leo  UL 
P<^w— Alfred  the  Great— Succeeded  by  Edwazd  the  Elder—- England 
ZBTaged  bj  the  Danes — The  Uniyeisities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
founded — Foundation  of  the  Capet  Dynasty  in  France — The  IHcts 
snbdned  and  repelled  by  Kenneth  II. — The  Saxon  Code  of  Laws 
named* 


SscnOK  I.     The  First  Baid  of  the  Bamsh  Pirates,    . 

« 

rpHE  first  raid  of  the  Danish  pirates  is  recorded  thus  t 
JL  *  The  age  of  Christ  790  [recte  795].  The  twenty-fifth 
year  of  Donnchadh.  The  baming  of  Eeachraiim  by  plun- 
derers ;  and  its  shrines  were  broken  and  plundered.'  They 
had  abeady  attacked  the  English  coasts,  '  whilst  the  pions 
King  Bertric  was  reigning  oyer  its  western  division.' 
Their  arriyal  was  sndden,  and  so  nnezpected  that  the 
king's  officer  took  them  for  merchants,  paying  with  his 
life  for  the  mistake.  A  Welsh  chronicle,  known  by  the. 
name  of  ^Bmt  y  Tywysogion,'  or  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Chi^tains,  has  a  corresponding  record  under  the  year  790 : 
'  Ten  years  with  fonr  score  and  seven  hondred  was  the  age 
of  Christ  when  the  pagans  went  to  Ireland.'  Three  manu- 
scripts  add, '  and  destroyed  Bechren.'  Another  chronicle 
mentums,  that  the  black  pagans,  who  were  the  first  of 
their  nation  to  land  in  Ireland,  had  previously  been  defeated 
in  Qlamorganshire,  and  afber  their  defeat  they  had  invaded 
Ireland,  and  devastated  Bechra. 

The  Irish  gave  the  generic  name  of  Gaill  to  all  strangers 
who  spoke  a  foreign  language,  probably  because  they 
confounded  them  vrith  the  GaUi,  or  Gauls,  the  foreigners 
with  whom  they  were  most  intimate.  Hence  the  Danes 
obtained  the  name  of  Gaill,  and  the  wars  with  the  Danes 
aFe  termed  Cogadh  CraedhU  re  OcUlaidh — ^the  wars  of  the 
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Irish  with  the  foreigners.  After  the  twelfth  century  tihe 
term  Gbll  was  applied  to  the  English;  and  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland  now  employ  it  to  designate  the  Low- 
landers.  The  Danes,  according  to  the  Irish  chroniclers, 
were  divided  into  two  classes:  the  *  azure  Gentiles,'  or 
Lochla/nns,  and  the  *  Danaes,'  or  Danes  proper.  The  exact 
meaning  of  these  terms  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  they 
indicate  two  classes  of  pirates:  the  white  or  fair-haired 
Norwegians  and  Swedes;  and  the  dark  or  ^ black'  paganS| 
most  dreaded  of  all,  who  were  Danes.  The  two  nations 
were  hostile  to  each  other,  though,  or  perhaps  because, 
equally  bent  on  plunder.  At  a  later  period  the  word  Dane 
was  used  generally  to  signify  a  barbarian  or  robber,  withont 
distinction  of  race.  The  Danes  are  also  called  Duv  Galls, 
or  Black  Gentiles,  and  !Finn  Galls,  or  White  Gentiles* 

As  plunder  was  the  principal  object  of  these  Vikings, 
they  first  attacked  the  monastic  establishments  on  the  Irish 
coasts,  which  had  been  richly  endowed  by  the  piety  and 
liberaHty  of  the  Irish  Milesian  kings  and  princes^  Li  798 
they  invaded  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  on  their  return  took 
*  spoils  of  the  sea  between  Erinn  and  Alba.'  Finding  bat 
little  resistance,  they  were  emboldened  to  attack  the  main- 
land, and  in  807|  the  tenth  year  of  Hugh  Oimidhe,  they 
made  a  raid  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and, 
after  burning  the  island  of  Finshunneay,  proceeded  to 
Eoscommon.  During  the  years  812  and  813  they  made 
raids  in  Gonnaught  and  Munster,  but  not  without  encoun- 
tering stout  resistance  from  the  native  forces.  After  this 
predatory  and  internecine  warfare  had  continued  for  about 
thirty  years,  Tui^esius,  a  Norwegian  prince,  established 
himself  as  sovereign  of  the  Vikings,  and  made  Armagh  his 
head-quarters,  a.d.  830.  1£  the  Irish  chiefbains  had  united 
their  forces,  and  acted  in  concert,  the  result  would  have 
been  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders;  but,  unhappily,  this 
uniiy  of  purpose  in  matters  political  has  never  existed. 
The  Danes  made  and  broke  alliances  with  the  provincial 
kings  at  their  own  convenience,  while  these  princes  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  even  temporary  assistance  from  their 
cruel  foes,  while  engaged  in  domestic  wars,  which  should 
never  have  been  undertaken.     Still  the  Northmen  were 
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more  than  once  driven  from  the  country  by  the  bravery  of 
the  native  commanders,  and  they  often  paid  dearly  for  the 
cruel  wrongs  they  inflicted  on  their  hapless  victims.  Some- 
times the  Danish  chiefs  mnstered  all  their  forces,  and  left 
the  island  for  a  brief  period,  to  ravage  the  shores  of 
England  or  Scotland;  but  they  soon  returned  to  inflict 
new  tMoruarities  on  the  nnfortonate  Irish. 

Burning  chnrches  or  destroying  monasteries  was  a  fisi^- 
Yonrite  pastime  of  these  pirates,  wherever  they  coidd 
obtain  a  landing  on  Christian  shores ;  and  the  nnmber  of 
leHgions  honses  in  Ireland  aflbrded  them  abundant  means 
of  gratifying  their  barbarons  inclinations.  But  when  tiiey 
became  so  far  masters  as  to  have  obtained  some  permanent 
settiement,  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  considered  either 
more  troublesome  or  less  profitable  than  that  of  appropriat- 
ing to  themselves  the  abbeys  and  churches.  Turgesius,  it 
is  said,  placed  an  abbot  of  his  own  in  eveiy  monastery ;  and 
as  he  had  already  conferred  ecclesiastical  offices  on  himself 
and  on  his  lady,  we  may  presume  he  was  not  very  par- 
ticular in  his  selections.  Each  village,  too,  was  placed 
under  the  rule  of  a  Danish  captain ;  and  each  family  was 
obliged  to  maintain  a  soldier  of  that  nation,  who  made 
himself  master  of  the  house,  using  and  wasting  the  food 
for  lack  of  which  the  starving  children  of  the  lawftQ  owner 
were  often  dying  of  hunger. 

All  education  was  strictly  forbidden ;  books  and  manu- 
scripts were  burned  and  drowned ;  and  the  poets,  historians, 
and  musicians  imprisoned  and  driven  to  the  woods  and 
mountains.  Martial  sports  were  interdicted,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  rank.  Even  nobles  and  princes  were 
forbidden  to  wear  their  usual  habiliments,  the  cast-ofl* clothes 
of  the  Danes  being  considered  sufficiently  good  for  slaves. 

The  clergy,  whchad  been  driven  from  their  monasteries, 
concealed  themselves  as  best  they  could,  continuing  still 
their  prayers  and  fasts,  and  the  fervent  recital  of  the 
Divine  Office.  The  Irish,  true  to  their  faith  in  every  trial, 
were  not  slow  to  attribute  theip  deliverance  to  the  prayers 
of  these  holy  men. 

In  831  ^ial  Caille  led  an  army  against  them,  and 
defeated  them  at  Derry ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  Felim, 
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king  of  Cashel,  wiiih  contemptible  selfishnesS)  marcbed  into 
Leinster  to  claim  tribute,  and  plundered  everyone,  except 
the  Danes,  who  should  have  been  alone  considered  as  enemies 
at  such  a  time.  Even  the  churches  were  not  spared  by 
him,  for  he  laid  waste  the  termon-lands  of  Clonmacnois, 
'up  to  the  church  door.'  After  his  death  a  brave  and 
good  Mng  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  unfortunate  country. 
While  still  king  of  Meath,  Meloughlin  had  &eed  the  nation 
from  Turgesius,  one  of  its  worst  tyrants,  by  drowning  him 
in  Lough  Owel. 

The  name  Turgesuis,  or  Turgeis,  is  the  Latin  form,  of 
the  Scandinavian  name  Thorgils,  or  Thorkils,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  northern  Sagas.  Snorro  Sturleston  pro- 
bably intends  the  Turgesius  of  Lish  history  whan  he 
mentions  that  Thorgils,  the  son  of  Harold  Harfagr,  was 
sent  on  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  L^land,  and  Britlond 
[Britain]  by  his  father.  His  brother  iVode  was  poisoned 
in  Dublin;  and  Thorgils,  after  a  long  reign,  'fell  into  a 
snare  of  the  Lish  and  was  killed.'  This  looks  like  an 
identify  of  person,  but  the  date  given  by  Snorro  shows 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  chronology.  Turgesius  has 
also  been  identified  with  Tlagnar  Lodbrols^  king  of  Denmark 
and  !N'orway ;  but  there  are  more  serious  diffioultieB  in  the 
way  of  this  identification. 

Turgesius  was  drowned  A.p.  845.  His  death  was  a 
signal  for  a  general  revolt  against  the  oppressors.  Li  84:6 
they  were  defeated  at  Skeen,  and  on  another  occasion  at 
Kildare.  New  fleets,  however,  were  continually  arriving*, 
and  supplying  the  place  of  the  slain,  or  affording  reinforce- 
ments to  the  already  powerful  strangers.  A  fleet  settled 
at  Lough  Neagh,  and  plundered  all  round  the  country  as 
far  as  Armagh.  Another  party  selected  the  Lifiey  for  their 
anchorage,  and  another  detachment  landed  at  the  south  of 
Athcliadh,  as  Dublin  was  then  called,  and  plundered  it. 
There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  Annals  of  this  period, 
occMioned  possibly  by  different  persons  giving  different 
accounts  of  these  raids,  which,  at  a  later  period,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  diflerent  accounts  of  difierent  expeditions. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  course  pursued  by  the  invaders  can 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  ezactitade. 
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Section  II.     Arrwal  of  the  Duv-gailly  or  Black  OentiUs. 

The  first  northern  invaders  of  Ireland  are  distinguished 
hy  the  annalists  as  the  Finngall,  White  or  Aznre  Ghsntiles* 
They  were  Norwegians,  and  their  power  lasted  until  the 
dea^  of  Tnrgesiiis.  In  852  the  more  formidable  Black 
Gentiles  made  their  appearance,  and  contested  the  conntiy 
with  the  former  invaders.  Their  first  attack  was  made  on 
the  fortress  which  the  White  Gentiles  had  erected  at  Ihiblin. 
This  they  plundered,  rontmg  the  White  Gentiles  with  great 
slanghter.  The  Norwegians  then  sent  out  a  fleet  of  eight 
score  ships,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Danes  at  the  present 
Carlingford«  The  engagement  lasted  three  days  and.  three 
nights,  and  the  Danes  were  again  victorious.  One  of  the 
Norwegian  leaders,  Stam,  escaped  by  flight;  the  others 
lercne,  was  captured  and  beheaded. 

A  curious  account  of  these  contests  is  given  by  Donald 
MaclE^bis,  in  his  '  Fragments  of  Annals.'  It  is  very  charac-« 
teristic  of  the  times.  According  to  this  account,  the  *  Black 
Galls  fought  with  the  White  Galls  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  were  finally  victorious.  Theytake  the  ships  they  have 
captured  to  Dublin,  and  deprive  the  Lochlanns  (White 
GraUs)  of  all  the  spoil  they  had  so  cruelly  and  unjustly 
acquired  j&om  the  *'  shrines  and  sanctuaries  of  the  saints  of 
Eiinn;"  which  the  annalist  naturally  considers  a  judgment 
on  them  for  their  sins.  They  make  another  struggle,  and 
gain  the  victoiy.  But  the  Danish  general,  Horm,  advises 
his  men  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  to  promise  the  saint  ^'honourable  alms  for 
gaining  yictoiy  and  triumph"  oy«-  enemies  who  had  plnn- 
dared  his  churches.  They  comply  with  this  advice ;  and 
though  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  they  gain  the  victory, 
"  on  account  of  the  tutelage  of  St.  Patrick."  '  It  is,  however, 
extremely  doubtfdl  wheiher  St.  Patrick's  people  were  any 
better  for  the  victory,  whether  gained  through  his  ^  tutelage' 
or  not.  Limerick  was  already  in  possession  of  the  first 
comers,  and  was  probably  founded  by  them ;  indeed,  the 
principal  Irish  seaports  owe  their  origin  to  the  Danes,  who 
naturally  selected  the  most  convenient  landing-places,  and 
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then  fortified  themselves  as  best  they  conld  on  the  nearest 
site. 

Soon  after  the  famons  conflict  between  the  Black  and 
White  G;entiles,  both  parties  combined,  nnder  the  leader- 
ship of  Amlaff  or  Olaf.  Several  dates  are  given  for  this 
event ;  the  most  probable  is  a.d.  853.  This  prince  was  the 
Amlaff  or  Olaf  Hnita  (the  White)  of  Scandinavian  history, 
and  is  said  in  the  '  Landnamabok'  to  have  '  seized  Dablin 
in  Ireland  and  the  Dublin  shire'  (or  Dyflinnarskiri),  where 
he  was  made  king.  He  is  described  as  a  pirate,  and  the 
records  of  his  exploits  folly  bear  out  the  character,  thongli 
probably  it  was  not  intended  as  any  reproach.  He  sig- 
nalised his  advent  by  drowning  Coobar,  '  heir  apparent  of 
Tara;'  by  slaying  all  the  chieftains  of  the  Deisi;  by 
killing  the  son  of  Clennfaedadh,  king  of  Muskerry;  by 
smothering  Machdaighren  in  a  cave ;  and  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Caitill  Find  (Ketill  the  White)  and  his  whole 
garrison.  The  death  of  Maelgnalai,  son  of  Dungaile,  king 
of  Munster,  whose  head  was  broken  by  a  stone,  is  next 
recorded,  but  there  is  no  special  mention  as  to  whether 
Amlaff  was  the  instigator  or  perpetrator  of  this  barbarism. 
This  occurred  in  857,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Four  Masters.  The  next  clause  asserts  that  they  were  *  all 
killed  by  the  men  of  Munster,'  but  the  reasoning  is  not  very 
clear,  and  perhaps,  as  general  slaughtering  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  not  very  important.  Ketill  the  White  was  pro- 
bably a  Norseman ;  and  his  followers  are  caUed  the  OaUU 
OaedhU,  a  name  applied  only  to  apostate  Irish  who  joined 
the  Danish  ranks. 

Oisill  is  the  next  chief  of  importance ;  and  he  '  succeeded 
in  plundering  the  greatest  part  of  Ireland.'  It  is  not  re- 
corded how  long  he  was  occupied  in  performing  this  exploit, 
but  he  was  eventually  slain,  and  his  army  cut  off.  The 
deaths  of  several  Danish  chieftains  occurred  about  this 
period,  and  are  referred  to  the  vengeance  of  certain  saints, 
whose  shrines  they  had  desecrated.  In  a.d.  864  according 
to  the  Four  Masters,  867  according  to  O'Flaherty,  the 
Danes  were  defeated  at  Lough  Foyle,  by  Hugh  Finnliath, 
king  of  Ireland.  Soon  after,  Leinster  and  Munster  were 
plundered  by  a  Scandinavian  chief,  named  Baraid,  who 
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advanced  as  far  as  Kerry :  *  And  they  left  not  a  cave  under- 
gronnd  that  they  did  not  explore ;  and  they  left  nothing, 
from.  limerick  to  Cork,  that  they  did  not  ravish.' 

The  'caves'  or  caims  which  have  been  recently  ex- 
amined bear  ample  evidence  of  this  plnndering ;  the  loss  to 
the  archsBolc^ists  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  fall  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  spared.  XJnfortnnately  these  barbarians 
had  a  passion  for  wanton  destruction  as  well  as  for  illegal 
possession,  and  not  only  carried  off  gold  torqnes,  chalices, 
and  costly  shrines,  but  also  mutilated,  burned,  and  even 
drowned  the  memorable  Aimals,  which  must  have  existed  in 
immense  nimbers,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  stiU  remains. 
Even  richly  illuminated  manuscripts  were  specially  the 
objects  of  their  wanton  barbarity,  and  the  monks  were  &in 
to  be  thankful  if  they  escaped  with  their  lives,  even  at  the 
price  of  their  most  precious  treasures. 

The  native  princes  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  blame 
for  aU  this  destruction.  Had  they  combined  against  the 
common  enemy,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  result. 
During  the  reign  of  Amlaff,  a  great  meetiug  of  Irish  ec- 
clesiastics was  convened  at  Bathugh,  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  the  Irish  chieftains.  They  succeeded  to  some 
extent,  for  the  northern  Hy-Nials  alone  remained  belligerent. 
The  other  kings  and  chieftains  pronounced  against  them  ; 
and  Hugh  Finnlaith  formed  an  alliance  with  Amlaff,  and 
with  his  aid  overran  the  kingdom  of  Meath. 

Meloughlin  died,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  a.d.  860. 
The  annalists  mention  an  embassy  from  him  to  Charles  the 
Bald,  to  inform  that  monarch  of  victories  gained  over  the 
northern  pirates,  and  to  obtain  his  permission  for  the  Irish 
kings  to  pass  through  France  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome. 
Hugh  Finnlaith  succeeded  MelougMin,  broke  his  treaty 
with  Amlaff,  which  had  been  only  one  of  jconvenience,  and 
turned  his  arms  vigorously  against  the  foreigners.  This 
prince  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Kenneth  M'Alpine, 
the  first  sole  monarch  of  Scotland.  After  the  death  of  the 
Irish  prince,  his  wife  married  his  successor,  Flann,  who, 
according  to  the  alternate  plan  of  succession,  came  of  the 
southern  Hy-Nial  family,  and  was  a  son  of  Meloughlin, 
once  the  formidable  opponent  of  the  lady's  former  husband. 
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During  the  reign  of  Flann,  Cormac  MacCnllinan,  a  prelate 
distingxdslied  for  bis  learning  and  sanctity,  was  obliged  to 
unite  the  office  of  priest  and  king.  This  unusual  combina- 
tion, however,  was  not  altogether  without  precedent.  The 
archbishopric  of  Cashel  owes  its  origin  remotely  to  this 
great  man ;  as  fix)m  the  circumstance  of  the  city  of  Cashel 
having  been  the  seat  of  royalty  in  the  south,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Munster,  it  was  exalted,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  the  dignity  of  an  archiepiscopal  see.  Gormac's 
history  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  it  forms  an 
important  episode  in  the  ATiTia,lR  of  the  ninth  century. 

Section  III.     The  Beign  of  Oormac  MacOullmcm, 

The  Four  Masters  thus  record  the  accession  of  Gormao 
to  the  royal  dignity : — *  A  change  of  kings  at  Gaiseal 
[Cashel],  i.e,  Cormac,  son  of  Ciuleannan,  in  the  place  of 
Cenughegan,  i.e.  Fiuguine.'  Keating,*  however,  gives  fiiU 
details,  probably  because  he  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
good  ecclesiastic,  as  one  of  his  own  order.  Muguine  was 
slain,  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  by  his  own  people ;  and  as 
Cormac  was  next  in  succession,  he  was  obliged  to  assume 
the  government,  although  he  had  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
was  singularly  prosperous,  and  that  the  part  of  Ireland 
which  he  governed  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity, 
which  Keating  thus  describes  : — *  Great  was  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland  during  his  reign ;  for  the  land  became  filled  with, 
the  Divine  grace,  and  with  every  prosperity,  and  with 
public  peace  in  those  days ;  so  that  the  cattle  needed  no 
cowherd  and  the  flocks  no  shepherd,  as  long  as  he  was 
king.  The  shrines  of  the  saints  were  then  protected,  and 
many  temples  and  monasteries  were  built ;  public  schools 
t7ere  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
letters,  law,  and  history;  many  were  the  tilled  fields, 
numerous  the  bees,  and  plenteous  the  beehives,  under  his 
rule;  frequent  was  fasting  and  prayer,  and  every  other 

*  Keating  wrote  his  History  of  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  centniy, 
when  he  had  access  to  many  manuscripts  now  lost  or  destroyed.  He 
was  a  Catholic  priest^  of  blameless  life,  and  considerable  intellectual 
ability. 
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work  of  piety ;  many  honses  of  public  hospitality  were 
built,  and  many  books  written  at  bis  command.  And, 
moreover,  wbeneyer  be  exacted  tbe  performance  of  any 
good  work  from  others,  be  was  wont  to  set  them  tbe 
example  himself  by  being  tbe  first  to  practise  it,  whether 
it  was  a  deed  of  alms  or  benevolence,  or  prayer,  or  attend- 
ing mass,  or  any  other  virtuous  deed.' 

The  absence  of  the  Dane^  from  Ireland  at  this  period  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  general  tranquillity,  and  the  rest 
may  be  credited  to  Gormac's  prudence  and  piety.  But  this 
happy  state  was  not  of  very  long  continuance.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Gormac  was  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Easter 
at  Gashel,  he  asked  for  ^food  and  treasures'  from  the 
Eoghanists*  The  motive  which  led  to  this  demand  is  not 
very  dear.  The  rights  of  Irish  kings  and  chiefs  were 
plamly  defined,  and  the  king  of  Gashel  had  no  claim  what- 
ever upon  tbis  clan.  The  tribute,  or  present — ^for  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  in  which  sense  the  demand  was  made — 
having  been  refused,  Gormac  asked  for  jewels  and  other 
valuables.  Some  presents  were  sent,  but  the  gifbs  were  as 
insulting  as  a  refusal,  for  they  consisted  of  the  worst  arms 
and  goods  which  the  Eoghanists  possessed.  The  Dalcassians 
on.  both  occasions  made  presents  to  Gormac,  in  compensa- 
tion or  atonement  for  the  conduct  of  the  Eoghanists. 

There  was  a  turbulent  and  unruly  ecclesiastic  in  Gormac's 
court,  who  was  continually  urging  him  to  avenge  this  in- 
sult ;  and  another  circumstance  occurred  soon  after  which 
proved  a  still  more  plausible  pretext.  The  territory  of 
Lorcan,  king  of  Thomond,  was  invaded  by  the  king  of 
Connaught.  Flann,  the  ard-righ,  took  part  in  the 
quarrel.  By  the  advice  of  the  abbot  Flahertach,  Gormac 
made  two  campaigns  against  these  united  forces,  and  in 
both  he  was  victorious.  Soon  after,  another  war  was  pro- 
posed by  the  abbot,  and  the  pretext  was,  a  demand  for 
tribute  frx>m  the  Leinster  men.  Gormac  was  most  unwill- 
ing to  undertake  this  expedition,  having  a  presentiment 
that  he  should  be  slain  in  battie.  But  !Flahertach,  and  the 
counsel  of  his  other  chiefe,  prevailed.  Before  he  set  out  he 
made  his  will,  bequeathing  considerable  property  to  different 
churches  and  monasteries. 

I  2 
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Mann  headed  the  opposing  army,  and  they  obtained  an 
easy  victory.  Cormac  was  kUled  by  his  horse  rolling  over 
him  down  a  lull  made  slippery  by  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
A  common  soldier,  who  recognised  his  remains,  cat  <^  his 
head,  and  brought  it  as  a  trophy  to  Flann ;  bnt  the  monarch 
bewailed  the  death  of  the  good  and  great  prince^  and  re- 
proved the  indignity  with  which  his  remains  had  been 
treated.  This  battle  was  fought  at  &  place  called  Ballagh- 
moon,  in  the  oonnty  of  Kildare,  a  few  miles  &om  the  town 
of  Carlow. 

Flahertach  snrvived  the  battle,  and,  afber  scxme  years 
spent  in  a  monastery,  became  once  more  minister,  and 
ultimately  king  of  Munster.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he 
learned  to  love  peace,  and  his  once  irascible  temper  became 
cahn  and  equable. 

The  Eock  of  Gashel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  but  once 
beautij^l  chapel,  still  preserve  the  memory  of  the  bishop- 
king.  His  literary  fame  also  has  its  memorials.  His '  Rule ' 
is  contained  in  a  poem  of  fourteen  stanzas,  written  in  the 
most  pure  and  ancient  sfyle  of  Graedhilic,  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  languages,  the  illustrious  Cormac  was  so 
profound  a  master!  This  ^  Bule '  is  general  in  several  of 
its  inculcations ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  written  par- 
ticalarly  as  an  instruction  to  a  priest,  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  direction  of  himself  and  his  flock.  He  was  also 
skilled  in  the  Ogham  writings,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a 
poem  written  by  a  contemporary,  who,  in  paying  compli- 
ments to  many  of  the  Irish  kings  and  chie&,  addresses  the 
following  stanza  to  Cormac : — 

Cormac  of  Cashel,  with  his  champions, 
Munster  is  his, — may  he  long  enjoy  it! 
Aronnd  the  King  of  Baith'Bidi  are  cnltiTated 
The  letters  and  the  trees. 

The  battle  in  which  Cormac  lost  his  life  took  place 
A.D.  903.  Under  the  year  901,  the  death  of  King  Alfred 
is  thus  recorded: — ' a.d.  900  (recte  901) :  Alfred,  the  king 
who  instituted  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Saxons,  and 
who  was  the  most  distinguished  for  prowess,  wisdom,  and 
piety,  of  the  Saxon  kings,  died.' 
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Section  IV.    The  Gircuii  of  Ireland  by  Murtagh, 

ilazm's  last  years  were  disturbed  by  domestic  dissensions. 
His  sons,  Donongh  and  Conor,  both  rebelled  against  him  ; 
but  Nial  Glnndny  (of  the  black  knee),  a  northern  Hy-Nial 
chief,  led  an  army  against  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
give  hostages  to  their  &.ther.  Mann  died  the  following 
year,  a.d.  914,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  prince  who  had 
80  ably  defended  him. 

A  fresh  body  of  Northmen  landed  in  Ireland  about  this 
time,  and  the  natiTe  princes  made  a  brave  but  ineffectual 
attempt  to  expel  them.  An  engagement  took  place  at 
Gonfey,  near  the  present  Leizlip,  in  which  the  Irish  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  a.d.  915.  Two  years  later, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  intruders ;  but 
the  results  were  even  more  disastrous.  Nial  and  his 
chieftainB  attacked  the  outskirts  of  the  Danish  camp  at 
RAthfamham,  near  Dublin,  and  drove  them  nearly  into 
their  fortress  of  Ath-CHath.  Here,  however,  the  brave 
Kial  was  slain,  and  his  forces  totally  routed. 

Donough,  son  of  Elann,  succeeded  to  the  chief  sove- 
reigniy.  His  character  is  not  depicted  in  very  flattering 
terms  by  the  annalists.  Muirkertach,  son  of  Nial,  the 
preceding  monarch,  was  next  heir  to  the  throne,  and,  as 
such,  took  an  important  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a 
brave  and  generous-minded  chiefbain,  and  more  than  once 
yielded  to  the  innovations  of  Donough,  to  prevent  ^irther 
dissensions  in  his  already  distracted  country.  He  was  the 
most  formidable  opponent  whom  the  Danish  invaders  had 
as  yet  encountered ;  but  his  efforts  were  continually  frus- 
trated by  Gallaghan  of  Gashel,  king  of  Munster,  a  brave 
chief  also,  but  thoroughly  selfish  in  all  his  policy.  He 
kept  up  the  hereditary  feud  which  distracted  and  disgraced 
Ireland  for  so  many  centuries,  and,  as  it  suited  his  con- 
venience, allied  himself  with  or  against  the  Danes.  In  934, 
he  pillaged  Glonmacnoise,  which  had  suffered  the  same 
treatment  from  the  Danes  a  few  months  previously ;  and  in 
937  he  united  with  them  in  invading  Meath  and  Ossory. 

In  939,  Murtagh  attacked  the  Norsemen  in  the  Hebrides, 
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and  on  his  return  prepared  for  lis  historicially  famous  circuit 
of  Ireland.^  He  assembled  an  army,  composed  of  a  thousand 
soldiers  renowned  for  valour,  and,  at  their  head,  commenced 
his  journey.  As  his  soldiers  were  supplied  with  leathern 
cloalcs,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  at  night,  he  obtained 
the  eohriquet  of  Murtagh  of  the  Leathern  Cloaks.  Besides 
overawing  and  subduing  the  Danes,  this  prince  intended  to 
take  hostages  from  all  the  native  princes,  to  compel  them, 
if  possible,  to  keep  peace.  He  marched  first  to  Dublin, 
*  keeping  the  sea  on  his  left  hand,'  where  he  seized  Sitric, 
brother  of  Godfred,  the  Danish  king.  The  Leinster  men  at 
first  made  some  show  of  resistance,  and  assembled  in  great 
numbers  to  intercept  his  course  at  Glen-Mama,  near  Dun- 
laven.  They  had  encamped  at  night ;  but  when  they  saw  the 
powerM  host  by  which  Murtagh  was  attended,  discretion 
seemed  the  best  part  of  valour,  and  they  retired,  leaving 
the  northern  chieftain  to  pursue  his  victorious  course. 

At  the  fortress  of  Ailh'nn  he  seized  and  fettered  Lorcan, 
king  of  Leinster.  He  then  marched  into  Munster,  and 
'  put  a  fetter '  upon  Gallaghan,  king  of  CasheL  In  Con- 
naught,  Conor,  son  of  the  king  of  that  province,  offered 
kimself  as  hostage,  and  was  not  fettered.  The  circiut 
being  completed,  Murtagh  returned  to  his  fortress  at 
Aileach,  where  he  entertained  his  unwilling  captives  for 
five  months,  and  each  was  served  '  as  a  monarch  should  be 
attended.'  At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  he  transferred 
the  hostages  to  the  care  of  Donough,  the  then  monarch  of 
Ireland. 

Two  years  later  the  hero  was  slain  by  BlaxsaLre^  a  son  of 
the  Danish  monarch  at  Ardee.  Gallaghan  of  Cashel,  who 
had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom,  died  ten  years  after. 
Donough,  who  was  styled  monarch  of  Tara — a  title  given 
to  the  ard-righ  for  many  centuries  after  the  desertion  of 
that  place — was  succeeded  by  Gongallach.  He  was  killed^ 
by  the  Danes  in  954,  and  Donnell  O'Neil,  son  of  Murtagh, 
obtained  the  royal  dignity. 

*  A  contemporary  acconnt  of  this  circuit  was  -written  in  verse  by 
Cormacan  the  poet,  who  died  a.d.  94S.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English,  with  valuable  notes,  for  the  Irish  AxchsBological  Society  by 
the  late  Dr.  O'Donovan. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CULMINATION  OP  THE  DANISH  POWER  TERMINATINa 
WITH  THE  BATTLE  OF  CLONTARF. 

AJ).  d64  TO  AJ).  1014. 

OoNTraDPOsABY  EvBNTS :  Otho  L  crowned  Emperor  of  G^eimany  by  the 
Pope — Extmction  of  the  Carloyingian  Dynasty — The  Danes  obtain 
great  power  in  England — Legalisation  of  Tonmaments— 'Invention  of 
Musical  Notes. 


Section  I.    Mahov/n,  ct/nd  Brian  Bom, 

fTlHE  Danes  are  said  to  haye  been  converted  to  Christianity 
X  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century ;  but,  as  they 
contiinied  to  plunder  shrines  and  bum  churches  as  before, 
their  conversion  must  have  been  merely  nominal.  The 
divisions  of  the  native  Irish — ^which,  from  wanting  a  com- 
petent and  acknowledged  head,  seem  rather  to  have  in- 
creased than  to  have  lessened — tended  to  consolidate  the 
Danish  power.  The  northern  and  southern  Hy-Nials 
alternated  the  sovereignty  with  tolerable  Mmess ;  but  as 
the  southern  Hy-Nials  were  far  inferior  in  power  to  their 
northern  relations,  when  it  came  to  their  turn  to  rule 
nmch  weakness  and,  consequently,  much  dissension  was 
inevitable. 

The  government  of  Munster  had  also  been  settled  on 
the  alternate  principle,  between  the  Daleassians,  or  northern 
Munster  race,  and  the  Eoghanists,  or  southerns.  This 
mle,  however,  was  not  regularly  observed,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  Desmonds,  who  belonged  to  the  southern  clan, 
kept  the  right  of  succession  from  the  northerns.  Cormac 
MacCmlennan  wished  to  restore  the  ancient  arrangement, 
and  managed  so  that  Lorcan,  king  of  Thomond,  should 
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obtain  his  tnm.  In  942  his  son  Kennedy,  the  father  of 
the  famous  Brian  Bom,  contested  the  kingdom  with  an 
Eoghanist  prince,  Callahan,  but  yielded  his  claims,  and 
joined  his  opponent  in  fighting  against  the  Danes.  In  960 
Mahoun,  the  eldest  son  of  Kennedy,  obtained  the  crown  of 
Munster,  his  brother  Brian  being  the  heir  apparent.  The 
exploits  of  these  two  chieftains  and  brothers  form  an 
important  and  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
period,  and  are  detailed  at  considerable  length.  The  Danes 
and  the  Gonnaoght  men,  who  had  invaded  Thomond, 
afforded  ample  occupation  for  their  military  prowess,  and 
a  guerilla  war  was  carried  on  for  some  time  in  the  woods  of 
Thomond,  in  which  no  quarter  was  given  on  either  side, 
and  wherein  it  was  ^  woe  to  either  party  to  meet  the  other.' 
Mahoun  at  last  proposed  a  truce,  but  Brian  re^ed  to 
consent  to  this  arrangement.  He  continued  the  war  until 
he  found  his  army  reduced  to  fifteen  men.  Mahoun  then 
sent  for  him.  An  interview  took  place,  which  is  described 
in  the  form  of  a  poetic  dialogue,  between  the  two  brothers. 
Brian  reproached  Mahoun  with  cowardice;  Mahoun  re- 
proached Brian  with  imprudence.  Brian  hints  broadly 
that  Mahoun  had  interested  motives  in  making  this  truce, 
and  declares  that  neither  Kennedy  their  father,  nor  Lorcan 
their  grandfather,  would  have  been  so  quiescent  towards 
the  foreigners  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  nor  would  they  have 
given  them  even  as  much  time  as  would  have  sufficed  to 
play  a  game  of  chess  ^  on  the  green  of  Mogadare.  Mahoun 
kept  his  temper,  and  contented  himself  with  reproaching 
Brian  for  his  recklessness,  in  sacrificing  the  lives  of  so  many 
of  his  faithftd  followers  to  no  purpose.  Brian  repKed  that 
he  would  never  abandon  his  inheritance,  without  a  contest, 
to  •  such  foreigners  as  Black  Grim  Gentiles.' 

The  result  was  a  conference  of  the  tribe,  who  voted  for 
vrar,  and  marched  into  the  countiy  of  the  Eoghanists  (the 
present  county  Kerry),  who  at  once  joined  the  standard  of 

*  Flann  Sionna,  monarch  of  Ireland,  had  encamped  on  this  plain, 

and  ostentatiously  commenced  a  game  of  chess  as  a  mark  of  contempt 

for  the  chieftains  whose  country  he  had  invaded.    His  folly  met  its 

just  punishment,  for  he  was  ignominiously  defeated. — See  Wars  of  the 

GaedhU,  p.  113,  note. 
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1^6  Dalcassians.  The  Danes  suffered  severely  in  Mimster. 
This  aroufied  the  Limerick  Danes ;  and  their  chieftain,  Ivar, 
attacked  the  territory  of  Dal-Gais,  an  exploit  in  which  he 
was  joined,  to  their  eternal  shame,  by  several  native  princes 
and  tribes,  amongst  whom  were  Molloy,  son  of  Brann,  king 
of  Desmond,  and  Donovan,  son  of  Cathal,  king  of  Carbry. 
The  result  was  a  fierce  battle  at  Sulcoit,  near  Tipperary, 
wherein  the  Danes  were  glorionsly  defeated.  The  action 
was  c(Mmnenced  by  the  Northmen.  It  continued  from, 
snnrise  till  midday,  and  terminated  in  the  rent  of  the 
foreigners,  who  fled  '  to  the  ditches,  and  to  the  valleys,  and 
to  the  solitudes  of  the  great  sweet  flower  plain,'  where  they 
were  foUowed  by  the  conquerors,  and  massacred  without 
mercy. 

The  Dalcassians  now  obtained  possession  of  Limerick, 
with  immense  spoils  of  jewels,  gold  and  silver,  foreign 
saddles,  ^sofb,  youthful,  bright  girls,  blooming  silk-clad 
women,  and  active,  well-formed  boys.'  The  active  boys 
were  soon  disposed  of,  for  we  find  that  they  collected  the 
prisoners  on  the  hillocks  of  Saingel,  where  *  every  one  that 
was  fit  for  war  was  put  to  death,  and  every  one  that  was 
fit  for  a  slave  was  enslaved.'     This  event  is  dated  a.d.  968. 

Mahoun  was  now  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  but 
his  success  procured  him  many  enemies.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  under  the  auspices  of  Ivar  of 
Limerick  and  his  son,  Dubhcenn.  The  Eoghanist  clans 
basely  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  their  lawfol  sove- 
reign, aUied  themselves  with  the  Danes,  and  became  prin- 
cipals in  the  plot  of  assassination.  Their  motive  was  as 
simple  as  their  conduct  was  vile.  The  two  Eoghanist 
fiunilies  were  represented  by  Donovan  and  Molloy.  They 
were  descendants  of  OiHoU  Oluim,  from  whom  Mahoun 
was  also  descended,  but  his  family  were  Dalcassians. 
Hitherto  the  Eoghanists  had  succeeded  in  depriving  the 
tribes  of  Dal-Gais  of  their  fair  share  of  alternate  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Munster ;  they  became  alarmed  at  and 
jealous  of  the  advancement  of  the  younger  tribe,  and  de- 
termined to  do  by  treachery  what  they  could  not  do  by 
force.  Witii  the  usual  headlong  eagerness  of  traitors,  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  Brian,  and  quite  overlooked  the 
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retribntioii  they  might  expect  at  his  himcls  for  their  crime. 
There  are  two  different  accounts  of  the  murder,  which  do 
not  coincide  in  detail.  On  the  main  &icts,  however,  we  may 
rely.  Mahoun  was  entrapped  in  some  way  to  the  house  of 
Donovan,  and  there  he  was  basely  murdered,  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  in  defiance  of  the  safe- 
conduct  of  the  bishop,  which  he  secured  before  his  visit. 

The  traitors  gained  nothing  by  their  treachery  except 
the  contempt  of  posterity.  Brian  was  not  slow  in  avenging 
his  brother.  '  He  was  not  a  stone  in  place  of  an  egg,  nor 
a  wisp  of  hay  in  place  of  a  club ;  but  he  was  a  hero  in 
place  of  a  hero,  and  valour  afber  valour.' 

Public  opinion  was  not  mistaken  in  its  estimate  of  his 
character.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Mahoun,  Briaii 
invaded  Donovan's  territory,  drove  off  his  cattle,  took  the 
fortress  of  Cathair  Cuan,  and  slew  Donovan  and  his  Danish 
ally,  Harolt.  He  next  proceeded  to  settle  accounts  with 
Molloy.  Cogar^  is  sent  to  the  whole  tribe  of  IJi  Eachach, 
to  know  *  the  reason  why '  they  killed  Mahoun,  and  to  de- 
clare that  no  cmrihal  or  fine  would  be  received,  either  in 
the  shape  of  hostages,  gold,  or  cattle,  but  that  Molloy 
must  himself  be  given  up.  Messages  were  also  sent  to 
Molloy,  both  general  and  particular.  The  general  message 
challenged  him  to  battle  at  Belach-Lechta ;  the  particular 
message,  which  in  truth  he  hardly  deserved,  was  a  challenge 
to  meet  Murrough,  Brian's  son,  in  single  combat.  The 
result  was  the  battle  of  Belach-Lechta,  where  Molloy  was 
slain,  with  twelve  hundred  of  his  troops,  both  native  and 
foreign.  Brian  remained  master  of  the  field  and  of  the 
kingdom,  a.d.  978. 

Brian  was  now  undisputed  king  of  Munster.  In  984[y 
he  was  acknowledged  monarch  of  Leth  Mogha,  the  southern 
half  of  Ireland.  Meanwhile  Malachy,  who  governed  Leth 
Guinn,  or  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  had  not  been  idle. 
He  fought  a  battle  with  the  Danes  in  979,  near  Tara,  in 
which  he  defeated  their  forces,  and  slew  Baguall,  son  of 
Amiaif,  king  of  Dublin.  .Amlaif  felt  the  defeat  so  severely 
that  he  retired  to  lona,  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Donough  O'Neill,  son  of  Murtagh,  died  this  year,  and 
Malachy  obtained  the  regal  dignity.    Emboldened  by  his 
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success  at  Tara,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  foreigners  in 
Dublin ;  he  therefore  laid  siege  to  that  city,  and  compelled 
it  to  surrender  after  three  days,  liberating  two  thousand 
prisoners,  including  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  took  abun- 
dant spoils.  At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
freeing  every  Irishman  then  in  bondage  to  the  Danes,  and 
stipulating  that  the  race  of  Nial  should  henceforth  be  free 
from  tribute  to  the  foreigners. 

It  is  probable  that  Brian  had  abready  formed  designs  for 
obtaining  the  royal  power.  The  country  resounded  with 
the  fame  of  his  exploits,  and  Malachy  became  aware  at  last 
that  he  must  either  have  him  for  an  ally  or  an  enemy. 
He  prudently  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  reign  (997  according  to  the  Four 
Masters)  he  made  arrangements  with  Brian  for  a  campaign 
against  the  common  enemy.  Malachy  surrendered  all 
hostages  to  Brian,  and  Brian  agreed  to  recogmse  Malachy 
as  sole  monarch  of  northern  Erin,  'without  war  or  tres- 
pass.' This  treaty  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
offer  effective  resistance  to  the  Danes.  The  conduct  of  the 
two  kings  towards  each  other  had  not  been  of  a  conciliatory 
nature  previously.  In  981,  Malachy  had  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Dalcassians,  and  uprooted  the  great  oak-tree  of 
Ma^h  Adair,  under  which  its  kings  were  crowned — an 
insult  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  bitter  feehngs  both  in 
prince  and  people.  In  989,  the  monarch  occupied  himself 
fighting  the  Danes  in  Dublin,  to  whom  he  laid  siege  for 
twenty  nights,  reducing  the  garrison  to  such  straits  that 
they  were  obliged  to  drink  the  salt  water  when  the  tide 
rose  in  the  river.  Brian  then  made  reprisals  on  Malachy, 
by  sending  boats  up  the  Shannon,  burning  the  royal  rath 
of  Dun  Sciath«  Malachy,  in  his  turn,  recrossed  the  Shannon, 
burned  Kenagh,  plundered  Ormonde,  and  defeated  Brian 
himself  in  battle.  He  then  marched  again  to  Dublin,  and 
once  more  attacked  *  the  proud  invader.'  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  obtained  the  '  collar  of  gold,'  which  Moore 
has  immortalised  in  his  world-famous  '  Melodies.' 

When  the  kings  had  united  their  forces,  they  obtained 
another  important  victory  at  Glen-Mama.  Harolt^  son  of 
Olaf  Gnaran^  the  then  Danish  king,  was  slain^  and  four 
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thousand  of  his  followers  perished  with  him.  The  Tiotorions 
army  marched  at  once  to  Dublin.  Here  they  obtained 
spoils  of  great  value,  and  made  many  slaves  and  captives. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Brian  remained  in  Dublin 
until  the  feast  of  St.  Brigid  (February  1) ;  other  annalists 
say  that  he  remained  only  from  Great  Christmas  to  Little 
Christmas.  Meanwhile  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
Brian  had  in  view  the  acquisition  of  the  right  to  be  called 
sole  monarch  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  blot  on  an  othervrise  noble 
character — an  ugly  spot  in  a  picture  of  more  than  ordinaiy 
interest.  Sitric,  another  son  of  Olafs,  fled  for  protection 
to  Aedh  and  Eochaidh,  two  northern  chieftains ;  but  they 
gave  him  up,  from  motives  of  fear  or  policy,  to  Bria«n's 
soldiers,  and,  after  due  submission,  he  was  restored  to  his 
former  position.  Brian  then  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Sitric,  and  completed  the  family  alliance  by  espousing 
Sitric's  mother,  Gormflaith,  a  lady  of  rather  remarkable 
character,  who  had  been  divorced  from  her  second  husband, 
Malachy.  Brian  now  proceeded  to  depose  Malachy.  The 
account  of  this  important  transaction  is  given  in  so  varied 
a  manner  by  different  writers  that  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  southern  annalists  are 
loud  in  their  assertions  of  the  incapacity  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  and  would  have  it  believed  that  Brian  only 
yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  countrymen  in  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  crown.  But  the  warlike  exploits  of 
Malachy  have  been  too  Mthfrilly  recorded  to  leave  any 
doubt  as  to  his  prowess  in  the  field }  and  we  may  probably 
class  the  regret  of  his  opponent  in  accepting  his  position 
with  similar  protestations  made  under  circumstances  in 
which  such  regret  was  as  little  likely  to  be  real. 

The  poet  Moore,  with  evident  partiality  for  the  subject 
of  his  song,  declares  that  the  magnanimous  character  of 
Malachy  was  the  real  ground  of  peace  under  such  provo- 
cation, and  that  he  submitted  to  the  encroachments  of  his 
rival  rather  from  motives  of  disinterested  desire  for  his 
country's  wel£a.re,  than  from  any  reluctance  or  inability  to 
fight  his  own  battle. 

But  Brian  had  other  chieftains  to  deal  with,  of  less  ami- 
able  or  more  warlike  propensities.    The  proud  Hy-Nials  of 
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the  nortli  were  long  in  yielding  to  bis  claims;  but  even 
these  lie  at  length  subdued,  compelling  the  Ginel-Eoghain 
to  give  liiin  hostages,  and  carrying  off  the  lord  of  Ginel- 
ConnaLll  bodily  to  his  fortress  at  Eancora.  Here  he  had 
UflfSDEiblfid  a  sort  of  '  happy  &inily,'  consisting  of  refractory 
princes  and  knights,  who,  refdsing  hostages  to  keep  the 
peace  with  each  other,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  royal 
will  and  pleasure,  and  at  least  to  appear  outwardly  in 
hannony. 

These  precautionary  measures,  however  summary,  and 
the  energetic  determination  of  Brian  to  have  peace  kept 
either  by  sword  or  law,  have  given  rise  to  the  romantic 
ballad  of  the  lady  perambulating  Ireland  with  a  gold  ring 
and  white  wand,  and  passing  unmolested  through  its  once 
belligerent  kingdoms. 

Brian  now  tamed  his  attention  to  the  state  of  religpion 
and  literature,  restoring  the  churches  and  monasteries 
which  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danes.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  founded  the  churches  of  KiUaloe  and  Inis- 
oealtra,  and  to  have  built  the  round  tower  of  Tomgrany, 
in  the  present  county  Clare.  A  gift  of  twenty  ounces  of 
gold  to  the  church  of  Armagh — a  large  donation  for  that 
period — ^is  also  recorded  amongst  his  good  deeds. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  precise  year  in  which 
Brian  obtained  or  usurped  the  authority  and  position  of 
ard-righ:  A.D.  1002,  however,  is  the  date  most  usually 
aooepted.  He  was  probably  about  sixty-one  years  of  age, 
and  Malachy  was  then  about  fifty-three. 

Section  n. 
The  remote  a/nd  immediate  causes  of  the  Battle  of  Olontarf. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  incessant,  though  often  in- 
effiectnal,  efforts  to  drive  out  the  Danes  had  been  made  by 
Irish  princes  and  chiefs  from  time  to  time.  On  some  occa- 
sions the  enemy  was  expelled  for  a  time,  and  the  few  settlers 
who  were  not,  or  could  not  be  driven  out,  were  powerless 
to  work  any  harm,  and  thankful  for  permission  to  remain 
on  sufferance.  But  the  Danes  never  absented  themselves 
in  great  numbers  for  any  considerable  period,  and  after 
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eacli  partial  expulsion  they  returned  in  still  greater  force, 
and  with  a  yet  stronger  determination  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.  The  Irish,  on  their  side,  were  always 
anxious  to  make  a  continued  effort  to  drive  them  out  finally. 
Such  an  effort  was  made  and  perfected  by  the  superior 
generalship  and  bravery  of  the  famous  Brian  Boru.  But 
Brian's  wife,  Gormflaith,  was  the  means  of  exciting  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  quarrel  which  ended  in  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Danes.  This  lady  had  been  married  three  times. 
Her  first  husband  was  a  Dane,  Olaf  Ouaran;  her  second 
husband  was  the  then  chief  monarch  of  Ireland,  Malachy ; 
and  her  third  husband  was  Brian  Boru.  The  best  au- 
thorities have  admitted  it  to  be  impossible  to  explain  her 
matrimonial  arrangements  clearly ;  and  as  her  three  hus- 
bands were  all  living  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty  is  easily 
accounted  for.  In  Dr.  Dascent's  version  of '  Burnt  Njal,'  be 
makes  Brian  her  first  husband ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take. Brian  married  another  wife  afber  he  had  repudiated 
Gormflaith,  but  she  lived  with  him  at  his  palace  of  Kincora . 
after  the  death  of  this  lady. 

Gormflaith's  three  marriages  are  described  in  the  Annals 
as  'three  jumps,  which  a  woman  should  never  jump;'  a 
hint  that  her  matrimonial  arrangements  had  not  the  sanc- 
tion of  canon  law.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  as 
well  as  for  her  proud  and  violent  temper,  which  was 
probably  the  reason  why  she  was  repudiated  by  Malachy 
and  Brian.  Her  brother  Maelmurra  was  king  of  Leinster. 
He  had  been  established  on  his  throne  by  the  Danes,  and 
was  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  vassal.  But 
Maelmurra  was  also  subject  to  Brian,  and  obliged  to  pay 
him  certain  tributes.  While  his  sister  Gormflaith  was  at 
Kincora,  he  came  there  also  with  a  tribute,  of  which  pine 
masts  for  ship-building  formed  a  principal  part.  The  trees 
had  been  cut  in  the  great  pine  forest  at  Feegile,  near  the 
present  town  of  PortarHngton.  Two  other  tribes  were 
bringing  their  tributes  at  the  same  time,  and  a  dispute 
occurred  for  precedency  as  they  crossed  the  mountains.  To 
settle  the  dispute,  Maelmurra  assisted  in  carrying  the  trees 
of  the  Ui  Failens. 

But  the  king  of  Ireland  was  also  obliged  to  give  certain 
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'rights'  or  presents  to  his  tributaries ;  and  amongst  these 
rights  we  find  mention  of '  fine-textured  clothes/  which  the 
ard-righ  was  bound  to  bestow  upon  the  king  of  Leinster. 
Maehnurra  wore  a  tunic  of  silk  with  a  gold  brocade  and 
sQver  buttons,  which  Brian  had  given  him.  In  lifhing  the 
tree  one  of  the  buttons  was  torn  off*,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Kincora  he  asked  his  sister  to  mend  it  for  him.  But  the 
haughty  lady  flung  the  garment  into  the  fire,  and  reproached 
her  brother  bitterly  witli  condescending  to  accept  a  token 
of  vassalage,  and  so  fired  his  pride,  that  he  was  prepared 
for  any  outrage.  An  occasion  of  ofience  soon  arose.  Brian 
had  three  sons  by  M6r,  his  first  wife.  While  the  eldest, 
Murrogh,  was  playing  chess  with  his  cousin  Conaing, 
Maelmurra  was  looking  on,  and  suggested  a  move  by  which 
Murrogh  lost  the  game.  The  youth  turned  on  Maelmurra 
and  exclaimed,  *  That  was  like  the  advice  you  gave  to  the 
Danes,  which  lost  them  Glen-Mama.'  The  other  answered, 
'  I  will  give  them  advice  now,  and  they  shall  not  again  be 
defeated.'  Murrogh  retorted,  *  Then  you  had  better  remind 
them  to  prepare  a  yew  tree  for  your  reception.'  This  was 
a  keen  insult,  and  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a 
serious  quarrel.  At  the  battle  of  Glen-Mama,  Maelmurra  had 
fought  with  the  Danes  against  Brian,  hoping  thereby  to 
secure  the  crown  of  Leinster  for  himself.  But  when  victory 
declared  for  Brian,  Maelmurra  hid  himself  in  a  yew  tree, 
where  he  was  discovered  and  captured  by  the  very  youth 
who  now  taunted  him  with  his  cowardice.  When  Brian 
made  alliance  himself  with  the  Danes  he  joined  Maelmurra 
in  the  treaty,  and  assisted  him  in  attaining  the  object  of  his 
ambition. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Maelmurra  left  Kincora 
in  a  rage,  *  without  permission  and  without  taking  leave.' 
Brian  despatched  a  messenger  after  him,  to  pacify  him  and 
to  entreat  him  to  return,  but  the  angry  chief,  for  aU  reply, 
*  broke  all  the  bones  in  his  head.*  If  civil  war  was  Gt)rm- 
flaith's  object,  she  certainly  attained  her  end.  Maelmurra 
proceeded  homewards  rapidly;  and  detailed  accounts  of 
his  journey,  of  considerable  topographical  interest,  are 
given.  His  clan  were  soon  roused  to  avei^e  the  insults 
offered  to  their  chief.  The  O'Rourkes,  O'Niels,  O'Flahertys, 
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and  Kearys  all  promised  to  assist  him.  0*Niel  ravaged 
Meath ;  O'SrOnrke  attacked  Malachy  and  slew  his  grandson 
Dromale,  the  heir  apparent.  But  Malachy  amply  repaid 
these  outrages,  and  defeated  his  assailants  soon  after  in  a 
bloody  engagement.  He  then  divided  his  forces  into  three 
parties,  and  plundered  Leinster  as  far  as  Meath.  Eeprisals 
were  made  on  each  side  with  varying  success,  until  Maladhy 
found  that  the  Danes  and  Leinster  men,  united,  were  too 
many  for  him,  and  sent  messengers  to  Brian  demanding 
the  protection  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  his  vassal. 

Brian  obeyed  the  summons  promptly.  Afber  ravaging 
Ossory  successfully,  he  marched  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
joiaed  by  his  son  Murrogh,  who  had  devastated  Wicklow, 
burmng,  destroying,  and  carrying  oflT  captives  until  he 
reached  Kilmainham.  Here  tilie  two  armies  united,  and 
stockaded  Dublin,  where  they  remained  encamped  *  from 
the  festival  of  St.  Giaran  in  Harvest  (Sept.  9)  until  Ckrist- 
mas  Day.'  Want  of  provisions  obliged  them  then  to  raise 
the  siege. 

During  the  depth  of  winter  all  parties  remained  inactive, 
but  as  spring  approached  formidable  preparations  were 
made  on  every  side.  Gbrmflaith,  who,  according  to  the 
Annals,  was  '  grim'  against  Brian,  had  joined  her  brother 
Maelmurra  and  her  son  Sitric.  It  would  appear  that  this 
lady  was  not  very  well  received  by  Brian,  on  her  return  to 
Eancora,  and  hence  the  'grimness'  which  left  no  efforts 
unused  to  avenge  itself. 

The  storm  was  now  gathering  in  earnest,  and  the  most 
active  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for  a  mighty 
and  decisive  conflict.  Ambassadors  were  despatched  in  all 
directions  to  obtain  reinforcements.  Brodir,  the  earl,  and 
Amlaif,  son  of  the  king  of  Lochlann,  '  the  two  earls  of  Cair, 
and  of  all  the  north  of  Saxon  land,'  came  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  men ;  '  and  there  was  not  one  villain  of  that 
two  thousand  who  had  not  poHshed,  strong,  triple-plated 
armour  of  refined  iron,  or  of  cooling,  uncorroding  brass, 
encasing  their  sides  and  bodies  from  head  to  foot.'  More- 
over, the  said  villains  *had  no  reverence,  veneration,  or 
respect,  or  mercy  for  Gt)d  or  man,  for  church  or  for  sanc- 
tuary ;  they  were  crnel,  ferocious,  plundering,  hard-hearted, 
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wonderfdl  Dannarbrians,  selling  and  hiring  themselves  for 
gold  and  silver,  and  other  treasure  as  well.' 

Gtormfiaith  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents 
on  the  occasion,  for  we  find  wonderfol  accounts  of  her  zeal 
and  efforts  in  collecting  forces.  ^  Other  treasure'  may  pos- 
Biblj  he  referred  to  that  lady's  hand,  of  which  she  appears 
to  have  been  very  liberal  on  all  occasions.  She  despatched 
her  son,  Sitric,  to  Siguard,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  who  pro- 
mised  his  assistance,  bnt  he  required  the  hand  of  Qt)rmflaith 
as  payment  for  his  services,  and  that  he  should  be  made 
king  of  Ireland.  Sitric  gave  the  required  promise,  and 
found,  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  that  it  met  with  his  mother's 
entire  approbation.  She  then  despatched  him  to  the  Islo 
of  Man,  where  there  were  two  vikings,  who  had  thirty 
ships,  and  she  desired  him  to  obtain  their  co-operation  at 
any  price.  They  were  the  brothers  Ospak  and  Brodir. 
The  latter  demanded  the  same  conditions  as  the  earl 
Siguard,  which  were  promised  quite  as  readily  by  Sitric, 
only  he  charged  the  viking  to  keep  the  agreement  secret, 
and  above  all  not  to  mention  it  to  Siguard. 

Brodir,*  according  to  the  Saga,  was  an  apostate  Chris- 
tian, who  had  thrown  off  his  faith,  and  become  God's 
dastard.  He  was  both  tall  and  strong,  and  his  long  black 
hair,  which  he  wore  tucked  under  his  belt,  perhaps  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  being  a  magician. 

The  viking  Ospak,  however,  refiised  to  fight  against  the 
good  king  Brian,  whom  he  found  at  Kincora,  where  he 
made  profession  of  Christianity  and  was  baptized.  The 
description  of  Brodir  is  taken  &om  the  Saga,  the  man 
being  especially  noteworthy  as  the  slayer  of  Brian  after  the 
battle  of  Clontarf, 

The  author  of  the  Wars  of  the  Gael  gives  a  formidable 
list  of  the  other  auxiliaries  who  were  invited  by  the  Danes 
of  Dublin,  and  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  also  give  an  account 
of  the  fleet  which  they  assembled  and  its  chosen  leader. 

*  It  hafl  been  suggested  that  this  was  not  his  real  name.  Hd  was 
Ospak's  brother,  and  Brodir  may  have  been  mistaken  for  a  proper  name. 
There  was  a  Danish  yikiDg  named  Gutring,  who  was  an  apostate 
deacon,  and  who  may  hare  been  the  Brodir  of  Irish  history. 

K 
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Maelmurra  was  too  near  the  restless  and  revengeful  GK)rm- 
flaith  to  remain  inactive,  even  had  he  been  so  inclined. 
He  had  mastered  a  formidable  force  within  the  city  of 
Dublin,  which  he  divided  into  three  battalions.  The  Lein- 
ster  men  all  followed  his  standard,  and  he  was  also  joioied 
by  the  Wexford  men. 

Meanwhile  JBrian  had  been  scarcely  less  successful,  and 
probably  not  less  active.  He  now  marched  towards  Dublin, 
*  with  all  that  obeyed  him  of  the  men  of  Ireland.'  These 
were  the  provincial  troops  of  Munster  and  Connaught  and 
the  men  of  Meath.  His  march  is  thus  described  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Gael : — *  Brian  looked  out  behind  him,  and 
beheld  the  battle  phalanx — compact,  huge,  disciplined, 
moving  in  silence,  mutely,  bravely,  haughtily,  unitedly,  with 
one  mind,  traversing  the  plain  towards  them ;  threescore 
and  ten  bannerd  over  them— of  red,  and  of  yellow,  and  of 
green,  and  of  all  kinds  of  colours.' 

Brian  plundered  and  destroyed,  as  usual,  on  his  way  to 
DubHn.  After  he  had  passed  Fingal  and  burned  Ejlmain- 
ham,  he  sent  his  son  Donough  to  plunder  Leinster.  This 
part  of  the  country  was  then  unprotected,  as  its  men  of 
war  had  been  withdrawn  to  garrison  Dublin.  The  troops 
within  that  city  were  soon  attracted  by  the  blaze  of  the 
burnings  all  around  the  country,  and  they  sallied  forth  to 
attack  Brian  on  a  great  plain  lying  between  the  Hill  of 
Howth  and  Tullaght,  known  then  as  the  plain  of  Moynalty, 
or  the  Old  Plain  of  the  flocks  of  Edar,  so  called  from  a 
chieftain  named  Edar,  who  flourished  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Brian  now  held  a  council  of  war  with  his  principal 
followers.  The  subject  of  their  deliberation  has  not  been 
recorded,  but  from  the  result  it  would  appear  that  they  had 
decided  on  giving  battle  in  the  morning.  It  is  said  that 
the  Northmen  pretended  flight  in  order  to  delay  the  en- 
gagement. The  Njal  Saga  says  the  viking  Brodir  had 
found  out  by  his  sorcery,  *  that  if  the  fight  were  on  Good 
Friday,  king  Brian  would  fjall,  but  win  the  day ;  but  if  they 
fought  before,  they  would  all  fall  who  were  against  him.' 
Some  authorities  also  mention  a  traitor  in  Brian's  camp, 
who  had  informed  the  Danes  that  his  forces  had  been 
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weakened  by  the  absence  of  his  son  Donough,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  devastate  Leinster.  Malachy  has  the  credit  of  this 
piece  of  treachery,  with  other  imputations  scarcely  less 
disreputable. 

Section  m.     Ths  Battle  of  Oh^itarf. 

The  battle  of  Olontarf  was  fought  on  the  23rd  of  April 
1014.  The  fall  tide  in  Dublin  Bay  on  that  day  coincided 
with  sunrise,^  and  the  returning  tide  in  the  ey^ning  aided 
considerably  in  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  and  their  allies. 

The  site  of  the  battle  has  been  accurately  defined.  It 
took  place  on  the  Plain  of  Clontarf,  and  is  called  th&  Battle 
of  the  Fishing  Weir  of  Clontarf.  The  weir  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tolka,  where  the  bridge  of  Ballybough 
now  stands.  The  Danish  line  was  extended  along  the 
coast,  and  protected  at  sea  by  their  fleets.  It  was  disposed 
in  three  divisions,  and  comprised  about  21,000  men,  the 
Leinster  forces  being  included  in  the  number.  The  first 
division  or  left  wing  was  the  nearest  to  Dublin.  It  was 
composed  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  headed  by  Sitric, 
who  was  supported  by  the  thousand  maQ-clad  Norwegians 
commanded  by  Carlus  and  Anrud.  In  the  centre  were  the 
Leinster  men,  under  the  command  of  Maelmurra.  The  right 
wing  comprised  the  foreign  auxiliaries,  under  the  command 
of  Brodir  and  Siguard. 

Brian's  army  was  also  disposed  in  three  divisions.  The 
first  was  composed  of  his  brave  Dalcassians,  and  commanded 
by  his  son  Murrough,  assisted  by  his  four  brothers,  Teigue, 
Donoughy  Connor,  and  Flann,  and  his  youthfiil  heir,  Tur- 
lough,  who  perished  on  the  field.  The  second  division  or 
centre  vras  composed  of  troops  &om  Munster,  and  was 

1  The  late  lamented  Dr.  Todd  mentioi^s,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  and  the  Gad,  that  he  asked  Br.  Haughto^  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  what  was  the  hour  of  high  water  in  Dublin 
Bay  on  April  23,  1014,  without  mentioning  to  him  the  object  of  the 
enquiry.  Dr.  Haughton  laid  the  process  by  which  he  obtained  the 
result  before  the  Boyal  Academy  in  May  1861,  and  stated  that  the 
hour  was  5*^  SO"*  A.H.,  and  that  the  evening  tide  was  full  in  at 
5^  55"*  P.H.    This  would  coincide  with  sunrise  in  April. 
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commanded  by  Mothla,  grandson  of  the  king  of  the  Deisi, 
of  Waterford,  assisted  by  many  native  princes.  The 
third  battalion  was  commanded  by  Maehruanaidh  (Mul- 
rooney  of  the  Pater  Nosters)  and  Teigue  O'Keily,  with  all 
the  nobles  of  Connaught.  Brian's  army  numbered  about 
20,000  men..  The  accounts  which  relate  the  position  of 
Malachy,  and  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  are  hopelessly 
conflicting.  It  appears  quite  impossible  to  decide  whether 
he  was  a  victim  to  prejudice,  or  whether  Brian  was  a  victim 
to  his  not  unnatural  hostiliiy. 

On  the  eve  of  the'  battle,  one  of  the  Danish  chiefs,  Plait, 
son  of  king  Lochlainn,  sent  a  challenge  to  Domhnall,  son 
of  Emhin,  high  steward  of  Mar.  The  battle  commenced  at 
daybreak.  Plait  came  forth  and  exclaimed  three  tunes, 
^  Far  as  Domhnall?^  (Where  is  DomhnaU?)  Domhnall 
replied,  'Here,  thou  reptile.'  A  terrible  hand-to-hand 
combat  ensued.  They  fell  dead  at  the  same  moment, 
the  sword  of  each  through  the  heart  of  the  other,  and  the 
hair  of  each  in  the  clenched  hand  of  the  other.  And  the 
combat  of  those  two  was  the  first  combat  of  the  battle. 

A  single  combat  is  also  recorded  between  Corraing, 
Brian's  nephew,  and  Machmurra  king  of  Scinta ;  some 
lesser  skirmishes  also  took  place. 

Before  the  engagement  Brian  harangued  his  troops,  with 
the  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  He 
remmded  them  of  all  they  had  suffered  from  their  enemies, ' 
of  their  tyranny,  their  sacrilege,  their  innumerable  per- 
fidies ;  and  then,  holding  the  crucifix  aloffc,  he  exclaimed, 
*  The  gre^i  God  has  at  length  looked  down  upon  our 
sufferings,  and  endued  you  with  the  power  and  the  courage 
this  day  to  destroy  for  ever  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes,  and 
thus  to  punish  them  for  their  innumerable  crimes  and 
sacrileges  by  the  avengiug  power  of  the  sword.  Was  it 
not  on  this  day  that  Christ  Himself  suffered  death  for 
youP' 

According  to  the  account  in  the  Njal  Saga,  'Brian 
would  not  fight  on  a  fast  day ;  and  so  a  shield  ring  [a  ring 
of  iron  holding  their  shields  locked  together]  was  thrown 
round  him,  and  his  host  was  drawn  away  in  front  of  it.' 
According  to  the  Irish  Annals,  he  retired  to  his  tent  to 
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pray,  being  persuaded  by  his  people  not  to  engage  in  the 
combat,  on  acconnt  of  his  age  and  infirmities. 

Prodigies  of  valour  were  performed  on  both  sides,  each 
party  being  fuUy  aware  that  the  result  of  the  engagement 
would  probably  decide  their  ftiture  fate  irrevocably.  Mur- 
rongh,  Brian's  eldest  son,  is  said  to  have  fought  with  two 
swords,  one  in  each  hand.  Even  the  Danish  historians 
admit  that  he  fought  his  way  to  their  standard,  and  cut 
down  two  successive  bearers  of  it. 

The  maiLed  armour  of  the  Danes  seems  to  have  been  a 
source  of  no  little  dread  to  their  opponents.  But  the  Irish 
battle-axe  might  well  have  set  even  more  secure  protection 
at  defiance.  It  was  wielded  with  such  skill  and  force  that 
frequently  a  limb  was  lopped  off  with  a  single  blow,  despite 
the  mail  in  which  it  was  encased ;  while  the  short  lances, 
darts,  and  slinging-stones  proved  a  speedy  means  of  de-* 
capitating  or  stunning  a  fallen  enemy. 

The  Dalcassians  surpassed  themselves  in  feats  of  arms. 
They  hastened  from  thne  to  time  to  refresh  their  thirst 
and  cool  their  hands  in  a  neighbouring  brook;  but  the 
Danes  soon  filled  it  up,  and  deprived  them  of  this  resource. 
It  was  a  conflict  of  heroes — a  hand-to-hand  fight.  Bravery 
was  not  wanting  on  either  side,  and  for  a  time  the  result 
seemed  doubtful.  Towards  the  afternoon,  as  many  of  the 
Danish  leaders  were  cut  down,  their  followers  began  to 
give  way,  and  the  Irish  forces  prepared  for  a  final  efibrt. 
At  this  moment  the  Norwegian  prince,  Anrud,  encountered 
Murrough,  whose  arms  were  paralyzed  frt>m  fatigue;  he 
had  still  physical  strength  enough  to  seize  his  enemy,  fling 
him  on  tibe  ground,  and  plunge  his  sword  into  the  body 
of  his  prostrate  foe.  But  even  as  he  inflicted  the  death- 
wound,  he  received  a  mortal  blow  from  the  dagger  of  the 
Dane,  and  the  two  chiefs  fell  together. 

In  such  a  battle  as  this  no  individual  incident,  how- 
.ever  important  in  itself,  could  have  much  efiect.  The 
Northmen  and  their  allies  were  flying  hard  and  fast,  the 
one  towards  their  ships,  the  others  towards  the  city.  But 
as  they  fled  across  the  Tolka,  they  forgot  that  it  was  now 
swollen  with  the  incoming  tide,  and  thousands  perished  by 
water  who  had  escaped  the  sword.     The  body  of  Brian'q 
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grandson,  the  boy  Turlough,  was  found  in  the  river  after 
the  battle,  with  his  hands  entangled  in  the  hair  of  two 
Danish  warriors,  whom  he  had  held  down  until  they  wore 
drowned.  Sitric  and  his  wife  had  watched  the  combat 
jBrom  the  battlements  of  Dublin.  It  looked  like  a  multitude 
of  reapers  cutting  a  field  of  oats ;  and  the  Dane  attributed 
the  slaughter  to  the  valour  of  his  people.  *  Well  do  the 
foreigners  reap  the  field,'  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  Brian's  daughter ;  *  many  a  sheaf 
do  they  cut  from  them.'  But  she  replied,  *  The  result 
will  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  day.'  And  so  it  was.  In  a 
very  brief  space  the  flight  of  the  Danes  was  undeniable, 
and  Brian's  daughter,  whose  interest  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  with  her  father's  followers,  called  her  husband's 
attention  to  it,  saying,  *  It  seems  to  me  that  the  foreigners 
have  gained  their  patrimony.'  Her  husband  enquired 
roughly  what  she  meant.  She  repKed,  *Are  they  not 
rushing  into  the  sea,  which  is  their  natural  inheritance  ? ' 
Sitric,  maddened  beyond  control,  gave  her  a  blow  which 
knocked  out  one  of  her  teeth. 

Meanwhile  the  old  king  was  praying  in  his  tent.     When 
the  forces  met,  he  began  his  devotions,  and  said  to  his  at- 
tendant :  *  Watch  thou  the  battle,  and  the  combats,  whilst  I 
say  the  psalms.'     After  he  had  recited  fifty  psalms,  fifty 
collects,  and  fifty  paternosters,  he  desired  the  man  to  look 
out  and  inform  him  hDw  the  battje  went,  and  the  position  of 
Murrough's  standard.     He  replied  that  the  strife  was  close 
and  vigorous,  and  the  noise  was  as  if  seven  battalions  were 
cutting  down  Tomar's  wood;  but  the  standard  was  safe. 
Brian  then  said  fifty  more  psalms  and  repeated  his  enquiry. 
The  attendant  replied  that  all  was  in  confusion,  but  that 
Murrough's  standard  still  stood  erect,  and  moved  westward 
towards  Dublin.     *  As  long  as  the  standard  remains  erect,' 
rephed  Brian,  *it  shall  go  well  with   the  men   of  Erin.' 
Then  he  betook  himself  to  his  prayers  again,  saying  for  the 
third  time  fifty  psalms  and  collects ;  and  this  concluded,  he 
again  asked  intelligence  of  the  field.   His  attendant  replied : 
*  They  appear  as  if  Tomar's  wood  was  on  fire,  and  its  brush- 
wood all  burned  down;'  meaning  that  the  private  soldiers 
of  both  armies  were  nearly  all  slain,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
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cMefs  had  escaped ;  adding  the  most  grievous  intelligence 
of  all,  that  MniTough's  standard  had  fallen.  *  Alas ! '  re- 
plied Brian,  '  Erin  has  fallen  with  it :  why  shonld  I  survive 
such  losses,  even  shonld  I  attain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world?'  His  attendant  then  urged  him  to  fly,  but  Brian 
replied  that  flight  was  useless,  for  he  had  been  warned  of 
his  h.ie  by  Aibinn  (the  banshee  of  his  femily),  and  that  he 
knew  his  death  was  at  hand.  He  then  gave  directions 
about  his  will  and  his  foneral,  leaving  two  hundred  and 
forty  cows  to  the  *  successor  of  Patrick.'  Even  at  this 
moment  the  danger  was  impending.  A  party  of  Danes 
approached,  headed  by  Brodir.  The  king  sprang  up  from 
the  cushion  where  he  had  been  kneeling,  and  unsheathed 
his  sword.  At  first  Brodir  did  not  know  him,  and  thought 
he  was  a  priest  from  finding  him  at  prayer ;  but  one  of  his 
followers  informed  him  that  it  was  the  monarch  of  Ireland. 
In  a  moment  the  fierce  Dane  had  opened  his  head  with  his 
battle-axe.  It  is  said  that  Brian  had  time  to  inflict  a  wound 
on  the  viking,  but  the  details  of  this  event  are  so  varied, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  account  is  most  reliable. 
The  Saga  states  that  Brodir  knew  Brian,  and,  proud  of 
his  exploit,  held  up  the  monarch's  reeking  head,  exclaiming, 
*  Let  it  be  told  from  man  to  man  that  Brodir  felled  Brian.' 
All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the  viking  was  slain 
immediately,  if  not  cruelly,  by  Brian's  guards,  who  thus 
revenged  their  own  neglect  of  their  master. 

The  Annals  state  that  both  Brian  and  his  son,  Mur- 
rough,  lived  to  receive  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  that 
their  remabis  were  conveyed  by  the  monks  to  Swords,  and 
from  thence,  through  Duleek  and  Louth,  to  Armagh,  by 
archbishop  Maehnuire,  the  *  successor  of  St.  Patrick.'  Their 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour,  for  twelve 
days  and  nights,  by  the  clergy,  after  which  the  body  of 
Brian  was  deposited  in  a  stone  cofiGji,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  high  altar,  in  the  cathedral.  Murrough  was  buried  on 
the  south  side.  Turlough  was  interred  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  Kilmainbam,  where  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross 
still  marks  the  site. 

After  the  battle  the  Munster  clans  assembled  their  sur- 
viving chieftains  and  men,  and  encamped  on  the  green  of 
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Dublin,  waiting  tiie  arrival  of  Donougli,  who  had  been 
sent  to  plunder  Leinster.  He  returned  on  the  evening  of 
Easter  Sunday  with  a  considerable  cattle  prey,  which  were 
immediately  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  men.  Sitric  sent  to 
demand  a  share,  but,  although  his  request  was  refused,  he 
did  not  carry  out  his  threat  of  attacking  the  camp. 

On  Easter  Monday  the  survivors  were  employed  in  bury- 
ing the  dead  and  attending  to  the  wounded.  The  remains 
of  more  than  thirty  chieftains  were  borne  off  to  their 
respective  territorial  churches  for  interment.  But  even  on 
that  very  night  dissension  arose  in  the  camp.  The  chiefbains 
of  Desmond,  seeing  the  broken  condition  of  the  Dalcassian 
force,  renewed  their  claim  to  the  alternate  succession. 
When  they  had  reached  Eath  Maisten  (MuUaghmast,  near 
Athy)  they  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Munster,  by  demand- 
ing hostages.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  even  the  wounded 
Dalcassians  joined.  Their  leader  desired  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  fort  of  Maisten,  but  they  insisted  on  being  &stened 
to  stakes  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  to  support  them,  and 
stuffing  their  wounds  with  moss,  they  awaited  the  charge 
of  the  enemy.  The  men  of  Ossory,  intimidated  by  their 
bravery,  feared  to  give  battle*  But  many  of  the  wounded 
men  perished  from  exhaustion — ^a  hundred  and  fifty  swooned 
away,  and  never  recovered  consciousness  again.  The 
majority  were  buried  where  they  stood ;  a  few  of  the  more 
noble  were  carried  to  theii*  ancestral  resting-places. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

EVENTS  PEECEDING  THE  NORMAN  INVASION. 

AJD.  1014  TO  A.D.  1168. 

CoirEBHPOBABT  ErsiTrs:  The  Norman  Conquest  of  England— Election 
of  Hildebrand  as  Pope  Gregory  VII. — ^The  First  and  Second  Cru- 
sades— Completion  of  the  Domesday  Book— Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 
Fiance — Stephen  and  Henry  n.,  Kings  of  England— Louis  VII.  of 
Fiance — ^Bemarkable  Ecclesiastics :  St.  Malachy  and  St.  Bernard  of 
Olaizreauz. 


Section  I.     The  Last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Malachy, 

MALACHT  has  been  credited  by  some  authors  -with 
baYing  been  secretly  in  league  with  the  Danes.  It 
is  probable  that  truth  lies  between  the  statements  of  his 
partisans  and  his  enemies.  While  he  hoped  to  retain  his 
position  as  ard-righ  by  courting  their  favour,  he  only 
acted  as  every  other  Irish  prince  would  have  done.  When 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  he  did  so  with  a  fair  grace,  and 
assisted  his  rival  against  the  common  enemy. 

Upon  the  death  of  Brian  the  troops  tinder  his  command 
dispersed,  and  each  clan  returned  to  its  own  territory.  But 
Malachy  was  tacitly  recognised  monarch,  and  replaced 
without  opposition  on  the  throne.  Indeed,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipsd  annalists  of  the  period  includes  the  twelve  years 
during  which  Brian  reigned  in  the  term  allotted  to  Malachy. 
But  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  had  made  most  im- 
portant changes  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
success  which  attended  Brian's  usurpation,  and  his  reputa- 
tion, made  an  important  precedent  for  arbitrary  changes. 
The  old  rule  which  required  that  the  ard-righ  should  be 
elected  exclusively  &om  the  descendants  of  Nial  of  the  Nine 
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Hostages  was  hotly  disputed,  although  it  could  claim  a 
prescriptive  right  of  five  centuries.  The  provincial  kings 
all  claimed  a  share  in  the  honour,  Brian's  assumption  being 
their  precedent,  and  his  success  their  encouragement. 
During  the  century  -which  preceded  the  Norman  invasion 
of  Ireland  there  was  a  continual  struggle  for  ascendancy 
between  the  Leinster  chieftains  and  the  O'Neils,  O'Connors, 
and  O'Brians. 

In  the  following  year,  1016,  Malachy  made  a  vigorous 
and  successful  effort  to  complete  the  work  of  subjugating 
the  Danes,  or  at  least  of  rendering  their  power  innocuous  for 
the  future.  Assisted  by  the  northern  O'Neils,  he  led  an  army 
to  Dublin,  where  he  besieged  the  Danish  fortress  and  all  the 
houses  outside.  He  then  invaded  Wexford,  plundering  the 
whole  country,  and  carried  off  many  thousand  captives. 
The  power  of  the  Norsemen  was  thus  entirely  subdued ; 
they  continued  to  hold  the  great  seaports,  where,  indeed, 
they  were  almost  naturalised,  but  the  idea  of  a  complete 
conquest  of  Ireland  was  now  finally  abandoned.  Bishoprics 
were  founded  soon  after  in  the  Danish  towns  of  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick,  at  the  request  of  the  Daaies 
themselves,  and  from  this  period  they  appear  to  have 
renounced  paganism  entirely. 

The  Annals  of  Clonmacnois  state  that  Malachy  was 
the  last  king  of  Ireland  of  Irish  blood  that  held  the 
crown;  but  that  there  were  seven  kings  after,  without 
crowns,  before  the  coming  of  the  English.  Malachy  died 
in  Meath,  A.D.  1022,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
A  month  before  his  death  he  gained  an  important  victory 
over  the  Danes  at  Athbry.  An  interregnum  of  twenty 
years  followed,  during  which  the  country  was  governed 
by  two  wise  men,  Caan  O'Lochlann,  a  poet,  and  Corcran 
Cleireach,  an  anchoret. 

After  the  death  of  Brian  Boru  his  son  Donough  obtained 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  Munster.  He  married  an 
English  princess,  DrieUa,  the  daughter  of  earl  (Jodwin, 
and  sister  of  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England.  During 
the  rebellion  of  Godwin  and  his  sons  agaiast  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Harold  was  obliged  to  take  reftige  in  Ireland, 
and  remained  there  '  all  the  winter  on  the  king's  security.' 
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Donongli  had  recourse  to  treachery  to  estahhsh  himself 
more  fbrmly  on  his  throne,  and  was  the  instigator  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  Teigue,  who  was  treacherously  slain 
at  his  suggestion  by  the  people  of  Ely  O'Carroll,  A.D.  1023. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother  Teigue  he  marched  north- 
wards, and  took  hostages  from.  Meath,  Bregin,  Ossory,  and 
Leinster,  as  a  step  towards  asserting  his  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Ireland ;  but  he  had  a  formidable  opponent 
in  Dermod  Mac  Mael-na-mbo,  king  of  Leinster.  Strange 
to  say,  though  he  had  the  guilt  of  fratricide  on  his  con- 
science, he  assembled  the  clergy  and  chieftains  of  Munster 
at  KiUaloe  in  the  year  1050,  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property — a  famine,  which  occurred  at  this 
time,  makiag  such  precautions  of  the  first  necessity.  lu 
1063,  his  nephew,  Turlough,  avenged  the  death  of  Teigue, 
in  a  battle,  wherein  Donough  was  defeated.  After  his 
reverse  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
the  foUowing  year,  after  doing  penance  for  his  brother's 
murder.  The  Annals  say  that  *  he  died  under  the  victory 
of  penance,  in  the  monastery  of  Stephen  the  Martyr.' 
Dermod  Mac  Mael-na-mbo  was  killed  in  hattle  by  the  king 
of  Meath,  A.D.  1072,  and  Turlough  O'Brien,  consequently, 
was  regarded  as  his  successor  to  the  monarchy  of  Ireland. 
Turlough,  as  usual,  commenced  by  taking  hostages,  but  he 
found  serious  opposition  from  the  northern  Hy-Nials.  His 
principal  opponents  were  the  MacLoughlins  of  Aileach, 
and  the  O'Melaghlins  of  Meath.  In  1079  O'Brien  invaded 
the  territory  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Gonnaught, 
expelled  him  from  his  kingdom,  aild  plundered  it  as  far  as 
Croagh  Patrick.  Next  year  he  led  an  army  to  Dublin,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  men  of  Meath,  appointing 
his  son  Murtough  lord  of  the  Danes  of  Dubhn.  The 
Annals  of  the  !Pour  Masters  give  a  curious  account  of 
O'Brien's  death.  They  say  that  the  head  of  Connor  O'Me- 
lagliliTij  king  of  Meath,  was  taken  from  the  church  of 
Chmmacnois  and  brought  to  Thomond  by  his  order. 
When  ihd  king  took  the  head  in.  his  hand  a  mouse  ran  out 
of  it,  and  the  shock  was  so  great  that  *  he  fell  iU  of  a  sore 
disease  by  the  miracles  (intervention)  of  St.  Ciaran.'  This 
happened  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday.    The  day  of  the 
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resurrectioii  (Easter  Sunday)  the  head  was  restored,  with 
two  rings  of  gold  as  a  peace-offering.  But  Turlough  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  fright,  and  lingered  on  in 
bad  health  until  the  year  1086,  when  he  died.  He  is  caJled 
the  *  modest  Turlough'  in  the  Annals,  for  what  special 
reason  does  not  appear^  It  is  also  recorded,  that  he 
performed  '  intense  penance  for  his  sins  '—a  grace  which 
the  kings  and  priuces  of  Ireland  seem  ofben  to  have 
needed,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Annals,  always  to  have 
obtaiQed. 

A  period  of  anarchy  ensued,  during  which  several  princes 
contended  for  royal  honours.  This  compliment  was  finally 
awarded  to  0*Loughlin,  king  of  Aileach,  and  a  temporary 
peace  ensued.  Its  continuance  was  brief.  In  1095  there 
was  a  pestilence  all  over  Europe,  '  and  some  say  that  the 
fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Ireland  died  of  the  malady.'  A 
long  list  is  given  of  its  victims,  lay  and  ecclesiastical. 
Several  severe  winters  are  recorded  as  having  preceded 
this  fatal  event ;  probably  they  were  its  remote  cause.  In 
the  year  1096,  the  festival  of  St.  John  Baptist  fell  on 
Friday.  This  event  caused  general  consternation,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  old  prophecy.  A  synod  of  the  clergy 
of  Ireland,  with  the  successor  of  St.  Patrick*  at  their 
head,  enjoined  a  general  abstinence  from  Wednesday  to 
Sunday  every  month,  with  other  penitential  observances ; 
and  '  the  men  of  Ireland  were  saved  for  that  time  frt)m  the 
fire  of  vengeance.* 

But  the  most  important  event  of  the  period  was  the 
contention  between  the  northern  and  southern  Hy-Nials. 
Murtough  was  planning,  with  great  military  ability,  to 
obtain  the  supreme  rule.  The  archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
the  clergy  strove  twice  to  avert  hostilities,  but  their  inter- 
ference was  almost  ineffectual.  A  year's  peace  was  all 
they  could  obtain.  In  the  year  1100,  Murtough  brought  a 
Danish  fleet  against  the  northerns,  but  they  were  cut  off  by 
O'Loughlin,  by  killing  or  drowning*  He  also  assembled 
an  army  at  Assaroe,  near  Ballyshannon,  with  the  choice 

'  This  expression  occurs  frequently  in  the  Annals,  teom  the  earliest 
period,  whenever  the  primate  of  Ireland  is  mentioned. 
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part  of  tlie  men  of  Ireland,  but  the  Cinel-Gonnaill  defended 
iheir  country  bravely,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  *  without 
booty,  -without  hostages,  without  pledges.'  In  1101,  when 
^e  twelvemonths'  truce  obtained  by  the  clergy  had  expired, 
Murtough  collected  a  powerM  army,  and  devastated  the 
north,  without  opposition.  He  demolished  the  palace  of 
the  Hy-Nials,  called  the  Grianan  of  Aileach,  near  London- 
derry. This  was  an  act  of  rev6nge  for  a  similar  raid, 
oommitted  a  few  years  before,  on  the  stronghold  of  the 
O'BrienSy  at  Kincora,  by  O'Loughlin.  So  determined  was 
he  on  devastation,  that  he  commanded  a  stone  to  be  carried 
away  from,  the  building  in  each  of  the  sacks  which  had 
contained  provisions  for  the  army.  He  then  took  hostages 
of  Ulidiay  and  returned  to  the  south,  having  completed 
Ihe  circuit  of  Ireland  in  six  weeks.  The  expedition  was 
called  '  the  circuitous  hosting.'  His  rather  original  method 
of  razing  a  palace  is  commemorated  in  the  following 
quatrain : — 

I  never  heard  of  the  billeting  of  grit  stones, 
Though  I  heard  [sic]  of  the  billeting  of  companies. 
Until  the  stones  of  Aileach  were  billeted 
On  the  horses  of  the  king  of  the  west. 

Murtough  appears  to  have  been  a  not  unusual  compound 
of  piefiy  and  profanity.  We  read  in  one  place  of  his  reckless 
exploits  in  burning  churches  and  desecrating  shrines,  and 
in  others  of  his  liberal  endowments  of  the  same. 

The  Danes  had  now  settled  quietly  in  the  mercantile 
towns  which  they  had  mainly  contributed  to  form,  and 
expended  aU  their  energies  on  commerce  instead  of  war ; 
but  the  new  generation  of  Northmen,  who  had  not  yet 
visited  Ireland,  could  not  so  easily  relinquish  the  old  pro- 
ject of  conquering  it.  About  the  year  1101,  Magnus  planned 
an  expedition  to  effect  thJB  purpose.  He  arrived  in  Dublin 
the  following  year ;  a  ^  hosting  of  the  men  of  Ireland  came 
to  oppose  him ;'  but  they  made  peace  with  him  for  one  year, 
and  Murtough  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son 
Sigurd  •  with  many  jewels  and  gifts.'  The  year  1103  was 
distinguished  for  sanguinary  conflicts.  Murtagh  Drun  was 
killed  on  a  predatory  excursion  in  Moycova.  Raynal 
O'Hagan,  lawgiver  of  Felach  Og,  was  slain  by  the  men  of 
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Moyitha.  There  was  a  'great  war'  between  the  Cinel- 
Eogliain  and  the  Ulidians;  and  Mnrtough  O'Brien,  with 
fche  men  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Ossory,  the  chiefe  of 
Connanght,  and  the  men  of  Meath  and  IJieir  kings,  pro> 
ceeded  to  Moycova,  now  Donaghmore,  co.  Down,  to  relieve 
the  Ulidians.  When  the  men  of  Mnnster  '  were  wearied,' 
Mnrtough  proceeded  to  Armagh,  and  lefb  eight  onnces  of 
gold  upon  the  altar,  and  promised  eightsoore  cows.  The 
northern  Hy-Nials  then  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Leinster 
men,  and  a  spirited  battle  was  fought.  The  Cinel-Eoghain 
and  Ginel-ConnailL  returned  yictoriously  and  triumphantly 
to  their  forts,  with  valuable  jewels  and  much  wealth, 
together  with  the  royal  tent,  the  standard,  and  jewels. 

Magnus,  king  of  Lochlann  and  the  Isles,  was  slain  by 
the  Ulidians  this  year. 

When  Harold  returned  to  England,  his  brother-in-law, 
Donough,  lent  him  nine  ships ;  and  we  find  the  Irish  afford- 
ing assistance  in  several  other  feuds  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  this  period.  A  deputation  of  the  nobles  of  Man  and 
other  islands  visited  Dublin,  and  waited  on  Murtough 
O'Brien  to  solicit  a  long.  He  sent  his  nephew,  Donnell ; 
but  he  was  soon  expelled  on  account  of  his  tyranny. 
Another  Donnell  O'Brien,  his  cousin,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  lord  of  the  Danes  in  Dublin.  In  1114  Mnrtough 
O'Brien  was  obliged  to  resign  the  crown,  in  consequence 
of  ill-health ;  the  AnnaJs  say  that  he  became  a  living 
skeleton.  His  brother,  Dermod,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  declare  himself  king  of  Munster.  This 
obliged  Mnrtough  to  resume  the  reins  of  government,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  succeeded  in 
making  Dermod  prisoner,  but  eventually  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  retired  into  the  monastery 
of  Lismore,  where  he  died  in  1119.  The  Annals  call  him 
the  prop  of  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  the  western  world. 
In  the  same  year  Nial  Mac  Lochlann,  royal  heir  of  Aileach 
and  of  Ireland,  fell  by  the  Ginel-Moain,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  *  paragon  of  Ireland,  for  pre- 
sonal  form,  sense,  hospitality,  and  learning.'  The  chief 
OUav  of  Ireland  was  killed  by  the  men  of  Lug  and  Tooragh, 
with  his  wife,  *two  very  good  sons,'  and  five-and-thirty 
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persons  in  one  house,  on  the  Saturday  before  Little  Easter. 
The  cause  of  this  outrage  is  not  mentioned.  The  Annals 
of  the  Pour  Masters  and  the  Annals  of  Ulster  record 
the  same  event,  and  mention  that  he  was  distinguished  for 
charity,  hospitaliiy,  and  universal  benevolence. 

Donnell  O'Loughlin  died  in  1121,  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Columba,  at  Derry.  He  is  siyled  long  of  Ireland,  although 
the  power  of  his  southern  rival  preponderated  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign.  In  1118  Eory  O'Connor  died  in 
the  monastery  of  Clonmacnois.  He  had  been  blinded  some 
years  previously  by  the  OTlaherties.  This  cruel  custom 
was  sometimes  practised  to  prevent  the  succession  of  an 
obnoxious  person,  as  freedom  from  every  blemish  was  a 
gine  qua  non  in  Ireland  for  a  candidate  to  royal  honours. 
Teigue  MacGartby,  king  of  Desmond,  died,  *  after  penance,' 
at  Cashel,  A,D.  1124.  From  the  time  of  Murtough  O'Brien's 
illness,  Turlough  O'Connor,  son  of  the  prince  who  had  been 
blinded,  comes  prominently  forward  in  Irish  history.  His 
object  was  to  exalt  the  Eoghanists  or  Desmonian  family, 
who  had  been  virtually  excluded  from  the  succession  since 
the  time  of  Brian  Boru.  In  1116  he  plundered  Thomond 
as  &r  as  Limerick.  In  1118  he  led  an  army  as  far  as 
Grlanmire  (couniy  Cork),  and  divided  Munster,  giving  Des- 
mond to  MacCarthy,  and  Thomond  to  the  sons  of  Dermod 
O'Brien.  He  then  marched  to  Dublin,  and  took  hostages 
from  the  Danes,  releasing  Donnell,  son  of  the  king  of  Meath, 
whom  they  had  in  captivity.  The  following  year  he  sailed 
down  the  Shannon  with  a  fleet,  and  destroyed  the  royal 
palace  of  Kincora,  hurliug  its  stones  and  timber  beams  into 
the  river.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  wholesale  plunder- 
ing, and  expelled  his  late  ally  and  father-ia-law  from  Meath, 
ravaging  the  country  from  Tralee  to  the  sanctuary  lands  of 
lismore.  In  1126  he  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Dublin  on 
his  son  Cormac.  In  1127  he  drove  Cormac  MacCarthy 
from  his  kingdom,  and  divided  Munster  in  three  parts.  In 
fact,  there  was  such  a  storm  of  war  throughout  the  whole 
country,  that  St.  Celsus  was  obliged  to  interfere.  He  spent 
a  month  and  a  year  trying  to  establish  peace,  and  promul- 
gating rules  and  good  customs  in  every  district,  among  the 
laity  and  clergy.     His  efforts  to  teach  'good  rules  and 
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manners'  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  effectual,  for  we  find 
an  immediate  entry  of  the  decapitation  of  Ruaidhri,  after 
he  had  made  a  *treacherons  prey*  in  Aictheara.  In  1128 
St.  Celsns  made  a  year's  peace  between  the  men  of  Munster 
and  Connanght.  In  1129  the  great  church  of  Clonmacnois 
was  robbed  of  some  of  its  greatest  treasures.  Amongst 
these  was  a  model  of  Solomon's  Temple,  presented  by  a 
prince  of  Meath,  and  a  silver  chalice  burnished  with  gold, 
which  had  been  engraved  by  a  sister  of  king  Turlough 
O'Connor — an  evidence  that  the  ladies  of  Ireland  were  by 
no  means  behind  the  age  in  taste  and  refinement. 

After  the  death  of  Donnell  O'Loughlin,  Turlough  had 
fiill  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  ambitious  projects ;  but  in 
1131  he  found  serious  opposition  from  Connor  O'Brien, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Dermod,  on  the  throne  of 
Munster.  Connor  now  carried  off  hostages  from  Leinster 
and  Meath,  and  defeated  the  cavalry  of  Connaught.  The 
following  year  he  sent  a  fleet  to  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land. Eventually  Turlough  O'Connor  was  glad  to  make  a 
truce  with  his  opponents.  In  1134  the  consecration  of  a 
church  at  Cashel  was  celebrated.  This  is  stiU  known  as 
Cormac's  Chapel,  and  was  long  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  more  ancient  monarch  of  that  name.  But 
the  good  king  was  soon  after  treacherously  slain  in  his  own 
house,  by  Turlough  O'Connor  and  the  two  sons  of  the 
O'Connor  of  Kerry.  Turlough  was  unquestionably  some- 
what Spartan  in  his  severities,  if  not  Draconian  in  his 
administration  of  justice.  In  1136  he  put  out  the  eyes  of 
his  own  son,  Hugh,  and  in  the  same  year  he  imprisoned 
another  son,  named  Roderic.  The  nature  of  their  offences 
is  not  manifest ;  but  Roderic  was  liberated  through  the  in- 
terference of  the  clergy.  Some  years  after  he  was  again 
imprisoned  for  violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledges  and 
guarantees. 

Section  n.     Dermot  MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster, 

•  The  history  of  Dermot  MacMurrough  is  one  of  speciaJ 
interest  and  importance,  being  so  directly  connected  with 
the  English  invasion.     This  prince  was  king  of  Leinster, 
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and  signalised  himself  by  acts  of  treachery  and  sacrilege 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign.  In  the  year 
1135  he  took  the  abbess  of  the  famons  monastery  of  Kildare 
from  her  cloisters  to  please  one  of  his  followers.  The  people 
of  the  town  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  rehgious,  but  without 
success,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  killed  by 
Dermot's  soldiers.  His  next  exploit  was  a  barbarous  attack 
on  some  of  his  own  nobles  who  had  attempted  to  resist  his 
tyrannies.  He  killed  DonneU,  lord  of  Hy  Eaclin,  and 
Martough  O'Toole,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Muirkertach, 
chief  of  Widdow,  and  seventeen  other  lords,  and  performed 
the  same  act  of  barbarity  on  many  persons  of  lesser  rank. 

All  the  petty  kings  and  princes  of  Ireland  were  engaged 
in  war  at  this  period,  either  with  each  other  or  with  their 
own  clans.  Conor  O'Brien  died  at  Killaloe  in  1142,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Murtough,  who  at  once  com- . 
menced  his  reign  by  a  war  with  Turlough  O'Oonor  and  an 
invasion  of  Leinster.  The  history  of  this  period  is,  indeed, 
a  simple  chronicle  of  feuds  between  the  native  princes,  and 
the  most  impartial  historian  would  find  it  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  belligerents  was  the  least  guilty. 

In  1152  Meath  was  divided  by  the  ard-righ  O'Loughlin 
between  the  O'Melaghlins,  and  Tieman  O'Bourke,  lord  of 
Breffiiy,  was  dispossessed  of  his  territory.  About  the  same 
time  his  wife,  Dervorgil,  was  carried  off  by  Mac  Murrough, 
king  of  Leinster.  There  is  some  question  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  her  abduction,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  English  invasion.  Dervorgil  was 
encouraged  in  her  flight  by  her  brother,  the  king  of  Meath. 
She  took  the  cattle  which  had  formed  her  dowry  with  her ; 
but  in  the  following  year  she  was  compelled  to  return  to 
her  family  by  Turlough  0' Conor. 

Dermot  Mac  Murrough  was  generally  detested,  and  is 
said  to  have  treated  Dervorgil  very  harshly  before  her 
elopement.  On  the  death  of  O'Loughlin  Eoderic  0' Conor 
obtained  the  sovereign  power,  such  as  it  was.  He  was  a 
warm  ally  of  Dermot's  old  Quemy,  O'Bourke,  who,  as  he 
had  anticipated,  formed  an  alliance  against  him,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  several  other  princes  and  chieftains,  obliged  him 
to  fly  the  country. 

L 
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CHAPTER  XL 

RELIGION—LAWS— AECHITECTURE— DRESS  AND  SOCIAL 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE  EIGHTH,  NINTH,  TENTH,  AND 
ELEVENTH  CENTURIES. 


Section  I.    Hcclesiastical  Affairs, 

THE  Danes  having  plundered  and  destroyed  most  of  the 
Irish  monasteries,  a  great  falling  off  in  piety  and 
learning  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  this  period.  Some 
attempts,  however,  were  made  at  reform  during  the  two 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Norman  invasion. 

Early  in  the  tenth  century  some  Irish  monks  settled  at 
Glastonbury,  where  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  and  where  St.  Dunstan  became  one  of  their 
most  iUustrioHs  pupils.  St.  Maccallin,  who  founded  a  school 
in  France ;  and  Duncan,  who  governed  the  monastery  of  St. 
Remigius  at  Bheims,  wrote  books  which  are  still  preserved. 
Marianus  Scotus,  whose  chronicles  are  considered  the  most 
perfect  compositions  of  their  times,  was  teaching  at  Cologne. 
St.  Fingen,  who  succeeded  St.  Cadroe  as  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Felix  at  Metz,  was  invested  with  the 
government  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Symphorian  in  that 
city.  It  was  then  ordered  by  the  bishop  that  none  but 
Irish  monks  should  be  received  into  his  house,  unless  their 
supply  failed.  In  975  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  near 
Cologne,  was  made  over  to  the  Irish  monks  in  perpetuity. 
The  obituaries  of  several  saints  also  occur  at  the  close  of 
the  tenth  and  commencement  of  the  eleventh  centuries. 
Amongst  these  we  find  St.  Duncheadh,  abbot  of  Clon- 
macnois,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  Irish  saint  who 
raised  the  dead.     St.  Aedh  (Hugh)  died  in  the  year  1004, 
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'  after  a  good  life,  at  Ard-Macha,  with  great  honour  and 
veneration/  And  in  the  year  1018  we  have  the  mortuary 
record  of  St.  Grormgal,  of  Ardyilean,  the  remains  of  whose 
Iraxnble  oratory  and  cloghan  cell  are  still  to  be  seen  on  that 
rocky  island,  amid  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic  off  the  coast 
of  Connemara. 

In  the  year  1111  a  synod  was  convened  at  Fidh  Aengussa, 
or  Aengus  Grove,  near  the  Hill  of  Uisneach,  in  Westmeath. 
It  was  attended  by  fifby  bishops,  three  hundred  priests, 
and  three  thousand  religious.  Murtough  O'Brien  was  also 
permitted  to  be  present,  and  some  of  the  nobles  of  his 
province.  The  object  of  the  synod  was  to  institute  rules 
of  life  and  manners  for  the  clergy  and  people.  St.  Oelsus, 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Maelmuire  (the  servant  of 
Mary),  archbishop  of  Cashel,  were  present. 

Lanfranc,  the  great  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  already 
noticed  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  was  in  constant 
oonunanication  with  the  Danish  bishops,  who  had  received 
consecration  from  him ;  and  their  accounts  were  probably 
true  in  the  main,  however  coloured  by  prejudice.  He 
wrote  an  earnest  epistle  to  Turlough  O'Brien,  whom  he 
addresses  respectftilly  as  king  of  Ireland,  and  whose  virtues 
as  a  Christian  prince  he  highly  commends.  His  principal 
object  appears  to  have  been  to  draw  the  kin^s  attention 
io  an  abuse,  of  which  the  Danes  had  informed  him,  with 
regard  to  the  sactament  of  matrimony.  This  subject  shall 
be  noticed  again.  Pope  Chcegory  Vll.  also  wrote  to  Tur- 
kmgh,  but  principally  on  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
Holy  See. 

The  synod  had  four  special  subjects  for  consideration: 
(1)  First,  to  regulate  the  number  of  bishops — ^which  had 
been  unduly  multiplied  from  the  custom  of  creating  chor- 
episcopi  or  rural  bishops.  It  was  now  decided  that  there 
should  be  but  twenty-four  dioceses — twelve  for  the  northern 
and  twelve  for  the  southern  half  of  Ireland.  Cashel  was  also 
recognised  as  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  the  successor  of  St. 
Jarlath  was  sometimes  c»Ued  archbishop  of  Connaught.  The 
custom  of  lay  appropriations,  which  had  obtained  in  some 
places,  was  also  firmly  denounced.  This  was  an  intolerable 
abuse.    St.  Celsus,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  though  him- 
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self  a  member  of  the  family  who  had  usurped  this  office, 
made  a  special  proyision  in  his  will  that  he  shotdd  be  suc- 
ceeded by  St.  Malachy.  This  saint  obtained  a  final  victory 
over  the  sacrilegious  innoyators,  but  not  without  much 
personal  sufiOaring. 

The  (2)  second  abuse  which  was  now  noticed,  referred 
to  the  sacrament  of  matrimony.  The  Irish  were  accused 
of  abandoning  their  lawful  wives  and  taMng  others,  of 
marrying  within  the  degrees  of  consanguiniiy,  and  it  was 
said  that  in  Dublin  wives  were  even  exchanged.  Usher, 
in  commenting  on  the  passage  in  Lanfiranc's  letter  which 
refers  to  these  gross  abuses,  observes  that  the  custom  of 
discarding  wives  was  prevalent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  in  Scotland.  The  canons  of  St.  Patrick,  which  were 
always  respected  by  the  native  Irish,  forbade  such  practices ; 
and  the  synod,  therefore,  had  only  to  call  on  the  people  to 
observe  the  laws  of  the  Church  more  strictly. 

Two  other  subjects,  (3)  one  regarding  the  consecration 
of  bishops,  the  other  (4)  referring  to  the  ceremonies  of 
baptism,  were  merely  questions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  as  such  were  easily  arranged  by  competent  authority. 
St.  Ansehn,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  prelates  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  passes  a  high  eulogium  on  their  aeal 
and  piety,  while  he  deplores  certain  relaxations  of  disci- 
pline, which  they  were  as  anxious  to  TOform  as  he  could 
desire. 

St.  GelsuB  appointed  St.  Malachy  his  successor  in  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Armagh.  Malachy  had  been  educated 
by  the  abbot  Imar  O'Hagan,  who  presided  over  the  great 
schools  of  that  city ;  and  the  account  given  of  his  early 
training  sufficiently  manifests  the  abihty  of  his  gifted  in- 
structor, and  the  high  state  of  intellectual  culture  which 
existed  in  Ireland.  While  stiU  young,  St.  Malachy  under- 
took the  restoration  of  the  &mous  abbey  of  Bangor.  Here 
he  erected  a  small  oratory  of  wood,  and  joined  himself  to  a 
few  devoted  men  who  desired  the  perfection  of  a  religious 
life.  He  was  soon  after  elected  bishop  of  Connor.  With 
the  assistance  of  some  of  his  faithful  monks,  he  restored 
what  war  and  rapine  had  destroyed ;  and  was  proceeding 
peacei^lly  and  successfully  in  his  noble  work,  when  he  was 
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driTeii  from  his  diocese  by  a  hostile  prince.  He  now  fled 
to  Connac  Mac  Garthy,  king  of  Desmond,  bat  he  was  not 
permitted  to  remain  there  long.  After  he  had  compelled 
the  lay  intruders  to  leave  the  diocese  of  Armagh  he  was 
permitted  to  resign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gelasins,  then 
abbot  of  the  great  Golnmbian  monastery  of  Deny. 

St.  Malachy  was  now  appointed  bishop  of  Down,  to  which 
his  old  see  of  Connor  was  nnited.  He  had  long  a  desire 
to  visit  lElome,  as  such  devotional  pilgrimages  were  usual 
with  the  Irish  from  the  earliest  period ;  and  he  was  specially 
anxioiis  to  obtain  a  formal  recognition  of  the  archiepiscopal 
sees  in  Ireland,  by  the  granting  of  palliums.  On  his  way 
to  the  Holy  City  he  visited  St.  Bernard  at  Clairvaux,  and 
thus  commenced  and  cemented  the  friendship  which  forms 
so  interesting  a  feature  in  the  lives  of  the  French  and  Irish 
saints.  It  is  probable  that  his  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Irish  Church  took  a,  tinge  of  gloom  from  the  heavy  trials 
he  bad  endured  in  his  efforts  to  remove  its  temporaiy 
abuses.  St.  Bernard's  ardent  and  impetuous  character, 
even  his  very  affectionateness,  would  lead  him  also  to  look 
darkly  on  the  picture :  hence  the  somewhat  over-coloured 
accounts  he  has  given  of  its  state  at  that  eventfril  period. 
St.  Malachy  returned  to  Ireland  after  an  interview  with 
the  reigning  pontiff,  Pope  Innocent  II.  His  Holiness  had 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  appointed  him  apostolical 
legate;  but  he  declined  to  give  the  palliums,  until  they 
were  formally  demanded  by  the  Irish  prelates. 

In  virtue  of  his  legatine  power,  the  saint  assembled  local 
synods  in  several  places.  He  rebuilt  and  restored  many 
churches ;  and  in  1142  he  built  the  famous  Cisteman  abbey 
of  Mellifont,  near  Drogheda.  This  monastery  was  Hberalty 
endowed  by  O'Carroll,  king  of  Oriel,  and  was  peopled  by 
Irish  monks,  whom  St.  Malachy  had  sent  to  Clairvaux,  to 
be  trained  in  the  Benedictine  rule  and  observances.  But 
his  great  act  was  the  convocation  of  the  synod  of  Inis 
Padraig.  It  was  held  in  the  year  1148.  St.  Malachy 
presided  as  legate  of  the  Holy  See ;  fifteen  bishops,  two 
hundred  priests,  and  some  religious  were  present  at  the 
deliberations,  which  lasted  for  four  days.  The  members  of 
the  synod  were  unwilling  that  Malachy  should  leave  Ireland 
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again ;  but  Engene  m.,  who  bad  been  a  Cistercian  monk, 
was  visiting  Clairvanx,  and  it  was  hoped  he  might  grant 
the  favour  there.  The  pope  had  left  the  abbey  before  the 
arrival  of  the  saint,  who,  in  a  few  days  after,  was  seized  with 
mortal  sickness,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  November  1148. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Ckirvaux.  His  feast  was 
changed  &om  the  2nd  of  November,  All  Souls,  to  the  3rd, 
by  *  the  seniors,*  that  he  might  be  the  more  easily  revered 
and  honoured. 

In  1151  cardinal  Paparo  arrived  in  Ireland  with  the 
palliums  which  had  been  sohcited  by  St.  Malachy.  The 
insignia  of  dignity  were  conferred  the  following  year,  at 
the  council  of  Kells.  Tithes  were  then  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  Ireland,  but  they  were  not  en&rced  until  after 
the  English  invasion. 

In  1157  a  synod  was  held  in  the  abbey  of  Mellifont, 
attended  by  ihe  bishop  of  lismore,  legate  of  the  Holy 
See,  the  primate,  and  seventeen  other  bishops.  Murtough 
O'Loughlin,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  several  other 
kings,  were  also  present.  The  prmcipal  object  of  this 
meeting  was  the  consecration  of  the  abbey  church  and  the 
excommunication  of  Donough  O'Melaghlin,  who  had  become 
the  common  pest  of  the  country.  He  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  particular  friend  and  ally  of  Dermot  Mae 
Murrough.  His  last  exploit  was  the  murder  of  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  despite  the  most  solemn  pledges.  In  an  old 
translation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  he  is  termed,  with 
more  force  than  elegance,  '  a  cursed  atheist.*  After  his 
excommunication  his  brother  Dermod  was  made  king  of 
Meath  in  his  place. 

At  this  synod  several  rich  gifts  were  made  to  the  abbey. 
0*  Carroll,  prince  of  Oriel,  presented  sixty  ounces  of  gold. 
O'Loughlin .  made  a  grant  of  lands,  gave  one  hundred  and 
forty  cows  and  sixty  ounces  of  gold. 

In  1162  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Greine,  or  Gregory,  the  Danish  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  noble  ancient  families 
of  Leinster.  His  &ther  was  chieftain  of  the  district  of 
Hy-Muirahy,  a  portion  of  the*  present  couniy  Kildare. 
St.  Laurence  had  chosen  the  ecclesiastical  state  early  in 
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life ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  chosen  abbot  of 
St.  Kevin's  monastery,  at  Qlendalough.    The  Danish  bishop 
of  Dublin  had  been  consecrated  by  the    archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  the  saint  received  the  episcopal  office  from 
the  successor  of  St.  Patricks    A  synod  was  held  at  Clane 
the  year  of  his  consecration ;  it  was  attended  by  tweniy- 
six  prelates  and  many  other  ecclesiastics.    The  college  of 
Annagh  was  then  virtually  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  uni- 
versity, as  it  was  decreed  that  no  one,  who  had  not  been 
an  alumnus  of  Armagh,   should  be  appointed  lector  or 
professor  of  theology  in  any  of  the  diocesan  schools  in 
Ireland. 

Section  IE.    Lmos. — Ths  Ceremony  of  InaugwraUon. 

TheBrehon  laws  still  continued  in  force ;  they  have  been 
described  already.  The  ceremony  of  inaugnrating  the 
principal  chieftain  of  each  province  was  practised  from  so 
early  a  period  that  the  origin  of  the  custom  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained.  If  its  origin  could  be  traced,  it  would 
probably  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  subject  of  the 
early  colonisation  of  Ireland.  A  similar  custom  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  Carinthia.  The  office  of  chieftain,  or  head 
of  the  clan,  was  conferred  electively  on  the  *best  and 
worthiest  of  the  clan.'  Each  tribe  had  a  special  site 
where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  ceremony  of  inauguration 
was  performed.  A  chair  of  rock,  rudely  placed  together, 
showed  the  antiquity  of  the  custom.  In  this  the  chieftain 
YTBA  enthroned,  and  certain  men  of  the  tribe  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  performing  the  necessary  ceremonies; 
such  as  the  placing  of  a  shoe  or  sandal  on  the  foot  of  the 
chieftain,  and  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  white  rod.  The 
white  rod  was  symbolical  of  the  chieftain's  power,  and 
supposed  to  indicate  the  facility  with  which  he  should  be 
able  to  govern  his  tribe.  The  placing  of  the  sandal  on  his 
foot  by  the  next  in  rank  to  him  was  indicative  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  people.  This  sandal  was  in  turn  placed  on 
the  foot  of  the  Ard-Righ,  a  chief  monarch,  at  some  sub- 
sequent period,  by  the  new  chieftain.  Anciently  these 
ceremonies  are  said  to  have  been  superintended  by  thq 
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Druids ;  at  a  later  period  the  priests  leere  generally  present, 
and  recited  litanies  and  prayers.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  it  was  customary  with  the  Jews  to  draw  off  or  put  on 
a  shoe  as  a  legal  act,  and  also  that  the  Judges  were  distin- 
guished by  the  use  of  white  wands.  The  custom  is  un- 
questionably of  eastern  origin.  The  celebrated  hill  fort  of 
Tullaghogue,  where  the  O'Neils  were  inaugurated,  is  still 
in  existence,  but  the  stone  chair  of  state  on  which  the 
ceremony  was  performed  was  destroyed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester  in  1602. 

Section  IEE. 
DomesUdj  MiUUmjj  amd  BeUgious  ArchUecture. 

There  was  px>bably  but  little  change  in  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  native  Irish  up  to  this  period.  The 
Annals  make  frequent  mention  of  the  pits  and  crannoges  as 
the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  people.  The  Danes,  how- 
ever, had  built  or  enlarged  several  of  the  seaport  towns. 
They  also  erected  towers  for  the  protection  of  their  cities, 
and  notably  that  called  Beginald's  Tower,  in  Waterford, 
which  is  still  in  existence. 

Stone  churches  began  to  be  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  the  use  of  lead  for  roofing  was  also 
introduced ;  but  this  subject  will  be  treated  of  more  faHj 
at  the  close  of  the  Norman  period.  The  art  of  statuary 
was  generally  practised,  but  the  Irish  did  not  excel  in  this 
department. 

Section  IV.    Gomage^  Trade,  cmd  Social  Gustoms, 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Irish  coined  money  or 
not  previous  to  the  Danish  invasion.  The  earliest  Danish 
coins  struck  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  are 
those  of  Filric  IH.,  a.d.  989,  but  there  are  coins  attributed 
to  Donald  O'Neil  in  966,  and  others  attributed  to  Ered, 
king  of  Meath,  in  922.  The  pemdes  of  the  Irish  were  brae- 
teate  pieces  of  seven  grains'  weight,  and  the  name  pennmg  or 
pingin/n  applied  to  them  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Saxons,  though  the  Celtic  coin  differed  in  weight  and 
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thickness  from  the  Saxon  penning.  Cattle  were,  however, 
the  great  medium  of  barter,  and  occasionally  gold  rings, 
which  were  also  used  as  bracelets.  Dress,  food,  and 
domestic  customs  probably  continued  much  the  same  until 
after  the  Norman  invasion,  when  different  customs  were 
introduced  amongst  the  upper  classes. 


FOURTH,   OR  NORMAN   PERIOD. 


TROM  A.D.   lias  TO  A.D.   10CM. 


PEINCIPAL   EVENTS. 

BEBMOT  MAO  HTJBBOreH  8EEK8  THB  A8SISTAKCE  OF  HENBT  n. 
TO  ENABLE  HIM  TO  BEC07EB  HIS  EIKGBOM — ABBIYAL  OF 
STBONGBOW — HIS  MABBIAeE  WITH  EYA  MAO  MT7BB0UGH — 
TI8IT  07  PBIirOE  JOHN  TO  IBELAKB— eRABXTAL  ESTABLISH- 
MENT 07  THE  AKGLO-KOBMAK  NOBLES  IN  IBELANB — 
THE  NATITE  PBINCES  BBIYEN  eBABXTALLT  7E0M  THEIR 
POSSESSIONS — PEUBS  BETWEEN  THE  BUBXES  OB  BE  BUBGOS, 
ANB  THB  GEBALBINES  OB  FITZGEBALBS — ^BISB  OF  THE 
B17TLEB  FAMILY — THE  FAM017S  EABL  OF  KILBABE  YISIIS 
HEXRT  VIL 


n 
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CHAPTEE   XII. 

A.D.  1168  TO  A.D.  1176. 


Section  L 


Dermot  MctcMwroitgh  asks  the  assistance  of  Henry  XL  to 
recover  his  petty  Mngdom,  from  which  he  was  expelled. 

THE  period  of  Irish  History  of  which  we  now  treat  at 
present  is  most  important  and  fnll  of  interest,  because 
here  we  find  the  first  link  in  the  chain  by  which  Ireland 
was  united  to  the  British  dominions.  When  Dermot  fled 
to  Henry  II.  for  assistance  no  one  could  have  foreseen  what 
great  results  would  follow.  Still,  there  is  evidence,  that  for 
some  short  time  previous  to  this  event  the  English  monardhs 
had  looked  anxiously  across  the  Channel,  and  hoped  at  some 
time  to  annex  the  island  which  lay  so  near  them  to  their 
other  dominions. 

H!enry  11.  inherited  Anjou  and  Lorraine  from  his  &ther, 
and  Normandy  and  Maine  from  his  brother.  He  had 
married  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  of  France. 
Through  her  he  acquired  seven  provinces;  hence  he  pos- 
sessed more  territorial  authority  in  France  than  the 
monarch  of  that  country.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
his  reign  he  had  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Adrian  IV., 
grranting  him  the  right '  to  enter  the  island  of  Ireland,  to 
subject  its  people  to  obedience  of  laws,  to  eradicate  the 
seeds  of  vice,  and  also  to  make  every  house  pay  the  annual 
tribute  of  one  penny  to  the  blessed  Peter,  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  Church  of  that  land  whole  and  entire.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  authenticity  of  this  bull.  It 
is  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  at  that 
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period  was  represented  in  the  very  worst  light  to  the  Holy 
See  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  Bnt  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  both  morally  and  religiously,  the  state  of  the 
people  had  deteriorated  greatly.  Many  of  the  monastic 
houses  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  many  more 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Irish  chiefs  themsel^s  in  their 
domestic  wars.  These  wars  also  were,  as  such  wars  must 
always  be,  a  source  of  national  deterioration. 

Henry  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  to 
attempt  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  how  long  this  attempt  might  have  been  deferred 
if  Dermot  had  not  appealed  to  him  for  assistance.  The 
bull  was  granted  in  a.d.  1155.  In  the  year  1168  Dermot 
fled  from  Ireland  to  Bristol,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
Henry,  but  the  king  was  then  in  Aquitaine,  and  thither  the 
Irish  chieftain  followed.  Dermot  only  asked  for  assistance 
to  recover  his  kingdom,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled, 
and  it  cannot  be  ascertained  how  much  or  how  little  he  told 
the  English  monarch  of  the  circumstances.  Henry  granted 
his  request  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  in  return  for 
the  subjoined  letter,  in  which  he  took  him  *  into  the  bosom 
of  his  grace  and  benevolence,'  he  only  required  that  he 
should  pay  a  vassal's  homage  for  his  own  estates.  The 
royal  letter  ran  thus : — *  Henry,  king  of  England,  duke  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  earl  of  Anjou,  to  all  his 
liegemen,  English,  Norman,  Welsh  and  Scotch,  and  to  all 
the  nation  under  his  dominion,  sends  greeting.  As  soon  as 
the  present  letter  shall  come  to  your  hands,  know  that 
Dermot,  prince  of  Leinster,  has  been  received  into  the 
bosom  of  our  grace  and  benevolence :  wherefore,  whosoever, 
within  the  ample  extent  of  our  territories,  shall  be  willing 
to  lend  aid  towards  this  prince  as  our  faithful  and  Hege 
subject,  let  such  person  know  that  we  do  hereby  grant  to 
him  for  said  purpose  our  Hcence  and  favour.*  It  is  remark- 
able that  there  is  no  allusion  in  this  letter  to  the  bull  of 
Adrian,  and  in  whatever  light  we  may  view  this  omission, 
it  is  certainly  inexplicable. 

For  some  time  Dermot  failed  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
assistance.  After  some  fruitless  negotiations  with  the 
needy  and  lawless  adventurers  who  thronged  the  port  of 
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Bristol,  be  applied  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Eichard  do 
Clare.  Tbis  nobleman  bad  obtained  the  name  of  Strong- 
bow,  by  wbicb  be  is  more  generally  known,  from  bis  skill  in 
arcbery.  Two  otber  young  men  of  rank  joined  the  party ; 
tbey  were  the  sons  of  the  beantiM  and  infamous  Nesta, 
once  the  misfaress  of  Henry  I.,  but  now  the  wife  of  G^erald, 
governor  of  Pembroke  and  lord  of  Carew.  The  knights 
were  Maurice  FitzGerald  and  Robert  EitzStepben.  Der- 
mot  bad  promised  them  the  city  of  Wexford  and  two 
cantreds  of  land  as  their  reward.  Strongbow  was  to  suc- 
ceed bim  on  the  throne  of  Leinster,  Ijid  to  receive  the  hand 
of  bis  young  and  beautifol  daughter,  Eva,  in  marriage. 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  date  and 
the  preciBe  circumstances  of  Dermot*s  arrival  in  Ireland. 
Aooording  to  one  account,  he  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1168,  and  concealed  himself  during  the  winter  in  a 
monastery  of  Augustinian  canons  at  Ferns,  which  he  had 
founded.  The  two  principal  authorities  are  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  and  Maurice  Began;  the  latter  was  Dermot  Mac 
Murrough's  secretary.  According  to  bis  account,  Robert 
FitzStephen  landed  at  Bannow,  near  Waterford,  in  May 
1169,  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  archers,  thirty 
knights,  and  sUsty  men-at-arms.  A  second  detachment 
arrived  the  next  day,  headed  by  Maurice  df  Prendergast,  a 
Welsh  gentleman,  with  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers, 
Dermot  at  once  assembled  his  men,  and  joined  his  allies. 
He  could  only  muster  five  hundred  followers;  but  with 
their  united  forces,  such  as  they  were,'ihe  outlawed  king 
and  the  needy  adventurers  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Wex- 
ford. The  brave  inhabitants  of  this  mercantile  town  at 
once  set  forth  to  meet  them ;  but,  fearing  the  result  if 
attacked  in  open  field  by  well-disciplined  troqps,  they  fired 
the  suburbs,  and  entrenched  themselves  in  the  town.  Next 
morning  the  assaulting  party  prepared  for  a  renewal  of 
hostilities,  but  the  clergy  of  Wexford  advised  an  eflTort  for 
peace :  terms  of  capitulation  were  negotiated,  and  Dermot 
was  obliged  to  pardon,  when  he  would  probably  have  pre- 
ferred to  massacre.  It  is  said  that  FitzStephen  burned  his 
little  fleet,  to  show  his  followers  that  they  must  conquer  or 
die.    Two  cantreds  of  land,  comprising  the  present  baronies 
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of  Forth  and  Bargy  were  bestowed  on  him,  and  thus  the 
first  English  colony  was  established  in  Ireland. 

Section  II.     fhe  Arrwal  of  Sironglow. 

The  Irish  princes  at  first  took  but  little  notice  of  the 
new  comers.  The  Annals  say  they  'set  nothing  by  the 
Flemings.'  Boderic,  the  reigning  monarch,  was  not  the 
man  either  to  foresee  danger,  or  to  meet  it  when  foreseen ; 
though  we  might  pardon  even  a  more  sharp-sighted  and 
vigilant  warrior,  for  ovirlooldng  the  possible  consequence 
of  the  invasion  of  a  few  mercenary  troops,  whose  only 
object  appeared  to  be  the  reinstatement  of  a  petty  king. 

Dermot  Mac  Mnrrough  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  three  thousand  men,  and  as  he  did  not  meet  with  any 
opposition,  he  determined  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

He  marched  into  the  adjoining  territory  of  Ossozy,  and 
made  war  on  its  chief^  Donough  FitzPatrick ;  and  after  a 
brave  but  unsuccessful  resistance,  it  submitted  to  his  rule. 
The  Irish  monarch  was  at  length  aroused  to  some  degree 
of  apprehension.  He  summoned  a  hosting  of  the  m^n  of 
Ireland  at  Tara ;  and  with  the  army  thus  collected,  assisted 
by  the  lords  of  Meath,  Oriel,  Ulidia^  Bre&i,  and  some 
northern  chieftains,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  Dublin.  Der- 
mot was  alarmed,  and  retired  to  Ferns.  Boderic  pursued 
him  thither.  But  dissension  had  already  broken  out  in  the 
Irish  camp :  the  Ulster  chiefe  returned  home ;  the  contin- 
gent was  weakened ;  and,  either  through  fear,  or  from  the 
natural  indolence  of  his  pacific  disposition,  he  agreed  to 
acknowledge  Mac  Murrough's  authority.  Mac  Murrough 
gave  his  son  Cormac  as  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty.  A  private  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  kings,  in  which  Dermot  pledged  himself  to  dismiss 
his  foreign  allies  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  bring  no  more 
strangers  into  the  country.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  ftdfilling  his  promise ;  it  is 
at  least  certam  that  he  broke  it  the  first  moment  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so.  Dermot's  otgect  was  simply  to  gain 
time,  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 

Maurice  FitzGerald  arrived  at  Wexford  a  few  days  after, 
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and  tbe  recreant  king  at  once  proceeded  to  meet  him ;  and 
with  this  addition  to  his  army,  marched  to  attack  Dublin. 
The  Dano-Celts,  who  inhabited  this  city,  had  been  so 
cpuelly  treated  by  him,  that  they  dreaded  a  repetition  of 
his  former  tyrannies.  They  had  elected  a  governor  for 
themLselves,  but  resistance  was  useless.  After  a  brief 
straggle,  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace — a  favour  which 
probably  would  not  have  been  granted  without  further 
massacres  and  burnings,  had  not  Dermot  wished  to  bring 
his  arms  to  bear  in  another  quarter. 

Donnell  O'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Dermot,  had  just  rebelled  against  Boderic, 
and  the  former  was  but  too  willing  to  assist  him  in  his 
attempt.  Thus  encouraged  where  he  should  have  been 
treated  with  contempt,  and  hunted  down  with  ignominy, 
his  ambition  became  boundless.  He  played  out  the  favour- 
ite game  of  traitors ;  and  no  doubt  hoped,  when  he  had  con^ 
solidated  his  own  power,  that  he  could  easily  expel  his 
foreign  allies.  Strongbow  had  not  yet  arrived,  though  the 
winds  had  been  long  enough  '  at  east  and  easterly.' 

Giraldus  Oambrensis  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing advised  the  despatch  of  a  letter  to  him.  He  gives  a 
copy  of  this  document,  which  was  probably  his  own  com- 
position, as  it  is  written  in  the  bombastic  style  in  which  he 
wrote  the  praises  of  his  own  femily.  The  letter  commences 
thus:  *We  have  watched  the  storks  and  swallows;  the 
summer  birds  have  come  and  gone,'  &c.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Dermot  knew  how  to  write ;  and  if  he  did,  he  would  • 
scarcely  have  written  in  this  fashion. 

Strongbow's  position  was  a  critical  one,  and  this  was  the 
real  cause  of  his  delay.  Henry  and  his  barons  were  never 
on  very  good  terms,  and  there  were  some  special  reasons 
why  he  ^ould  prove  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  first  member  of  the  earl's  family  who  had  settled  in 
England  was  Eichard,  son  of  the  Norman  earl  Brien,  a 
direct  descendant  of  Bobert  *  the  Devil,'  duke  of  Normandy, 
^ther  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  return  for  services  at 
ihe  battle  of  Hastings,  and  general  assistance  in  conquenng 
the  EngHsh,  this  fiimily  obtained  a  large  grant  of  land  in 

hland,  and  took  the  title  of  earl  of  Clare  from  one  of 
M 
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their  ninety-five  lordsliipB  in  Suffolk.  Tlie  Strongbow 
fikmilT  appears  to  have  inherited  from  their  vikinc:  an- 
cestJs  a>88ion  for  maJdng  r»idB  on  neighbomd^ds. 
Strongbow*s  father  had  obtained  his  title  of  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  his  property  in  the  present  connty  of  that 
name,  from  his  successfdl  marauding  expedition  in  Wales, 
in  1138.  But  as  he  revolted  against  Stephen,  his  lands  were 
3eized  by  that  king ;  and  after  his  death,  in  1148,  his  son 
succeeded  to  his  very  numerous  titles,  without  any  property 
commensurate  thereto.  Bichard  was  not  in  &vour  with 
his  royal  master,  who  probably  was  jealous  of  the  earl, 
despite  his  poverty ;  but  as  Strongbow  did  not  wish  to  lose 
the  little  he  had  in  England,  or  the  chance  of  obtaining 
more  in  Ireland,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  court,  then 
held  iu  Normandy,  and  asked  permission  for  his  new  enter- 
prise. Henry's  reply  was  so  careMly  worded,  that  he 
could  declare  afterwards  he  either  had  or  had  not  given 
the  permission,  whichever  version  of  the  interview  might 
eventually  prove  most  convenient  to  the  royal  interests. 
Strongbow  took  the  interpretation  which  suited  his  own 
views,  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  He  arrived  in  Ireland,  according  to  the 
most  generally  received  account,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, A.D.  1170,  and  landed  at  Dundonnell,  near  Water- 
ford.  His  uncle,  Hervey  de  Montmarisco,  had  already 
arrived,  and  established  himself  iu  a  temporary  fort,  where 
he  had  been  attacked  by  the  brave  citizens  of  Wexford. 
But  the  besieged  maintained  their  position,  killed  five 
hundred  men,  and  made  prisoners  of  seventy  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  of  Waterford.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
offered  for  their  ransom,  but  in  vain.  They  were  cruelly 
murdered  by  the  BngHsh  soldiers,  who  first  broke  their 
limbs,  and  then  hurled  them  from  a  precipice  into  the  sea. 
Meanwhile,  Strongbow  had  been  collecting  forces  in 
South  Wales ;  but,  as  he  was  on  the  very  eve  of  departure^ 
he  received  a  peremptory  order  from  Henry,  forbidding 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  After  a  brief  hesitation  he 
determined  to  bid  defiance  to  the  royal  mandate,  and  set 
sail  for  Ireland.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  laid  siege  to 
Waterford.    The  citizens  behaved  like  heroes,  and  twice 
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Tepnlsed  their  assailants ;  but  their  bravery  could  not  save 
them  in  the  lace  of  overpowering  numbers.  A  breach  was 
made  in  the  wall ;  the  besiegers  poured  in ;  and  a  merciless 
massacre  followed.  Dermot  arrived  while  the  conflict  was 
afc  its  height,  and  for  once  he  has  the  credit  of  interfering 
on  the  fflde  of  mercy.  BegLoald,  a  Danish  lord,  and 
O'Phelan,  prince  of  the  Deisi,  were  about  to  be  slain  by 
their  captors,  bnt  at  his  request  they  were  spared,  and  the 
general  carnage  was  suspended.  For  the  sake  of  common 
humaniiy  one  could  wish  to  think  that  this  was  an  act  of 
mercy.  Bnt  unfortunately  for  his  character,  we  are  obliged 
to  refer  his  interference  to  very  different  motives.  He  had 
already  arranged  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Eva  and 
the  Norman  earl,  and  he  was  anxious  that  the  nuptials 
should  be  solemnised  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  This 
connection,  indeed,  was  the  only  securiiy  which  he  had  for 
himself,  since,  without  this  bond  of  union,  Strongbow  might 
not  have  kept  faith  with  him  when  his  authority  became 
established  iu  Ireland. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  Waterford  on  the  day 
after  the  massacre,  and  the  wedding  cortege  passed  over 
the  bleeding  bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Im- 
mediately afber  the  ceremony,  the  army  set  out  for  Dublin. 
Boderic  had  collected  a  large  force  near  Clondalkin,  and 
Hoscnlf,  the  Danish  governor  of  the  ciiy,  encouraged  by 
their  presence,  had  again  revolted  against  Dermot.  The 
T<^glifth  army  having  learned  that  the  woods  and  defiles 
between  Wexford  and  Dublin  were  well  guarded,  had  made 
forced  marches  along  the  mountains,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  capital  long  before  they  were  expected.  Their 
decision  and  mihtary  skOl  alarmed  the  inhabitants — ^they 
might  also  have  heard  reports  of  the  massacres  at  Wexford; 
be  this  as  it  may,  they  determined  to  negotiate  for  peace, 
and  conmiissioned  their  iUustrious  archbishop,  St.  Laurence 
O'Toole,  to  make  terms  with  Dermot.  While  the  discus- 
sion was  pending,  two  of  the  English  leaders,  Raymond  Is 
Qro8  and  Miles  de  Gogan,  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  city, 
and  commenced  a  merciless  butchery  of  the  inhabitants. 
When  the  archbishop  returned  he  heard  cries  of  misery 

and  groans  of  agony  in  all  quarters,  and  it  was  not  without 

h2 
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difficnlty  that  lie  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  rage  of  the  people,  who  had  been  so 
basely  treated. 

The  Four  Masters  accuse  the  people  of  Dublin  of  having 
attempted  to  purchase  their  own  safety  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  interests,  and  say  that '  a  miracle  was  wrought 
against  them '  as  a  judgment  for  their  selfishness.  Hosculf, 
the  Danish  governor,  fled  to  the  Orkneys,  with  some  of 
the  principal  citizens,  and  Eoderic  withdrew  his  forces  to 
Meath,  to  support  O'BiOurke,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  a 
portion  of  that  territory.  Miles  da  Cogan  was  invested 
with  the  government  of  Dublin,  and  Dermot  marched  to 
Meath,  to  attack  Boderic  and  O'Eourke,  against  whom  he 
had  an  old  grudge  of  the  worst  and  bitterest  kind.  He  had 
mjnred  him  by  carrying  off  Ms  wife,  Dervorgil,  and  men 
generally  hate  most  bitterly  those  whom  they  have  injured 
most  cruelly. 

Meanwhile  MacCarthy  of  Desmond  had  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  English  garrison  at  Waterford,  but  without  any 
advantageous  results.  Boderic's  weakness  now  led  him  to 
perpetrate  an  act  of  cruelty,  although  it  could  scarcely  be 
called  unjust  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  had  received  hostages  from  Dermot 
for  the  treaty  of  Ferns.  That  treaty  had  been  openly 
violated,  and  the  king  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  demand 
its  fulfilment,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops, 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  put  the  hostages  to  death. 
Dermot  laughed  at  the  threat.  Under  any  circumstances, 
he  was  not  the  man  who  would  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  to  his  ambition.  Boderic  was  as  good  as 
his  word ;  and  the  three  royal  hostages  were  put  to  death  at 
Athlone. 

Dermot  Mac  Murrough  died  at  Ferns,  A.D.  1171,  on  the 
4th  of  May.  The  annalists  declare  that  he  died  of  a  pain- 
fed  and  loathsome  malady,  and  that  his  miserable  end  was 
a  judgment  on  him  for  his  crimes.  Strongbow  at  once 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  Leinster,  claiming  the  pro- 
vince in  right  of  Eva,  his  wife.  All  appeared  to  promise 
well  for  the  object  of  his  ambition,  when  he  received  a 
sudden  summons  from  Henry  to  return  to  England.     The 
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barons  of  tliat  monarcli,  always  turbulent,  bad  now  a  new 
ground  for  aggression,  in  tbe  weakness  to  wbicb  be  bad 
exposed  bimself  by  bis  virtual  sanction  of  tbe  murder  of  St. 
Tbomas  of  Canterbury,  and  be  was  fain  to  content  bimself 
witb  a  strong  injunction  commanding  all  bis  Englisb  sub- 
jects  iben  in  Ireland  to  return  immediately,  and  forbidding 
any  furtber  reinforcements  to  be  sent  to  tbat  country, 
Strongbow  was  alarmed,  and  at  once  despatcbed  Baymond 
le  Qro8  witb  apologies  and  explanations,  offering  tbe  king 
aU  ibe  lands  be  bad  acquired  in.  Ireland.  Henry  does  not 
appear  to  bave  taken  tbe  sHgbtest  notice  of  tbese  communi- 
cations,  and  tbe  earl  determined  to  risk  bis  displeasure, 
and  remain  in  Ireland. 

But  be  soon  found  serious  embarrassments  in  bis  career. 
His  Irisb  adberents  forsook  bim  on  tbe  deatb  of  Dermot  \ 
Dublin  was  besieged  by  a  Scandinavian  force,  wbicb  Hos- 
culf  bad  collected  iu  tbe  Orkneys,  and  wbicb  was  conveyed 
in  sixty  vessels,  under  tbe  command  of  Joban  le  B&oe  (tbe 
Furious).  Miles  de  Gogan  repulsed  tbis  formidable  attook 
suocessftilly,  and  captured  tbe  leaders.  Hosculf  was  put  to 
deatb ;  but  be  appears  to  bave  brougbt  bis  fate  on  bimself 
by  a  proud  and  incautious  boast. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  by  tbe  Irisb  to  expel  tbe 
Norman  nobles.  Tbe  arcbbisbop  of  Dublin,  wbo  was 
revered  as  a  saint,  and  respected  as  a  councillor,  made 
earnest  efforts  to  unite  tbe  national  cbieffcains  and  rally  tbe 
national  army.  His  words  appeared  to  bave  some  effect. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  ask  assistance  from  Godfred, 
king  of  tbe  Isle  of  Man,  and  otber  island  warriors.  Strong- 
bow  became  aware  of  bis  danger,  and  tbrew  bimself  into 
Dublin ;  but  be  soon  found  bimself  landlocked  by  an  army, 
and  enclosed  at  sea  by  a  fleet.  Boderic  O'Connor  com- 
manded tbe  national  forces,  supported  by  Tieman  O'Eourke 
and  Murrougb  O'Carroll.  St.  Laurence  0*Toole  remained 
in  tbe  camp,  and  strove  to  animate  tbe  men  by  bis  exbor- 
tations  and  example.  Tbe  Irisb  army  contented  tbemselves 
witb  a  blockade,  and  tbe  besieged  were  soon  reduced  to 
extremities  from  want  of  food.  Strongbow  offered  terms 
of  capitulation  tbrougb  tbe  arcbbisbop,  proposing  to  bold 
{he  kingdom  of  Leinster  as  Boderic's  vassal  5  but  tbe  Irisb 
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monarch  demanded  the  sniTQiider  of  tlie  towns  of  Dublin, 
Wexford,  and  Waterford,  and  required  the  English  in- 
vaders to  leave  the  country  by  a  certain  day. 

While  these  negotiations  were  pending,  Donnell  Ca- 
vanagh,  son  of  the  late  king  of  Leinster,  got  into  the  city 
in  disguise,  and  informed  Strongbow  that  FitzStephen  was 
closely  besieged  in  Wexford.  It  was  then  at  once  deter- 
mined to  force  a  passage  through  the  Irish  army.  Bay- 
mond  le  Gros  led  the  van,  Miles  de  Cogan  followed ;  Strong- 
bow  and  Maurice  FitzGerald,  who  had  proposed  the  sortie, 
with  the  remainder  of  their  force,  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  Irish  army  were  totally  unprepared  for  this  sudden 
move ;  they  fled  in  panic,  and  Hoderic,  who  was  bathing 
in  the  Liffey,  escaped  with  difficulty. 

Strongbow  again  committed  the  government  of  Dublin 
to  Miles  de  Cogan,  and  set  out,  for  Wexford.  On  his  way 
thither  he  was  opposed  by  0*Eegan,  prince  of  Idrone.  An 
action  ensued,  which  might  have  terminated  fatally  for  the 
army,  had  not  the  Irish  prince  received  his  death-wound 
from,  an  English  archer.  His  troops  took  to  flight,  and 
Strongbow  proceeded  on  his  journey.  But  he  arrived  too 
late.  Messengers  met  him  on  the  way,  to  inform  him  that 
the  fort  of  Carrig  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the.  Irish, 
who  are  said  to  have  practised  an  unjustifiable  stratagem  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  place.  As  usual,  there  are  two 
versions  of  the  story.  One  of  these  versions,  which  appears 
not  improbable,  is  that  the  besieged  had  heard  a  false  re- 
port of  the  aflair  in  Dublin ;  and  believing  Strongbow  and 
the  English  army  to  have  been  overthrown,  they  sur- 
rendered on  the  promise  of  being  sent  in  safeiy  to  Dublin. 
On  their  surrender,  the  conditions  were  violated,  Fitz- 
Stephen was  imprisoned,  and  some  of  his  followers  killed. 
The  charge  against  the  besiegers  is,  that  they  invented  the 
report  as  a  stratagem  to  obtain  their  ends,  and  that  the 
&lsehood  was  confirmed  in  a  solemn  manner  by  the  bishops 
of  Wexford  and  Kildare. 

As  soon  as  the  Wexford  men  had  heard  of  Strongbow's 
approach,  they  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  fled  to  Beg-Erin,  a 
stockaded  island,  at  the  same  time  sending  him  a  message, 
that,  if  he  attempted  to  approach  they  would  kill  all  their 
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prisoners.  The  earl  withdrew  to  Waterford  in  consequence 
of  this  threat,  and  here  he  learned  that  his  presence  was 
indispensable  in  England ;  he  therefore  set  off  at  once  to 
plead  his  own  cause  with  his  royal  master.  A  third  attack 
had  been  made  on  Dublin,  in  the  meantime,  by  the  lord  of 
Breffioi,  but  it  was  repulsed  by  Miles.  With  this  exception, 
the  Irish  made  no  attempt  against  the  common  enemy,  and 
domestic  wars  were  as  frequent  as  usual. 

Henry  had  returned  to  England,  and  was  now  in  Newen- 
ham,  in  Gloucestershire,  making  active  preparations  for  his 
visit  to  Ireland.  He  received  Strongbow  coldly,  and  at 
first  refused  to  grant  him  a  personal  interview.  After  a 
proper  delay,  however,  he  admitted  him  to  his  presence, 
and  graciously  accepted  the  earl's  offer  of  *  all  the  lands 
he  had  won  in  Ireland.'  Thus,  Irish  land  became,  for  the 
first  tiine,  the  property  of  an  English  king.  In  return  for 
this  extorted  donation,  Henry  restored  Strongbow's  Welsh 
estates;  but»  with  consummate  hypocrisy  and  viUany,  he 
seized  the  estates  of  the  Welsh  lords,  whom  he  hated  for 
their  vigorous  and  patriotic  opposition^  and  punished  them 
for  allowing  the  expedition,  which  he  had  just  sanctioned, 
to  sail  £rom  their  coasts  unmolested. 

Section  HE.    Afrwal  of  Henry  H,  in  IrelcmcL 

It  is  probable  that  Henry  was  prompted  to  xmdertake 
this  expedition  by  policy  as  much  as  by  the  desire  of  in- 
creasing his  dominions.  He  was  doubtless  glad  of  any 
arrangement  which,  by  occupying  public  attention,  might 
draw  the  notice  of  his  barons  from  home  affairs,  and  give 
them  some  employment  which  would  prevent  them  from 
dwelling  upon  their  discontents. 

Henry  landed  in  Ireland  on  the  18th  of  October  1171,  at 
Crook,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Strongbow,  William  EitzAldelm,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  Bobert  EitzBamard,  and  many  other  lords* 
His  whole  force,  which,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
English  accounts,  was  distributed  in  four  hundred  ships, 
consisted  of  five  hundred  knights  and  four  thousand  men- 
at-arms.    It  would  appear  that  the  Irish  had  not  the  lecust 
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idea  of  his  intention  to  claim  the  kingdom  as  his  own,  and 
rather  looked  upon  him  as  a  powerful  potentate  who  had 
come  to  assist  the  native  administration  of  justice,  than  as 
a  new  claimant  for  kingly  authority. 

It  mnst  ever  be  regretted,  that  at  this  important  period 
there  was  no  statesman  of  sufficient  ability  to  provide  for 
the  future,  no  leading  mind  to  give  its  impress  to  some 
masterly  policy  by  which  the  two  nations  might  have 
been  really  united  at  once  and  for  ever.  Ireland  had  long 
been  distracted  and  desolated  by  domestic  dissensions,  and 
needed  a  firm  and  powerftil  hand  to  consolidate  its  various 
dependencies  into  one.  Unhappily,  this  was  precisely  what 
the  English  settlers  failed  to  do.  They  looked  on  the 
country  as  a  land  to  be  conquered,  on  the  people  as  a 
race  who,  if  they  could  not  be  exterminated,  should  at  least 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  enslaved.  The  mistake  was  a  grave 
one,  and  has  led  to  the  most  deplorable  results ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  this  period  we  could  scarcely 
expect  much  statesmanship  or  consideration.  Each  of  the 
nobles  who  followed  Henry  was  naturally  anxious  for  his 
personal  aggrandisement,  and  sought  that  only.  The 
petty  chieftains  were  set  against  each  other,  in  order  to 
weaken  their  opposition  to  the  invaders ;  and  the  conduct 
of  both  parties  was  equally  selfish  and  unwise. 

MacCarthy,  of  Desmond,  was  the  first  Irish  prince  who 
did  homage  to  the  English  king.  His  example  was  followed 
by  Donnell  O'Brien,  king  of  Thomond,  who  swore  fealty 
2Jb  Cashel,  and  afterwards  surrendered  Limerick.  Other 
princes  followed  the  example.  They  had  been  accustomed 
for  centuries  to  an  Ard-Righ,  or  chief  monarch,  who  had 
a  nominal  authority  over  the  lesser  potentates,  but  who 
seldom  interfered  with  them.  It  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  submitted  to  Henry  looked  upon  him 
in  this  light.  They  certainly  never  contemplated  being 
themselves  ejected  by  the  Norman  nobles  from  their  own 
territories. 

The  northern  princes  still  held  aloof;  but  Roderic  had 
received  Henry's  ambassadors  personally,  and  paid  the 
usual  deference  which  one  king  owed  to  another  who  was 
considered  more  powerful.    Henry  determined  to  spend  his 
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Christmas  in  Dublin,  and  resolved  on  a  special  display  of 
royal  state.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  wished  to  make 
up  for  deficiency  in  stateliness  of  person  by  stateliness  of 
presence ;  for,  like  most  of  the  descendants  of  Duke  Robert 
*the  Devil '  and  the  daughter  of  the  Falaise  tanner,  his  ap- 
pearance was  not  calculated  to  inspire  respect.  His  grey 
bloodshot  eyes  and  tremulous  voice  were  neither  knightly 
nor  kingly  qualifications;  his  savage  and  ungovernable 
temper  made  him  appear  at  times  rather  like  a  demon  than  a 
man.  He  was  charged  with  having  violated  the  most  solemn 
oaths  when  it  suited  his  convenience.  A  cardinal  had  pro- 
nounced him  an  audacious  liar.  Count  Thiebault  of  Cham- 
pagne had  warned  an  archbishop  not  to  rely  on  any  of  his 
promises,  however  sacredly  made.  He  and  his  sons  spent 
their  time  in  quarrelling  with  each  other,  when  not  occu- 
pied in  quarrelling  with  their  subjects.  His  eldest  son, 
Bichard,  thus  graphically  sketched  the  family  character- 
istics : — *  The  custom  in  our  femily  is  that  the  son  shall 
hate  the  father ;  our  destiny  is  to  detest  each  other ;  from 
the  devil  we  came,  to  the  devil  we  shall  go.'  It  certainly 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  rule  of  such  a  family 
would  prove  beneficial. 

A  special  residence  was  erected  for  the  court  in  Dublin, 
on  part  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Southern  side 
of  Dame  Street.  The  whole  extent  of  Dublin  at  that  time 
was,  in  length,  from  Com  Market  to  the  Lower  Castle 
Yard ;  and  in  breadth,  from  the  Liffey,  then  covering 
Essex  Street,  to  Little  Sheep  Street,  now  Ship  Street,  where 
a  part  of  the  town  wall  is  yet  standing.  The  only  edifices 
in  existence  on  the  southern  side  of  Dame  Street,  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  King's  Mills.  College 
Green  was  then  quite  in  the  country,  and  was  known 
as  the  village  of  Le  Hogges,  a  name  derived  apparently 
from  the  Teutonic  word  Hoge,  which  signifies  a  small  hill 
or  sepulchral  mound.  Here  there  was  a  nunnery  called 
St.  Mary  le  Hogges,  which  had  been  erected  and  endowed 
not  many  years  before  Henry's  arrival,  and  a  place  called 
Hoggens  Butt,  where  the  citizens  exercised  themselves  in 
archery.     Here,  during  the  winter  of  1171,  the  Celt,  the 
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Englishmaii,  and  the  Norman,  may  have  engaged  in  peace- 
fdl  contests  and  pleasant  trials  of  skill. 

Wlien  the  Christmas  festivities  had  passed,  Henry  tnmed 
his  attention  to  business,  if,  indeed,  the  same  festivities  had 
not  also  been  a  part  of  his  diplomatic  plans,  for  he  was  not 
deficient  in  kingcraft.  In  a  synod  at  Cashel  he  attempted 
to  settle  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  a  Curia  Regisy  held  at 
Lismore,  he  imagined  he  had  arranged  temporal  affairs. 
These  are  subjects  which  demand  our  best  consideration. 
It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  popes  claimed  and  exer- 
cised great  temporal  power  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  is  ad- 
mitted also  that  they  used  this  power  in  the  main  for 
general  good  ;^  and  that,  as  monks  and  friars  were  the  pre- 
servers of  literature*,  so  popes  and  bishops  were  the  protec- 
tors of  the  rights  of  nations,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  such 
turbulent  times.  It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject 
to  theorise  on  the  origin  or  the  grounds  of  this  power  ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  had  been  exercised  repeatedly 
both  before  and  after  Adrian  granted  the  £eunous  bull,  by 
which  he  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  on  Henry  H. 
The  Merovingian  dynasty  was  changed  on  the  decision  of 
Pope  Zachary.  Pope  Adrian  threatened  Frederick  I.,  that 
if  he  did  not  renounce  all  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty in  Lombardy,  he  should  forfeit  the  crown,  *  received 
from  himself  and  through  his  unction.'  When  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  Lack- 
land in  1211,  and  conferred  the  kingdom  of  England  on 
Philip  Augustus,  the  latter  instantly  prepared  to  assert  his 
claim,  though  he  had  no  manner  of  title,  except  the  papal 
grant.  In  fewjt,  at  the  very  moment  when  Henry  was 
claiming  the  Irish  crown  in  right  of  Adrian's  bull,^  given 

*  M.  Gnizot  says :  '  She  [the  Church]  alone  resisted  the  system  of 
castes ;  she  alone  maintained  the  principle  of  equality  of  competition ; 
she  alone  called  aU  legitimate  superiors  to  possession  oi^  power.' — EisU 
Gen,  de  la  Civilization  en  Ettrope^  Lect  6. 

'  It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  document.  Baronius  published  it  from  the  Codex  Vaiicanus ;  John ' 
XXII.  has  annexed  it  to  his  brief  addressed  to  Edward  II. ;  and  John  of 
Salisbury  states  distinctly,  in  his  MetalofficuSf  that  he  obtained  this  bull 
from  Adrian.  He  grounds  the  right  of  donation  on  the  supposed  gift  of 
the  island  by  Constantine.    As  the  question  is  one  of  interest  and  im- 
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some  years  previously,  he  was  in  no  small  trepidation  at  the 
possible  prospect  of  losing  his  English  dominions,  as  an 
ezcommnnication  and  an  interdict  wdre  even  then  hanging 
oyer  his  head. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  possession  of  Ireland 
was  coveted  at  an  early  period  by  the  Norman  rulers  of 
Great  Britain.  When  Henry  11.  ascended  the  throne  in 
1154,  he  probably  intended  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  at 
once.  An  Englishman,  Adrian  IV.,  filled  the  papal  chair. 
The  English  monarch  would  naturally  find  him  favourable 
to  his  own  country.  John  of  Salisbury,  then  chaplain  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  commissioned  to  re- 
quest the  favour.  Ko  doubt  he  represented  his  master  as 
very  zealous  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and  made  it 
appear  that  his  sole  motive  was  the  good,  temporal  and 
Bpiritual,  of  the  barbarous  Irish;  at  least  this  is  plainly 
implied  in  Adrian's  bull.  The  pope  could  have  no 
motive  except  that  which  he  expressed  in  the  document 
itself.  He  had  been  led  to  beHeve  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  deplorable ;  he  naturally  hoped  that  a  wise  and  good 
govemment  would  restore  what  was  amiss.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  which  required  amendment,  and 
no  one  was  more  conscious  of  this,  or  strove  more  earnestly 
to  effect  it,  than  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  the  prelate  who 
governed  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Dublin  at  the  time  of 
Henry's  arrival  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  clergy  had  already 
made  the  most  zealous  efforts  to  remedy  whatever  needed 
correction ;  but  it  was  an  age  of  lawless  violence.  Eeform 
was  qnite  as  much  wanted  both  in  England  and  in  the 
Italian  States ;  but  Ireland  had  the  additional  disadvantage 
of  having  undergone  three  centuries  of  ruthless  plunder 
and  desecration  of  her  churches  and  shrines,  and  the  result 
told  fearfully  on  that  land  which  had  once  been  the  home 
of  saints. 

portance,  we  subjoin  the  ori^al :  '  Ad  preces  meas  illustn  Begi 
Aoglomm  Henrico  H.  concessit  (Adrianus)  et  dedit  Hibemiam  jure 
haeroditorio  possidendam,  sicut  literse  ipsins  testantur  in  hodiemnm  diem* 
Nam  omnes  insnlae  de  jure  antique  ex  donatione  Constantini,  qui  earn 
fondaTit  et  dotavit,  dicuntnr  ad  Eomanam  Ecclesiam  pertinere.' — Meia' 
logicus,  i.  4. 
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Henry's  great  object  was  to  represent  himself  as  one  who 
had  come  to  redress  grievances  rather  than  to  claim  alle- 
giance ;  bnt  however  he  may  have  deceived  princes  and 
chieffcauis,  he  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  deceiving  the 
clergy.  The  synod  of  Cashel,  which  he  caused  to  be  con- 
vened, was  not  attended  as  numerously  as  he  had  expected, 
and  the  regulations  made  thereat  were  simply  a  renewal  of 
those  which  had  been  made  previously. 

Henry  did  not  succeed  much  better  with  his  administra- 
tion of  secular  affairs.  In  his  Curia  Begis,  at  Lismore,  he 
modelled  Irish  administration  on  Norman  precedents,  ap- 
parently forgetting  that  a  kingdom  and  a  province  should 
be  differently  governed.  Strongbow  was  appointed  earl 
marshal ;  Hugh  de  Lacy,  lord  constable ;  Bertram  de 
Verdun,  seneschal ;  Theobald  Walter,  chief  butler ;  and 
De  Wellesley,  royal  standard-bearer.  It  was  also  arranged 
that,  on  the  demise  of  a  chief  governor,  the  Norman  nobles 
were  to  elect  a  successor,  who  should  have  ftdl  authority, 
until  the  royal  pleasure  could  be  known.  Henry  did  not 
then  attempt  to  style  himself  King  or  Lord  of  Ireland ;  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  simply  to  obtain  authority  in 
the  country  through  his  nobles,  as  Wales  had  been  subdued 
in  a  similar  manner.  English  laws  and  customs  were  also 
introduced  for  the  benefit  of  English  settlers ;  the  native 
population  still  adhered  to  their  own  legal  observances. 
Henry  again  forgot  that  laws  must  be  suited  to  the  nation 
for  whom  they  are  made,  and  that  English  laws  were  as 
little  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Celt  as  his  Norman 
tongue  to  an  English-speaking  people. 

Dublin  was  now  made  over  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol. 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  its  governor,  has  been  generally  considered 
in  point  of  fact  the  first  viceroy  for  Ireland.  He  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Norman  fashion,  and  the  sword  and  cap  of 
maintenance  were  made  the  insignia  of  the  dignity.  Water- 
ford  and  Wexford  were  also  bestowed  on  royal  favourites, 
or  on  such  knights  as  were  supposed  most  likely  to  hold 
them  for  the  crown.  Castles  were  erected  throughout  the 
country,  which  was  portioned  out  among  Henry's  needy 
followers ;  and  any  Irishman  who  persisted  in  asserting  a 
right  to  his  own  property  was  denounced  as  a  rebel. 
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TKe  winter  had  been  so  stormy  that  there  was  little 
commmiication  with  England;  but  early  ixi  spring  the 
king  received  the  portentous  intelligence  of  the  arrival 
of  papal  legates  in  Normandy,  and  learned  that  they 
threatened  to  place  his  dominions  under  an  interdict,  if  he 
did  not  appear  immediately  to  answer  for  his  crime.  Queen 
Eleanor  and  his  sons  were  also  plotting  against  him,  and 
there  were  many  who  boldly  declared  that  the  murder 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  yet  be  fearfully 
avenged.  Henry  determined  at  once  to  submit  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  to  avert  his  doom  by  a  real  or  pretended 
penitence.  He  therefore  sailed  for  England  from  Wexford 
harbour,  on  Easter  Monday,  the  17th  of  April  1172,  and 
arrived  the  same  day  at  Port  Finnen,  in  Wales. 

Section  IV. 

How  Ireland  was  governed  hy  the  Norman  Nobles. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  had  either  accompanied  Strong- 
bow  to  Ireland,  or  preceded  him  as  his  secretary,  has  given 
ample  details  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period.  He  was 
certainly  no  friend  to  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  describes 
as  barbarians ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  writes  very  severely  of 
the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  Norman  invasion.  '  The 
clergy  are  reduced  to  beggary  in  the  island ;  the  cathedral 
churches  mourn,  having  been  deprived,  by  the  aforesaid 
persons  [the  leading  adventurers],  and  others  along  with 
them,  or  who  came  over  after  them,  of  the  lands  and  ample 
estates  which  had  been  formerly  granted  to  them  faithJ^y 
and  devoutly.  And  thus  the  exalting  of  the  Church  has 
been  changed  into  the  despoiling  or  plundering  of  the 
Church.'  Nor  is  his  account  of  the  temporal  state  of  the 
kingdom  any  better.  He  informs  us  that  Dermot  Mac 
Mnrrough,  ilie  originator  of  all  those  evils,  ^  oppressed  his 
nobles,  exalted  upstarts,  was  a  calamity  to  his  countrymen, 
hated  by  the  strangers,  and,  in  a  word,  at  war  with  the 
world.'  Of  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles,  many  of  whom  were 
his  own  relatives,  and  of  their  work,  he  writes  thus :  *  This 
new  and  bloody  conquest  was  defiled  by  an  enormous 
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effusion  of  blood,  and  the  slaughter  of  a  Christian  people.' 
And  again :  *  The  lands  even  of  the  Irish  who  stood  £Ei.ith- 
fdl  to  our  cause,  from  the  first  descent  of  Mtz  Stephen  and 
the  earl,  you  have,  in  violation  of  a  treaty,  made  over  to 
your  friends.'  His  character  of  Henry  is,  that  he  was  more 
given  to  *  hunting  than  to  holiness.' 

Tieman  O'Bourke,  the  lord  of  Breflftii,  had  been  one  of 
Henry's  favoured  guests  at  his  Christmas  festivities.  He 
possessed  the  territory  of  East  Meath,  and  this  territory 
Henry  had  coolly  bestowed  on  Hugh  de  Lacy.  The  right- 
ful owner  was  not  quite  so  dazzled  by  the  sunshine  of  royal 
fSsbVOur  as  to  be  wiUing  to  resign  his  property  without  a 
struggle.  The  Irish  chieftain  was  persuaded  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  Ei:^lish  intruder  at  the  hiU  of  Tara,  near 
Athboy.  Both  parties  were  attended  by  armed  men.  A 
dispute  ensued.  The  interpreter  was  killed  by  a  blow 
aimed  at  De  liacy,  who  fled  precipitately ;  O'Bourke  was 
killed  by  a  spear-thrust  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  ven- 
geance was  wreaked  on  his  dead  body,  for  the  crime  of 
wishing  to  maintain  his  rights,  by  subjecting  it  to  decapita- 
tion. His  head  was  impaled  over  the  gate  of  Dublin  castle, 
and  afberwards  sent  as  a  present  to  Henry  H.  His  body- 
was  gibbeted,  with  the  feet  upwards,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  same  building.  The  Four  Masters  say  that  O'Eourke 
was  treacherously  slain.  From  the  account  given  by  Cam- 
brensis,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  plot  to  des^y  the 
aged  chieftain,  but  for  want  of  clearer  evidence  we  may 
give  his  enemies  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Strongbow  was  now  employing  himself  by  depredating  the 
territories  which  had  been  conferred  on  him.  He  took  an 
army  of  one  thousand  horse  and  foot  into  Offaly,  to  lay  waste 
O'Dempsey's  territory,  that  prince  having  also  committed 
the  crime  of  wishing  to  keep  his  ancestral  estates.  He  met 
with  no  opposition  until  he  was  about  to  return  with  the 
spoils ;  then,  as  he  passed  through  a  defile,  the  chieftain 
set  upon  him  in  the  rear,  and  slew  several  of  his  knights, 
carrying  off  the  Norman  standard,  Bobert  de  Quincey, 
who  had  just  married  a  daughter  of  Strongbow's  by  a 
former  marriage,  was  amongst  the  slain.  The  earl  had 
bestowed  a  large  territory  in  "Wexford  on  him. 
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Henry  was  at  tliat  time  snfiering  from  domestic  troubles 
in  Normandy ;  he  therefore  summoned  De  Clare  to  attend 
Lim  there.  It  would  appear  that  he  performed  good  ser- 
vice for  his  royal  master,  for  he  received  further  grants  of 
lands  and  castles,  both  in  Normandy  and  in  Ireland.  On 
his  return  to  the  latter  country,  he  found  that  the  spoilers 
had  quarrelled  over  the  spoil.  Baymond  le  Gros  had  con- 
trived  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  they 
demanded  that  the  command  should  be  transferred  from 
Hervey  de  Montmarisco,  Strongbow's  uncle,  to  the  object 
of  their  predilection.  The  earl  was  obliged  to  comply. 
Their  object  was  simply  to  plunder.  The  new  general 
gratified  them;  and  afber  a  raid  on  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants of  Ofifaly  and  Munster,  they  collected  their 
booiy  at  lismore,  intending  to  convey  it  by  water  to 
"Waterford. 

The  Ostmen  of  Cork  attacked  them  by  sea,  but  failed  to 
conquer.  By  land  the  Irish  suffered  another  defeat.  Bay- 
mond  encountered  McCarthy  of  Desmond  on  his  way  to 
Cork,  and  plundered  him,  driving  oS  a  rich  cattle  spoO,  in 
addition  to  his  other  ill-gotten  goods.  Eaymond  now  de- 
manded the  appointment  of  constable  of  Leinster,  and  the 
hand  of  Strongbow's  sister,  Basilia.  But  the  earl  revised ; 
and  the  general,  notwithstanding  his  successes,  retired  tp 
Wales  in  disgust. 

Hervey  now  resumed  the  command,  a.d.  1174,  and  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Donnell  O'Brien,  which  proved 
disastrous  to  the  English.  Boderio  once  more  appears  in 
the  field.  The  battle  took  place  at  Thurles,  and  seventeen 
hundred  of  the  English  were  slain.  In  consequence  of  this 
disaster,  the  earl  proceeded  in  sorrow  to  his  house  in 
Waterford  This  great  success  was  a  signal  for  revolt 
amongst  the  native  chieftains.  Donald  Cavanagh  claimed 
his  Other's  territory,  and  Gillamochalmog  and  other  Lein- 
ster chieftains  rose  up  against  their  allies.  Boderic  O'Con- 
nor at  the  same  time  invaded  Meath,  and  drove  the  Anglo- 
Normans  from  their  castles  at  Trim  and  Duleek.  Strongbow 
was  obliged  to  despatch  messengers  at  once  to  invite  the 
retnm  of  Baymond  Ze  Qros^  and  to  promise  him  the  offices 
he  had  demanded,  and  his  sister's  hand  in  marriage. 
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Raymond  came  without  a  moment's  delay,  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  force.  His  arriyal  was  most  opportnne 
for  the  English  canse.  The  Northmen  of  Waterford  were 
preparing  to  massacre  the  invaders,  and  effected  their  pur- 
pose when  the  earl  left  the  town  to  join  the  new  reinforce* 
ments  at  Wexford.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Wexford 
with  great  pomp ;  but  news  was  received,  on  the  following 
morning,  that  Boderic  had  advanced  almost  to  Dublin ;  and 
the  mantle  and  tunic  of  the  nuptial  feast  were  speedily 
exchanged  for  hehnet  and  ooat-of-maiL  Unfortunately 
Boderic's  army  was  abeady  disbanded.  The  English  soon 
repaired  the  injuries  which  had  been  done  to  their  fortresses ; 
and  once  more  the  Irish  cause  was  lost^  even  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  for  want  of  combination  and  a  leader. 

Henry  now  considered  it  time  tovproduce  the  papal  bulls, 
A.D.  1175.  He  therefore  despatched  the  prior  of  Walling- 
ford,  and  William  MtzAldelm  to  Waterford,  where  a  synod 
of  the  clergy  was  assembled  to  hear  these  important  docu- 
ments. The  English  monarch  had  contrived  to  impress  the 
Holy  See  with  wonderful  ideas  of  his  sanctity,  by  his  peni- 
tsntial  expiations  of  his  share  in  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket.  It  was  therefore  easy  for  him  to  procure  a  con- 
firmation of  Adrian's  bull  from  the  then  reigning  pontiff, 
Alexander  III.  The  pope  also  wrote  to  Christian,  the 
legate,  to  the  Irish  archbishops,  and  to  the  king.  Our 
historians  have  not  informed  us  what  was  the  result  of  this 
meeting.  Had  the  papal  donation  appeared  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would 
have  excited  more  attention. 

Baymond  now  led  an  army  to  limerick,  to  revenge  him- 
self on  Donnell  O'Brien,  for  his  defeat  at  Thurles.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  his  enterprise.  Several  engagements  followed,  in 
which  the  Anglo-Normans  were  always  victorious.  Boderic 
now  sent  ambassadors  to  Henry  H.  The  persons  chosen 
were  Catholicus,  archbishop  of  Tuam;  Goncors,  abbot  of 
St.  Brendan's,  in  Clonfert ;  and  St.  Laurence  O'Toole, 
styled  quaiutly,  in  the  old  Saxon  manner,  '  Master  Lau- 
rence.' The  king  and  council  received  them  at  Windsor. 
The  result  of  their  conference  was,  that  Boderic  consented 
to  pay  homage  to  Henry,  by  giving  him  a  hide  from  every 
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tenth  head  of  cattle ;  Henry,  on  his  part,  bonnd  himself  to 
secnre  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  Boderic,  excepting  only 
Dublin,  Meath,  Leinster,  Waterford,  and  Dnngarvan.  In 
iactj  the  English  king  managed  to  have  the  best  share,  and 
made  a  favour  of  resigning  what  he  never  possessed,  and  of 
not  keeping  what  he  could  never  have  held.  This  council 
took  place  on  the  octave  of  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  a.d. 
1175.  By  this  treaty  Henry  was  simply  acknowledged  as 
a  superior  feudal  sovereign ;  and  had  Ireland  been  governed 
with  ordinary  justice,  the  arrangement  might  have  been 
advantageous  to  both  countries. 

Boderic  was  stUl  a  king,  both  nominally  and  ipso  facto. 
He  had  power  to  judge  and  depose  the  petty  kings,  and 
they  were  to  pay  their  tribute  to  him  for  the  English 
monarclL  Any  of  the  Irish  who  fled  from,  the  territories  of 
the  English  barons,  were  to  return ;  but  the  king  of  Con- 
oanght  might  compel  his  own  subjects  to  remain  in  his 
own  land.  Thus  the  English  simply  possessed  a  colony  in 
Ireland ;  and  this  colony,  in  a  few  years,  became  still  more 
Hmited,  while  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  the  Irish 
languagei  laws,  and  usages,  prevailed  as  they  had  hitherto 
done. 

Henry  now  appointed  Augustin,  an  Irishman,  to  the 
vacant  see  of  Waterford,  and  sent  him,  under  the  care  of 
St.  Laurence,  to  receive  consecration  from  the  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  his  metropolitan.  For  a  century  previous  to  this 
time,  the  bishops  of  Waterford  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  Norman  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  with  whom  they 
didmed  kindred. 

While  Baymond  was  stiQ  in  Limerick,  Strongbow  died 
in  Dublin.  As  it  was  of  the  highest  political  importance 
that  his  death  should  be  concealed  until  some  one  was 
present  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  his  sister,  Basilia, 
sent  an  enigmatical  letter^   to  her  husband,  which  cer- 

'  *  To  Baymond,  her  most  loving  loid  and  husband,  his  own  BasUia 
wishes  health  as  to  herself.  Know  you,  my  dear  lord,  that  the  great 
tooth  in  my  jaw,  which  was  wont  to  ache  so  mnch,  is  now  fallen  ont : 
wherefore,  if  yon  have  any  love  or  regard  for  me,  or  of  yourself,  you  will 
dehiy  not  to  hasten  hither  with  all  speed.' — Gilbert's  ViceroySy  p.  40. 
It  is  said  that  this  letter  was  read  for  Kaymond  by  a  cleric  of  his  train, 
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Wnly  does  no  small  credit  to  Her  diplomatic  skill.  Tho 
m^essenger  was  not  acquainted  with  the  earl's  death  ;  and 
sutsh  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in  Dublin  as  were  aware  of  it, 
hsA  too  much  prudence  to  betray  the  secret.  Raymond  at 
once  set  out  on  his  journey.  Immediately  after  his  arrival, 
Fitz-Qislebert,  earl  de  Claie,  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  now  called  Christ's  Church. 

Strongbow  has  not  obtained  a  flattering  character,  either 
from,  his  friends  or  his  enemies.  Even  Cambrensis  admits 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  guided  by  the  plans  of  others, 
having  neither  originality  to  suggest,  nor  talent  to  carry 
out  any  important  line  of  action. 

The  Irish  annalists  call  him  the  greatest  destroyer  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  that  came  to  Ireland  since  the  times  of 
Turgesius  (*  Annals  of  InnisfSallen ').  The  Four  Masters 
record  his  demise  thus :  '  The  English  earl  [i.e.  Bichard] 
died  in  Dublin,  of  an  ulcer  which  had  broken  out  in  his 
foot,  through  the  miracles  of  SS.  Brigid  and  Colum-cille, 
and  of  all  the  other  saints  whose  churches  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  him.  He  saw,  he  thought,  St.  Brigid  in  the 
act  of  killing  him.'  Pembridge  says  he  died  on  the  1st  of 
May,  and  Cambrensis  about  the  1st  of  June.  His  personal 
appearance  is  not  described  in  very  flattering  terms  ;  and 
he  has  the  credit  of  being  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  states- 
man, and  not  very  knightly  in  his  manner  or  bearing. 

The  earl  de  Clare  left  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  as 
heir  to  his  vast  estates.  She  was  afterwards  married  to 
William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke.  Although  Strongbow 
was  a  *  destroyer '  of  the  native  clergy,  he  appears  to  have 
been  impregnated  with  the  mediasval  devotion  for  establish- 
ing religious  houses.  He  founded  a  priory  at  KilTnainham 
for  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  with  an  almshouse  and 
hospital.  He  was  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  he  was  buried. 

80  it  is  presumable  that  reading  and  writing  were  not  made  a  part  of 
his  education. 
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THE  FIRST  CENTURY  AFTER  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE 

NORMANS  IN  IRELAND. 

CoMTEMFosABT  EvsKTS :  Third  and  fourUi  CrnsadeB — ^Latin  Empire  of 
Constantinople  founded — ^Mahommedan  power  overthrown  in  Spain — 
Magna  Charta  signed — ^Fifth  and  sixth  Cmsades — The  Hanseatic 
League  founded — ^English  House  of  Commons  established — ^Bacon 
Lectures  at  Oxford — ^Death  of  St.  Louis  of  France. 


Section  I. 


Viceroy aZty  of  FitzAldeJm  de  Burgo.-^The  Utle  of  King  of 
IreUund  conferred  hy  Hen/ry  U.  on  his  yotmgest  son  John. 

TTENRY  n.  was  holding  his  conrt  of  Yalognes  in  Nor- 
n  mandy  when  the  news  of  Strongbow's  death  was 
oonmmnicated  to  him.  He  at  once  nominated  his  sene- 
schal, PitzAldelm  de  Bnrgo,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  a.d.  1176. 
The  new  governor  was  accompanied  by  John  de  Courcy, 
Robert  EitzEstevene,  and  Miles  de  Gogan.  Eaymond  had 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  after  the  death  of  Strong- 
bow,  but  Henry  appears  always  to  have  regarded  biTn  with 
jealonsy,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  every  opportonify 
of  lessening  the  power  of  one  who  stood  so  h^h  in  favonr 
with  the  army.  The  viceroy  was  received  at  Wexford  by 
Baymond,  who  prudently  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
resigned  his  charge.  It  is  said  that  FitzAldelm  was  much 
stmck  by  his  retinue  and  numerous  attendants,  all  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  same  family ;  and  that  he  then  and 
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there  vowed  to  effect  their  rain.  From  this  moment  is 
dated  the  distrust  so  frequently  manifested  by  the  English 
government  towards  the  powerful  and  popular  Geraldines. 

The  new  viceroy  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  Anglo- 
Norman  colonists.  He  was  openly  accused  of  partiality 
to  the  Irish,  because  he  attempted  to  demand  justice  for 
them.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  policy  was  the  result 
of  his  own  judgment,  or  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  royal  master.  His  conciliatory  conduct,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  motive,  was  unhappily  counteracted  by  the 
violence  of  De  Courcy.  This  nobleman  asserted  that  lie 
had  obtained  a  grant  of  Ulster  from  Henry  11. )  on  what 
grounds,  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  ascertain.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  make  good  his  claim ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
viceroy's  prohibition,  set  out  for  the  north,  with  a  small 
army  of  chosen  knights  and  soldiers.  His  friend^  Sir 
Almaric  Tristram  de  Saint  Lawrence,  was  of  the  number. 
He  was  De  Courcy's  brother-in-law,  and  they  had  made 
vows  of  eternal  friendship  in  the  famous  cathedral  of 
Rouen.  De  Courcy  is  described  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
physical  strength,  of  large  proportions,  shameftdly  penn- 
rious,  rashly  impetuous,  and,  despite  a  feiir  share  in  the 
vices  of  the  age,  fall  of  reverence  for  the  clergy,  at  least  if 
they  belonged  to  his  own  race.  Cambrensis  gives  a  glow- 
ing description  of  his  valour,  and  says  that  *  any  one  who 
had  seen  Jean  de  Courci  wield  his  sword,  lopping  off  heads 
and  arms,  might  well  have  commended  the  might  of  this 
warrior.* 

De  Courcy  arrived  in  Downpatrick  in  four  days.  The 
inhabitants  were  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  the  sound  of  his 
bugles  at  daybreak  was  the  first  intimation  they  received 
of  their  danger.  Cardinal  Vivian,  who  had  come  as  legate 
from  Alexander  IH.,  had  but  just  arrived  at  the  port.  He 
did  his  best  to  promote  peace.  But  neither  party  would 
yield ;  and  as  the  demands  of  the  Norman  knights  were 
perfectly  unreasonable,  Vivian  advised  Dunlevy,  the  chief- 
tain of  XJlidia,  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  A  sharp  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  the  English  gained  the  victory,  principally 
through  the  personal  bravery  of  their  leader.  This  battle 
was  fought  about  the  beginning  of  Februarys   another 
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engagement  took  place  on  the  24th  of  June,  in  which  the 
northerns  were  again  defeated. 

Cardinal  Vivian  now  proceeded  to  Duhlin,  where  he  held 
a  synod.  The  principal  enactment  referred  to  the  right  of 
qauctoaiy.  Dnring  the  Anglo-Norman  wars,  the  Irish  had 
qecnred  their  provisions  in  the  churches ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  in,  order  to  starve  out  the  enemy,  they  even  refused 
to  sell  at  any  price.  It  was  now  decreed  that  sanctuary 
might  be  violated  to  obtain  food ;.  but  a  fair  price  was  to 
be  paid  for  whatever  was  taken;  It  is  to  be  feared  these 
conditions  were  seldom  complied  with.  The  abbey  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  was  founded  in  Dublin  about  this  time, 
by  MtzAldelm,  at  the  command  of  Henry  II.,  one  of  his 
many  acts  of  reparation.  The  site  was  the  place  now 
called  Thomas  Court.  The  viceroy  endowed  it  with  a 
carueate  of  land,  in  the  presence  of  the  legate  and  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole.  After  the  settlement  of  these  affairs, 
cardinal  Vivian  passed  over  to  Chester,  on  his  way  to 
Scotland. 

One  of  Boderio  O'Connor's  sons,  Murrough,  having 
rebelled  against  him,  Miles  de  Cogan  went  to  his  assistance 
— a  direct  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Windsor. 
At  Bosconmion  the  English  were  joined  by  the  unnatural 
rebel,  who  guided  them  through  tlie  province.  The  king 
was  in  lar-Connaught,  and  the  allies  burned  and  plundered 
without  mercy,  as  they  passed  along  to  Trim.  Here  they 
remained  three  nights ;  but  as  the  people  had  fled  with 
their  cattle  and  other  movable  property  into  the  fastnesses, 
they  had  not  been  able  to  procure  any  spoil  on  their  march. 
Boderic  soon  appeared  to  give  them  battle ;  but  they  were 
defeated  without  considerable  loss.  Murrough  was  taken- 
prisoner  by  his  £a.ther,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out  as  a 
panishment  for  his  rebellion,  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
his  treachery . 

Another  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Windsor  was  also  per- 
petrated this  year,  A.D.  1177.  Henry  II.  summoned  a 
council  of  his  prelates  and  barons  at  Oxford,  and  solemnly 
conferred  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland  on  his  youngest  son, 
John,  then  a  mere  child.  A  new  grant  of  Meath  to  Hugh 
de  Lacy  was  made  immediately  after,  in  the  joint  names  of 
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Heniy  II.  and  John.  Desmond  was  also  granted  to  Miles 
de  Cogan,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Cork,  which 
the  king  reserved  to  himself.  Thomond  was  offered  to 
two  English  nobles,  who  declined  the  tempting  but  dan- 
gerous favour.  It  was  then  presented  to  Philip  de  Bresosa ; 
but  though  the  knight  was  no  coward,  he  fled  precipitately, 
when  he  discovered,  on  coming  in  sight  of  Limerick,  that 
the  inhabitants  had  set  it  on  fire,  so  determined  was  their 
resistance  to  foreign  rule.  The  territory  of  Waterford  was 
granted  to  Boger  le  Poer ;  but,  as  usual,  the  city  was  re» 
served  for  the  royal  benefit.  In  fact,  Sir  John  Davies  well 
observed,  that  'all  Ireland  was  by  Henry  11.  cantonised 
among  ten  of  the  English  nation ;  and  though  they  did  not 
gain  possession  of  one-third  of  the  kingdom,  yet  in  title 
they  were  owners  and  lords  of  all,  as  nothing  was  lefb  to 
be  granted  to  the  natives.' 

Meanwhile  De  Cbarcy  was  plundering  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. His  wife,  Afll^ca,  was  a  daughter  of  Godfrey, 
king  of  Man,  and  thus  he  could  secure  assistance  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  was  not  always 
in  his  favour.  After  he  had  plundered  in  Louth,  he  was 
attacked,  in  the  vale  of  Newry  river,  by  O'Carroll  of  Oriel 
and  Dunlevy  of  UHdia.  On  this  occasion  he  lost  four 
hundred  men,  many  of  whom  were  drowned.  Soon  after 
he  suffered  another  defeat  in  Antrim,  fipom  O'Flynn.  The 
Four  Masters  say  he  fled  to  Dublin ;  Dr.  O'Donovan  thinks 
that  we  should  read  Downpatrick.  The  latter  part  of  the 
name  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained,  as  the  paper  is  worn 
away. 

The  Irish  were,  as  usual,  engaged  in  domestic  dissen- 
sions,  and  the  English  acted  as  allies  on  whichever  side 
promised  to  be  most  advantageous  to  themselves. 

In  1179  Henry  gave  the  o£&ce  of  viceroy  to  De  Lacy, 
and  recalled  MtzAIdelm.  The  new  governor  employed 
himself  actively  in  erecting  castles  and  oppressing  the 
unfortunate  Irish.  Cambrensis  observes,  that  he  'amply 
enriched  himself  and  his  followers  by  oppressing  others 
with  a  strong  hand.'  Yet  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
degree  of  popularity,  even  with  the  native  Irish,  for  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Boderic  O'Connor  as  his  second 
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wife.  This  alliance,  for  which  he  had  not  asked  permission, 
and  his  popnlarity,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English 
king,  who  deprived  him  of  his  ofi&ce.  But  he  was  soon 
reinstated,  although  the  bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
name  of  counsellor,  was  set  as  a  spy  on  his  actions.  These 
events  occurred  a.d.  1181.  De  Lacy*s  old  companion, 
Hervey  de  Montmarisco,  became  a  monk  at  Canterbury, 
after  founding  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Dunbrody,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  and  died  in  his  sevenfy-fifth  year  at 
the  English  house. 

In  1179  several  Irish  bishops  were  summoned  by  Alex- 
ander ILL  to  attend  the  third  general  council  of  Lateran. 
These  prelates  were,  St.  Laurence  of  Dublin,  O'Duff^  of 
Tuam,  O'Brien  of  Killaloe,  Felix  of  Lismore,  Augostine  of 
Waterford,  and  Brictius  of  Limerick.  Usher  says  several 
other  bishops  were  summoned ;  it  is  probable  they  were  un« 
able  to  leave  the  country,  and  hence  their  names  have  not 
been  given.  The  real  state  of  the  Irish  Church  was  then 
made  known  to  the  Holy  See ;  no  living  man  could  have 
described  it  more  accurately  and  truthfcdly  than  the  holy 
prelate  who  had  sacrificed  himself  for  so  many  years  for  its 
good.  Even  as  the  bishops  passed  through  England,  the 
royal  jealousy  sought  to  fetter  them  with  new  restrictions  ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  not 
sanction  any  inMngements  on  Henry's  prerogatives.  St, 
Malachy  was  now  appointed  legate  by  the  pope,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  five  suf&agans,  and  the  possessions 
attached  to  his  see  were  confirmed  to  him. 

In  1183  the  unfortunate  Irish  monarch,  Boderic,  had  re. 
tired  to  the  abbey  of  Cong,  and  lefb  such  empty  titles  as  he 
possessed  to  his  son,  Connor.  De  Lacy  and  De  Courcy  had 
occupied  themselves  alternately  in  plundering  and  destroy- 
ing the  religious  houses  which  had  so  long  existed,  and  in 
founding  new  monasteries  with  a  portion  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains.  It  would  appear  that  De  Lacy  built  so  fkr  on  his 
popularity  with  the  Anglo-Normans,  as  to  have  aspired  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland, — an  aspiration  which  his  master 
soon  discovered,  and  speedily  punished.  He  was  supplanted 
by  Philip  of  Worcester,  who  exceeded  all  his  predecessors 
in  rapacity  and  cruelty  to  the  native  Irish, 
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Section  II.     Visit  of  Prince  John  to  Ireland. 

It  is  probable,  when  Henry  11.  conferred  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland  on  bis  fayoniite  son  John,  that  he  intended  him 
to  govern  that  conntry  as  viceroy,  and  probably  snpposed 
that  some  such  arrangement  would  be  made  for  the  future 
by  his  successors.  But  even  if  his  sons  had  been  less  tur- 
bulent and  unruly  than  they  were,  it  was  obvious  that  this 
would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  A  prince  who  held  such 
a  position  would  be  likely  soon  to  claim  the  power  as  well 
as  the  title  of  king,  and  Ireland  might  have  to  be  regained 
from  the  new  settlers  themselves.  The  visit  of  prince  John 
was  probably  an  experiment :  it  proved  in  every  way  singu- 
larly unsuccessful. 

The  prince  was  very  unwilling  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition. As  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  EracUns, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  arrived  in  England,  to  enjoin  the  ful- 
filment of  the  king's  vow  to  undertake  a  crusade  to  Pales- 
tine. As  Henry  had  got  out  of  his  difficulties,  he  declined 
to  frdfil  his  solemn  engagement,  and  refused  permission  to 
his  son,  John,  who  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and 
implored  leave  to  be  his  substitute.  Eraclius  then  poured 
forth  his  indignation  upon  Henry,  with  all  the  energetic 
freedom  of  the  age.  He  informed  him  that  Gk)d  would 
punish  his  impieties — ^that  he  was  worse  than  any  Saracen; 
and  hinted  that  he  might  have  inherited  his  wickedness 
from  his  grandmother,  the  countess  of  Anjou,  who  was 
reported  to  be  a  witch,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  she 
had  flown  through  the  window  during  the  most  solemn 
part  of  mass,  though  four  squires  attempted  to  hold  her  I 

Henry,  however,  was  firm,  and  prince  John  sailed  from 
Milford  haven  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Wednesday,  a.d. 
1185.  He  landed  with  his  troops  at  Waterford  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  famous  Cambrensis,  Gterald  Bany,  was 
appointed  his  tutor,  in  conjunction  with  Bamsey  de  Glan- 
Ville.  These  men  were  both  notoriously  prejudiced  against 
the  Irish,  and  looked  on  them  as  a  race  of  savages,  who 
only  existed  to  be  plundered .  and  scofled  at  by  the  new 
settlers.  Under  such  tuition  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
young  prince  treated  the  Celtic  chieftains  with  contempt 
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aad  scam.  His  followers  openly  ridiculed  their  dress,  and 
especially  tibieir  peculiar  method  of  wearing  their  hair,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pull  the  beards  of  Leinster  men. 

It  is  said  that  all  this  was  encouraged  by  De  Lacy,  who 
naturally  looked  on  the  prince  as  an  interloper,  and  wished 
to  keep  the  government  of  Ireland  in  his  own  hands. 
But  his  efforts  were  not  necessary.  The  insolence  of  the 
courtiers,  and  the  folly  of  the  youth  himself,  were  quite 
sufficient  to  ruin  more  promising  prospects.  In  addition 
to  other  outrages,  the  Irish  had  seen  their  few  remaining 
estates  bestowed  on  the  new  comers ;  and  even  the  older 
Anglo-Norman  and  Welsh  settlers  were  expelled  to  make 
room  for  the  prince's  favourites — ^an  instalment  of  the  fatal 
policy  which  made  them  eventually  *  more  Irish  than  the 
Irish.'  When  the  colony  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  the 
young  prince  returned  to  England.  He  threw  the  blame  of 
his  &ilxire  on  Hngh  de  Lacy ;  but  the  Norman  knight  did 
not  live  long  enough  affcer  to  suffer  from  the  accusation. 
De  Lacy  was  killed  while  inspecting  a  castle  which  he  had 
just  built  on  the  site  of  St.  Golumbkille's  monastery  at 
Durrow,  in  the  Queen's  County.  He  was  accompanied  by 
three  Englishmen;  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  stooping,  a 
youth  of  an  ancient  and  noble  femily,  named  O'Meyey, 
gave  him  his  death-blow,  severed  his  head  from  his  body, 
and  then  fled  with  such  swiftness  as  to  elude  pursuit.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  instigated  to  perform  this  deed  by 
Sumagh  O'Cahamay  (the  Fox),  with  whom  he  now  took 
refiige. 

The  Annals  mention  this  as  a  *  revenge  of  Columkille ;' 
they  also  say  that  *  all  Meath  was  full  of  his  English 
castles,  from  the  Shannon  to  the  sea.'  Henry  at  once 
appointed  his  son,  John,  to  the  Irish  viceroyalty,  but  do- 
mestic troubles  prevented  his  plans  from  being  carried  out. 
Archbishop  Comyn  held  a  synod  in  Dublin  during  this 
year,  1187 ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June  the  relics  of  SS.  Patrick, 
Columba,  and  Brigid  were  discovered,  and  solemnly  en- 
tombed anew  under  the  direction  of  cardinal  Vivian,  who 
came  to  Ireland  to  perform  this  function.  During  the  year 
1198  the  Irish  continued  their  usual  fatal  and  miserable 
dissensions  j  still  they  contrived  to  beat  the  common  enemy, 
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and  O'Muldony  drove  De  Courcy  and  his  troops  &om  Bal- 
lysadare.  He  was  again  attacked  in  crossing  the  Gnrlieu 
Mountains,  and  escaped  to  Leinster  with  considerable  loss 
and  difficulty. 

In  1189  Henry  11.  died  at  Chinon,  in  Normandy^  He 
expired  launching  anathemas  against  his  sons,  and  especially 
against  John,  as  he  had  just  discovered  that  he  had  joined 
those  who  conspired  against  him.  In  his  last  moments  he 
was  stripped  of  his  garments  and  jewels,  and  left  naked 
and  neglected. 

Section  HI* 

Prvnce  Jo7m  confirmed  hy  Richard  I.  as  Lord  of  Ireland. — 
Viceroy alUj  of  Be  LcCcy  and  others. 

During  the  reign  of  Eichard  I.  all  the  public  affairs  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  colony  were  transacted  in  the  name  of 
'  John,  lord  of  Ireland,  earl  of  Montague.'  But  Palgrave 
observes  that  John  never  claimed  to  be  king  of  the  Irish, 
just  as  Edward  wrote  himself  simply  lord  of  Scotland, 
and  acknowledged  Baliol  to  be  king  of  the  Scots. 

Bichard  was  too  much  occupied  about  foreign  a£Qurs  to 
attend  to  his  own  kingdom.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and 
as  such  merits  our  respect ;  but  he  can  scarcely  be  credited 
as  a  wise  king.  Irish  affairs  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
John,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  profited  by  his  former 
experience.  He  appointed  Hugh  de  Lacy  lord  justice,  to 
the  no  small  disgust  of  John  de  Courcy ;  but  it  was  little 
matter  to  whom  the  government  of  that  unfortunate  country- 
was  confided.  There  were  nice  distinctions  made  about 
titles,  but  there  were  no  nice  distinctions  about  property ; 
for  the  rule  seemed  to  be,  that  whoever  could  get  it 
should  have  it,  and  whoever  could  keep  it  should  pos- 
sess it. 

In  1189  Roderic's  son,  Connor  Moinmoy,  fell  a  victim  to 
a  conspiracy  of  his  own  chieftains, — a  just  retribution  for 
his  rebellion  against  his  father.  He  had,  however,  the 
reputation  of  being  brave  and  generous.  At  his  death 
Connaught  was  once  more  plunged  in  civil  war,  and  after 
some  delay  and  difficulty  Roderic  resumed  the  government, 
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In  1192  the  brave  king  of  Thomond  again  attacked  the 
English  invaders.  But  after  his  death,  in  1194,  the  Anglo- 
Normans  had  little  to  apprehend  from  native  valour.  His 
obituary  is  thus  recorded:  'Donnell,  son  of  Turlough 
O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  a  burning  lamp  in  peace  and 
war,  and  the  brilliant  star  of  the  hospitality  and  valour  of 
the  Momonians,  and  of  all  Leth-Mogha,  died.'  Several 
other  'lamps'  went  out  at  this  period ;  one  of  these  was 
Gmnce  O'Flynn,  who  had  defeated  De  Oourcy  in  1178, 
and  O' Carroll,  prince  of  Oriel,  who  had  been  hanged  by 
the  English  the  year  before,  after  the  very  unnecessary 
crueliy  of  putting  out  his  eyes. 

The  affairs  of  the  English  colony  were  not  more  pros- 
perous. New  lords  justices  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession.  One  of  these  governors,  Hamon  de  Yalois, 
attempted  to  replenish  his  coffers  from  church  property, — 
a  jyTOceeding  which  provoked  the  English  archbishop 
Comyn.  As  this  ecclesiastic  failed  to  obtain  redress  in  Ire- 
land, he  proceeded  to  England  with  his  complaints ;  but  he 
could  not  obtain  a  hearing.  Afber  an  appeal  in  person  to- 
Tdng  Bichard  and  prince  John,  he  was  placed  in  confine- 
ment in  Normandy,  and  only  released  by  the  interference  of 
the  Holy  See. 

John  ascended  the  English  throne  in  1199.  He  ap- 
pointed Meiller  FitzHenri  governor  of  Ireland.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  if  John  had  not  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty, he  and  his  descendants  might  have  claimed  the 
'Lordship  of  Ireland.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
and  they  might  have  claimed  it;  but  whether  they 
could  have  held  it  is  quite  another  consideration.  It  is 
generally  worse  than  useless  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  been.  In  this  case,  however,  we  may  decide  with 
positive  certainty,  that  no  such  condition  of  things  could 
have  continued  long.  The  English  kings  would  have  looked 
with  jealousy  even  on  the  descendants  of  their  ancestors,  if 
they  kept  possession  of  the  island ;  and  the  descendants 
would  have  become,  as  invariably  happened,  Hibemis  i^sis 
Hibemiory  and  therefore  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
<  common  enemy.' 

Meanwhile  the  O'Connors  were  fighting  in  Kerry.  Cathal 
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Garragh  obtained  iihe  services  of  MtzAldelm,  and  erpelled 
Gathal  Orovderg.  He,  in  his  turn,  sought  the  assistance  of 
Hugh  O'Neill,  who  had  been  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
valour  against  De  Courcy  and  the  English.  They  marched 
into  Gonnaught,  but  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
The  exiled  prince  now  sought  English  assistance,  and  easily 
prevailed  on  De  Courcy  and  young  De  Lacy  to  help  him. 
But  misfortune  still  followed  him.  His  army  was  again 
defeated ;  and  as  they  fled  to  the  peninsula  of  Rindown  on 
Lough  Ree,  they  were  so  closely  hemmed  in,  that  no  way 
of  escape  remained,  except  to  cross  the  lake  in  boats.  In 
attempting  to  do  this  a  great  number  were  drowned.  The 
AnnalB  of  EHronan  and  Glonmacnois  enter  these  events 
under  the  year  1200;  the  Four  Masters  under  the  year 
1199.  The  former  state  that  '  Gahall  Garragh  was  taken 
deceitMly  by  the  English  of  Meath,'  and  imprisoned  until 
he  paid  a  ransom ;  and  that  De  Gourcy, '  after  slaying  of 
his  people,'  returned  to  Ulster. 

Gathal  Grovderg  now  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  lord 
justice,  who  plundered  Glonmacnois.  He  also  purchased 
the  services  of  FitzAldelm,  and  thus  deprived  his  adversary 
of  his  best  support.  The  English,  like  the  mercenary 
troops  of  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  appear  to  have 
changed  sides  with  equal  alacrity,  when  it  suited  their  con- 
venience; for  if  they  were  well  paid,  it  mattered  little  to 
them  against  whom  they  turned  their  arms.  In  1201  Gathal 
Grovderg  marched  from  Limerick  to  Roscommon,  with  his 
new  ally  and  the  sons  of  Donnell  O'Brien  and  Florence 
MacGarthy.  They  took  up  their  quarters  at  Boyle,  and 
occupied  themselves  in  wantonly  desecrating  the  abbey. 
Meanwhile,  Gathal  Garragh,  king  of  Gonnaught,  had 
assembled  his  forces,  and  came  to  give  them  battle.  Some 
skirmishes  ensued,  in  which  he  was  slain,  and  thus  the 
afiair  was  ended,  FitzAldelm,  or  De  Burgo,  as  he  is  more 
generally  called  now,  assisted  by  O'Flaherty  of  West  Gon- 
naught, turned  against  Gathal  when  they  arrived  at  Gong 
to  spend  the  Easter.  It  would  appear  that. the  English 
were  billeted  on  the  Irish  throughout  the  country ;  and 
when  De  Burgo  demanded  wages  for  them,  the  Gonnacians 
rushed  upon  them,  and  slew  six  hundred  men.    For  once 
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bis  rapacify  was  foiled,  and  he  marched  off  to  Monster  with 
snchofbis  soldiers  as  had  escaped  the  massacre.  Three 
years  after  he  revenged  himself  by  plundering  the  whole  of 
Connaught,  lay  and  ecclesiastical. 

Dnring  this  period  Ulster  was  also  desolated  by  civil 
war.  Hugh  O'Neill  was  deposed,  and  Connor  O'Longhlin 
ohtained  rule :  but  the  former  was  restored  afber  a  few 
years. 

John  de  Courcy  appears  always  to  have  been  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  Enghsh  court.  His  downfell  was  at 
hand,  a.d.  1204;  and  to  add  to  its  bitterness,  his  old 
enemies,  the  De  Lacys,  were  chosen  to  be  the  instruments 
of  his  disgrace.  It  is  said  that  he  had  given  mortal  offence 
to  John,  by  speaking  openly  of  him  as  a  usurper  and  the 
murderer  of  his  nephew ;  but  even  had  he  not  been  guilty 
of  this  imprudence,  the  state  he  kept,  and  the  large  tract 
of  country  which  he  hold,  was  cause  enough  for  his  ruin. 
He  had  established  himself  at  Downpatrick,  and  was  sur- 
rounded in  almost  regal  state  by  a  staff  of  officers,  including 
his  constable,  seneschal,  and  chamberlain ;  he  even  coined 
money  in  his  own  name.  Complaints  of  his  exactions 
were  carried  to  the  Mng.  The  De  Lacys  accused  liirn 
of  disloyalty.  In  1202  the  then  viceroy,  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
attempted  to  seize  him  treacherously,  at  a  ftiendly  meeting. 
He  failed  to  accomplish  this  base  design ;  but  his  brother, 
Walter,  succeeded  afterwards  in  a  similar  attempt,  and  De 
Courcy  was  kept  in  durance  until  the  devastations  which 
his  followers  committed  in  revenge  obliged  his  enemies  to 
release  him. 

In  1204  he  defeated  the  viceroy  in  a  battle  at  Down.  He 
was  aided  in  this  by  the  O'Neills,  and  by  soldiers  from  Man 
and  the  Isles.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  he  could  always 
claim  assistance  from  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
nection by  marriage.  But  this  did  not  avail  him.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  council  in  Dublin,  and  some  of  his 
possessions  were  forfeited.  Later  in  the  same  year  (a.d. 
1204)  he  received  a  safe-conduct  to  proceed  to  the  Idng. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London 
for  some  time  ;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  he  revisited  Ire- 
land in  1210,  if  not  earlier,  in  the  service  of  John,  who 
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granted  him  an  annnal  pension.^  It  is  supposed  that  be 
died  about  1219 ;  for  in  that  year  Henry  III.  ordered  bis 
widow,  Affreca,  to  be  paid  her  dower  out  of  the  lands 
which  her  late  husband  had  possessed  in  Ireland. 

Cambrensis  states  that  De  Courcy  had  no  children ;  but 
the  barons  of  Kinsale  claim  to  be  descended  from  him; 
and  even  so  late  as  1821  they  exercised  the  privilege  of 
appearing  covered  before  Greorge  IV. — a  favour  said  to 
have  been  granted  to  De  Courcy  by  king  John,  after  his 
recall  from  Ireland,  as  a  reward  for  his  prowess.  Dr.  Smith 
states,  in  his  History  of  Cork,  that  Miles  de  Courcy  was  a 
hostage  for  his  father  during  the  time  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Tower  to  iight  the  French  champion. 
In  a  pedigree  of  the  MacCarthys  of  Cooraun  Lough,  county 
Kerry,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Courcy  is  mentioned. 
The  Irish  annalists,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  not  slow  to 
attribute  his  downfall  to  his  crimes. 

Another  English  settler  died  about  this  period,  and  re- 
ceived an  equal  share  of  reprobation ;  this  was  FitzAldelm, 
more  commonly  known  as  Mao  William  Burke  (de  Burgo), 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  Burke  fjomily  in  Ireland. 

Section  IV. 

DispiUs  between  the  English  settlers  m  Ireland, — Visit  of 

King  John, 

King  John  was  now  obliged  to  interfere  between  his  En- 
glish barons  in  Ireland,  who  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  much 
occupied  with  feuds  among  themselves  as  the  native  princes. 

*  Ono  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Orders  concerning  it  are  still 
extant  on  the  Close  Kolls  of  England. — Bot  Lit.  Clau,  1833,  144.  It  is 
curious,  and  should  be  carefully  noted,  how  constantly  proofs  are  appear- 
ing that  the  Irish  bards  and  chroniclers,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
period,  were  most  careful  as  to  the  truth  of  their  facts,  though  they  may 
have  sometimes  coloured  them  highly.  Dr.  O'Donovan  has  devoted 
some  pages  in  a  note  (Four  Masters,  vol.  iii.  p.  139)  to  the  Tales  in  the 
Book  of  Howth  which  record  the  exploits  of  De  Courcy,  and  appeared 
satisfied  that  they  were  *  invented  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.' 
Yet  Mr.  Gilbert  has  since  ascertained  that  they  were  placed  on  record 
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In  1201  Philip  ofWorcester  and  William  de  Braose  laid 
waste  the  greater  part  of  Minister  in  their  quarrels.  John 
had  sold  the  lands  of  the  former,  and  of  Theobald  Walter  to 
the  latter,  for  fonr  thousand  marks — ^Walter  redeemed  his 
property  for  five  hundred  marks;  Philip  obtained  his  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  De  Braose  had  large  property 
both  in  Normandy  and  in  England.  He  had  his  chancellor, 
chancery,  and  seal,  recognizances  of  all  pleas,  not  even 
excepting  those  of  the  crown,  with  judgment  of  life  and 
limb.  -  His  sons  and  daughters  had  married  into  powerM 
fiumilies.  His  wife,  MatOda,  was  notable  in  domestic  affairs, 
and  a  vigorous  oppressor  of  the  Welsh.  A  bloody  war  was 
waged  about  the  same  time  between  De  Lacy,  De  Marisco, 
and  the  lord  justice.  Cathal  Crovderg  and  O'Brien  aided 
the  latter  in  besieging  limerick,  while  some  of  the  English 
fortified  themselves  in  their  castles  and  plundered  indis- 
criminately. 

In  1205  the  earldom  of  Ulster  was  granted  to  Hugh  de 
Lacy.  The  grant  is  inscribed  on  the  charter  roll  of  the 
seventh  year  of  king  John,  and  is  the  earliest  record,  now 
extant,  of  the  creation  of  an  Anglo-Norman  dignity  in  Ire- 
land. England  was  placed  under  an  interdict  in  1207,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  and  wickedness  of  its  sovereign. 
He  procured  the  election  of  John  de  Grey  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  a  royal  feivourite,  and  if  only  for  this  reason, 
unworthy  of  the  office.  Another  party  who  had  a  share  in 
the  election  chose  Reginald,  the  sub-prior  of  the  monks  of 
Canterbury.  But  when  the  choice  was  submitted  to  Pope 
Innocent  HI.,  he  rejected  both  candidates,  and  fixed  on 
an  English  cardinal,  Stephen  Langton,  who  was  at  once 
elected,  and  received  consecration  from  the  pope  himself. 
John  was  higHy  indignant,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
He  swore  his  favourite  oath,  that  he  would  cut  off  the  nose 
and  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  any  priest  who  attempted  to 

as  early  as  1360,  in  Pembridge's  Annals.  As  they  are  merely  accounts 
of  personal  yalonr,  we  do  not  reproduce  them  here.  He  also  gives  an 
extract  from  Hoveden's  Annals,  p.  823^,  which  further  supports  the  Irish 
account.  Bapin  gives  the  narrative  as  history.  Indeed,  there  appears 
nothing  very  improbable  about  it.  The  Howth  family  were  founded  by 
Sir  Almaric  St.  Lawrence,  who  married  De  Courcy's  sister. 
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cany  tlie  pope's  decrees  against  bim  into  England.  Bat 
some  of  the  bishops,  true  to  their  God  and  the  Church, 
promulgated  the  interdict,  and  then  fled  to  France  to  escape 
the  royal  vengeance.  It  was  well  for  them  they  did  so  ; 
for  Greoffrey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  was  seized,  and  en- 
veloped, by  the  royal  order,  in  a  sacerdotal  vestment  of 
massive  lead,  and  thus  thrown  into  prison,  where  be  was 
starved  to  death  beneath  the  crushing  weight.  It  waa  aio. 
age  of  violence,  and  men  seem  seldom  to  have  considered 
the  severity  of  the  punishments  they  inflicted  on  othecs, 
unless,  by  a  just  retribution,  they  were  themselves  subjected 
to  similar  tortures.  It  was  centuries  before  the  duty  of 
considering  the  most  mercifdl  means  of  repressing  crime 
became  a  subject  of  consideration.  But  we  have  not  yet 
heard  all  the  refinements  of  cruelty  which  this  same 
monarcb  exercised.  Soon  after,  John  was  excommunicated 
personally.  When  he  found  that  Philip  of  Erance  was 
prepared  to  seize  his  kingdom,  and  that  his  crimes  had 
so  alienated  him  from  his  own  people  that  he  could  hope 
for  little  help  from  them,  he  cringed  with  the  craven  fear 
so  usually  found  in  cruel  men,  and  made  the  most  abject 
submission.  In  the  interval  between  the  proclamation  of 
the  interdict  and  the  falmination  of  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, A.D.  1210,  John  visited  Ireland. 

He  extorted  money  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey  from 
the  Jews  at  Bristol,  and  landed  at  Crook,  near  Waterford, 
on  the  20th  June. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  his  first  visit  to 
Ireland.  In  the  interval  he  had  grown  grey  in  profligacy, 
but  he  had  not  grown  wiser  or  better  with  advancing  years. 
His  army  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  son  to 
Henry  I.  by  Fair  Eosamond.  De  Braose  fled  to  England 
when  he  heard  of  the  king's  movements.  Here  he  endea- 
voured to  make  peace  with  his  master,  but  falling  to  do  so, 
he  careftdly  avoided  putting  himself  in  his  power,  and  took 
refuge  in  France.  His  wife  was  not  so  fortunate.  After 
John's  return  to  England,  Matilda  and  her  son  were  seized 
by  his  command,  and  imprisoned  at  Corfe  Castle,  in  the  isle 
of  Pembroke.  Here  they  were  shut  up  in  a  room,  with  only 
a  sheaf  of  wheat  and  a  piece  of  raw  bacon  for  their  pro- 
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Tisioii.     When,  the  prison  door  was  opened  on  the  eleventh 
daj,  they  were  both  found  dead. 

De  Jjacj  also  fled  before  the  king's  visit;  John  took 
Canickfergas  castle  from  his  people,  and  stationed  a  garri* 
son  of  his  own  there.  Several  Irish  princes  paid  homage 
to  him ;  amongst  others  we  find  the  names  of  Cathal  Crov- 
derg  and  Hugh  O'Neill.  The  Norman  lords  were  also 
obliged  to  swear  fealty,  and  transcripts  of  their  oaths  were 
placed  in  the  Irish  exchequer.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  for  the  miHtaiy  support  of  the  colony,  and  certain 
troops  were  to  be  ftirnished  with  forty  days'  ration  by  all 
who  held  lands  by  ^knight's  service.'  The  Irish  princes 
who  lived  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Ireland, 
appear  to  have  treated  the  king  with  silent  indifference; 
they  could  afford  to  do  so,  as  they  were  so  &«r  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  vengeance. 

John  remained  only  sixty  days  in  Ireland.  He  returned 
to  Wales  on  the  26th  of  August  1210,  afber  confiding  the 
government  of  the  colony  to  John  de  Grey,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, whose  predilection  for  secular  affairs  had  induced  the 
Holy  See  to  reject  his  nomination  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  The  most  important  act  of  his  viceroyaliy  was 
the  erection  of  a  bridge  and  castle  at  Ath-Luain  (Athlone). 
He  was  succeeded  in  1213  by  Henry  of  London,  who  had 
been  appoiuted  to  the  see  of  Dublin  during  the  preceding 
year.  This  prelate  was  one  of  those  who  were  the  means 
of  obtaining  Magna  Gharta.  His  name  appears  second  on 
the  list  of  counsellors  who  advised  the  grant ;  and  he  stood 
by  the  king's  side,  at  Bunnymede,  when  the  barons  ob- 
tained the  l)ulwark  of  English  liberty.  Indeed  the  clergy 
were  the  foremost  to  demand  it,  and  the  most  persevering 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it. 

The  archbishop  was  now  sent  to  Borne  by  the  long  to 
plead  his  cause  there,  and  to  counteract,  as  best  he  might, 
the  serious  complaints  made  against  him  by  aU  his  subjects 
— ^A.D.  1215.  In  1213  Walter  de  Lacy  obtained  the  restor- 
ation of  his  father's  property  in  Wales  and  England.  Two 
years  later  he  recovered  his  Irish  lands ;  but  the  king  re- 
tained his  son,  Gislebert,  as  hostage,  and  his  castle  of 
Braicead'Atha  (Drogheda). 

0 
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The  Irish  dhieftams  made  some  stand  for  their  rights  at 
the  close  of  this  reign.  Cormac  O'Melaghlin  wrested  Del- 
Yin,  in  Meath,  from  the  English.  0*Keill  and  O'Donnell 
composed  their  difference  pro  tern,,  and  joined  in  attacking 
the  invaders.  In  the  south  there  was  a  war  between  Der- 
mod  and  Connor  Carthy,  in  which  the  Anglo-l^ormans 
joined,  and,  as  nsnaJ,  got  the  lion's  share,  obtaining  such  an 
increase  of  territory  as  enabled  them  to  erect  twenty  new 
castles  in  Cork  and  Kerry. 

The  Fonr  Masters  give  a  cnrions  story  under  the  year 
1213.  O'Donnell  More  sent  his  steward  to  Connaught  to 
collect  his  tribute.  On  his  way  he  visited  the  poet  Murray 
O'Daly,  and  began  to  wrangle  with  him,  ^  although  his  lord 
had  given  him  no  instructions  to  do  so.'  The  poet's  ire 
was  excited.  He  killed  him  on  the  spot  with  a  sharp  axe 
— an  unpleasant  exhibition  of  literary  justice — and  then 
fled  into  Olanrickarde  for  safety.  O'Donnell  determined  to 
revenge  the  insult^  until  Mac  William  (WiUiam  de  Bnrgo) 
submitted  to  him.  But  the  poet  had  been  sent  to  seek  reftige 
in  Thomond.  The  chief  pursued  him  there  also,  and  laid 
siege  to  Limerick.  The  inhabitants  at  once  expelled  the 
murderer,  who  eventually  fled  to  Dublin.  Afber  receiving 
tribute  from  the  men  of  Connaught,  O'Donnell  marched 
to  Dublin,  and  compelled  the  people  to  banish  Murray  to 
Scotland.  Here  he  remained  untQ  he  had  composed  tiiree 
poems  in  praise  of  O'Donnell,  imploring  peace  and  forgive- 
ness. He  was  then  pardoned,  and  so  far  received  into 
flivour  as  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  and  other  possessions. 

The  Irish  bishops  were^  as  usual,  in  constant  intercourse 
with  Bome.  Several  prelates  attended  the  fourth  general 
council  of  Lateran,  in  1215.  The  Annals  give  the  obituaries 
of  some  good  men,  whose  lives  redeemed  the  c^  from  the 
character  for  baHsariiy,  which  its  secular  literature  would 
seem  to  justify.  Amongst  these  we  find  the  ^obituary  of 
Catholicus  O'Duffjr,  in  1201 ;  of  Uaireirghe,  '  one  of  the 
noble  sages  of  Clonmacnois,  a  man  ^ill  of  the  love  of  Qod 
and  of  every  virtue ;'  of  Conn  O'Melly,  bishop  of  Annagh- 
down,  *a  teansparently  bright  gem  of  the  Church;'  of 
Donnell  O'Brollaghan,  '  a  prior,  a  noble  senior,  a  sage  illus- 
trious for  his  intelligence  ;'  and  of  many  others.     A  great 
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nnmber  of  monasteries  were  also  founded,  especiaUj  hj  the 
Anfflo-Normans,  wlio  appear  to  have  had  periodiciJ  fits  of 
'pieby  after  periodical  temptations  to  replenish  their  coffers 
ant  of  their  neighbours'  property. 


Section  V. 

Begulations  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  f(yr  the  office  of 

Viceroy  or  Justiciary  oflrelomd. 

Henij  ni.  succeeded  his  father,  John,  while  only  in  his 
tenth  year.  -  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  ap^ 
pointed  protector  of  the  kii^dom  and  the  king.  The  young 
monarch  was  hastily  crowned  at  Grloucester,  with  but 
littl«  of  the  usual  ceremony.  Had  the  wise  and  good  earl 
lx7ed  to  administer  affairs  for  a  longer  period,  it  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to.  both  countries.  Geoffrey  de  Marisco  still 
continued  governor  of  Ireland.  Afflairs  in  England  were 
in  an  extremely  critical  position.  The  profligate  Isabella 
had  returned  to  her  first  husband,  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  whom 
she  had  before  forsaken  for  king  John.  Gloucester,  London, 
and  Kent,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  J)auphin  of  France* 
Some  few  acts  of  justice  to  Ireland  were  the  result;  but 
when  justice  is  only  awarded  firom  motives  of  fear  or  inte^ 
rest,  it  bec(»nes  worse  than  worthless  as  a  mode  of  concilia^ 
tion.  Such  justice,  however,  as  was  granted,  only  beuefited 
the  Anglo-Norman  settlers;  the  'mere  Irish'  were  a  raop 
devoted  to  ^under  and  extermination, 

In  consequence  of  complaints  from  the  Ei^gHsb  barons  in 
Ireland,  a  modified  form  of  Magna  Cbarta  was  gpranted  to 
tibem,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  proqlaimed,  with  specit^l 
promises  of  reparation  to  the  nobles  whom  Johu  had 
oppressed.  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  also  pardoned  and  recalled ; 
but  it  was  specially  provided  that  the  Irish  should  have  no 
share  in  such  fisbvours ;  aad  the  viceroy  was  charged  to  see 
that  no  native  of  the  country  obtained  cathedral  prefer^ 
ment.  This  piece  el  injustice  was  annulled  through  the 
inierferenpe  of  Pope  Honorius  IH. 

In  1217  the  young  king,  or  rather  his  advisers,  sent  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  to  that  city  to  levy  a  '  tallage'  or  tax 

o2 
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for  the  royal  benefit.  The  archbishop  and  the  justiciary 
were  directed  to  represent  to  the  '  Kings  of  Ireland,'  and 
the  barons  holding  direct  firom  the  crown,  that  their  liber- 
ality would  not  be  forgotten  ;  bnt  neither  the  politeness  of 
the  address  nor  the  benevolence  of  the  promise  were  practi- 
cally appreciated,  probably  because  neither  were  believed 
to./be  sincere,  and  the  king's  coffers  were  not  much  re- 
plenished. 

Arrangements  were  now  made  defining  the  powers  of  the 
viceroy  or  justiciary.  The  earhest  details  on  the  subject 
are  embodied  in  an  agreement  between  Henry  III.  and 
Gteoflfrey  de  Marisco,  sealed  at  Oxford,  in  March  1220,  in 
presence  of  the  papal  legate,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
many  of  the  nobility. 

By  these  regulations  the  justiciary  was  bound  to  account 
in  the  exchequer  of  Dublin  for  all  taxes  and  aids  received 
in  Ireland  for  the  royal  purse.  He  was  to  defray  all 
expenses  for  the  mainte^nance  of  the  king's  castles  and 
lands  out  of  the  revenues.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the 
country  were  taxed,  either  direc%  or  indirectly,  for  the 
support  of  the  invaders.  The  king's  castles  were  to  be 
kept  by  loyal  and  proper  constables,  who  were  obliged  to 
give  hostages.  Indeed,  so  little  faith  had  the  English  kings 
in  the  loyalty  of  their  own  subjects,  that  the  justiciary 
himself  was  obliged  to  give  a  hostage  as  security  for  his 
own  behaviour.  Neither  does  the  same  viceroy  appear  to 
have  benefited  trade,  for  he  is  accused  of  exacting  wine, 
clothing,  and  victuals,  without  payment  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Dublin. 

In  1221  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Henry  of  liondon, 
was  made  governor.  He  obtained  the  name  of  '  Scorch 
Villain,'  from  having  cast  into  the  fire  the  leases  of  the 
tenants  oi  his  see,  whom  he  had  cited  to  produce  these 
documents  in  his  court.  The  enraged  landholders  attacked 
the  attendants,  and  laid  hands  on  the  archbishop,  who  was 
compelled  to  do  them  justice,  from  fear  of  personal  violence. 
When  such  was  the  mode  of  government  adopted  by  Eng- 
lish officials,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land have  not  inherited  very  ardent  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  crown  and  constitution  of  that  country. 
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Such  serions  complaints  were  made  of  the  unjaBt  go* 
vernor,  that  Hemy  was  at  last  obliged  to  check  his  rapacity. 
Probably  he  was  all  the  more  willing  to  do  so,  in  conse* 
qnence  of  some  encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogative. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pem1n*oke,  who  had  ob- 
taboed  the  pardon  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  a  fend  arose  between 
the  latter  and  the  son  of  his  former  Mend.  In  consequence 
of  this  quarrel,  all  Meath  was  ravaged,  Hugh  O'Neill  hav« 
ing  joiiied  De  Lacy  in  the  conflict. 

Some  of  the  Lish  chieftaros  now  tried  to  obtain  protec- 
tion from  the  rapacity  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons,  by 
paying  an  annual  stipend  to  the  crown;  but  the  crown, 
though  graciously  pleased  to  accept  anything  which  might 
he  offered,  still  held  to  its  royal  prerogative  of  disposing  of 
Irish  property  as  appeared  most  convenient  to  royal  inte- 
rests, l^ough  Cathal  Crovderg  had  made  arrangements 
with  Hemy  HE.,  at  an  immense  sacrifice,  to  secnre  his 
property,  that  monarch  accepted  his  money,  but^  never* 
theless,  bestowed  the  whole  province  of  Oonnaught  shortly 
after  on  Bichard  de  Burgo. 

Crovderg  had  retired  into  a  Franciscan  monastery  at 
Knockmoy,  which  he  had  founded,  and  there  he  was 
interred  nobly  and  honourably.  After  his  death  there  were 
no  less  than  three  claimants  for  his  dignity.  De  Burgo 
claimed  it  in  right  of  the  royal  gift :  Hugh  Cathal  claimed 
it  as  heir  to  his  &ther,  Crovderg ;  Turlough  claimed  it  for 
the  love  of  fighting,  inherent  in  the  Celtic  race ;  and  a 
general  guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  by  the  three  parties, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  each  individual.  For  the  next  ten  years 
the  history  of  the  country  is  the  history  of  deadly  feuds 
between  the  native  princes,  careibUy  fomented  by  the  En- 
glish settlers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  make  them  extermi* 
i^te  each  other. 

The  quarrel  for  the  possession  of  Connaught  began  in  the 
year  1225.  The  Anglo-Normans  had  a  large  army  at  Ath- 
lone,  and  Hugh  Cathal  went  to  claim  their  assistance.  The 
lord  justice  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army;  they 
marched  into  Connaught,  and  soon  became  masters  of  the 
situation.  Boderic's  sons  at  once  submitted,  but  only  to 
bide  their  time.    During  these  hostilities  the  English  of 
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Desmond,  and  O'Brien,  a  Thomond  prince,  assisied  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Cork,  invaded  the  southern  part  of  Gonnanght 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  In  the  previous  year,  1224,  *  the 
com  remained  unreaped  untQ  the  festival  of  St.  Brigid 
[1st  Feb.},  when  the  ploughing  was  going  on.'  A  famine 
also  occurred,  and  was  followed  by  severe  sickness.  Well 
might  the  friar  historian  exclaim :  *  Woeful  was  the  mis- 
fortune which  God  permitted  to  &11  upon  the  west  province 
in  Ireland  at  that  time ;  for  the  young  warriors  did  not 
spare  each  other,  but  preyed  and  plundered  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  Women  and  children,  the  feeble  and  the 
lowly  poor,  perished  by  cold  and  famine  in  this  year.' 

O'lf  eill  had  inaugurated  Turlough  at  Oamfree.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  popular  claimant.  The  northern 
chieftains  then  returned  home.  As  soon  as  the  English  lefb 
Oonnaught,  Turlough  again  revolted.  Hugh  Cathal  recalled 
his  allies ;  and  the  opposite  party,  finding  their  cause  hope* 
less,  joined  him  in  such  numbers  that  Boderic*s  sons  fled 
for  refuge  to  Hugh  O'NeOl.  The  Annalfl  suggest  that  the 
English  might  weU  respond  when  called  on,  *  for  their  spirit 
was  fresh,  and  their  struggle  trifling.'  Again  we  find  it 
recorded  that  the  com  remained  unreaped  until  after  the 
festival  of  St.  Brigid.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  harvest 
was  not  gathered  in,  but  that  there  was  any  harvest  to 
gather. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Hugh  O'Connor  was  captured  by 
his  English  allies,  and  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  their 
vengeance  on  some  pretence,  had  not  earl  Marshall  rescued 
him  by  force  of  arms.  He  escorted  him  out  of  the  court, 
and  brought  him  safely  to  Oonnaught;  but  his  son  and 
daughter  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Hugh  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  retaliating.  A  conference  was 
appointed  to  take  place  near  Athlone,  between  him  and 
WiUiam  de  Marisco,  'Son  of  the  lord  justice.  When  in 
sight  of  the  English  knights,  the  Irish  prince  rushed  on 
William,  aad  seized  him,  while  his  followers  captured  his 
attendants^  one  of  whom,  the  constable  of  Athlone,  was 
killed  in  the  fray.  Hugh  then  proceeded  to  plunder  and 
bum  the  town,  and  to  rescue  his  son  and  daughter,  and 
some  Oonnaught  chieftains. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1227,  Turlongh  again  took 
arms.  The  English  had  fonnd  it  convenient  to  change  sides, 
ajid  assisted  him. with  all  their  forces.  Probably  they 
feared  the  brave  Hngh,  and  were  jealous  of  the  very  power 
they  had  helped  him  to  obtain.  Hugh  Boderio  attacked 
the  northern  districts,  with  Bichard  de  Bnrgo.  Tnrlongh 
Boderic  maox^hed  to  the  peninsula  of  Bindown,  with  the 
viceroy.  Hugh  Crovderg  had  a  narrow,  escape,  near  the 
Curlien  monntains,  where  his  wife  was  captured  by  the 
English.  The  following  year  he  appears  to  have  been 
reconciled  to  the  lord  deputy,  for  he  was  killed  in  his 
house  by  an  Englishman,  in  revenge  for  a  liberty  he  had 
iaken  with  a  woman. 

After  the  death  of  Hugh .  O'Connor,  the  brothers  who 
had  first  fought  against  him  now  b^^  to  fight  with  each 
other.  The  English  helped  to  foment  the  discord,  on  the 
principle  of  dividing  the  national  forces  as  the  best  method 
of  advancing  their  own  power.  The  lord  justice  took  part 
with  Hugh,  the  younger  brother,  who  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  Connaught  men,  although  Turlongh  had 
already  been  inaugurated  by  O'Neill.  A  third  competitor 
now  started  up ;  this  was  Felim,  brother  to  Hugh  O'Connor. 
Some  of  the  chieftains  declared  that  they  would  not  serve  a 
prince  who  acknowledged  English  rule,  and  obliged  Hugh 
to  renounce  his  allegiance.  But  this  question  was  settled 
with  great  promptitude.  Bichard  de  Burgo  took  the  field, 
desolated  the  country — if,  indeed,  there  was  anything  left 
to  desolate — skilled  Donn  Oge  Mageraghty,  fheir  bravest 
champion,  expelled  Hugh,  and  proclaimed  Felim. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  of  short  duration.  In  1231 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  MeeHck,  despite  the  most  solemn 
guarantees,  by  the  very  man  who  had  so  lately  enthroned 
him.  Hugh  was  reinstated,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year 
Felim  was  released.  He  now  assembled  his  forces  again, 
and  attacked  Hugh,  whom  he  killed,  with  several  of  his 
relations,  and  many  English  and  Irish  chieftains.  His 
next  exploit  was  to  demolish  the  casties  of  Galway ;  Dun- 
annon,  on  the  river  Suck,  Boscommon ;  Hag's  Castle,  on 
Lough  Mask ;  and  Castle  Bich,  on  Lough  Corrib ;  all  of 
ir\a6h  had  been  erected  by  Boderic's  sons  and  their  English 
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allies.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  soon  turned.  The  invincible 
De  Burgo  entered  Connaught  once  more,  and  plundered 
without  mercy.  In  a  pitched  battle  the  English  gained  the 
day,  principally  through  the  skill  of  their  cavalry  and  tlie 
protection  of  their  coats-of-mail. 

Felim  fled  to  the  north,  and  sought  refuge  with  O'Don- 
nell  of  Tir-Oonnell.  O'Flaherty,  who  had  always  been 
hostile  to  Felim,  joined  the  English,  and,  by  the  help  af 
his  boats,  they  were  able  to  lay  waste  the  islands  of  Cle^w 
Bay.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  carried  offl 
The  victorious  forces  now  laid  siege  to  a  castle  on  the 
rock  of  Lough  Key,  in  Roscommon,  which  was  held  for 
O'Connor  by  Mac  Dermod.  They  succeeded  in  taking  it, 
but  soon  lost  their  possession  by  the  quick-witted  cleverness 
of  an  Irish  soldier,  who  closed  the  gates  on  them  when  they 
set  out  on  a  plundering  expedition.  The  fortress  was  at 
once  demolished,  that  it  might  not  fall  into  English  hands 
again. 

When  WOliam  Pembroke  died,  a.d.  1231,  he  bequeathed 
his  offices  and  large  estates  in  England  and  Ireland  to  his 
brother,  Bichard,  who  is  described  by  the  chroniclers  as  a 
model  of  manly  beauiy.  Henry  III.  prohibited  his  admis- 
sion to  the  inheritance,  and  charged  him  with  treason.  The 
earl  escaped  to  Ireland,  and  took  possession  of  the  lands 
and  castles  of  the  family,  waging  war  upon  the  king  until 
his  rights  were  acknowledged.  In  1232  Henry  had  granted 
the  justiciary  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  with  other  valu- 
able privileges,  to  Hubert  de  Burgo.  Earl  Bichard  sup- 
ported him  against  the  adventurers  from  Poitou  and 
Bretagne,  on  whom  the  weak  king  had  begun  to  lavish  his 
favours.  The  Parliament  and  the  barons  remonstrated,  and 
threatened  to  dethrone  Henry,  if  he  persevered  in  being 
governed  by  foreigners.  And  well  they  might ;  for  one  of 
these  needy  men,  Pierre  de  Rivaulx,  had  obtained  a  grant 
for  life  of  nearly  every  office  and  emolument  in  Ireland ; 
amongst  others  we  And  mention  of  '  the  vacant  sees,  and 
the  Jews  in  Ireland.'  Henry  did  his  best  to  get  his  own 
views  carried  out;  but  earl  Bichard  leagued  with  the 
Welsh  princes,  and  expelled  the  intruders  from  the  towns 
and  castles  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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Tlie  king's  foreign  advisers  determined  to  destroy  their 
great  enemy  as  speedily  as  possible.  Their  plan  was  deeply 
laid.  They  despatched  letters  to  Ireland,  signed  by  twelve 
privy  connciilors,  reqiiirmg  the  viceroy  and  barons  to  seize 
^  his  castles,  bribing  them  with  a  promise  of  a  share  in  his 
lands.  The  wily  Anglo-Normans  demanded  a  charter, 
specifying  which  portion  of  his  property  each  individual 
should  have.  They  obtained  the  document,  signed  with  the 
royal  seal,  which  had  been  purloined  for  the  occasion  from 
the  ohanceUor.  The  Anglo-Normans  acted  with  detestable 
dissimulation.  Oeofi&ey  de  Marisco  tried  to  worm  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  man  on  whose  destruction  he  was 
bent.  On  the  1st  of  April  1232,  a  conference  was  arranged 
to  take  place  on  the  Cum^h  of  Kildare.  The  viceroy  was 
accompanied  by  De  Lacy,  De  Burgo,  and  a  large  number  of 
soldiers  and  mercenaries.  The  earl  was  attended  by  a  few 
knights  and  the  false  De  Marisco.  He  declined  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  barons,  who  refused  to  restore  his 
castles.  The  treacherous  De  Marisco  withdrew  from  him 
at  this  moment,  and  he  suddenly  found  himself  overpowered 
by  numbers.  With  the  thoughtfuhiess  of  true  heroism,  he 
ordered  some  of  his  attendants  to  hasten  away  with  his 
young  brother,  Walter.  Nearly  all  his  retainers  had  been 
bribed  to  forsake  him  in  the  moment  of  danger ;  and  now 
that  the  few  who  obeyed  his  last  command  were  gone,  he 
had  to  contend  single-handed  with  the  multitude.  His 
personal  bravery  was  not  a  little  feared,  and  the  coward 
barons,  who  were  either  a&aid  or  ashamed  to  attack  him 
individually,  urged  on  their  soldiers,  until  he  was  com- 
pletely surrounded.  The  earl  laid  prostrate  six:  of  his  foes, 
clove  one  knight  to  the  middle,  and  struck  off  the  hands  of 
another,  before  he  was  captored.  Afc  last  the  soldiers 
aimed  at  the  feet  of  his  spirited  steed,  until  they  were  cut 
off,  and  by  this  piece  of  cruelty  brought  its  rider  to  the 
ground.  A  treacherous  stab  from  behind,  with  a  long 
knife,  plunged  to  the  haft  in  his  back,  completed  the 
bloody  work. 

The  earl  was  borne  off,  apparently  lifeless,  to  one  of  his 
own  castles,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  viceroy.  It  is 
sud  that  even  his  surgeon  was  bribed  to  prevent  his  re* 
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covery.  Before  snbmitting  his  wounds  to  the  necess&ry 
treatment,  he  prepared  for  death,  and  received  the  last 
sacraments.  He  died  peaceMly,  clasping  a  cracifix,  on 
Palm  Sonday,  the  sixteenth  day  after  his  treacherous 
capture.  And  thus  expired  'the  flower  of  chivaby/  and 
the  grandson  of  Strongbow,  the  very  man  to  whom  En- 
gland owed  so  much  of  her  Irish  possessions. 

It  conld  not  fail  to  be  remarked  by  the  Irish  annalists, 
that  the  first  Anglo*Norman  settlers  had  been  sing^olarlj 
onfoitunate.  They  can  scarcely  be .  blamed  for  supposing 
that  these  misfortunes  were  a  judgment  for  their  crimes. 
Before  the  middle  of  this  centniy  (^e  thirteenth)  three  oi 
the  most  important  families  had  become  extinct.  De  Lacy, 
lord  of  Meath,  died  in  1241,  infirm  and  blind ;  his  property 
lyas  inherited  by  his  grand*daughters,  in  defsiult  of  a  male 
heir.  Pembroke  died  £rom  wounds  reeeived  at  a  touma-» 
ment.  Walter,  who  succeeded  him,  also  died  without  issue. 
The  property  came  at  length  to  Anselm,  a  younger- brother^ 
who  also  died  childless;  and  it  was  eventually  portioned 
out  among  the  females  of  the  family. 

It  is  said  Henry  III.  expressed  deep  grief  when  he 
heard  of  earl  Richard's  unfortunate  end,  and  that  he  en-* 
deavoured  to  have  restitution  made  to  the  &mily.  Geofirey 
de  Mansco  was  banished.  His  son,  William,  conspired 
against  the  king,  and  even  employed  an  assassin  to  kill 
him.  The  man  would  have  probably  accomplished  his 
purpose,  had  he  not  been  discovered  acoidentaily  by  one  of 
the  queen's  maids,  hid  under  the  straw  of  the  royal  bed. 
The  real  traitor  was  eventually  captured,  drawn  at  horses' 
tails  to  London,  and  hanged  with  the  usual  barbarities. 

His  miserable  fiather,  who  had  been  thrice  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  and  a  peer  of  that  country  and  of  England,  died  in 
exile,  *  pitifiilly,  yet  undeserving  of  pity,  for  his  own  treason 
against  the  unfortunate  earl  Biohard,  and  his  son's  treason 
against  the  king.'  Such  were  the  men  who  governed  Ire* 
land  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Treachery  seems  to  have  been  the  recognised  plan  of 
capturing  an  enemy.  In  1236  this  method  was  attempted 
by  the  government,  in  order  to  get  Felim  O'Connor  into 
their  power.    He  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Ath- 
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lane,  bat,  forfconately  for  himself,  lie  discoYered  the  designs 
of  his  enemies  soon  enough  to  effect  his  escape. '  He  was 
poTsaed  to  Sligo.  From  thence  he  fled  to  Tir-Connell, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  Cave  of  Adnllam  at  that 
period;  though  there  were  so  many  discontented  persons,  and 
it  was  so  difficult  to  know  which  party  any  individual  would 
espouse  continuously,  that  the  Adullamites  were  tolerably 
numerous.  Turlough's  son,  Brian  O'Connor,  was  now  in- 
Tested  with  the  government  of  Connaught  by  the  English, 
until  some  more  promising  candidate  should  appear.  But 
even  their  support  failed  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  field. 
Felim  returned  the  foUowing  year,  and  after  defeating  the 
soldierB  of  the  lord  justice,  made  Brian's  people  take  to 
flight  so  eflectuaUy,  that  none  of  Eoderic's  descendants 
ever  again  attempted  even  to  possess  their  ancestral  lands. 

The  Four  Masters  have  the  foUowing  graphic  entary 
under  the  year  1236 :  '  Heavy  rains,  harsh  weather,  and 
much  war  prevailed  in  this  year.'  The  Annals  of  Kilronan 
a]so  give  a  fearful  account  of  the  wars,  the  weather,  and 
the  crimes.  They  mention  that  Brian's  people  burned  the 
church  of  Lnlagh  Brochada  over  the  heads  of  O'Elynn's 
people,  while  it  was  Ml  of  women,  children,  and  nuns,  and 
had  three  priests  in  it.  There  wei:e  so  many  raids  on  cows, 
that  the  unfortunate  animals  must  have  had  a  miserable 
existence.  How  a  single  cow  survived  the  amount  of 
driving  hither  and  thither  they  endured,  considering  their 
natural  love  of  ease  and  contemplative  habits,  is  certainly 
a  mystery.  In  the  year  1288,  the  Annals  mention  that  the 
English  erected  castles  in  Connaught,  principally  in  the 
territory  from  which  the  O'Mahertys  had  been  expelled. 
This  £emiily,  however,  became  very  powerful  in  that  part  of 
the  country  in  which  they  now  settled. 

As  Connaught  had  been  fairly  depopulated,  and  its  kings 
and  princes  nearly  annihilated,  the  English  turned  their 
attention  to  Ulster,  where  they  wished  to  carry  out  the  same 
policy.  The  lord  justice  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  led  an  army 
thither,  and  deposed  MacLoughlin,  giving  the  government 
to  O'Neill's  son;  but  MacLoughlin  obtained  rule  again, 
after  a  battle  fought  the  following  year  at  Camteel. 

Li  1240  the  king  of  Connaught  went  to  England  to  com- 
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plain  personally  of  De  Bnrgo's  oppressions  and  exactions ; 
but  his  mission,  as  might  be  expected,  was  fruitless,  al- 
thongh  he  was  received  courteonsly,  and  the  king  wrote  to 
the  lord  justice  'to  pluck  out  by  the  root  that  &nitless 
sycamore,  De  Bnrgo,  which  the  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  inso- 
lence of  his  power,  hath  planted  in  these  parts.'  However, 
we  find  that  Henry  was  thankM  to  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  the  *  fruitless  sycamore'  only  two  years  nfteaCy  in 
an  expedition  against  the  king  of  France.  He  died  on  the 
voyage  to  Bordeaux,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter. 
In  1241  More  O'Donnell,  lord  of  Tir-Connell,died  inAssaroe, 
in  the  monastic  habit.  In  1244  EeHm  O'Connor,  and  some 
Irish  chieftains  accompanied  the  then  viceroy,  FitzGerald, 
to  Wales,  where  Henry  had  requested  their  assistance. 

The  king  was  nearly  starved  out,  the  Irish  reinforoo- 
ments  were  long  in  coming  over,  and  the  delay  was  visited 
on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  justiciary,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  office.     John  de  Marisco  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

In  1257  there  was  a  fierce  conflict  between  the  Irish, 
under  Godfrey  O'Donnell,  and  the  English,  commanded  by 
Maurice  FitzGerald.  The  conflict  took  place  at  Greadran- 
knie,  near  Sligo.  The  leaders  engaged  in  single  combat, 
and  were  both  severely  wounded  :  eventually  the  invaders 
were  defeated  and  expelled  from  Lower  Gonnaught.  God- 
frey's wound  prevented  him  from,  following  up  his  success, 
aud  soon  afber  the  two  chieftains  died.  The  death  of 
O'Donnell  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
During  his  illness,  Brian  O'Neill  sent  to  demand  hostages 
from  the  Cinel-Connaill.  The  messengers  fled  the  moment 
they  had  fulfilled  their  commission.  For  all  reply,  O'Don- 
nell commanded  his  people  to  assemble,  to  place  him  on  his 
bier,  and  to  bear  him  forth  at  their  head.  And  thus  they 
met  the  enemy.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Swilly,  in  Donegal.  O'Donnell's  army  conquered. 
The  hero's  bier  was  laid  down  in  the  street  of  a  little  vil- 
lage at  Connal,  near  Letterkenny,  and  there  he  died. 

O'Neill  again  demanded  hostages;  but  while  the  men 
deliberated  what  answer  they  should  give,  Donnell  Oge  re- 
turned from  Scotland,  and  though  he  was  but  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  he  was  elected  chieftain.     The  same  year  the 
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long-dicraused  title  of  Monarch  of  Irelaaid  was  conferred  on 
O'Neill  by  some  of  the  Irish  kings.  After  a  conference  at 
Caol  nisge,  O'Neill  and  O'Connor  tnmed  their  forces  against 
the  English,  and  a  battle  was  fonght  near  Downpatrick, 
where  the  Irish  were  defeated.  O'Neill  was  killed,  with 
fifteen  of  the  O'Eaues  and  many*  other  chieftains,  a.d.  1260. 
The  English  were  commanded  by  the  then  viceroy,  Stephen 
Longesp6,  who  was  murdered  soon  after  by  his  own  people. 

In  the  south  the  English  suffered  a  severe  reverse.  The 
Gteraldinea  were  defeated  by  Connor  O'Brien  in  Thamond, 
and  again  at  Eolgarvan,  near  l^enmare,  by  Eineen  Mac- 
Garthy.  The  Annals  of  InnisMlen  give  long  details  of  this 
engagement,  the  site  of  which  is  still  pointed  out  by  the 
country  people.  John  EitzThomas,  the  founder  of  the 
Dominican  monastery  at  Tralee,  was  killed.  The  Mac- 
Carthys  immediately  proceeded  to  level  all  the  castles 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  English ;  they  were  very 
numerous  in  that  district.  Soon  after  the  hero  of  the 
fight  was  killed  himself  by  the  De  Courcys. 

After  the  defeat  narrated  above,  Hanmer  says,  Hhe 
Geraldines  dared  not  put  a  plough  into  the  ground  in  Des- 
mond.' The  next  year,  1262,  Mac  William  Burke  marched 
with  a  great  army  as  far  as  Elphin.  He  was  joined  by.the 
lord  justice  and  John  de  Yerdun.  They  marked  out  a 
place  for  a  castle  at  Roscommon,  and  plundered  all  that 
remained  after  Hugh  O'Connor  in  Connaught.  He,  in  his 
turn,  counterbumed  and  plundered  so  successftilly,  that  the 
English  were  glad  to  ask  for  peace.  The  result  y^  a  con- 
ference at  the  ford  of  Doire-Chuire.  A  peace  was  concluded, 
after  which  Hugh  O'Connor  and  Mac  William  Burke  slept 
together  in  the  one  bed,  cheer^lly  and  happily ;  and  the 
English  left  the  country  on  the  next  day,  after  bidding 
farewell  to  O'Connor. 

After  this  fraternal  demonstration,  Burke  led  an  army 
into  Desmond,  and  an  engagement  took  place  with  Mac- 
Garthy  on  the  side  of  Mangerton  mountain,  where  both 
English  and  Irish  suffered  great  losses.  Gerald  Koche, 
who  was  said  to  be  the  third  best  knight  of  his  time  in 
Ireland,  was  slain  by  MacCarthy.  Burke  was  soon  after 
created  earl  of  Ulster.      He  and  FitzGerald  waged  war 
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against  each  other  in  1264,  and  desolated  the  conntiy  with 
their  raids.  The  lord  justice  sided  ivith  EitzGbnJd,  who 
succeeded  in  taking  all  Burke's  castles  in  Oonnanght. 

The  quarrels  of  the  invaders  now  became  so  general  that 
even  the  lord  justice  was  seized  at  a  conference  by  Fitz- 
Maurice  FitzG^erald,  and  was  detained  prisoner,  with  several 
other  nobles,  for  some  time.  During  the  wars  between  De 
Burgo  (or  Burke)  and  FitzGterald,  the  good  people  of  Boss 
threatened  to  defend  their  town  from  aU  invaders ;  and  to 
effect  this  purpose  the  council  commanded  all  the  citizens 
to  assist  in  erecting  the  necessary  fortifications.  Even  the 
ladies  and  clergy  took  part  in  the  works,  which  were  soon 
and  successfully  completed. 

An  Anglo-Norman  poet  commemorated  this  event  in 
verse,  and  celebrates  the  feune  of  Rose,  a  lady  who  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  undertaking,  both  by  her  presence  and 
her  liberal  donations.  He  informs  us  first  of  the  reason  for 
this  undertaking.  It  was  those  two  troublesome  knights, 
*sire  Morice  e  sire  Wauter,'  who  would  not  permit  the 
world  to  be  at  peace.  He  assures  us  that  the  citizens  of 
New  Boss  were  most  anxious  for  peace,  because  they  were 
merchants,  and  had  an  extensive  trade,  which  was  quite 
true;  but  he  adds  that  they  were  determined  to  defend 
their  rights  if  attacked,  which  was  also  true. 

Felim  O'Connor  died  in  1265.  The  Four  Masters  give 
his  obituary  thus :  *  Felim,  son  of  Gathal  Crovderg  O'Con- 
nor, the  defender  and  supporter  of  his  own  province,  and  of 
his  &iendft  on  every  side,  the  expeller  and  plunderer  of  his 
foes ;  a  man  full  of  hospitality,  prowess,  and  renown ;  the 
exalter  of  the  clerical  orders  and  men  of  science  ;  a  worthy 
materies  [sic]  of  a  king  of  Ireland  for  his  nobiliiy,  personal 
shape,  heroism,  wisdom,  clemency,  and  truth ;  died,  after 
the  victory  of  unction  and  penance,  in  the  monastery  of  tho 
Dominican  fiiars  at  Boscommon,  which  he  had  himself 
granted  to  God  and  that  order.' 

'  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hugh, '  who  committed  hia 
regal  depredation  in  Offaly.'  It  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered a  customary  thing  for  a  new  sovereign  to  signalise 
himself,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  some  display  of  this  de- 
scription.   He  succeeded  so  well  in  this  same  depredation, 
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that  the  lord  justice  was  alarmed,  and  came  to  assist  De 
Burgo.  The  latter  proposed  a  conference  at  Carrick-on- 
Sbannon;  but  Hngh  O'Connor  suspected  treachery,  and 
contrived  to  get  the  earVs  brother,  William  Oge,  into  his 
hands  before  the  conference  commenced.  The  earl  *  passed 
the  night  in  sadness  and  sorrow/  At  daybreak  a  fierce 
conflict  ensued.  Turlough  O'Brien,  who  was  coming  to 
assist  the  Gonnacians,  was  met  on  his  way,  and  slain  in 
angle  combat  by  De  Burgo.  But  his  death  was  fearfully 
avenged;  great  numbers  of  the  English  were  slain,  and 
immense  spoils  were  taken  from  them.  De  Burgo  died  the 
following  year,  in  Cblway  castle,  after  a  short  illness,  a.d. 
1271. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A,D.  1271  TO  A.D.  1867. 

THE  BUEKES  AND  THE  GERALDINES.— BEUCE  INVADES 
IEELAND.— THE  STATUTE  OF  KILKENNY  AND  ITS 
EFFECTS. 

CoNTEMFOBABY  EvBNTS :  Eodolph  of  Hapsbuig  Emperor  of  Germany  — 
The  Sicilian  Vespers — ^Wales  annexed  to  England — Eobert  Bruce 
crowned  King  of  Scotland — Knights  Templars  established — ^Murder 
of  Edward  II. — ^Benedict  XII.  Pope — ^Edward  HI.  invades  France — 
Battles  of  Crecy  and  Foictiers — ^Wickliffe  preaches  in  England. 


Section  I.     The  Burkes  <md  the  OeraJdines. 

THE  Anglo-Normans  had  now  lield  possession  of  a  small 
portion  of  Ireland  for  nearly  a  century.  But'  their 
rule  had  not  been  beneficial  either  to  themselves  or  to  the 
Irish.  The  latter,  already  but  too  willing  to  engage  in 
petty  wars  with  each  other,  had  a  new  opportunity  of 
exercising  this  propensity.  The  former  never  made  them- 
selves sufficiently  popular  to  secure  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  suffer  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  living  in  a  continual  state  of  apprehension. 

Henry  IH.  died  in  1272,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-six  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  I.,  who  wais  in  the 
Holy  Land  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  In  1257  his 
father  had  made  him  a  grant  of  Ireland,  with  the  express 
condition  that  it  should  not  be  separated  from  England.  It 
would  appear  as  if  there  had  been  some  apprehensions  of 
such  an  event  since  the  time  of  prince  John.  The  English 
monarchs  apparently  wished  the  benefit  of  English  laws  to 
be  extended  to  the  native  population,  but  their  desire  was 
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invariablj  frustrated  by  sucli  of  their  nobles  as  had  ob- 
tained grants  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  whose  object  appears 
to  have  been  the  extermination,  or,  if  this  was  not  pos- 
sible, the  depression  of  the  Irish  race. 

Ireland  was  at  this  time  convnlsed  by  domestic  dissen- 
sions. Sir  Robert  D'UflEbrd,  the  justiciary,  was  accused  of 
fomenting  the  discord ;  but  he  appears  to  have  considered 
that  he  only  did  his  duty  to  his  royal  master.  When  sent  for 
into  EngWd,  to  account  for  his  conduct,  he  '  satisfied  the 
king  that  all  was  not  true  that  he  was  charged  withal ;  and  ' 
for  farther  contentment  yielded  this  reason,  that  in  policy 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  wink  at  one  knave  cutting  off 
another,  and  that  would  save  the  king's  coffers,  and  pur- 
chase peace  to  the  land.  Whereat  the  king  smiled,  and  bid 
him  return  to  Ireland.'  The  saving  was  questionable  ;  for 
to  prevent  an  insurrection  by  timely  concession,  is  incom- 
parably less  expensive  than  to  suppress  it  when  it  has 
arisen.  The  '  purchase  of  peace '  was  equally  visionary  ; 
for  the  Irish  never  appear  to  have  been  able  to  sit  down 
quietly  under  unjust  oppression,  however  hopeless  resist- 
ance might  be. 

As  the  viceroys  were  allowed  a  handsome  income,  they 
were  naturally  anxious  to  keep  their  post.  The  first  men- 
tion of  salary  is  that  granted  to  Geoffirey  de  Marisco.  By 
letters  patent,  dated  at  Westminster,  July  4th,  1226,  he 
was  allowed  an  annual  stipend  of  580Z.  This  was  a  con- 
lidarable  sum  for  times  when  wheat  was  only  2$.  a  quarter, 
fiht  hogs  28.  each,  and  French  wine  28,  a  gallon. 

Hugh  O'Connor  renewed  hostilities  in  1272,  by  destroy- 
ing the  English  castle  of  Roscommon.  He  died  soon  afber, 
and  his  successor  had  but  brief  enjoyment  of  his  dignity. 
In  1277  a  horrible  act  of  treachery  took  place,  which  the 
nnfortnnate  Irish  specially  mention  in  their  remonstrance 
to  Pope  John  XXII.,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  double- 
dealing  of  the  English  and  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  then  in  Ireland.  Thomas  de  Glare  obtained  a 
grant  of  Thomond  from  Edward  I.  It  had  already  been 
secured  to  its  rightful  owners,  the  O'Briens,  who  probably 
paid,  as  was  usual,  an  immense  fine  for  liberty  to  keep  their 
own  property.     The  English  earl  knew  he  could  only  ob- 
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tain  possession  by  treachery  ;  he  therefore  leagued  with  Roe 
O'Brien,  *  so  that  they  entered  into  gossipred  with  each. 
other,  and  took  vows  by  bells  and  relics  to  retain  mutual 
friendship  ;'  or,  as  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois  have  it, '  they 
swore  to  each  other  all  the  oaths  in  Munster,  as  bells,  relics 
of  saints,  and  bachalls,  to  be  true  to  each  other  for  ever.' 

The  unfortunate  Irish  prince  little  suspected  all  the  false 
oaths  his  friend  had  taken,  or  all  the  villainy  he  pretnecli- 
tated.  There  was  another  claimant  for  the  crown  as  usnal, 
Turlough  O'Brien.  He  was  defeated,  but  nevertheless  the 
earl  turned  to  his  side,  got  Briau  Boe  into  his  hands,  and 
had  him  dragged  to  death  between  horses.  The  wretched 
perpetrator  of  this  diabolical  deed  gained  little  by  his 
crime,  for  0'Brien*s  sons  obtained  a  victory  over  him  the 
following  year.  At  one  time  he  was  so  hard  pressed  as  to  be 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,  after  living  on  horse-flesh 
for  several  days.  In  1281  the  unprincipled  earl  tried  the 
game  of  dissension,  and  set  up  Donough,  the  son  of  the  man. 
he  had  murdered,  against  Tui»lough,  whom  he  had  supported 
just  before.  But  Donough  was  slain  two  years  after,  and 
Turlough  continued  master  of  Thomond  until  his  death,  in 
1306.    De  Clare  was  slain  by  the  O'Briens,  in  1286. 

In  1280  the  Irish  who  lived  near  the  Anglo-Norman 
settlers  presented  a  petition  to  the  English  king,  praying 
that  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  En- 
glish law.  Edward  issued  a  writ  to  the  then  lord  justice, 
D'Ufford,  desiring  him  to  assemble  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  *  land  of  Ireland,'  to  deliberate  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  writ  was  not  attended  to ;  and  even  if  it  had 
been,  the  lords  *  spiritual  and  temporal '  appear  to  have  de- 
cided long  before,  that  the  Irish  should  not  participate  in 
the  benefit  of  English  laws. 

Hugh  Boy  O'Neill  was  slain  in  1283,  He  is  styled  *  the 
head  of  the  liberahiy  and  valour  pf  the  Irish ;  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  north  for  bestowing  jewels  and  riches ; 
the  most  formidable  and  victorious  of  his  tribe;  and  the 
worthy  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ireland.'  The  last  sentence  ia 
observable,  as  it  shows  that  the  English  monarch  was  not 
then  considered  king  of  Ireland,  In  1285  Theobald  Butler 
died  at  Berehaven.    After  his  death  a  large  army  was  col- 
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lected  by  lord  Geoffrey  Geneville,  and  some  other  Euglisli 
nobles.  They  marched  into  Offaly,  where  the  Irish  had  just 
seized  the  castle  of  Leix.  Here  they  had  a  brief  triumph, 
and  seized  upon  a  great  prey  of  cows ;  but  the  native  forces 
rallied  immediately,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Carbry  O'Melagh- 
lin,  routed  the  enemy  completely.  Theobald  de  Verdun 
lost  both  his  men  and  his  horses,  and  Gerald  MtzMaurice 
was  taken  prisoner  the  day  afber  the  battle,  it  is  said  through 
the  treachery  of  his  own.  followers.  The  Four  Masters  do 
not  mention  this  event,  but  it  is  recorded  at  length  in  the 
Annals  of  Clonmacnois.  They  add :  *  There  was  a  great 
snow  this  year,  which  from  Christmas  to.  St,  Brigid's  day 
continued/ 

Section  II.     The  Irish  form  of  Oovemment 

In  order  to  understand  Irish  history  thoroughly,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  peculiar 
complications  of  interests  which  rendered  government  so 
difficult  for  centuries,  and  which  have,  unhappily,  lefb  their 
impress  for  evil  on  that  country  to  the  present  day. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  Ireland  was  governed 
by  an  Ard-Bigh,  or  chief  monarch,  and  four  provincial  kings. 
The  aord-righ  was  monarch  merely  in  name,  and  his  autho- 
rity was  barely  acknowledged  by  the  payment  of  certain 
*  rights,'  chiefly  in  kind,  such  as  cattle,  garments  of  different 
kinds,  &c.  He  in  his  turn  was  obliged  to  bestow  certain 
rights  on  his  dependencies.  But  there  was  a  further  com- 
plication of  government  which  arose  from  the  independence 
of  petty  chieftains,  who  occupied  large  territories  under  the 
provincial  kings,  and  were  for  jiU  practical  purposes  as 
independent  of  them  as  they  were  of  the  ard-righ.  The 
Danish  invasion  caused  a  further  division  of  interest^  but 
that  had  passed  away  at  the  period  which  now  occupies  our 
attention.  The  Danish  settlers  were  naturalised  and  prin- 
cipally occupied  the  maritime  towns,  where  they  devoted 
themselves  to  commerce. 

Constant  war  between  the  provincial  kings  and  the  petty 
chiefbains  was  the  result  of  this  mode  of  government.  A 
powerful  and  able  monarch,  like  Brian  Boru^  might  have 
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consolidated  these  various  interests,  and  made  the  nation 
one.  Bat  at  a  time  when  commnnication  was  so  difficnlt, 
and  half  Mnnster  might  be  invaded  and  sacked  before  it 
could  be  known  to  the  ard-righ  in  Leinster^  prosperity- 
could  only  have  been  attained  under  the  government  of  one 
sole  monarch. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  English  invasion  of  Ireland 
would  have  effected  this  most  desirable  end.  But  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case :  it  only  added  threefold  to  the  compli- 
cations abeady  existing.  The  English  kings  were  too  much 
occupied  at  one  time  with  their  French  possessions,  and  at 
another  period  with  domestic  difficulties,  to  give  any  steady 
attention  to  forming  a  proper  government  in  Ireland.  They 
governed  by  viceroys,  or  justiciaries,  as  they  were  at  first 
denominated.  If  the  viceroy  had  been  intrusted  with  abso- 
lute power,  and  if  he  had  had  a  large  army  at  his  command, 
he  might  have  effected  some  reform.  But  these  officers  were 
appointed  more  as  a  matter  of  convenience  than  of  policy, 
and  were  so  frequently  changed,  that  they  were  a  mere 
nominal  power  in  the  state.  Hence  they  soon  fell  into  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  merely  used  their  office  as  a 
pretext  for  plunder,  without  the  slighest  regard  to  the 
interests  of  either  country. 

The  real  rulers  of  Ireland,  after  the  native  kings  had 
lost  their  power  and  prestige,  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Norman  nobles  who  had  come  over  with  Strongbow.  Of 
these  the  principal,  because  the  most  powerful,  were  the 
De  Burgos,  who  after  a  time  took  the  Celtic  appellation  of 
Burkes,  and  the  Eitzgeralds,  or  Gteraldines.  Unfortunately 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  these  two  families  were 
perpetually  at  war,  or,  if  not  at  war,  undermining  each 
other's  influence  by  diplomacy.  Under  such  circumstances 
no  countay  could  prosper.  The  viceroy  and  the  nobles 
agreed  only  on  one  subject,  to  harass  the  native  Irish,  and 
to  extort  from  them  all  they  possibly  could.  From  the 
commencement  the  Irish,  by  degrees,  joined  the  standard 
of  QjiiQ  or  other  of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  but  for  several 
centuries  after  the  Norman  invasion  they  did  this*  merely 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  at  any  moment  were  ready 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  others. 
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John  FitzThoinas  FitzGerald  was  the  immediate  founder 
of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greraldines ;  but  the  febmily 
came  to  Ireland  with  Strongbow,  and  were  descended  from 
Baymond  le  Gros,  who  soon  assumed  considerable  state  and 
obtEtined  great  influence.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
when  FitzAldelm  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  justiciary  by 
Henry  IL,  after  the  death  of  Strongbow,  he  at  once  deter- 
mined to  curb  the  power  of  his  rival.  EitzAldelm  was  the 
head  of  the  family  of  De  Burgo.  In  1224  Henry  HI.  gave 
the  whole  of  Connaught  to  Richard  de  Burgo,  called  the 
great  earl  of  Connaught.  But  the  gift  was  merely  nominal, 
for  in  that  part  of  Ireland  no  settlement  could  be  kept, 
except  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  In  12<^  the  lord  justice 
was  ordered  by  the  same  king  to  '  pluck  him  out  by  the 
root,'  he  had  caused  so  much  dissension  among  the  Norman 
nobles ;  but  it  was  easier  to  issue  such  a  mandate  than  to 
enforce  it.  In  1286  the  power  of  the  De  Burgos  culminated. 
Bichard  de  Burgo,  commonly  known  as  the  Bed  Earl,  led 
lus  armies  through  the  country  as  sovereign  lord,  and  even 
in  official  documents  his  name  was  placed  before  that  of 
the  viceroy. 

This  nobleman  was  the  direct  descendant  of  FitzAldelm 
de  Burgo,  who  had  married  Isabella,  a  natural  daughter  of 
Bichard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  widow  of  Llewellyn,  prince  of 
Wales.  Walter  de  Burgo  became  earl  of  Ulster  in  right 
of  his  wife,  Maud,  daughter  of  the  younger  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
The  Red  Earl's  grandson,  William,  who  was  murdered,  in 
1333,  by  the  English  of  Ulster,  and  whose  death  was  most 
cmelly  revenged,  was  the  third  and  last  of  the  De  Burgo 
earls  of  Ulster.  The  Burkes  of  Connaught  are  descended 
from  William,  the  younger  brother  of  Walter,  the  first  earl. 
In  1543  Mao  William  de  Burgo  was  created  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard.  He  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Ulick'na^ 
^gceatmy  or  Ulick  of  the^eads,  from  the  number  of  persona 
whom  he  had  decapitated  in  his  wars. 

In  1290  John  FitzThomas  FitzGerald,  who  had  been 
created  baron  of  Oflaly,  obtained  large  grants  of  land  from 
Edward  I.,  including  the  lordships  of  Kildare  and  Rathan- 
gan.  One  of  his  sons,  John,  was  subsequently  created 
earl  of  Kildare;   the  other,   Maurice,   earl  of  Desmond. 
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Farther  particulars  will  be  given  in  the  next  section ;  the 
present  object  being  merely  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
rise  and  power  of  those  important  families. 


Section  ni. 

Fetfds  heiween  the  Norman  nohl-es,  the  naiwe  Irish,  and  the 

Lord  Justices, 

s 

In  1286  De  Burgo  laid  claim  to  that  portion  of  Meath 
which  Theobald  de  Verdun  held  in  right  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Walter  de  Lacj.  He  besieged  De  Verdun  in 
his  castle  of  Athlone,  a.d,  1288,  but  the  result  has  not  been 
recorded.  De  Tolebume,  justiciaiy  of  Ireland,  died  this 
year;  the  king  seized  on  all  his  property,  to  pay  debts 
which  he  owed  to  the  crown.  It  appears  he  was  possessed 
of  a  considerable  number  of  horses. 

Jean  de  Samford,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  until  1290,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  William  de  Vesci,  a  Yorkshire  man,  and  a  royal 
favourite. 

In  1289 ;  Carbry  O'Melaghlin  possessed  a  considerable 
amount  of  power  in  Meath,  and  was  therefore  extremely 
obnoidous  to  the  English  settlers.  An  army  was  collected 
to  overthrow  his  government,  headed  by  Bichard  Tuite 
(the  Great  Baron),  and  assisted  by  O'Connor,  king  of  Con- 
naught.  They  were  defeated,  and  *  Tuite,  with  his  kins-> 
TOBUy  and  Siccus  O'Kelly,  were  slain.' 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  lord  justice,  a 
quarrel  sprung  up, between  him  and  FitzGerald,  baron  of 
Offaly.  They  both  appeared  before  the  Council;  and  if 
Hollinshed's  account  may  be  credited,  they  used  language 
which  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  Billingsgate.  Fitz- 
Gerald proposed  an  appeal  to  arms,  which  was  accepted  by 
his  adversary.  Edward  summoned  both  parties  to  West- 
minster. FitzGerald  came  duly  equipped  for  the  encounter, 
but  De  Vesci  had  fled  the  country.  He  was,  however,  ac- 
quitted by  Parliament,  on  the  ground  of  informality,  and 
the  affair  was  referred  to  the  royal  decision.  According  to 
,  Hollinshed's  account^  the  king  observed  that  *  although  De 
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Vesci  had  conveyed  his  person  to  France,  he  had  left  his 
land  behind  him  in  Ireland ;'  and  bestowed  the  lordships  of 
Kildare  and  Bathangan  on  his  adversary. 

Wogan  was  viceroy  during  the  close  of  this  century,  and 
had  ample  employment  in  pacifying  the  Geraldines  and 
Burkes — an  occupation  in  which  he  was  not  always  suc- 
cessfid.  Thomas  MtzMaurice,  '  of  the  ape,'  father  of  the 
first  earl  of  Desmond,  had  preceded  him  in  the  office  of 
jnsticiaTy.  This  nobleman  obtained  his  cognomen  from  the 
circnmstance  of  having  been  carried,  when  a  child,  by  a 
tame  ape  round  the  walls  of  a  castle,  and  then  restored  to 
his  cradle  without  the  slightest  injury. 

The  English  possessions  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  this 
century  consisted  of  the  'Liberties'  and  ten  counties — 
Dublin,  Louth,  Kildare,  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Cork,  Li- 
merick, Kerry,  Roscommon,  and  part  of  Connaught.  The 
*  Liberties '  were  those  of  Connaught  and  Ulster,  under  De 
Bnrgo ;  Meath,  divided  between  De  Mortimer  and  De  Ver- 
dun; Wexford,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  respective  representatives  of  the  Marshal 
heiresses ;  Thomond,  claimed  by  De  Clare  ;  and  Desmond, 
partly  controlled  by  the  FitzGeralds.  Sir  William  Davies 
says :  '  These  absolute  palatines  made  barons  and  knights  ; 
did  exercise  high  justice  in  all  points  Within  their  terri- 
tories ;  erected  courts  for  criminal  and  civil  cases,  and  for 
their  own  revenues,  in  the  same  forms  as  the  king's  courts 
were  established  at  Dublin  ;  made  their  own  judges,  sheriffs, 
coroners,  and  escheators,  so  as  the  king's  writ  did  not  run 
in  these  counties  (which  took  up  more  than  two  parts  of 
the  English  colonies),  but  only  in  the  church  lands  lying 
within  the  same,  which  were  called  the  Cross,  wherein 
the  king  made  a  sheriff ;  and  so  in  each  of  these  counties- 
palatine  there  were  two  sheriffs,  one  of  the  Liberty,  and 
another  of  the  Cross.  These  undertakers  were  not  tied  to 
any  form  of  plantation,  but  all  was  left  to  their  discretion 
and  pleasure ;  and  although  they  builded  castles  and  made 
freeholds,  yet  there  were  no  tenures  or  services  reserved  to 
the  crown,  but  the  lords  drew  all  the  respect  and  depend- 
ency of  the  common  people  unto  themselves.'  Hence  the 
strong  objection  which  the  said  lords  had  to  the  introduce 
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tion  of  English  law ;  for  had  this  been  accomplished,  it 
would  have  proved  a  serious  check  to  their  own  advance- 
ment for  the  present  time,  though,  had  they  wisdom  to  have 
seen  it,  in  the  end  it  would  have  proved  their  best  safe- 
guard, and  consolidated  their  power.  The  fact  was,  these 
settlers  aimed  at  living  like  the  native  princes,  oblivious 
or  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  that  these  princes  were  as 
much  amenable  to  law  as  the  lowest  of  their  subjects,  and 
that  they  governed  by  a  prescriptive  right  of  centuries.  If 
they  made  war,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  not  for 
their  individual  aggrandizement;  if  they  condemned  to 
death,  the  sentence  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  Bre- 
hon  law,  which  the  people  knew  and  revered.  The  settlers 
owned  no  law  but  their  own  will ;  and  the  unhappy  people 
whom  they,  governed  could  not  fail  to  see  that  their  sole 
object  was  their  own  benefit,  and  to  attain  an  increase  of 
territorial  possessions  at  any  cost. 

On  the  lands  thus  plundered  many  native  septs  existed, 
whom  neither  war  nor  famine  could  quite  eid^erminate. 
Their  feelings  towards  the  new  lord  of  the  soil  can  easily 
be  .understood;  it  was  a  feeHng  of  open  hostility,  of 
which  they  made  no  secret.  They  considered  the  usurper's 
claim  unjust ;  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  possessions  which 
he  had  obtained  by  force  or  fraud,  was  the  dearest  wish  of 
their  hearts. 

Such  portions  of  the  country  as  lay  outside  the  land  of 
which  the  Anglo-Normans  had  possessed  themselves,  were 
called '  marches.'  These  were  occupied  by  troops  of  natives, 
who  continually  resisted  the  aggressions  of  the  invader, 
always  anxious  to  add  to  his  territory.  These  troops 
constantly  made  good  reprisals  for  what  had  been  taken, 
by  successfdl  raids  on  the  castle  or  the  garrison.  Thus 
occupied  for  several  centuries,  they  acquired  a  taste  for 
this  roving  life ;  and  they  can  scarcely  be  reproached  for 
not  having  advanced  in  civilisation  with  the  age,  by  those 
who  placed  such  invincible  obstacles  to  their  progress. 

The  most  important  royal  castles,  after  Dublin,  were 
those  of  Athlone,  Roscommon,  and  Bondown.  They  were 
governed  by  a  constable,  and  supplied  by  a  garrison  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  colony.     The  object  of  these 
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esiablisluneiits  was  to  keep  down  the  natives,  who  were 
acc5ordmgly  taxed  to  keep  the  garrisons. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Wogan  had  been 
appointed  viceroy  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  brought  about  a  two  years'  truce  between  the  Geraldines 
and  Burkes  (De  Burgos),  and  then  summoned  a  Parhament 
at  Kilkenny,  A.D.  1295.  The  roll  of  this  Parliament  con- 
tains only  twenty- seven  names.  Richard,  earl  of  Ulster,  is 
the  first  on  the  list.  The  principal  acts  passed  were  :  one 
for  revising  king  John's  division  of  the  country  into  coun- 
ties; another  for  providing  a  more  strict  guard  over  the 
marches,  so  as  to  '  keep  out  the  Irish.'  The  Irish  were  not 
permitted  to  have  any  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  their  country,  and  it  was  a  rebellious  symptom  if  they 
demurred.  Nevertheless,  in  1303,  king  Edward  was  gra~ 
ciously  pleased  to  accept  the  services  of  Irish  soldiers  in 
his  expedition  against  Scotland.  It  is  said  that,  in  1299, 
his  army  was  composed  principally  of  Welsh  and  Irish,  and 
that  on  this  occasion  they  were  royally  feasted  at  Box- 
burgh  castle. 

The  O'Connors  of  Offaly  were  for  nearly  two  centuries 
the  most  heroic,  and  therefore  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
'  Irish  enemies.'  Maurice  O'Connor  Faly  and  his  brother,' 
Calvagh,  were  the  heads  of  the  sept.  The  latter  had 
obtained  the  soubriquet  of  'the  Great  Bebel,'  &om  his* 
earnest  efforts  to  free  his  country.  He  had  defeated  the' 
English  in  a  battle,  in  which  MeiUer  de  Exeter  and  several 
others  were  slain;  he  had  taken  the  castle  of  Kildare; 
and,  as  he  could  not  be  taken  himself  by  fair  means, 
treachery  was  employed. 

The  chiefs  of  Offaly  were  invited  to  dinner  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  a.d.  1315,  by  Sir  Pierce  MacEeorais  (Peter  Ber- 
mingham).  As  they  rose  up  froiR  table  they  were  cruelly 
massacred,  one  by  one,  with  twenty-four  of  their  followers. 
This  black  deed  took  place  at  Bermingham's  own  castle  of 
Carbury,  county  Kildare.  Bermingham  was  arraigned  be- 
fore king  Edward,  but  no  justice  was  eyer  obtained  for  this 
foul  murder. 

In  the  year  1308,  Piers  Gaveston,  the  unworthy  fiivourite 
of  Edward  II.,  was  appointed  viceroy.   The  EngUsh  barous 
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had  long  been  disgusted  by  his  insolence^  and  jealous  of  hitf 
influence.  He  was  banished  to  France — or  rather  a  decree 
to  that  eflect  was  issued — ^but  Ireland  was  substituted,  for 
it  was  considered  a  banishment  to  be  sent  to  that  countiy. 
Gaveston,  with  his  usual  love  of  display,  was  attended  by  a 
magnificent  suite,  and  commenced  his  yiceroyahy  in  high 
state.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Marguerite,  who 
was  closely  connected  with  the  royal  family. 

Edward  appears  to  have  had  apprehensions  as  to  the  kind 
of  reception  his  fEkvourite  was  likely  to  receive  from  the 
powerful  earl  of  Ulster ;  he  therefore  wrote  him  a  special 
letter,  requesting  his  aid  and  counsel  for  the  viceroy.  But 
De  Burgo  knew  his  own  power  too  well ;  and  instead  of 
complying  with  the  royal  request,  he  marched  *  off  to 
Jhrogheda,  and  then  to  Trim,  where  he  employed  himself 
in  giving  sumptuous  entertainments,  and  conferring  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  his  adherents.  The  favourite  was 
recalled  to  England  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Edward  had 
accompanied  him  to  Bristol,  on  his  way  to  Ireland ;  he  now 
went  to  meet  him  at  Chester  on  his  return.  Three  years  later 
he  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  head  for  all  these  condescensions. 

In  1309  De  Wogan  was  again  appointed  governor.  The 
exactions  of  the  nobles  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that 
some  of  their  number  began  to  fear  the  effects  would  recoil 
on  themselves.  High  food  rates  and  fearfiil  poverty  then 
existed,  in  consequence  of  the  cruel  exactions  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  on  their  own  dependants.  They  lived  frequently 
in  their  houses,  and  quartered  their  soldiers  and  followers 
on  them,  without  offering  them  the  smallest  remuneration. 
A  statute  was  now  made  which  pronounced  these  proceed- 
ings *  open  robbeiy,'  and  accorded  the  right  of  suit  in  such 
cases  to  the  crown.  But  this  enactment  could  only  be  a 
dead  letter.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  crown  dealt 
with  the  mosi  serious  complaints  of  the  natives  ;  and  even 
had  justice  been  awarded  to  the  complainant,  the  right  of 
eviction  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nearest  noble,  and  the  un- 
fortunate tenant  would  have  his  choice  between  starvation 
in  the  woods  or  marauding  on  the  highways. 

The  viceroy  had  abundant  occupation  in  suppressing  the 
feuds  both  of  the  Irish  and  the  colonists.     Civil  war  raged 
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m  Thomond,  but  the  quarrels  between  the  Anglo-Norman 
settlers  in  the  same  province  appear  to  have  been  more 
extensive  and  less  easily  appeased.  In  a  note  to  the  Annals 
of  Clonmacnois,  MacGeoghan  observes,  that  *  there  reigned 
more  dissentions,  strife,  warrs,  and  debates  between  the 
Englislunen  themselves,  in  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of 
this  kingdome,  than  between  the  Irishmen ;  as  by  perusing 
the  warrs  between  the  Lacies  of  Meath,  John  Coursey,  earle 
of  Ulster,  William  Marshal,  and  the  English  of  Meath  and 
Munster,  Mac  Gerald,  the  Burke,  Butler,  and  Gogan,  may 
appear.' 

Section  IV. 

Bruce^s  Camjpaign  in  Ireland,     The  Irish  wish  to  make 

him  King, 

Edward  Bruce  landed  in  Ireland  on  the  16th  of  May,  A.D, 
1815.  He  brought  with  him  an  army  of  six  thousand  men, 
the  heroes  of  Bannockbum.  Multitudes  of  the  Irish  flocked 
round  his  standard,  hoping  that  he  would  deliver  them  from 
the  oppression  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned ;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  the  Irish 
chieftain,  Donnell  O'Neill,  kiag  of  Ulster,  in  union  with  the 
other  princes  of  the  province,  wrote  a  spirited  but  respect- 
ful remonstrance  to  the  x>ope,  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 
explaining  why  they  were  anxious  to  transfer  the  kingdom 
to  Bruce. 

In  this  document  the  remonstrants  first  state,  simply  and 
clearly,  that  the  holy  fe,ther  was  deceived ;  that  they  were 
persuaded  his  intentions  were  pure  and  upright ;  and  that 
bis  holiness  only  knew  the  Irish  through  the  ndsrepresenta- 
tions  of  their  enemies.  They  state  their  wish  *to  save 
their  country  from  foul  and  false  imputations,'  and  to  give 
a  correct  idea  of  their  state.  They  speak,  truthfully  and 
mournfully,  '  of  the  sad  remains  of  a  kingdom,  which  has 
groaned  so  long  beneath  the  tyranny  of  English  kings,  of 
their  ministers  and  their  barons ;'  and  they  add,  *  that  some 
of  the  latter,  though  born  in  the  island,  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  same  extortions,  rapine,  and  cruelties,  as  their 
ancestors  inflicted.'    They  remind  the  pontiff  that '  it  is  to 
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Milesian  princes,  and  not  to  the  English,  that  the  ChuTch  is 
indebted  for  those  lands  and  possessions  of  which  it  haa 
been  stripped  by  the  sacrilegions  cupidity  of  the  English,*' 
They  boldly  assert  that '  it  was  on  tjie  strength  of  false  state- 
ments *  that  Adrian  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country  to  Henry  11.,  *  the  probable'  murderer  of  St.  Thomafi 
a  Becket.'  Details  are  then  given  of  English  oppression, 
to  some  of  which  we  have  already  referred.  They  state 
that  the  people  have  been  obliged  to  take  reftige,  *like 
beasts,  in  the  mountains,  in  the  woods,  marshes,  and  caves. 
Even  there  we  are  not  safe.  They  envy  us  these  desolate 
abodes.'  They  contrast  the  engagements  made  by  Henry 
to  the  Church,  and  his  fair  promises,  with  the  grievons 
failure  in  their  fulfilment.  They  give  clear  details  of  the 
various  enactments  made  by  the  English,  one  of  which 
merits  special  attention,  as  an  eternal  re^tation  of  the  false 
and  base  charge  against  the  Irish  of  having  revised  to 
accept  English  laws,  because  they  were  a  lawless  race. 
They  state  (1)  '  that  no  Irishman  who  is  not  a  prelate  can 
take  the  law  against  an  Englishman,  but  every  Englishman 
may  take  the  law  against  an  Irishman.'  (2)  That  any  En- 
glishman may  kill  an  Irishman,  '  falsely  and  perfidiously,  as 
often  hajppened,  of  whatsoever  rank,  innocent  or  guilty,  and 
yet  he  cannot  be  brought  before  the  English  tribunals :  and 
further,  that  the  English  murderer  can  seize  the  property 
of  his  victim.'  When  such  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  as 
described  calmly  in  an  important  document  still  extant,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  people  eagerly  sought  the 
slightest  hope  of  redress,  or  the  merest  chance  of  dehver* 
ance  from  such  oppression.  In  conclusion,  the  Irish  princes 
inform  the  pope,  *  that  in  order  to  obtain  their  object  the 
more  speedily  and  securely,  they  had  invited  the  gallant 
Edward  Bruce,  to  whom,  being  descended  &om  their  most 
noble  ancestors,  they  had  transferred,  as  they  justly  mighty 
their  own  right  of  royal  domain.'  * 

A  few  years  later  Pope  John  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward  III., 
in  which  he  declares  that  the  object  of  Pope  Adrian's  bull 

'  The  original  Latin  is  preserred  by  Fordnn.  Translations  may  be 
found  in  tlie  Abb^  MacGeoghegan's  History  of  Irdandj  p.  823|  and  in 
Plowden's  Historical  Seview. 
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had  been  entirely  neglected,  and  that  the  *  most  unheard- 
of  miseries  and  persecutions  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Irish/ 
He  recommends  that  monarch  to  adopt  a  very  difierent 
policy,  and  to  remove  the  cause  of  complaint,  '  lest  it  might 
be  too  late  hereafter  to  apply  a  remedy,  when  the  spirit  of 
revolt  had  grown  stronger.* 

The  accounts  of  Bruce's  Irish  campaign  have  not  been 
very  clearly  given.  The  Four  Masters  mention  it  briefly, 
notwithstadiding  its  importance ;  the  fullest  account  is 
contained  in  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  which  agree  with 
the  Annals  of  Connaught.  Dundalk,  Ardee,  and  some  other 
places  in  the  north  were  taken  in  rapid  succession,  and  a 
good  supply  of  victuals  and  wine  was  obtained  from  the 
former  place»  The  viceroy,  Sir  Edmund  le  Botiller,  marched 
to  attack  the  enemy ;  but  the  proud  earl  of  Ulster  refused 
his  assistance,  and  probably  the  justiciary  feared  to  offend 
him  by  oflPering  to  remain.  Meanwhile,  Felim,  king  of 
Connanght,  who  had  hitherto  been  an  ally  of  the  Red  Earl, 
came  over  to  the  populai*  side ;  and  the  English  forces 
suffered  a  defeat  at  Connor,  in  which  William  de  Burgo 
and  several  knights  were  taken  prisoners.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  10th  of  September,  according  to  Grace's 
Annals,  and  the  battle  of  Dundalk  on  the  29th  of  July. 

After  the  battle  of  Connor,  the  earl  of  Ulster  fled  to  Con- 
naughty  where  he  remained  a  year ;  the  remainder  of  his 
forces  shut  themselves  up  in  Carrickfergus.  Bruce  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Ireland,  and  marched  southward  to  pur- 
sue his  conquests.  The  earl  of  Moray  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  invite  king  Robert  over,  and  the  Scotch  armies 
prepared  to  spend  the  winter  with  the  De  Lacys  in  West- 
meath. 

When  the  Christmas  festivities  were  concluded,  Bruce 
again  took  the  field,  and  defeated  the  viceroy  at  Ardscull,  in 
the  county  Kildare.  In  the  month  of  February  some  of  the 
chief  nobles  of  the  EngKsh  colony  met  in  Dublin,  and  signed 
a  manifesto,  in  which  they  denounced  the  traitorous  conduct 
of  the  Scotch  enemy,  in  trying  to  wrest  Ireland  from  their 
lord,  *  Monsieur  Edward,'  taking  special  care  to  herald  forth 
their  own  praises  for  loyalty,  and  to  hint  at  the  compensa- 
tion which  might  be  required  for  the  same. 
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But  the  Irish  were  again  their  own  enemies ;  and  to  their 
miserable  dissensions,  though  it  can  never  justify  the  crueL 
ties  of  their  oppressors,  must  be  attributed  most  justly 
nearly  all  their  misfortunes.  Had  the  Irish  united  against 
the  invaders,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Scotch  army,  they  would  have  obtained  a  complete 
and  glorious  victory,  though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
any  really  beneficial  results  would  have  accrued  to  the 
country,  should  disunion  continue.  When  FeUm  O'Connor 
joined  Bruce,  Rory  O'Connor  and  his  clan  commenced 
depredations  on  his  territory.  Felim  returned  to  give  him 
battle,  and  defeated  him  with  terrible  slaughter.  Thus 
men  and  time  were  lost  in  useless  and  ignoble  strife,  £U>ry 
was  slain  in  this  engagement— a  fate  he  richly  merited ; 
and  Felim  was  once  more  free  to  fight  for  his  country.  He 
was  joined  by  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  and  they  marched 
together  to  attack  Athenry,  which  was  defended  by  Burke 
and  Bermingham.  A  fierce  conflict  ensued.  The  Irish 
fought  with  their  usual  valour ;  but  English  coats-of-mail 
were  proof  against  their  attacks,  and  English  cross-bow8 
mowed  down  their  ranks. 

The  brave  young  FeHm  was  slain,  with  eleven  thousand 
of  his  followers,  and  the  Irish  cause  was  irretrievably 
injured,  perhaps  more  by  the  death  of  the  leader  than  by 
the  loss  of  the  men.  This  disaster  took  place  on  the  lOth 
of  August  1316. 

Stni  the  Irish  were  not  daunted.  The  O'Tooles  and 
O'Bymes  rose  in  Wicklow,  the  O'Mores  in  Leix.  Edward 
Bruce  again  appeared  before  Carrickfergus.  The  siege  was 
protracted  until  September,  when  Hobert  Bruce  arrived, 
and  found  the  English  so  hard  pressed,  that  they  ate  hides, 
and  fed  on  the  bodies  of  eight  Scots  whom  they  had  made 
prisoners.  In  the  year  1317  the  Scottish  army  was  com- 
puted at  twenty  thousand  men,  besides  their  Irish  auxiliaries. 
After  Shrovetide,  king  Robert  and  his  brother  crossed  the 
Boyne,  and  marched  to  Castleknock,  near  Dublin,  where 
they  took  Hugh  Tyrrell  prisoner,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  fortress.  There  was  no  little  fear  in  Dublin  castle 
thereupon,  for  the  Anglo-Normans  distrusted  each  other. 
And  well  they  might.   The  De  Lacys  had  solemnly  pledged 
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their  fidolity,  yet  they  were  now  found  nnder  the  standard 
of  Bmce.  Even  De  Burgo  was  snspected ;  for  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  the  wife  of  the  Scottish  king.  When  the 
invading  army  approached  Dublin,  he  was  seized  and  con- 
fined in  the  castle. 

Dublin  had  been  more  than  once  peopled  by  the  citizens 
of  BristoL  They  were  naturally  in  the  English  interest, 
and  disposed  to  offer  every  resistance.  They  fortified  Dub- 
lin so  strongly,  even  at  the  expense  of  burning  the  suburbs 
and  pulling  down  churches,  that  Bruce  deemed  it  more  pru- 
dent to  avoid  an  encounter,  and  withdrew  towards  the  Salmon 
Leap,  whence  he  led  his  forces  southward  as  far  as  Limerick, 
without  encountering  any  serious  opposition. 

But  a  reverse  was  even  then  at  hand.  An  Anglo-Lish 
army  was  formed,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Kildare ;  famine 
added  its  dangers ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  Robert  Bruce 
returned  to  Scotland,  leaving  his  brother,  Edward,  with  the 
earl  of  Moray,  to  contend,  as  best  they  could,  against  the 
twofold  enemy.  In  1318  a  good  harvest  relieved  the  coun- 
try in  some  measure  from  one  danger ;  two  cardinals  were 
despatched  from  Rome  to  attempt  to  release  it  from  the 
other.  On  the  14th  October,  in  the  same  year,  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  decided.  An  engagement  took  place  at 
Faughard,  near  Dundalk.  On  the  one  side  was  the  Scotch 
army,  headed  by  Bruce,  and  assisted  (from  what  motive 
it  is  difficult  to  determine)  by  the  De  Lacys  and  other 
Anglo-Norman  lords ;  on  the  other  side  the  English  army, 
commanded  by  lord  John  Bermingham.  The  numbers  on 
each  side  have  been  differently  estimated ;  but  it  is  probable 
the  death  of  Edward  Bruce  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
conflict.  He  was  slain  by  a  knight  named  John  Maupas, 
who  paid  for  his  valour  with  his  life.  Bermingham  ob- 
tained the  earldom  of  Louth,  and  the  manor  of  Ardee  as  a 
reward  for  Bruce's  head ;  and  the  unfortunate  Insh  were 
left  to  their  usual  state  of  chronic  resistance  to  English  op- 
pression. The  head  of  the  Scottish  chiefbain  was  *  salted 
in  a  chest,'  and  placed  unexpectedly,  with  other  heads,  at  a 
banquet,  before  Edward  II.  The  English  king  neither 
swooned  nor  expressed  surprise;  but  the  Scotch  ambas- 
sadors, who  were  present,  rushed  horror-stricken  from  the 
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apartment.  The  king,  however,  was  *  right  blyth,'  and 
glad  to  be  deKvered  so  easily  of  a  *  felon  foe.'  John  de  Lacy 
and  Sir  Bobert  de  Gonlragh,  who  had  assisted  the  said 
*  felon,'  paid  dearly  for  their  treason.  They  were  starved 
to  death  in  prison,  *  on  three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread, 
and  three  draughts  of  fonl  water  on  alternate  days,  nntil 
life  became  extinct.' 

Section  V. 

The  Butler  family  becomes  powerful ;  their  fettds  with  the 

Be  Burgos  and  Oeraldines. 

The  Bntler  &mily  now  appear  prominently  in  Irish  his- 
tory for  the  first  tim^  It  wonld  appear  from  Carte,  that 
the  name  was  originally  Gnaltier,  Butler  being  an  addi- 
tion distinctive  of  office.  The  family  was  established  in 
Ireland  by  Theobald  Walter  (Gualtier),  an  Anglo-Norman 
of  high  rank,  who  received  extensive  grants  of  land  from 
Henry  11.,  together  with  the  hereditary  office  of  *Pin- 
cema,'  Boteler,  or  Butler,  in  Ireland,  to  the  kings  of 
England.  In  this  capacity  he  and  his  successors  were  to 
attend  these  monarchs  at  their  coronation,  and  present  them 
with  the  first  cup  of  wine.  In  return  they  obtained  many 
privileges.  On  account  of  the  quarrels  between  this  finmily 
and  the  De  Burgos,  De  Berminghams,  Le  Peers,  and  the 
southern  Geraldines,  royal  letters  were  issued,  commandiDg 
them,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  to  desist  from  warring  on 
each  other.  The  result  was  a  meeting  of  the  factious  peers 
in  Dublin,  at  which  they  engaged  to  keep  the  ^king's 
peace.'  On  the  following  day  they  were  entertained  by  the 
earl  of  Ulster ;  the  next  day,  at  St.  Patrick's,  by  Maurice 
FitzThomas ;  and  the  third  day  by  the  viceroy  and  his  fel- 
low Knights  Hospitallers,  who  had  succeeded  the  Templars 
at  Kilmainham.  The  earldoms  of  Ormonde  and  Desmond 
were  now  created.  The  heads  of  these  families  long  occu- 
pied an  important  place  in  Irish  affisdrs.  Butler  died  on 
his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James — *a  liberal,  friendly, 
pleasant,  and  stately  youth  ' — who  was  married  this  year 
to  king  Edward's  cousin,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
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Ssaez.    The  Desmond  peerage  was  created  in  1329,  when 
the  connty  palatine  of  Kerry  was  given  to  that  family. 

The  qnarrels  of  these  nobles  seemed  to  have  originated, 
or  rather  to  have  culminated,  in  an  insulting  speech  made  by 
Peer  to  FitzGferald,  whom  he  designated  as  a  *  rhymer.'  The 
'king's  peace'  did  not  last  long;  and  in  1330  the  lord 
justice  was  obliged  to  imprison  both  Desmond  and  Ulster, 
that  being  the  only  method  in  which  they  could  be  '  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace.'  The  following  year  Sir  Anthony 
de  Lucy  was  sent  to  Ireland,  as  he  had  a  reputation  for 
summary  justice.  He  summoned  a  Parliament  in  Dublin : 
but  as  the  barons  did  not  condescend  to  attend,  he  adjourned 
it  to  Kilkenny.  This  arrangement  also  &iled  to  procure 
their  presence.  He  seized  Desmond,  who  had  been  placed 
in  the  care  of  the  sheriff  of  Idmerick,  and  conveyed  him  to 
Dublin  castle.  Several  other  nobles  were  arrested  at  the 
same  time.  Sir  William  Bermingham  was  confined  with 
his  son  in  the  keep  of  Dublin  castle,  which  still  bears  his 
name.  He  was  hanged  there  soon  after.  De  Lucy  was 
recalled  to  England,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  indig- 
nation which  was  excited  by  this  execution. 

The  years  1333  and  1334  were  disgraced  by  fearful 
crimes,  in  which  the  English  and  Irish  equally  participated. 
In  ihe  former  year  the  earl  of  Ulster  seized  Walter  de 
Burgo,  and  starved  him  to  death  in  the  Green  Castle  of 
Innifihowen.  The  sister  of  the  man  thus  cruelly  murdered 
was  married  to  Sir  Bichard  MandeviQe,  and  she  urged  her 
husband  to  avenge  her  brother's  death.  Mandeville  took 
the  opportunity  of  accompanying  the  earl  with  some  others 
to  hear  mass  at  Carrickfergus,  and  killed  hiTn  as  he  was 
fording  a  stream.  The  young  earl's  death  was  avenged  by 
his  followers,  who  slew  three  hundred  men.  His  wife, 
Maud,  fled  to  England  with  her  only  child,  a  daughter, 
named  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  year  old.  The  Burkes  of 
Connaught,  who  were  the  junior  branch  of  the  family,  fear- 
ing that  she  would  soon  marry  again,  and  transfer  the  pro- 
perty to  other  hands,  immediately  seized  the  Connaught 
estates,  declared  themselves  independent  of  English  law, 
and  renounced  the  English  language  and  customs.  They 
were  too  powerftil  to  be  resisted  with  impunity  j  and  while 
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the  ancestor  of  the  Glaniickardes  assmned  the  Xriah  title  of 
Mac  WilHam  Oughter^  or  the  Upper,  Edmund  Bnrke,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Tisconnts  of  Mayo,  took  the  appeUation 
of  Mac  William  Eighter,  or  the  Lower.  This  was  not  the 
last  time  when  English  settlers  identified  themselTes,  not 
merely  from  policy,  but  eyen  from  inclination,  with  the 
race  whom  they  had  once  hated  and  oppressed. 

In  1334  the  English  and  Irish  marched  into  Mnnster  to 
attack  MacNamara,  and  added  the  goilt  of  sacrilege  to  their 
other  crimes,  by  burning  a  church,  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  persons  and  two  priests  in  it,  none  of  whom  were 
permitted  to  escape.  Another  outrage  was  committed  by 
the  settlers,  who  appear  to  haye  been  quite  as  jealous  of 
each  other's  property  as  the  Irish  clans ;  for  we  find  that 
one  Edmund  Burke  drowned  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Lough  Mask,  and  as  usual  a  war  ensued  between  the  parti- 
sans of  each  £unily.  Afber  a  sanguinary  struggle,  Turlough 
O'Connor  drove  the  murderer  out  of  the  province.  But  this 
prince  soon  after  ruined  himself  by  his  wickedness.  He 
married  Burke's  widow,  and  put  away  his  own  lawfrd  wife ; 
from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  had  avenged  the 
crime  either  frx>m  love  of  this  woman,  or  from  a  desire  to 
possess  himself  of  her  husband's  property.  His  immoral 
conduct  alienated  the  other  chiefbains,  and  after  three 
years'  war  he  was  deposed. 

Edward  had  thrown  out  some  hints  of  an  intended  visit 
to  Ireland,  probably  to  conceal  his  real  purpose  of  marching 
to  Scotland.  Desmond  was  released  on  bail  in  1333,  afber 
eighteen  months'  durance,  and  repaired  with  some  troops 
to  assist  the  king  at  Halidon  Hill.  Soon  after  we  find  him 
fighting  in  Kerry,  while  the  earl  of  Kildare  was  similarly 
occupied  in  Leinster.  In  1339  twelve  hundred  Kerry  men 
were  slain  in  one  battle.  The  Anglo-Norman,  FitzNicholas, 
was  among  the  number  of  prisoners.  He  died  in  prison 
soon  after.  This  gentleman,  on  one  occasion,  dashed  into 
the  assize  court  at  Ti^lle,  and  killed  T)ermod,  the  heir  of 
the  MacCarthy  More,  as  he  sat  with  the  judge  on  the 
bench.  As  MacCarthy  was  Irish,  the  crime  was  sufibred 
to  pass  without  farther  notice. 

In  1341  Edward  took  sweeping  measures  for  a  general 
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leform  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords,  or,  more  probably,  be 
Hoped,  by  threats  of  such  measures,  to  obtam  subsidies  for  his 
continental  wars.  The  colonists,  however,  were  in  possession, 
and  rather  too  powerM  to  brook  such  interference.  Sir 
John  Morris  was  sent  over  to  carry  the  royal  plans  iiito 
execution,  but  though  he  took  prompt  measures,  the  affair 
tomed  out  a  complete  failure.  The  lords  reftused  to  attend 
his  Parhament,  and  summoned  one  of  their  own,  in  which 
ihey  threw  the  blame  of  maladministration  on  the  English 
officials  sent  over  from  time  to  time  to  manage  Irish  affairs. 

In  1834  Sir  Balph  Ufford,  who  had  married  Maud  Plan- 
iagenet,  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Ulster,  was  appointed 
justiciary  of  Ireland.  He  commenced  with  a  high  hand, 
and  endeavoured  especially  to  humble  the  Desmonds.  The 
earl  revised  to  attend  the  Parliament,  and  assembled  one  of 
liis  own  at  Callan ;  but  the  new  viceroy  marched  into  Lein- 
ster  with  an  armed  force,  seized  his  lands,  farmed  them  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  got  possession  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Castleisland  and  Inniskisty  in  Kerry,  and  hanged 
Sir  Eustace  Poor,  Sir  William  Grant,  and  Sir  John  Cottrell, 
who  commanded  these  places,  on  the  charge  of  illegal 
exactions  .of  coigne  and  livery.  The  viceroy  also  contrived 
to  get  the  earl  of  Kildare  into  his  power ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  harsh  measures  would  have  involved  England  in  an 
open  war  with  her  colony  and  its  English  settlers,  had  not 
his  sudden  death  put  an  end  to  his  summary  exercise  of 
justice. 

It  is  said  that  his  wife,  Maud,  who  could  scarcely  forget 
the  murder  of  her  first  husband,  urged  him  on  to  many  of 
these  violent  acts ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  though  she 
had  maintained  a  queenly  state  on  her  first  arrival  in  Ire- 
land, she  was  obliged  to  steal  away  from  that  country,  with 
IJfford's  remains  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  in  which  her 
treasure  was  concealed.  Her  second  husband  was  buried 
near  hAr  first,  in  the  convent  of  Poor  Clares,  at  Camposey, 
near  IJfford,  in  Suffolk. 

The  Black  Death  broke  out  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1348. 

The  annalists  give  fearful  accounts  of  this  visitation.     It 

appeared  in  Dublin  first,  and  so  fatal  were  its  effects,  that 

four  thousand  souls  are  said  to  have  perished  there  from 
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August  to  Christmas.  It  was  remarked  that  this  pestileiu 
attacked  the  English  specially,  while  the  *  Irish-born ' — 
particularly  those  who  lived  in  the  monntainous  parts  of 
the  country—- escaped  its  ravages.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  account  of  this  calamity  given  by  Friar  Clynii, 
who  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague,  soon  after  he  had 
recorded  his  mournful  forebodings.  Several  other  pesti- 
lences, more  or  less  severe,  visited  the  country  at  intervala 
during  the  next  few  years. 

Lionel,  the  third  son  of  Edward  HI.,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  earl  of  Ulster  in  right  of  his  wife,  Isabella, 
was  now  appointed  viceroy.  He  landed  in  Dnblin^  on  tbe 
15th  of  September  1360,  with  an  army  of  one  thousand 
men.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  he  exercised 
the  most  bitter  hostiliiy  to  the  Irish,  and  enhanced  the  in- 
vidious  distinction  between  the  English  by  birth  and  the 
English  by  descent.  Long  before  his  arrival  the  'mere 
Irishman'  was  excluded  from  the  offices  of  mayor,  bailifiT,  or 
officer  in  any  town  within  the  English  dominions,  as  well 
as  from  all  ecclesiastical  promotion.  Lionel  carried  matteris 
stiU  ftirther,  for  he  forbid  any  *  Irish  by  birth  to  come  near 
his  army.'  But  he  soon  found  that  he  could  not  do  with- 
out soldiers,  even  should  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
Irish,  and  as  a  hundred  of  his  best  men  were  killed  soon 
afber  this  insulting  proclamation,  he  was  gracionsly  pleased 
to  allow  all  the  king's  subjects  to  assist  him  in  his  war 
against '  the  enemy.'  He  soon  found  it  advisable  to  maike 
friends  with  the  colonists,  and  obtained  the  very  substantial 
offermg  of  two  years'  reyenne  of  their  lands,  as  a  return 
for  his  condescension. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A.D.1367TOA.D.1IM9. 

THE  STATUTE   OF   KILKENNY^TISIT   OF    RICHARD   H. 
TO  IR.ET.AND.— WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

ConmiPOBAJiY  Evbntb:  The  Stuart  dynasty  established  in  Scotland 
— Aooession  of  Richard  II. — Cmsade  against  the  Turks — Battle  of 
Agmeooit — Invention  of  Printing — the  English  deprived  of  their 
Emnch  dominions — ^Battle  of  Bosworth  Field — ^Discovery  of  America 
—Death  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France— League  of  Cambray— Death  of 
Heniy  \X1,  and  Accession  of  Henry  Vlil. 


Section  I.    Enactment  of  the  Statute  ofKilhenwy, 

rB  enactment  of  the  Statute  of  Eilkenny  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  Irish  history,  Lionel  re- 
tained to  England  in  1364,  when  he  was  created  duke  of 
Clarence  and  twice  during  the  three  following  years  he  was 
appointed  justiciaiy.  In  the  year  1367  he  held  a  Parlia- 
ment at  Eilkenny,  when  this  statute  was  passed.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  principal  motives  which  suggested  this 
statute  was  the  suppression,  or  even  extermination,  of  the 
dasoendants  of  the  original  settlers,  who,  in  process  of  time, 
had  become  almost  naturalised  by  intermarriage  with  the 
Iiiah.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  English  government,  at  that 
time,  to  keep  the  two  races  distinct  and  at  variance,  to  pre- 
serve a  sort  of  balance  of  power.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  any 
considerable  number  of  these  powerM  nobles  of  English 
descent  united  with  the  Irish  against  the  new  arrivals  who 
were  continually  coming  to  claim  a  share  in  the  land,  they 
would  have  a  poor  chance  of  success. 

This  statute  enacts — (1)  that  any  alliance  with  the  Irish 
by  marriage,  nurture   of  infants,  or  gossipred  [standing 
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sponsors],  sbonld  be  punishable  as  high  treason ;  (2)  that 
any  man  of  English  race  taJdng  an  Irish  name,  or  using  tlie 
Irish  language,  apparel,  or  customs,  should  forfeit  all  his 
lands  ;  (3)  that  to  adopt  or  submit  to  the  Brehon  law  was 
treason ;  (4)  that  the  English  should  not  make  war  upon 
the  natives  without  the  permission  of  government ;  (5)  ^at 
the  English  should  not  permit  the  Irish  to  pasture  or  graze 
upon  their  lands,  nor  admit  them  to  any  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices or  religious  houses,  nor  entertain  their  minstrels  or 
rhymers.  (6)  It  was  also  forbidden  to  impose  or  cess  any 
soldiers  upon  the  English  subjects  against  their  wiU,  under 
pain  of  felony ;  and  some  regulations  were  made  to  restrain 
the  abuse  of  sanctuary,  and  to  prevent  the  great  lords  froia 
laying  heavy  burdens  upon  gentlemen  and  freeholders. 

The  fourtib  clause  might  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Irisli 
if  it  had  been  strictly  observed.  The  other  enactments 
were  observed ;  but  this,  which  required  the  consent  of  the 
government  to  make  war  on  the  natives,  was  allowed  to 
remain  a  dead  letter.  In  any  case,  the  government  would 
seldom  have  re^ed  any  permission  which  might  help  to 
lessen  the  number  of  the  *  Irish  enemy.' 

On  the  retirement  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  in  1367,  the 
viceroyalty  was  accepted  by  Gerald,  fourth  earl  of  Des- 
mond, styled  '  the  poet.'  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day,  and  thereby,  as  usual,  obtained  the  reputa- 
tion of  practising  magic. 

Sir  Richard  Pembridge  reftised  the  office  of  viceroy  in 
1369.  He  was  stripped  of  all  his  lands  and  offices  held 
under  the  crown,  as  a  punishment  for  his  contumacy,  but 
this  appears  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  his  determination. 
It  was  decided  legally,  however,  that  the  king  could  neither 
fine  nor  imprison  him  for  this  refusal,  since  no  man  could 
be  condemned  to  go  into  exile.  High  prices  were  now 
offered  to  induce  men  to  bear  this  'intolerable  punishment. 
Sir  WiUiam  de  Windsor  asked  something  over  11,000Z.  per 
flnTmm  for  his  services,  which  Sir  John  Davis  states  ex- 
ceeded the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland.  The  salary  of  a  lord 
justice  before  this  period  was  500Z.  per  annum,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  support  a  small  standing  army.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  government  of  Ireland  had  become  every  day 
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more  difficnlt  and  less  lucrative.  The  natives  were  already 
despoiled  of  nearly  all  their  possessions,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  fends  of  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  was  neither  a 
pleasant  nor  a  profitable  employment.  In  addition  to  this, 
Edward  was  levying  immense  subsidies  in  Ireland,  to  sup- 
port his  wars  in  France  and  Scotland.  At  last  the  clergy 
were  obliged  to  interfere.  The  archbishop  of  Gashel 
opposed  these  unreasonable  demands,  and  solemnly  excom- 
municated the  king's  collector,  and  all  persons  employed  in 
raising  the  obnoxious  taxes. 

Eichard  11.  succeeded  his  grandfiebther,  a.d,  1377.  As  he 
was  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  the  government  was  carried 
on  by  his  uncles.  The  earl  of  March  was  sent  to  Ireland 
as  justiciary,  with  extraordinary  powers.  He  had  married 
Plidlippa,  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  by  his  first 
wife,  and  in  her  right  became  earl  of  Ulster.  One  of  the 
Irish  princes  who  came  to  his  court  was  treaoherously 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  injustice  was  re- 
sented, or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  feared,  by  the 
Euglifih  nobles,  as  well  as  the  Irish  chieftains,  who  took 
care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  such  adventures,  by  absent- 
ing themselves  from  the  viceregal  hospitalities.  Boger 
Mortimer  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  followed  by  Philip 
de  Courtenay,  the  king's  cousin.  He  was  granted  ihe  of&ce 
for  ten  years,  but,  in  the  interval,  was  taken  into  custody 
by  the  Council  of  Regency,  for  his  peculations. 

There  was  war  in  Connaught  between  the  O'Connors,  in 
1384,  and  fierce  hostility  continued  for  years  after  between 
the  families  of  the  O'Connor  Don  (Brown)  and  the  O'Con- 
nor Boe  (Bed).  Bichard  H.  had  his  £a>vourites,  as  usual; 
and  in  a  moment  of  wild  folly  he  bestowed  the  sovereignly 
of  Ireland  on  the  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  also  created 
marquis  of  Dublin.  His  royal  master  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  Wales,  and  then,  determining  to  keep  the  earl  near 
his  person,  despatched  Sir  John  Sydney  to  the  troublesome 
colony. 

Section  II.    Bichard  IL  visits  Irela/nd, 

On  the  2nd  October,  a.d.  1394,  Bichard  H.  landed  on  the 
Irish  shores.     The  country  was  in  its  nonnal  state  of  par* 
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iial  insTiiTection  and  general  discontent;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  i^e  chronic  cause  of  all  this  unneces- 
sary misery.  There  was  some  show  of  submission  from  the 
Irish  chieftains,  who  were  overawed  by  the  immense  force 
which  attended  the  Mng.  Art  MacMurrough,  the  heir  of 
the  ancient  Leinster  kings,  was  the  most  formidable  of  the 
native  nobles  ;  and  from  his  prowess  and  success  in  several 
engagements,  was  somewhat  feared  by  the  invaders.  He 
refused  to  defer  to  anyone  but  Richard,  and  was  oslj  pre- 
vailed on  to  make  terms  when  he  found  himself  suddenly 
immured  in  Dublin  castle,  during  a  friendly  visit  to  the 
court. 

The  king's  account  of  his  reception  shows  that  he  had 
formed  a  tolerably  just  opinion  of  the  political  state  of  the 
country.  He  mentions,  in  a  letter  from  Dublin,  that  the 
people  naight  be  divided  into  three  classes — ^the  *  wild  Irish, 
OF  enemies,'  the  Irish  rebels,  and  the  EngUsh  subjects ;  and 
he  had  just  enough  discernment  to  see  that  the  *  rebels  had 
been  made  such  by  wrongs,  and  by  want  of  close  attention 
to  their  grievances,'  though  he  had  not  the  judgment  or  the 
justice  to  apply  the  necessary  remedy.  His  next  attempt 
was  to  persuade  the  principal  Irish  kings  to  receive  knight- 
hood in  the  Enghsh  fashion.  They  submitted  with  the 
worst  possible  grace,  having  again  and  again  repeated  that 
they  had  already  received  the  honour  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  own  country. 

The  customs  of  the  Irish  nobles  were  again  made  a 
subject  of  ridicule,  as  they  had  been  during  the  visit  of 
prince  John,  though  we  might  have  supposed  that  an 
increased  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  led  to  a 
wiser  policy,  if  not  to  an  avoidance  of  that  ignorant  criticism, 
which  at  once  denounces  everything  foreign  as  inferior. 
Richard  returned  to  England  in  1395,  after  nine  months  of 
vain  display.  He  appointed  Roger  Mortimer  his  viceroy. 
Scarcely  had  the  king  and  his  fleet  sailed  from  the  Irish 
shores,  when  the  real  nature  of  the  proffered  allegiance  of 
seventy-two  kings  and  chieftains  became  apparent.  The 
O'Bymes  rose  up  in  Wicklow,  and  were  defeated  by  the 
•viceroy  and  the  earl  of  Ormonde  ;  the  MacCarthys  rose  up 
in  Munster,  and  balanced  affairs  by  gaining  a  victory  over 
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tbe  English.  The  earl  of  Kildare  was  captured  by  Calvagh 
O'Connor,  of  Offalj,  in  1898 ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  the 
O'Briens  and  O'Tooles  avenged  their  late  defeat,  by  a  great 
victory,  at  Kenlis,  in  Ossory. 

In  1399  king  Eichard  paid  another  visit  to  Ireland.   His 
exactions  and  oppressions  had  made  him  very  nnpopnlar  in 
England,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  expedition  was  planned 
to  divert  the  minds  of  his  subjects.     If  this  was  his  object, 
it  failed  signify ;  for  thexmfortanate  monarch  was  deposed 
by  Parliament  the  same  year,  and  was  obliged  to  perform 
the  act  of  abdication  with  the  best  grace  he  could.     His 
unhappy  end  belongs  to  English  history.     Richard  again 
landed  in  state  at  Waterford,   and  soon  after  marched 
against  the  indomitable  MacMurrough,  who  had  contrived 
to  keep  the  English  settlers  in  continual  alarm.     The  Irish 
chief^  however,  was  not  easily  subdued,  and  as  Richard's 
army  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  he  was  obliged  to 
break  up  his  camp  and  march  to  Dublin.    Upon  his  arrival 
there,  MacMurrough  made  overtures  for  peace,  which  were 
gladly  accepted,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  proceeded  at 
once  to  arrange  terms  ynth.  him.     But  no  reconciliation 
could  be  effected,  as  both  parties  re^ed  to  yield.     When 
Bichard  heard  the  result,  ^  he  flew  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  swore  by  St.  Edward  he  would  not  leave  Ireland  until 
he  had  MacMurrough  in  his  hands,  dead  or  alive.'     How 
Httle  he  imagined,  when  uttering  the  mighty  boast,  that 
his  own  fate  was  even  then  sealed!     War  had  already 
began  between  York  and  Lancaster,  and  for  years  En- 
gland was  a  prey  to  home  dissensions  which  left  those 
thus  occupied  but  Uttle  time  for  foreign  affairs.    On  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.,  his  second  son,  Thomas,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  was  ipade  viceroy,  and  landed  at  Bullock,  near 
Dalkey,  on  Sunday,  November  13,  14^2.     As  the  youth 
was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  a  Council  was  appointed  to 
assist  him.      Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  said  Council  de- 
spatched a  piteous  document  &om  *  Le  Naas,'  in  which  they 
represent  themselves  and  their  youthfol  ruler  as  on  the 
very  verge  of  starvation,  in  consequence  of  not  having 
received  remittances  from  England.     In  conclusion,  they 
gently  allude  to  the  possibility— ^of  course  carefdlly  depre- 
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cated — of  *  peril  and  disaster'  befalling  their  lord  if  furtlier 
delay  should  be  permitted.  The  king,  however,  was  not 
in  a  position  to  tax  his  English  subjects ;  and  we  find  the 
prince  himself  writing  to  his  royal  father  on  the  same 
matter,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1402.  He  mentions  also 
that  he  had  entertained  the  knights  and  squires  with  such 
cheer  as  could  be  procured  under  the  circumstances,  and 
adds :  *  I,  by  the  advice  of  my  Council,  rode  against  the 
Irish,  your  enemies,  and  did  my  utmost  to  harass  them.' 

John  Duke,  the  then  mayor  of  Dublin,  obtained  the 
privilege  of  having  the  sword  borne  before  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  that  city,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  routing 
the  0*Bymes  of  Wicklow.  About  the  same  time  John 
DowdaU,  sheriff  of  Louth,  was  murdered  in  DubHn,  by- 
Sir  Bartholomew  Yemon  and  three  other  English  gentle- 
men, who  were  outlawed  for  this  and  other  crimes,  bnt 
soon  after  received  the  royal  pardon.  In  1404  the  English 
were  defeated  in  Leiz.  In  1405  Art  MacMurrough  com- 
mitted depredations  at  Wexford  and  elsewhere,  aud  in  1406 
the  settlers  suffered  a  severe  reverse  in  Meath. 

Sir  Stephen  Scroope  had  been  appointed  deputy  for  the 
royal  viceroy,  and  he  led  an  army  against  MacMurrough, 
who  was  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance.  In  1412  the 
O'Neills  desolated  Ulster  with  their  feuds,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  English  merchants  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
armed  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Scotch  merchants, 
who  had  committed  several  acts  of  piracy.  Henry  V. 
succeeded  his  feither  in  1413,  and  appointed  Sir  John 
Stanley  lord  deputy.  He  signalised  himself  by  his  ex- 
actions and  cruelties,  and,  according  to  the  Irish  account, 
was  *  rhymed  to  death'  by  the  poet  NiaU  O'Higgin,  of 
Usnagh,  whom  he  had  plundered  in  a  foray.  Sir  John 
Talbot  was  the  next  governor.  He  began  his  career  with 
a  series  of  exploits  against  *  the  enemy,'  which  won  golden 
opinions  from  the  inhabitants  of  *the  Pale.'  Probably 
the  news  of  his  success  induced  his  royal  master  to  recall 
him  to  England,  that  he  might  have  his  assistance  in  his 
French  wars. 

His  departure  was  a  general  signal  for  ^  the  enemy'  to 
enact  reprisals.     O'Connor  despoiled  the  Pale,  and  the 
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invincible  Art  MacMurrotigli  performed  his  last  military 
exploit  at  Wexford  (a.d.  1416),  where  he  took  three 
hnndred  and  forty  prisoners  in  one  day.  He  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  Ireland  lost  one  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  her  sons.  The  Annals  describe  him  as  /  a  man  who  had 
defended  his  own  province  against  the  English  and  Irish 
from  his  sixteenth  to  his  sixtieth  year ;  a  man  fall  of  hos- 
pitality, knowledge,  and  chivalry.*  It  is  said  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  a  woman  at  New  Boss,  but  no  motive  is  men- 
tioned for  the  crime.  His  son,  Donough,  who  has  an  equal 
reputation  for  valour,  was  made  prisoner  two  years  after 
by  the  lord  deputy,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
O'Connor  of  OJSaly,  another  chieftain  who  had  also  distin- 
guished himself  against  the  English,  died  about  this  time. 
He  had  entered  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Eilleigh  a 
month  before  his  death. 

The  Irish  of  English  descent  were  made  to  feel  their 
position  painMly  at  the  close  of  this  reign,  and  this  might 
have  led  the  new  settlers  to  reflect,  if  capable  of  reflection, 
that  their  descendants  would  soon  find  themselves  in  a 
similar  condition.  The  commons  presented  a  petition,  com- 
plaining of  the  extortions  and  injustices  practised  by  the 
deputies,  some  of  whom  had  left  enormous  debts  unpaid. 
They  also  represented  the  injustice  of  excluding  Irish  law 
students  firom  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London.  A  few  years 
previous  (a.d.  1417),  the  settlers  had  presented  a  petition 
to  FarHament,  praying  that  no  Irishman  should  be  admitted 
to  any  office  or  benefice  in  the  Church,  and  that  no  bishop 
should  be  permitted  to  bring  an  Irish  servant  with  him 
when  he  came  to  attend  Parliament  or  Council.  This  peti- 
tion was  granted ;  and  soon  afber  an  attempt  was  made  to 
prosecute  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  had  presumed  to 
disregard  some  of  its  enactments. 

Henry  VI.  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  while  still  a 
mere  infant,  and,  as  usual,  the  *  Irish  question*  was  found 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. The  O'Neills  had  been  canyiug  on  a  domestic  feud 
in  Ulster ;  but  they  had  just  united  to  attack  the  English, 
when  Edward  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  assumed  the 
government  of  Ireland  (a.d.  1425)«    He  died  of  the  plague 
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tlie  following  year ;  bat  his  saccessor  in  office,  lord  FumiTal, 
contrived  to  captnre  a  number  of  the  northern  chieftains, 
who  were  negotiating  peace  with  Mortimer  at  the  very- 
time  of  his  death.  Owen  O'Neill  was  ransomed,  but  the 
indignation  excited  by  this  act  served  only  to  arouse  angry 
feelings ;  and  the  northerns  united  against  their  enemies, 
and  soon  recovered  any  territory  they  had  lost. 

Donough  MacMurrough  was  released  from  the  Tower  in 
1428,  after  nine  years'  captivity.  It  is  said  the  Leinster 
men  paid  a  heavy  ransom  for  him.  The  young  prince's 
compulsory  residence  in  England  did  not  lessen  his  disaf- 
fection, for  he  made  war  on  the  settlers  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  his  paternal  dominions.  The  great  family  feud 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  but  little 
effect  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Different  members  of  the 
two  great  factions  had  held  the  office  of  lord  justice  in  that 
country,  but,  with  one  exception,  they  did  not  obtain  any 
personal  influence  there.  Indeed,  the  viceroy  of  those  days, 
whether  an  honest  man  or  a  knave,  was  sure  to  be  unpopular 
with  some  party. 

The  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  were  descended  directly 
from  Edward  HI.  The  first  duke  of  York  was  Edward's 
fifth  son,  Edmund  Plantagenet ;  the  first  duke  of  Lancaster 
was  John  of  Gaunt,  the .  fourth  son  of  the  same  monarch. 
Bdchard  11.  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  as  the 
son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  so  famed  in  English 
chivalry.  His  arrogance  and  extravagance  soon  made  him 
unpopular ;  and,  during  his  absence  in  Ireland,  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  whom  he  had  banished,  and  treated  most 
unjustly,  returned  to  England,  and  fomented  the  fiital 
quarrel.  The  king  was  obliged  to  return  immediately,  and 
committed  the  government  of  the  country  to  his  cousin, 
Boger  de  Mortimer,  who  was  next  in  succession  to  the 
English  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Philippa,  the  only 
child  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  HE. 
The  death  of  this  nobleman  opened  the  way  for  the  intrusion 
of  the  Lancastrians,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  having  obtained 
the  crown  during  the  lifetime  of  Richard,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rightfal  heir-apparent,  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  son 
to  the  late  viceroy. 
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The  fends  of  the  earl* of  Ormonde  and  the  Talbots  in 
Ireland  proved  nearly  as  great  a  calamity  to  that  nation  as 
the  disputes  about  the  English  succession.  A  Parliament 
was  held  in  Dublin  in  1441 ,  in  which  Bichard  Talbot,  the 
English  archbishop  of  Dublin,  proceeded  to  lay  various  re- 
quests before  the  king,  the  great  object  of  which  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  earl,  who,  by  the  intermarrying  of  hie 
kinsmen  with  the  Irish,  possessed  great  influence  among 
the  native  septs  contiguous  to  his  own  territoiy.  The 
petitioners  pray  that  the  government  may  be  committed  to 
some  '  mighty  English  lord ;  *  and  they  moderately  request 
that  the  said  'mighty  lord'  may  be  permitted  to  create 
temporal  peers.  They  hint  at  the  earl's  age  as  an  objection 
to  his  administration  of  justice,  and  assert  that  Hhe 
]ieutena>nt  should  be  a  mighty,  courageous,  and  laborious 
man,  to  keep  the  field  and  make  resistance  against  the 
enemy.'  But  the  great  crime  alleged  against  him  is  that 
'he  hath  ordained  and  made  Irishmen,  and  grooms  and 
pages  of  his  household,  knights  of  the  shire.'  These  repre- 
sentations, however,  had  but  little  weight  in  the  quarter  to 
which  they  were  addressed,  for  Ormonde  was  a  stout  Lan- 
castrian ;  and  if  he  had  sinned  more  than  his  predecessors, 
his  guUt  was  covered  by  the  ample  cloak  of  royal  partiaJiiy . 
However,  some  appearance  of  justice  was  observed.  Sir 
Griles  Thornton  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  make  a  report, 
which  was  so  veiy  general  that  it  charged  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, but  simply  intimated  that  there  was  no  justice  to 
be  had  for  any  party,  and  that  discord  and  division  pre- 
vailed amongst  all  the  king's  officers.  The  system  of  ap- 
pointing deputies  for  different  offices  was  very  properly 
condemned,  and  the  rather  startling  announcement  made, 
that  the  annual  expenses  of  the  viceroy  and  his  officers 
exceeded  all  the  revenues  of  Ireland  for  that  year  by 
4,456Z.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be  otherwise;  for  every 
official,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  English  and  Anglo-Irish, 
appear  to  have  combined  in  one  vast  system  of  peculation, 
and,  when  it  was  possible,  of  wholesale  robbery.  Even  the 
loyal  burghers  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Gralway  had  refdsed 
to  pay  their  debts  to  the  crown,  and  the  representatives  of 
royalty  were  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  payment.     The 
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Talbot  party  seems  to  have  shared  the  blame  quite  equally 
with  the  Ormondes,  and  the  churchmen  in  power  were  just 
as  rapacious  as  the  seculars.  .After  having  ruined  the 
*mere  Irish,*  the  plunderers  themselves  were  on  the  verge 
of  ruin;  and  the  Privy  Council  declared  that  unless  an 
immediate  remedy  was  applied,  the  law  courts  should  be 
closed,  and  the  royal  castles  abandoned.  Further  com- 
plaints were  made  in  1444*5  8^^  Robert  Maxwell,  a  groom 
of  the  royal  chamber,  was  despatched  to  Ireland  with  a 
summons  to  Ormonde,  commanding  him  to  appear  before 
the  king  and  council. 

The  earl  at  once  collected  his  followers  and  adherents  in 
Drogheda,  where  they  declared,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king's  messenger,  as  in  duty  bound,  that  their  lord  had 
never  been  guilty  of  the  treasons  and  extortions  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  that  they  were  all  thankful  for  '  bis 
good  and  gracious  government : '  farthermore,  they  hint 
that  he  had  expended  his  means  in  defending  the  king's 
possessions.  However,  the  earl  was  obliged  to  clear  him- 
self personally  of  these  charges  in  London,  where  he  was 
acquitted  with  honour  by  his  royal  master. 

His  enemy.  Sir  John  Talbot,  known  better  in  English 
history  as  the  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy,  succeeded  him,  in  1446. 
This  nobleman  had  been  justly  famous  for  his  valour  in  the 
wars  with  France,  and  it  is  said  that  even  mothers  frightened 
their  children  with  his  name.  His  success  in  Ireland  was 
not  at  all  commensurate  with  his  fame  in  foreign  warfare, 
for  he  only  succeeded  so  far  with  the  native  princes  as  to 
,  compel  O'Connor  Faly  to  make  peace  with  the  English  go- 
vernment, to  ransom  his  sons,  and  to  supply  some  beeves 
for  the  king's  kitchen.  Talbot  held  a  ParHament  at  Trim, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  an  enactment  was  made  about 
personal  appearance,  which  widened  the  fatal  breach  still 
more  between  England  and  Ireland.  This  law  declared 
that  every  man  who  did  not  shave  his  upper  lip  should  be 
treated  as  an  *  Irish  enemy  ;*  and  the  said  shaving  was  to 
be  performed  once,  at  least,  in  every  two  weeks. 

In  the  year  1447  Ireland  was  desolated  by  a  fearful 
plague,  in  which  seven  hundred  priests  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims,  probably  from  their  devoted  attendance  on 
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the  snfferers.  In  the  same  year  Felim  O'Reilly  was  taken 
prisoner  treacherously  by  the  lord  deputy ;  and  Finola,  the 
daughter  of  Galvagh  O'Connor  Faly,  and  wife  of  Hugh  Boy 
O'Neill,  '  the  most  beautiful  and  stately,  the  most  renowned 
and  illustrious  woman  of  all  her  time  in  Ireland,  her  own 
mother  only  excepted,  retired  from  this  transitory  world,  to 
prepare  for  eternal  life,  and  assumed  the  yoke  of  piety  and 
devotion  in  the  monasteiy  of  Cill-Achaidh.' 

This  lady's  mother,  Margaret  O'Connor,  was  the  daughter 
of  O' Carroll,  king  of  Ely,  and  well  deserved  the  commen- 
dation bestowed  on  her.  She  was  the  great  patroness  of  the 
lUeraU  of  Ireland,  whom  she  entertained  at  two  memorable 
feasts.  Tho  first  festival  was  held  at  KiHeigh,  in  the  Ejng's 
County,  on  the  feast-day  of  Da  Sinchell  (St.  Seanchan, 
March  26).  All  the  chiefs,  brehons,  and  bards  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  were  invited,  and  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  guests  are  said  to  have  answered  the  summons. 
The  lady  Margaret  received  them  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  seated  in  queenly  state.  She  opened  the  *  congress ' 
by  presenting  two  massive  chalices  of  gold  on  the  high 
altar  of  the  church — an  act  of  duty  towards  God ;  and  then 
took  two  orphan  children  to  rear  and  nurse — an  act  of 
chariiy  to  her  neighbour.  Her  noble  husband,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  on  many  occasions, 
remained  on  his  charger  outside  the  church,  to  welcome  his 
visitors  as  they  arrived.  The  second  entertainment  was 
given  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  in  the  same  year,  and 
was  intended  to  include  all  who  had  not  been  able  to  accept 
the  first  invitation.  The  chronicler  concludes  his  account 
with  a  blessing  on  lady  Margaret,  and  a  curse  on  the 
disease  which  deprived  the  world  of  so  noble  an  example : 
*  Gbd's  blessing,  the  blessing  of  all  the  saints,  and  every 
blessing  be  upon  her  going  to  heaven ;  and  blessed  be  he 
that  will  hear  and  read  this,  for  blessing  her  soul.'  It  is 
recorded  of  her  also,  that  she  was  indefatigable  in  building 
churches,  erecting  bridges,  preparing  highways,  and  pro- 
viding mass-books.  It  is  a  bright  picture  on  a  dark  page ; 
and  though  there  may  not  have  been  many  ladies  so  liberal 
or  60  devoted  to  learning  at  that  period  in  Ireland,  still 
the  general  state  of  female  education  could  not  have  been 
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neglected,  or  sueli  an  example  conld  not  have  been  fonnd  or 
appreciated.  Felim  O'Connor,  her  son,  died  in  the  same 
year  as  his  mother ;  he  is  described  as  '  a  man  of  great 
fame  and  renown.'  He  had  been  ill  of  decline  for  a  long 
time,  and  only  one  night  intervened  between  the  death  of 
the  mother  and  the  son,  A.D.  1451.  Calvagh  died  in  1458, 
and  was  sncceeded  by  his  son.  Con,  who  was  not  nnworthy 
of  his  noble  ancestry. 

In  1449  the  dnke  of  York  was  sent  to  undertake  the 
viceregal  office  in  Ireland.  His  appointment  is  attributed 
to  the  all-powerfiil  influence  of  queen  Margaret,  and  its 
object  was  to  deprive  the  English  Yorkists  of  his  powerful 
support  and  influence.  In  Ireland  he  soon  became  popular, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  viceroys  who 
attempted  anything  like  a  conciliatory  poHcy  in  that 
country. 

The  cities  of  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  Youghal,  now  sent  in 
petitions  to  him,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which 
the  EngHsh  noblemen  '  fall  at  variance  among  themselves,' 
so  that  the  whole  country  was  desolated.  The  settlers  of 
Waterford  and  Wexford  made  similar  complaints  against 
an  Irish  chiefbain,  O'Driscoll,  whom  they  describe  as  '  an 
Irish  enemy  to  the  king  and  to  all  his  Hege  people  of  Ire- 
land.' The  duke  pacifled  aU  parties,  and  succeeded  in 
attaching  the  majority  of  the  nation  more  and  more  to  his 
person  and  his  interests.  His  English  Mends,  who  looked 
on  his  residence  in  Ireland  as  equivalent  to  banishment  and 
imprisonment,  were  actively  employed  in  promoting  his 
return.  The  disgraceM  loss  of  the  EngHsh  possessions  in 
France,  and  probably  stiU  more  the  haughty  and  uncon- 
ciliatoiy  policy  adopted  by  the  queen,  had  strengthened 
the  Yorkist  party,  and  emboldened  them  to  action.  The 
duke  was  requested  to  return  to  England,  where  the  insur- 
gents in  Kent  had  already  risen  under  the  leadership  of  the 
fEunous  Jack  Cade,  whose  origin  is  involved  in  hopeless 
obscurity,  and  whose  character  has  been  so  blackened  by 
writers  on  the  Lancastrian  side  that  it  is  equally  incompre- 
hensible. He  called  himself  John  Mortimer,  and  asserted 
that  he  was  cousin  to  the  viceroy.  A  proclamation,  offer- 
ing one  thousand  marks  for  his  person,  'quick  or  dead,' 
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described  Kim  as  bom  in  Ireland.  In  consequence  of  the 
nonpayment  of  the  annuity  which  had  been  promised  to  the 
duke  during  his  viceroyalty,  he  had  been  obliged  to  demand 
assistance  from  the  Irish,  who  naturally  resisted  so  unjust 
a  tax.  After  useless  appeals  to  the  king  and  parliament, 
he  returned  to  England  suddenly,  in  September  1450, 
leaving  Sir  James  Butler,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Ormonde,  as  his  deputy. 

The  history  of  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  does  not  belong  to 
our  province ;  it  must,  therefore,  suffice  to  say,  that  when 
his  party  was  defeated  in  England  for  a  time,  he  fled  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  exer- 
cised the  office  of  viceroy  at  the  very  time  that  an  act  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  him  and  his  fannlj.  He  soon 
returned  again  to  his  own  country ;  and  there,  after  more 
than  one  brilliant  victoiy,  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  on  the  Slst  December  1460.  Three  thousand 
of  his  followers  are  said  to  have  perished  with  him,  and 
among  the  number  were  several  Irish  chiefbains  £rom  Meath 
and  Ulster.  The  Geraldines  sided  with  the  house  of  York, 
and  the  Butlers  with  the  Lancastrians :  hence  members  of 
both  &milies  fell  on  this  &btal  field  on  opposite  sides. 

Section  m.  The  Earl  ofKilda/re  and  the  Ea/rl  of  Desmond, 

The  earl  of  Kildare  was  lord  justice  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  at  once  appointed  his  unfortunate  brother, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  that  dignity.  The  earls  of  Or- 
monde and  Desmond  were  at  war  (a.d.  1462),  and  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought  at  Pilltown,  in  the  county  Kilkenny, 
where  the  former  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  His 
kinsman,  MacEichard  Butler,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  we 
may  judge  of  the  value  of  a  book,  and  the  respect  for  litera- 
ture in  Ireland  at  that  period,  &om  the  curious  fact  that  a 
manuscript  was  ofiered  and  accepted  for  his  ransom. 

The  eighth  earl  of  Desmond,  Thomas,  was  made  viceroy 
in  1462.  He  was  a  special  favourite  with  the  king.  Jn 
1466  he  led  an  army  of  the  English  of  Meath  and  Leinster 
against  O'Connor  Faly,  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  in  the  engagement.     Teigue  O'Connor,  the  earFs 
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brother-in-law,  conducted  the  captives  to  Carbuiy  castle, 
in  Kildare,  where  they  were  soon  liberated  by  the  people  of 
Dnblin.  The  Irish  were  very  successful  in  their  foraya  at 
this  period.  The  men  of  Offaly  devastated  the  country 
from  Tara  to  Naas ;  the  men  of  Brefl&ii  and  Oriel  performed 
similar  exploits  in  Meath.  Teigue  O'Brien  plundered  Des- 
mond, and  obliged  the  Burkes  of  Clanwilliam  to  ackno^r- 
ledge  Ids  authority,  and  only  spared  the  city  of  Limerick 
for  a  consideration  of  sixty  marks. 

The  earl  of  Desmond  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  in 
every  way  for  the  national  benefit.  He  founded  a  college 
in  YoughaJ,  with  a  warden,  eight  fellows,  and  eight  cho- 
risters. He  obtained  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
university  at  Drogheda,  which  was  to  have  similar  privi- 
leges to  that  of  Oxford.  He  is  described  by  native  annalists 
— almost  as  loud  in  their  praises  of  learning  as  of  valour — as 
well  versed  in  literature,  and  a  warm  patron  of  antiquaries 
and  poets.  But  his  liberality  proved  his  ruin.  He  was 
accused  of  making  alliances  and  fosterage  with  the  king's 
Irish  enemies ;  and  perhaps  he  had  also  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  the  queen  (Elizabeth  Woodville),  for  it  was  hinted 
that  she  had  some  share  in  his  condemnation.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Drogheda,  on  the 
15th  of  February  1467,  by  the  command  of  Typtofb,  earl 
of  "Worcester,  who  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  take  his  place  as 
viceroy,  and  to  execute  the  unjust  sentence.  The  earl  of 
Kildare  was  condemned  at  the  same  time,  but  he  escaped 
to  England,  and  pleaded  his  cause  so  well  with  the  king 
and  Parliament,  that  he  obtained  his  own  pardon,  and  a 
reversal  of  the  attainder  against  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Desmond. 

The  EngHsh  power  in  Ireland  was  reduced  at  this  time 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  weakness.  This  power  had  never 
been  other  than  nominal  beyond  the  Pale ;  within  its  pre- 
cincts it  was  on  the  whole  all-powerful.  But  now  a  few 
firchers  and  spearmen  were  its  only  defence ;  and  had  the 
Irish  combined  under  a  competent  leader,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
colony.  It  would  appear  as  if  Henry  VII.  hoped  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Yorkists  in  Ireland,  as  he  allowed  the  earl  of 
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Kildare  to  hold  the  office  of  lord  deputy;  his  brother, 
Thomas  FitzGerald,  that  of  chancellor ;  and  his  father-in- 
law,  PitzEnstace,  that  of  lord  treasurer.  After  a  short 
time,  however,  he  restored  the  earl  of  Ormonde  to  the 
fiumlj  honours  and  estates,  and  thus  a  Lancastrian  in- 
fluence was  secured.  The  most  important  events  of  this 
reign,  as  for  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  are  the  plots  of 
Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  enactments  of  Poyn- 
ing's  Parliament.  A  contemporary  Irish  chronicler  says : 
*  Ihe  son  of  a  Welshman,  by  whom  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
field  was  fought,  was  made  king ;  and  there  lived  not  of 
the  royal  blood,  at  that  time,  but  one  youth,  who  came  the 
next  year  (1486)  in  exile  to  Ireland/ 

The  native  Irish  appear  not  to  have  had  the  least  doubt 
that  Simnel  was  what  he  represented  himself  to  be.  The 
Anglo-Irish  nobles  were  nearly  all  devoted  to  the  House  of 
York ;  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  whether  they 
were  really  deceived,  or  if  they  only  made  the  youth  a 
pretext  for  rebellion.  His  appearance  is  admitted  by  aU 
parties  to  have  been  in  his  favour ;  but  the  king  asserted 
that  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  was  then  confined  in  the 
Tower,  and  paraded  him  through  London  as  soon  as  the 
pseudo-noble  was  crowned  in  Ireland. 

In  1488  Sir  Bichard  Edgecumbe  was  sent  to  Ireland 
to  exact  new  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
lords,  whose  fidelity  Henry  appears  to  have  doubted,  and 
not  without  reason.  The  commissioner  took  up  his  lodg- 
ings with  the  Dominican  &iars,  who  appear  to  have  been 
more  devoted  to  the  English  interests  than  their  Franciscan 
brethren ;  but  they  did  not  entertain  the  knight  at  their 
own  expense,  for  he  complains  grievously  of  his  'great 
costs  and  charges.'  A  papal  bull  had  been  procured,  con- 
demning all  who  had  rebelled  against  the  king.  This  was 
published  by  the  bishop  of  Meath,  with  a  promise  of 
absolniion  and  royal  pardon  for  aU  who  should  repent. 
Edgecumbe  appears  to  have  been  at  his  wit's  end  to  con- 
cihate  the  *  rebels,'  and  informs  us  that  he  spent  the  night 
in  *  devising  as  sure  an  oath  as  he  could.'  The  nobles  at 
last  came  to  terms,  and  took  the  proiSered  pledge  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.     This  accomplished,  the  knight  re- 
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turned  to  England ;  and  on  bis  safe  arriyal,  after  a  storm j^ 
passage,  made  a  pilgrimage- to  Saint  Saviour's,  in  Cornwall. 
It  is  quite  impossible  now  to  judge  wbetber  tbese  soleinxL 
oatbs  were  made  to  be  broken,  or  wbetber  tbe  temptatiozL 
to  break  them  proved  stronger  than  the  resolution  to  keep 
them.  It  ia  at  least  certain  that  they  were  broken,  and 
that  in  a  year  or  two  after  the  earl  of  !^dare  had  received, 
his  pardon  under  the  greal  seal.  In  May  1492,  the  War- 
beck  plot  was  promulgated  in  Ireland,  and  an  adventurer* 
landed  on  the  Irish  shores,  who  declared  himself  to  be 
Bichard,  duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV.,  wba 
was  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  Tower.  His  stay  in 
Ireland,  however,  was  brief,  although  he  was  &vourably 
received.  The  French  monarch  entertained  him  with  the 
honoura  due  to  a  crowned  head ;  but  this,  probably,  was 
purely  for  political  purposes,  as  he  was  discarded  as  soon  as 
peace  had  been  made  with  England.  He  next  visited 
Margaret,  the  dowager  duchess  of  Bui^nndy,  who  treated 
him  as  if  he  were  really  her  nephew. 

Section  TV. 
Efuidnient  of  Poynmg^s  Lcm, — Origm  of  the  word  *  Pale,* 

Henry  now  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Ireland,  and  sent  over  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  a 
privy  councillor  and  a  knight  of  the  garter,  to  the  trouble- 
some colony.  He  was  attended  by  some  eminent  English 
lawyers,  and  what  was  of  considerably  greater  importance, 
by  a  force  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  first  step  was  to  hunt  out  the  abettors  of  Warbeck's 
insurrection,  who  had  taken  refage  in  the  north ;  but  the 
moment  the  deputy  marched  against  them,  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare's  brother  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  seized  Carlow 
castle.  The  viceroy  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  peace 
with  O'Hanlon  and  Magennis,  and  to  return  south.  After 
recovering  the  fortress,  he  held  a  Parliament  at  Drogheda, 
in  the  month  of  November  1494.  In  this  Parliament  the 
celebrated  statute  was  enacted,  which  provided  that  hence- 
forth no  Parliament  should  be  held  in  Ireland  until  the 
chief  governor  and  council  had  first  certified  to  the  king, 
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under  t]l6  great  seal,  as  well  the  canses  and  considerations 
as  the  Acts  they  designed  to  pass,  and  till  the  same  should 
be  approved  bj  the  king  and  council.  This  Act  obtained 
the  name  of  ^  Poyning's  Law.'  It  became  a  serious  griev- 
ance when  the  whole  df  Ireland  was  brought  under  English 
government ;  but  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  it  could  only 
affect  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale,*  who  formed  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  that  country ;  and  the  colonists 
regarded  it  rscther  favourably,  as  a  means  of  protecting 
them  against  the  legislative  oppressions  of  the  viceroys. 

The  general  object  of  the  Act  was  nominally  to  reduce 
the  people  to  *  whole  and  perfect  obedience.*  The  attempt 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  end  had  been  continued  for 
ratiber  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  had  not  yet  been 
attained.  The  Parliament  of  Drogheda  did  not  succeed, 
although  the  viceroy  returned  to  England  afterwards  under 
the  happy  conviction  that  he  had  perfectly  accomplished  his 
mission.  Acts  were  also  passed  that  ordnance  should  not 
be  kept  in  fortresses  without  the  viceregal  Hcence;  that 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  were  to  appear  in  their 
robes  in  parliament,  for  the  English  lords  of  Ireland  had, 
through  penuriousness,  done  away  the  said  robes  to  their 
own  great  dishonour,  and  the  rebuke  of  aU  the  whole  land ; ' 
that  the  '  many  damnable  customs  and  uses,'  practised  by 
the  Anglo-Norman  lords  and  gentlemen,  under  the  names 
of  *  coigne,  livery,  and  pay,'  should  be  reformed ;  that  the 
inhabitants  on  the  frontiers  of  the  four  shires  should  forth- 
with build  and  maintain  a  double  ditch,  raised  six  feet 
above  the  ground  on  the  side  which  *  meared  next  unto  the 
Irishmen,'  so  that  the  said  Irishmen  should  be  kept  out ; 
that  all  subjects  were  to  provide  themselves  with  cuirasses 
and  helmets,  with  English  bows  and  sheaves  of  arrows ; 
that  every  parish  should  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  butts, 
and  the  constables  were  ordered  to  call  the  parishioners 
before  them  on  holidays,  to  shoot  at  least  two  or  three 
games. 

*  The  word  *  Pale'  came  to  be  applied  to  that  part  of  Ireland  occupied 
by  the  English,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  enactments  of  Poyning's 
Burliament,  which  required  all  the  colonists  to  '  pale'  in  or  enclose  that 
portion  of  the  ootintry  possessed  by  the  English. 
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The  Irish  war  cries,  which  had  been  adopted  by  tlie 
^English  lords,  were  forbidden,  and  they  were  commanded  to 
call  upon  St.  George  or  the  king  of  England.   The  statutes 
of  Kilkenny  were  confirmed,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
which  forbad  the  use  of  the  Irish  language.     As  nearly  all 
the  English  settlers  had  adopted  it,  such  an  enactment 
could  not  possibly  have  been  carried  out.     Three  of  tho 
principal  nobles  of  the  country  were  absent  from  this 
assembly:  Maurice,   earl  of  Desmond,  was  in  arms  on 
behalf  of  Warbeck ;  Gerald,  earl  of  KQdare,  was  charged 
with  treason ;  and  Thomas,  earl  of  Ormonde,  was  residing 
in  England*     The  earl  of  Kildare  was  sent  to  England  to 
answer  the  charges  of  treason  which  were  brought  against 
him.     Henry  had  discovered  that  Poyning's  mission  had 
not  been  as  successftil  as  he  expected,  and  what  probably- 
influenced  him  still  more,  that  it  had  proved  very  expensive. 
He  has  the  credit  of  being  a  wise  king  in  many  respects, 
notwithstanding  his  avariciousness;  and  he  at  once  saw 
that  Kildare  would  be  more  useful  as  a  friend,  and  less 
expensive,  if  he  ceased  to  be  an  enemy.     The  result  was 
the  pardon  of  the  *  rebel,'  his  marriage  with  the  king's  first 
cousin,  Elizabeth  St.  John,  and  his  restoration  to  the  office 
of  deputy.      His  quick-witted  speeches,  when  examined 
before  the  king,  took  the  royal  fancy.     He  was  accused  of 
having  burned  the  cathedral  of  Cashel,  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  archbishop,  who  had  sided  with  his  enemy.  Sir 
James  Ormonde.     There  was  a  great  array  of  witnesses 
prepared  to  prove  the  fact ;  but  the  earl  excited  shouts  of 
laughter  by  exclaiming,  *  I  would  never  have  done  it  had  it 
not  been  told  me  the  archbishop  was  within.' 

The  archbishop  was  present,  and  one  of  his  most  active 
accusers.  The  king  then  gave  him  leave  to  choose  his 
counsel,  and  time  to  prepare  his  defence.  Kildare  exclaimed 
that  he  doubted  if  he  should  be  allowed  to  choose  the  good 
fellow  whom  he  should  select.  Henry  gave  him  his  hand  as 
an  assurance  of  his  good  faith.  '  Marry,'  said  the  earl,  '  I  can 
see  no  better  man  in  England  than  your  highness,  and  will 
choose  no  other.'  The  affair  ended  by  his  accusers  declar- 
ing that  *all  Ireland  could  not  rule  this  earl;'  to  which 
Henry  replied :  '  Then,  in  good  faith,  shall  this  earl  role  all 
Ireland.' 
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In  Angnst  1489,  KUdare  was  appointed  deputy  to  prince 
Henry,  who  was  made  viceroy.     In  1498  he  was  autho- 
rised ijp  convene  a  Parliament,  which  should  not  sit  longer 
than  half  a  year.    This  was  the  first  Parliament  held  under 
Poyning's  Act.     Sundry  regulations  were  made  *for  the 
increasing  of  English  manners  and  conditions  within  the 
land,  and  for  diminishing  of  Irish  usage.'     In  1503  the 
earl's  son  Grerald  was  appointed  treasurer  for  Ireland  by 
the  king,  who  expressed  the  highest  approval  of  his  father's 
administration.     He  married  the  daughter  of  lord  Zouch 
of  Codnor  during  this  visit  to  England,  and  then  returned 
with  his  £Ei>ther  to  Ireland.     Both  fiEither  and  son  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  consideration  at  court,  and  the 
latter  took  an  important  part  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  for 
the  king's  eldest  son,  Arthur.     The  earl  continued  in  office 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.     An  interesting  letter, 
which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  an  epistle  from  the  Gherardini 
of  Tuscany,  is  still  extent.    In  this  document  he  requests 
them  to  conmiunicate  anything  they  can  of  the  origin  of 
their  house,  their  numbers,  and  their  ancestors.     He  in- 
forms them  that  it  will  give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
send  them  hawks,  falcons,  horses,  or  hounds,  or  anything 
that  he  can  procure  which  they  may  desire.  He  concludes: 

*  Qod  be  with  you ;  love  us  in  return. 

*  Gbbald,  chief  in  Ireland  of  the  family  of  Gherar- 
dini, earl  of  Elildare,  viceroy  of  the  most  serene 
kings  of  England  in  Ireland.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  EELIGION,  LAWS,  AECHITECTURE,  DRESS,  AND 
SOCIAL  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NOEMAN  PERIOD. 


Section  I.    Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 

THE  Normans  appear  to  have  divided  their  attention 
to  ecclesiasticiJ  affairs  with  tolerable  impartxaHly, 
between  the  occupation  of  destroying  Irish  monasteries,  and 
erecting  new  establishments  of  the  same  kind.  The  Fran- 
ciscazis,  Dominicans,  Angostinians,  and  Cistercians,  were 
all  introduced  into  Ireland  about  the  same  time,  and  some 
of  the  most  beautifdl  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  that  country 
date  from  this  period. 

The  abbey  of  Mellifont  was  founded  a.d.  1142,  for  Cis- 
tercian monks,  by  Donough  O'Carroll,  king  of  Oriel.    It 
was  the  most  ancient  monastery  of  the  order  in  Ireland, 
and  was  supplied  with  monks  by  St.  Bernard,  direct  frOm 
Clairraux,  then  in  all  its  first  fervour.     The  date  of  the 
erection  of  St.  Mary's  abbey  in  Dublin  has  not  been  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Cister- 
cians were   established   here  in  1139,   although   it  was 
•  probably  built  originally  by  the  Danes.      The  abbots  of  this 
monastery,  and  of  the  monastery  at  Mellifont,  sat  as  barons 
in  Parliament.     There  were  also  houses  at  Bectiff,  comity 
Meath;    Baltinglass,   county   "Wicklow;    Moray,    couniy 
Limerick ;  Ordomey,  county  Kerry  (quaintly  and  sugges- 
tively caUed  Kyrie  Eleison),  at  Newry,  Eermoy,  Boyle, 
Monasterevan,  Ashro,   and  Jerpoint.      The  superiors  of 
several  of  these  houses  sat  in  Parliament.     Their  remains 
attest  their    beauty   and  the  cultivated  tastes  of  their 
founders.     The  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Holy  Cross,  county 
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Tipperary,  founded  in  1182,  by  Donald  O'Brien,  are  of  nn- 

Qsaal  extent  and  magnificence.     But  the  remains  of  Dnn- 

brody,  in  the  county  of  "Wexford,  are,  perhaps,  the  largest 

and  the  most  picturesque  of  any  in  the  kingdom.     It  was 

also  richly  endowed,  for  these  establishments  were  erected 

by  the  founders,  not  merely  as  an  act  of  piety  to  Gkxl 

during  their  lifetime,  but  with    the  hope  that  prayers 

should,  be  offered  there  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  afber 

death.     Tintem  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1200,  by 

the  earl  of  Pembroke.     When  in  danger  at  sea  he  made 

a  vow  that  he  would  erect  a  monastery  on  whatever  place 

he  should  first  arrive  in  safety.     He  ^filled  his  promise, 

and  brought  monks  from  Tintem,  in  Monmouthshire,  who 

gave  their  new  habitation  the  name  of  their  old  home.     In 

1224  the  Cistercians  resigned  the  monastery  of  St.  Saviour, 

Dublin,  which  had  been  erected  for  them  by  the  same  earl, 

to  the  Dominicans,  on  condition  that  they  should  offer  a 

lighted  taper  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  at  the  abbey  of 

St.  Mary,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  grant.   The  mayor 

of  Dublin,  John  Decer  (a.d.  1380),  repaired  the  church, 

and  adorned  it  with  a  range  of  massive  pillars.     The  friars 

of  this  house  were  as  distinguished  for  literature  as  the  rest 

of  their  brethren ;  and  in  1421  they  opened  a  school  of 

philosophy  and  divinity  on  Usher's  Island. 

The  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  Dro- 
gheda  was  founded  in  1224,  by  John  Netterville,  archbishop 
of  Armagh.  Richard  11.  and  Henry  IV.  were  great  bene- 
£fictors  to  this  house.  Four  general  chapters  were  also 
held  here.  The  Black  Abbey  of  Kilkenny  was  erected  by 
the  younger  William,  earl  of  Pembroke.  Four  general 
chapters  were  also  held  here,  and  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  first  houses  of  the  order  in  Ireland. 

The  Franciscan  order,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  popular,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  its  houses. 
Youghal  was  the  first  place  where  a  convent  of  this  order 
was  erected.  The  founder,  Maurice  FitzGterald,  was  lord 
justice  in  the  year  1229,  and  again  in  1232.  He  was  a  patron 
of  both  orders,  and  died  in  the  Franciscan  habit,  on  the  20th 
May  1257.  Indeed,  some  of  the  English  and  Irish  chief- 
tains were  so  devout  to  the  two  saints,  that  they  appear  to 
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have  had  some  difficulty  in  .choosing  which  they  would 
have  for  their  special  patron.  In  1649  the  famous  Owen 
O'Neill  was  buried  in  a  convent  of  the  order  at  Cavan. 
When  dying  he  desired  that  he  should  he  clothed  in  the 
Dominican  habit,  and  buried  in  the  Franciscan  monastery. 

Some  curious  particulars  are  related  of  the  foundation  at 
Youghal.  The  earl  was  building  a  mansion  for  his  family 
in  the  town,  about  the  year  1231.  While  the  workmen 
were  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation,  they  begged  some 
money,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  feast,  that  they  might  drink 
to  the  health  of  their  noble  employer.  FitzGerald  willingly 
compHed  with  their  request,  and  desired  his  eldest  son  to 
be  the  bearer  of  his  bounty.  The  young  nobleman,  how- 
ever, less  generous  than  his  father,  not  only  refused  to  give 
them  the  money,  but  had  angry  words  with  the  workmen. 
It  is  not  mentioned  whether  the  afiair  came  to  a  more 
serious  collision ;  but  the  earl,  highly  incensed  with  the 
conduct  of  his  son,  ordered  the  workmen  to  erect  a 
monastery  instead  of  a  castle,  and  bestowed  the  house 
upon  the  Franciscan  fathers.  The  following  year  he  took 
their  habit,  and  lived  in  the  convent  until  his  death.  This 
house  was  completely  destroyed  during  the  persecutions  in 
the  reign  of  EHzabeth. 

The  convent  of  Kilkenny  was  founded  inmiediately  afber. 
Its  benefactor  was  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  buried  in 
the  church.  Here  was  a  remarkable  spring,  dedicated  to 
St.  Francis,  at  which  many  miraculous  cures  are  said  tp 
have  been  wrought.  The  site  occupied  by  this  building 
was  very  extensive;  its  ruins  only  remain  to  tell  how 
spacious  and  beauti&l  its  abbey  and  church  must  have 
been.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  the  learned  men  who 
there  pursued  their  literary  toil,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  the  celebrated  annalist,  Glynn.  He  was  at  first 
guardian  of  the  convent  of  Carrick-on-Suir ;  but,  about 
1338,  he  retired  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  compiled  the  greater 
part  of  his  Annals.  It  is  probable  that  he  died  about  1350. 
His  history  commences  with  the  Christian  er%  and  is 
carried  down  to  the  year  1349.  At  this  time  the  country 
was  all  but  depopulated  by  a  fearM  pestilence.  The  good 
and  learned  brother  seems  to  have  had  some  forebodings  of 
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his  impending  fate,  for  his  last  written  words  run  thus  :— 
'  And,  lest  the  writiug  should  perish  with  the  writer,  and 
the  work  should  fail  with  the  workman,  I  leave  behind  me 
parchment  for  continuing  it ;  if  any  man  should  have  the 
good  fortune  to  survive  this  calamity,  or  any  one  of  the 
race  of  Adam  should  escape  this  pestilence,  and  live  to 
continue  what  I  have  begun.'  This  abbey  was  also  one  of 
the  great  literary  schools  of  Ireland,  and  had  its  halls  of 
philosophy  and  divinity,  which  were  weU  attended  for 
many  years. 

In  Dublin  the  Franciscans  were  established  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  their  great  patron,  Henry  III.  Ralph  le  Porter 
granted  a  site  of  land  in  that  part  of  the  city  where  the 
street  still  retains  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Seraphic 
order.  In  1308  John  le  Decer  proved  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  friars,  and  erected  a  very  beautiful  chapel,  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  which  he  was  interred. 

But  the  convent  of  Multi&mham  was  the  great  glory  of 
this  century.  It  was  erected,  in  1236,  by  lord  Delamere ; 
and  &om  its  retired  situation,  and  the  powerful  protection 
of  its  noble  patrons,  escaped  many  of  the  calamities  which 
befell  other  houses  of  the  order.  The  church  and  convent 
were  built  'in  honour  of  God  and  St.  Francis.'  The 
monastery  itself  was  of  unusual  size,  and  had  ample  accom* 
modation  for  a  number  of  friars.  Hence,  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion, it  was  the  usual  refage  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  who  were 
driven  from,  their  less  favoured  homes.  The  church  was 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  the  richness  of  its  ornaments. 
Here  were  the  tombs  of  its  noble  founders  and  patrons,  and 
the  south-eastern  window  was  gorgeous  with  their  heraldic 
devices.  The  convent  was  situated  on  Lake  Derravaragh, 
and  was  endowed  with  many  acres  of  rich  land,  through 
which  flow  the  Inny  and  the  Gaine.  Such  a  position 
afforded  opportunity  for  mills  and  agricultural  labours,  of 
which  the  friars  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

Even  a  list  of  the  number  of  religious  houses  founded  at 
this  period  would  occupy  more  space  than  could  fairly  be 
given  to  this  subject.  Details,  however  interesting,  belong 
rather  to  an  ecclesiastical  history.  It  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  remark,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  all 
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this  property,  however  vested,  and  whether  consisting  of 
lands,  buildings,  or  chnrch  possessions,  was  transferred  by 
the  crown  to  the  nse  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  lands 
belonging  to  the  monasteries,  or  episcopal  sees,  were  called 
*  Herenagh  lands,'  or  '  termon  lands,'  and  were  granted  by 
the  chiefbains  or  Norman  lords  for  the  support  of  the 
monks  and  clergy  belonging  to  those  churches,  and  for  the 
decent  maintenance  of  the  necessary  ecclesiastical  i^ctions. 
In  some  places  Rsheries,  or  tolls,  were  granted  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

Section  IE. 

English  Law  introdmced  mto  Ireland^  hut  only  for  the  Benefit 

of  the  English  Colonists. 

The  English  settlers  in  Ireland  naturally  introduced 
English  law  and  customs,  but  they  made  the  fibtal  mistake 
of  not  extending  their  benefits  to  the  native  Irish.  Hence 
there  were  two  different,  and  in  some  respects  contradictory, 
codes  enforced,  and,  necessarily,  both  confusion  and  in* 
justice  were  the  practical  result.  The  first  Convention  in 
Ireland  which  at  all  resembled  a  ParHament,  was  held  at 
Kilkenny,  a.d.  1367 ;  but  it  could  not,  strictly  speaking, 
be  called  a  Parliament,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
term.  There  is  no  list  extant  of  the  members  who  com- 
posed this  assembly,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
only  represented  the  English  settlers ;  indeed,  the  enact- 
ments of  the  statute  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  The 
object  of  the  statute  was  to  check  the  gradual  amalgamation 
of  the  Celts  and  Normans,  an  amalgamation  which  had 
already  commenced.  The  English  settlers  frequently  inter- 
married with  the  Irish  chieftains,  in  order  to  secure  them- 
selves from  attack,  or  to  ally  themselves  to  those  who  would 
then  assist  in  defending  the  property  which  they  held  by 
such  a  precarious  tenure.  Thus  an  adoption  of  Lrish  laws, 
manners,  dress,  and  customs  became  imminent;  and  it 
appeared  not  unlikely  that  the  descendants  of  the  Norman 
nobles  would  eventually  become  masters  of  the  country, 
and  resist  the  English  government  as  strongly  and  more 
effectually  than  the  Irish  themselves  had  ever  done.     This 
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became  evident  after  the  death  of  William  Burke,  wlio 
possessed  immense  property  in  Ulster  and  Connaught.  He 
was  killed  by  his  own  people,  and  left  one  daughter,  who 
married  Lionel,  dnke  of  Clarence ;  bnt  the  next  male  heirs 
of  the  deceased  earl  had  seized  his  extensive  territories  in 
Connaught,  and  divided  them  amongst  themselves  accord- 
mg  to  Irisb  law,  because  Lionel  was  presumably  interested 
in  the  enactment  of  a  statute  which  should  protect  his 
claims. 

The  statute  or  statutes  of  Kilkenny  consist  of  thirty-four 
distinct  acts  besides  the  conclusion.  The  preamble  states 
the  reason  of  their  enactment,  and  runs  thus :  '  Whereas  .  .  . 
many  English  of  the  said  land  [L*eland],  forsaking  the 
English  language,  manners,  mode  of  living,  laws  and 
usages,  live  and  govern  themselves  according  to  the 
manners,  fashion,  and  language  of  the  Lish  enemies,  and 
who  have  made  divers  marriages  and  alliances  between 
themselves  and  the  Irish  enemies  aforesaid,'  &c. 

Then  follow  the  enactments.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  briefly  enumerated.  The  object  was  simply  to 
restrain  the  English  from,  any  kind  of  connection  with  the 
Irish.  The  statutes  were  skilfdUy  framed,  and  only  needed 
one  thing  to  ensure  their  success — ^that  they  should  be 
efficiently  carried  out.  The  utter  impossibility  of  so  doing 
is  obvious  at  a  glance.  No.  2  required  that  the  English 
should  neither  intermarry  with  nor  be  fostered  by  the  Irish. 
The  result  was  frequent  applications  to  legalise  fostering, 
and  eventually  the  statute  was  entirely  disregarded.  No.  8 
required  the  exclusive  use  of  the  English  language;  but 
clearly  Norman-French  was  thereby  intended,  for  the 
statute  is  written  in  that  language ;  and  6learly  the  lan- 
guage of  a  whole  nation  could  not  be  altered  by  a  legal 
enactment.  However,  the  statute  was  passed  at  Shrovetide, 
and  the  de&ulters  were  given  a  '  respite  to  learn  English 
and  provide  saddles  until  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  next 
ensuing.' 

It  is  evident  from  No.  4  that  ill-feeling  had  already 
been  created  between  the  English  bom  in  Ireland  and  the 
English  bom  in  England,  for  they  were  forbidden  to  call 
each  other  *  English  hobbe '  or  *  Irish  dog.'     No.  13  forbids 
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any  Irish-bom  person  to  be  received  into  any  religious 
house,  but  persons  of  English  descent  bom  in  Ireland  were 
not  exempted. 

The  animus  of  the  whole  statute  will  be  sufficiently  clear 
from  these  extracts.  They  failed,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  enforce  them ;  but  the  attempt  to  do  so  led  to  the  most 
injurious  effects.  Although  this  statute  was  frequently 
abrogated  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  utterly  dis- 
regarded by  all  who  could  possibly  escape  its  enactments, 
it  was  confirmed  by  most  of  the  numerous  Parliaments  held 
during  the  succeeding  century.  These  Parliaments  were 
held  in  '  the  hows  called  Ohristes  churche,  scituate  in  the 
highe  plase  of  the  same,  like  as  Poules  in  London,  where 
the  comen  congregations  of  ParHamentes  and  greate  Coun- 
sailles  hathe  bene  used  to  be  selebrated '  (State  Pajpers,  p.  Ill, 
col.  ii.).  In  the  Parliament  held  in  a.d.  1475  enactments 
were  made  that  no  knights,  citizens,  or  burgesses  should 
be  returned  for  any  place  unless  they  resided  there,  and 
that  they  should  have  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  by  the 
year.  Knights  of  the  shire  were  paid  for  their  atten- 
dance. There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  making  the 
enactments  of  these  Parliaments  known  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing :  copies  were  generally  sent  to  the  sheriffs, 
who  were  obliged  to  see  that  they  were  made  known  to  the 
people. 

Section  III. 
Ecclesiastical^  Military,  cmd  Domestic  Architecture, 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Irish 
erected  churches,  or,  as  they  are  more  generally  denomi- 
nated, oratories,  of  stone,  at  a  very  early  period,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  when  they  began 
to  build  them  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  lime  cement. 
There  is  mention  in  the  year  1145  of  the  erection  of  an 
immense  limekiln  by  Gelasius,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  for 
repairing  churches,  which  shows  that  this  kind  of  cement 
was  then  in  general  use. 

In  the  smaller  churches  of  oblong  form  without  chancels, 
the  roofs  were  constructed  of  stone,  and  this  continued, 
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wiih  rare  exceptions,  until  the  introdnctioh  of  the  pointed 
or  (jothic  style.  In  the  larger  chnrches  the  roofs  were 
generally  of  wood.  Shrines  of  gold  and  silver,  richly 
carved,  were  placed  in  all  the  principal  chnrches,  and  at 
this  period  crowns  were  frequently  suspended  over  the 
shrines  of  saints.  It  is  probable  that  St.  Patrick  intro- 
duced this  custom  into  the  Irish  church,  as  St.  Paulinus 
describes  a  crown,  which  hung  over  the  tomb  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  and  the  practice  is  also  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Tours. 

The  beautiM  and  well-known  stone-roofed  church  on  the 
Bock  of  Cashel,  called  Oormac's  chapel,  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  perfect  churches  of  the  Korman 
style  in  the  British  empire.  In  general  plan  it  e^ibits 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  early  stone-roofed 
churches  of  the  Irish.  Externally  the  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  blank  arcades  of  semicircular  arches ;  in- 
tamally  there  are  similar  arcades,  which  spring  &om 
square  pilasters  in  the  nave.  These  pilasters  are  orna- 
mented with  mouldings  characteristic  of  the  Norman 
style.  The  capitals  of  the  great  northern  doorway  give  an 
interesting  example  of  the  intersecting  semicircular  arches 
which  by  forming  acute  arches  were  supposed  by  Irish 
architects  to  have  suggested  the  pointed  siyle. 

Some  very  beautiM  cornices  are  still  in  existence  which 
evince  the  skill  of  the  Irish  artist  in  metal  work.  Win- 
dows of  painted  glass  were  in  use  before  1318,  for  we  find 
that  the  cathedral  church  of  Kilkenny,  erected  at  that  date, 
possessed  an  east  window  containing  the  history  of  Christ 
from  His  birth  to  His  ascension,  which  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed that  the  pope's  nuncio,  Rinuccini,  who  visited 
Ireland  in  1645,  offered  seven  hundred  pounds  for  it.  His 
offer,  unfortunately,  was  not  accepted,  and  it  was  wan- 
tonly destroyed  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  metal  work  declined,  and 
ceased  to  exhibit  any  traces  of  Celtic  design. 

Military  Aechitecture.  —  The  Anglo-Normans  were 
obliged  to  erect  castles  for  defence  and  protection  of  their 
projwrty,  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  any  settlements  in 
Ireland,  but  the  Irish  nobles  appear  to  have  anticipated 
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their  plan.  The  AimaJs  record  the  erection  of  four  castles 
in  Galwaj-  between  a.d.  1129  and  1134.  Roderick  O'Conor, 
the  last  native  monarch  of  Ireland,  erected  the  castle  of 
Tnam,  which  was  generallj-  known  as  the  Warderford 
castle,  from  its  novel  construction  and  great  strength ;  it 
was,  in  &ct^  bnilt  on  the  plan  of  the  castles  of  the  con- 
tinental feudal  lords.  It  consisted  of  a  strong  keep  with 
an  extensive  courtyard,  surrounded  by  outworks.  Towers 
stood  at  the  angles,  and  it  was  protected  by  a  deep  fosse, 
into  which  the  waters  of  a  neighbouring  river  were  fidroed 
to  flow. 

Domestic  architecture  probably  remained  much  the  same 
as  that  described  at  an  earlier  period.  The  castle  was  the 
home  as  well  as  the  defence  of  the  higher  classes;  the 
wooden  hut^  or  the  securer  lake  habitation,  was  the  home  of 
those  who  were  obliged  to  depend  on  their  own  valour  for 
protection. 

Section  IV.    Bresa  a/nd  Social  Gustoms. 

There  are,  fortunately,  several  manuscripts  extant  from 
which  correct  descriptions  of  the  dress  and  social  customs  of 
the  Irish  at  this  x>eriod  (a.d.  1309)  may  be  obtained.  In 
one  of  these  manuscripts  we  find  an  account  of  the  dress 
which  a  chieftain  wore  when  going  into  battle.  His  cas- 
sock was  of  red  cloth,  his  tunic  was  a  gold-bordered  gar- 
ment (the  material  is  not  mentioned)  that  reached  from  his 
neck  to  his  knees.  Over  this  he  wore  a  parti-coloured  coat 
of  mail,  'ornamented  with  curious  devices  of  exquisite 
workman  ship.'  His  belt  of  war  was  saJQTron-coloured,  and 
ornamented  with  jewels.  He  wore  a  lance  '  cased  in  a  tubic 
sheath,'  a  dagger  fixed  in  his  belt,  a  polished  spherical 
helmet,  a  sharp-pointed  sword,  a  dart  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  spear  in  his  lefb. 

The  Irish  did  not  use  mail  armour  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  probably  adopted  it  gradually  from  having  seen  its 
efficacy  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Danes.  The  chronic  state 
of  war  in  which  the  nation  was  kept  from  the  time  of  the 
Danish  invasion  was  a  serious  and  efiectual  hindrance  to 
social  advancement.  It  would  appea^,  that  wood  tablets  were 
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used  by  sclioolinasters  for  recording  their  lessons,  and  that 
the  Irish  character  was  used  even  when  Latin  was  the 
medium  of  conunnnication  or  the  subject  of  study.  A 
enrious  specimen  of  these  tablets  is  preserved  in  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy.  The  cover  and  leaves  are  pine  wood, 
coated  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  edge  with  wax« 
The  writing  is  referred  by  competent  caligraphers  to  the 
fourieenth  century,  though  it  is  admitted  that  such  tablets 
were  in  use  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  Danes,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  the  found- 
ers of  the  Irish  mantime  towns  and  of  Irish  export  trade. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Sagas  of  their  trading 
voyages.  Before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Ireland  a 
slave  trade  was  carried  on  between  that  country  and  En- 
gland. William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  Life  of  Wulstan, 
bishop  of  "Worcester,  who  died  a.d.  1095,  informs  us  that 
Bristol  was  the  great  mart  for  this  infamous  traffic.  It 
was  discontinued  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  energetic 
exertions  of  the  holy  bishop.  The  Irish  bartered  their 
cattle  for  English  slaves,  whom  they  employed  in  tending 
their  herds.  The  value  of  each  is  expressed  in  the  *  Dooms- 
day Book,'  where  we  find  that  the  toll  of  the  market  at 
Lewes  in  Suffolk  was  fourpence  for  a  slave — ^not  a  serf, 
adscrijptus  glebce^  but  an  unconditional  bondsman — and  one 
penny  for  a  cow.  The  Irish  clergy  at  the  synod  of  Armagh, 
A.D.  1172,  declared  that  the  English  invasion  was  a  judg- 
ment on  their  nation  for  this  slave  trade,  which  they  were 
commanded  to  discontinue.  They  were  also  required  to 
release  all  the  English  boys  whom  they  had  purchased. 

The  principal  home  manufacture  at  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man invasion  was  cloth  made  of  black  wool,  which  did  not 
lequire  to  be  dyed,  and  parti-coloured  cloth  used  for  trim- 
I  lings.  Javelins,  lances,  and  battle-axes  were  also  manu- 
factured from  iron.  The  Danes  or  Ostmen  of  Wexford 
imported  wine  and  com  from  Brittany,  as  numbers  of  these 
merchants  fled  from  Dublin  at  the  period  of  the  English 
invasion.  Henry  IT.  peopled  it  as  far  as  possible  with 
traders  from  Bristol,  to  whom  he  granted  a  charter,  and 
special  privileges.  They  had  considerable  shipping  at  an 
early  period,  and  we  find  in  Rymer's  Foedera  that  in  1242 

♦s 
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Henry  III.  ordered  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Dublin  to 
assist  him  with  transport  vessels  for  his  war  with  France. 

In  1272  there  was  a  considerable  trade  done  in  clotb, 
which  was  exported  to  England.  Indeed,  this  cloth  was 
famous  on  the  Continent  at  an  earlier  period,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Dita  Mtmdi  of  Bonifagio's  *  XJberti,'  as  used 
in  Italy  about  a.d.  1364.  In  1300  a  considerable  trade 
was  carried  on  in  hogs,  but  whether  living  or  dead  the 
barbarous  Latin  in  which  they  are  described  as  haconebtLs 
makes  it  impossible  to  determine. 

There  are  many  notices  of  Irish  chiefs  being  employed 
in  the  French  wars  by  the  kings  of  England.  In  1353 
Edward  III.  passed  the  celebrated  ordinance  known  as 
the  stable.  The  staple  goods  were  wools,  wool-fells, 
hides,  and  lead,  and  the  staples  were  certain  towns  in 
England,  and  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda  in 
Ireland,  The  exportation  of  staple  goods  was  prohibited 
under  penalty  of  death,  but  the  Irish  were  allowed  to  take 
their  staple  goods  for  sale  to  any  staple  town  in  England. 

The  Normans,  who  were  notoriously  luxurious  livers,  no 
doubt  introduced  many  requirements  of  gastronomy  into 
Ireland,  The  use  of  cranes'  flesh  was  learnt  fix)m  them, 
and  herons,  peacocks,  swans,  and  wild  geese  were  also 
brought  to  table,  and  dressed  in  a  way  that  was  then  coH' 
sidered  the  acme  of  cookery. 


FIFTH    PERIOD. 

IRELAND  UNDER  THE  TUDOES  AOT)  STUAETS,  CONCLUDING 
WITH  THE  UNION  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND. 

VBOM    A.D.    1618    TO    A.D.    180a 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 

7AILT7BE    OF    THE    ATTEMPT    TO     INTRODUCE    THE    BEEOBMATION 
ISTO      IBELAND  —  THE      BEIGN      OE     QT7EEN      ELIZABETH  — 

Bnnrocnn:  is  sent  by   the   pope   to  effect  a  union 

BETWEEN  THE  IRISH  PBINCES — HE  FAILS  TO  ACCOMPLISH 
this,  and  EETUENS  TO  ITALY — CBOMWELL'S  CAMPAIGN  IN 
IBELAND — BATTJJE  OF  THE  BOYNE — INSUBBECHON  OF 
1798 — THE  ACT  OF  UNION  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND  PASSED   A.D.   1800. 
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ACCESSION   OP  HENRY  VIII.  '  2Cl 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

A.D.  1513  TO  A.D.  1661. 

FAILURE  OF  THE  ATTEMPT  TO  INTRODUCE  THE 
REFORMATION  INTO  IRELAND. 

CoNTEUFOBABT  EvENTs !  Charlcs  V.  obtains  the  Spanish  Cto^ti — 
Landing  of  Cortez  in  Mexico — ^Luther  Excommunicated  by  the  Pope 
— Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe  by  Magellan — Capture  of  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks — ^Francis  I.  taken  Prisoner  at  Pavia — He  signs  a  Treaty 
"with  the  Emperor  Charles  V. — ^Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks — 
Henry  VIII.  proclaimed  Head  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  England 
— ^The  Council  of  Trent  assembled — Death  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
and  Francis  L  of  France — ^Abdication  of  Charles  V. 


Section  I. 
Gerald,  Ea/rl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Dejputy  of  Ireland 

TTENRY  Vm.  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1S09. 
XX  The  earl  of  Kildare  was  continued  in  his  office  as 
deputy;  but  the  king's  minister,  Wolsey,  virtually  ruled 
the  nation,  until  the  youths  monarch  had  attained  his 
majority;  and  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with 
considerable  zeal  to  Irish  afTairs.  He  attempted  to  attach 
some  of  the  Irish  chieftains  to  the  English  interest,  and 
Beems  in  some  degree  to  have  succeeded.  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
lord  of  Tir-Connell,'was  hospitably  entertained  at  Windsor, 
as  he  passed  through  England  on  his  pilgrimage  to  !Bome. 
It  is  said  that  O'Donnell  subsequently  prevented  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  from  undertaking  his  intended  expedition  to 
Ireland ;  and  in  1521  we  find  him  described  by  the  then 
lord  deputy  as  the  best  disposed  of  all  the  Irish  chieftains 
*  to  fall  into  English  order.' 
Gerald,  the  ninth  and  last  Catholic  earl  of  Eildare,  siic« 
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ceeded  liis  father  as  lord  deputy  in  1513.  But  the  hereditary 
foes  of  his  family  were  soon  actively  employed  in  working 
his  ruin ;  and  even  his  sister,  who  had  married  into  that 
family,  proved  not  the  least  formidable  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  summoned  to  London ;  but  either  the  charges  against 
him  could  not  be  proved,  or  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
defer  them,  for  we  find  him  attending  Henry  for  four 
years,  and  forming  one  of  his  retinue  at  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.  Kildare  was  permitted  to  return  to  Dublin 
again  in  1523,  but  he  was  tracked  by  Wolsey's  implacable 
hatred  to  his  doom.  In  1533  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower 
for  the  third  time.  The  charges  against  him  were  warmly 
urged  by  his  enemies.  Two  of  his  sisters  were  married  to 
native  chiefbains ;  and  he  was  accused  with  playing  fetat 
and  loose  with  the  English  as  a  baron  of  the  Pale — with 
the  Irish  as  a  warm  ally.  Two  English  nobles  had  been 
appointed  to  assist  him,  or  rather  to  act  the  spy  upon  his 
movements,  at  different  times.  One  of  these.  Sir  Thomas 
Skeffington,  became  his  most  dangerous  enemy. 

In  1515  an  elaborate  report  on  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
prepared  by  the  royal  command.  It  gives  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  of  the  military  and  political  condition  of  the  country. 
According  to  this  account,  the  only  counties  really  subject 
to  English  rule,  were  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Ejldare,  and 
Wexford.  Even  the  residents  near  the  boundaries  of  these 
districts  were  obhged  to  pay  *  black  mail'  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Irish  chieftains.  The  king's  writs  were  not  executed 
beyond  the  bounds  described ;  and  within  thirty  miles  of 
Dublin  the  Brehon  law  was  in  full  force.  This  document, 
which  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  State  Papers ' 
relating  to  Ireland,  contains  a  list  of  the  petty  rulers  of 
sixty  different  states  or  *  regions,'  some  of  which  *  are  as 
big  as  a  shire;  some  more,  some  less.'  The  writer  then 
gives  various  opinions  as  to  the  plans  which  might  be 
adopted  for  improving  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  he  appears 
to  have  taken  principally  from  a  curious  old  book,  called 
'  Salus  Populi,'  Both  writers  were  of  opinion  that  war  to 
the  knife  was  the  only  remedy  for  Ireland's  grievances.  It 
was  at  least  clear  that  if  dead  men  could  tell  no  tales, 
neither  could  dead  men  rebel  against  oppression ;  and  the 
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writer  of  the  reporfc  concludes,  *  that  if  the  king  were  as 
wise  as  Solomon  the  Sage,  he  shall  never  sabdne  the  wild 
Irish  to  his  obedience  without  dread  of  the  sword.'  Eren 
this  he  admits  may  &il ;  for  he  adds,  '  so  long  as  they  may 
resist  and  save  their  lives,  they  will  never  obey  the  king.' 
He  then  qnotes  the  '  Sahts  Popidi,*  to  show  the  advantages 
which  England  might  derive  if  the  Jrish  united  with  her  in 
her  wars  on  foreign  countries,  and  observes,  '  that  if  this 
land  were  put  once  in  order  as  aforesaid,  it  would  be  none 
other  but  a  very  paradise,  delicious  of  all  pleasaunce,  in 
respect  and  regard  of  any  other  land  in  this  world ;  inas- 
much as  there  never  was  stranger  nor  alien  person,  great  or 
small,  that  would  leave  it  willingly,  notwithstanding  the 
said  misorder,  if  he  had  the  means  to  dwell  therein  honesUy.' 
It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whether  Eildare  had  incited 
the  Irish  chiefbains  to  rebellion  or  not.  In  1520,  during 
one  of  his  periods  of  detention  in  London,  the  earl  of  Surrey 
was  sent  over  as  deputy,  with  a  large  force.  It  would 
appear  as  if  a  geneinl  rising  were  contemplated  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  then  the  earl  wrote  the  letter^  already 
mentioned  to  O'OarroU.  The  new  viceroy  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  imagined  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  conquer.  Several  successfol  engage- 
ments confirmed  him  in  this  pleasing  delusion;  but  he 
soon  discovered  his  mistake,  and  assured  the  king  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  contend  with  an  enemy  who  were  defeated 
one  day  and  rose  up  with  renewed  energy  the  next.  As  a 
last  resource  he  suggested  the  poHcy  of  conciliation,  which 
Henry  appears  to  have  adopted,  as  he  empowered  him  to 
confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  any  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains to  whom  he  considered  it  desirable  to  offer  the  com- 
pliment^  and  he  sent  a  collar  of  gold  to  O'Neill.  About  the 
same  time  Surrey  wrote  to  inform  Wolsey  that  Cormac  Oge 

*  The  deposition  accusing  Kildare  is  printed  in  the  State  Papers^ 
part  iii.  p.  45.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  translation  which 
it.  gives  of  his  letter  to  O'Carroll.  The  original  was  written  in  Irish  : 
*  .Desiring  yon  to  kepe  good  peas  to  English  men  tyll  an  English  Deputie 
come  there ;  and  when  any  English  Depntie  shall  come  thydder,  doo 
yonr  beste  to  make  warre  upon  English  men  there,  except  suche  as  bee 
towardes  mee,  whom  yon  know  well  your  silf.' 
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MacCarthy  and  MacCarfchy  Reagh  were  '  two  wise  men, 
and  more  conformable  to  order  tlian  some  English  were;' 
but  he  was  still  careM  to  keep  np  the  old  policy  of  foment- 
ing discord  among  the  native  princes,  for  he  wrote  to  the 
king  that '  it  would  be  dangerfnl  to  have  them  both  agreed 
and  joined  together,  as  the  longer  they  continue  in  war, 
the  better  it  should  be  for  your  grace's  poor  subjects  here.' 

Surrey  became  weary  at  last  of  the  hopeless  conflict,  and 
at  his  own  request  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England 
and  resign  his  oflSlce,  which  was  conferred  on  his  Mend, 
Pierse  Butler,  of  Carrick,  subsequently  earl  of  Ormonde. 
The  Scotch  had  begun  to  inmugrate  to  Ulster  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  acquired  large  territories  there; 
.  the  Pale  was  almost  unprotected;  and  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  applied  to  Wolsey  for  six  ships-of-war,  to  defend  the 
northern  coasts,  a.d.  1522.  The  dissensions  between  the 
O'Neills  and  O'Donnells  had  broken  out  into  sanguinary 
war&re. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  left  Ireland,  for  the  third  and  last 
time,  in  February  1634,  Before  his  departure  he  sum- 
moned a  councQ  at  Drogheda,  and  appointed  his  son, 
Thomas,  to  act  as  deputy  in  his  absence.  On  the  earl's 
arrival  in  London  he  was  at  once  seized  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower.  A  fiilse  report  was  carefully  circulated  in 
Ireland  that  he  had  been  beheaded,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  family  was  even  then  impending. 

The  unfortunate  earl  had  advised  his  son  to  pursue  a 
cautious  and  gentle  policy ;  but  lord  Thomas'  fiery  temper 
could  ill  brook  such  precaution,  and  he  was  but  too  easily 
roused  by  the  artful  enemies  who  incited  him  to  rebellion. 
The  reports  of  his  father's  execution  were  confirmed.  His 
proud  blood  was  up,  and  he  rushed  madly  on  the  career 
of  self-destruction.  On,  the  11th  of  June  1534,  he  flung 
down  the  sword  of  state  on  the  table  of  the  council-hall  at 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
the  English  monarch.  Archbishop  Cromer  implored  him 
with  tears  to  reconsider  his  purpose,  but  all  entreaties  were 
vain.  Even  had  he  been  touched  by  this  disintei*ested 
counsel,  it  would  probably  have  failed  of  its  effect ;  for  an 
Irish  bard  commenced  chanting  his  praises  and  his  father's 
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wrongs,  and  thus  bis  doom  was  scaled.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  him,  but  it  failed.  Arcbbishop  Allen,  bis 
father's  bitterest  enemy,  fled  to  the  Castle,  with  several 
other  nobles,  and  here  they  were  besieged  by  FitzGrerald 
and  his  followers,  The  archbishop  soon  contrived  to  effect 
his  escape.  He  embarked  at  night  in  a  vessel  which  was 
then  lying  at  Dame's  Grate ;  but  the  ship  was  stranded  near 
Clontarf^  either  through  accident  or  design,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate prelate  was  seized  by  lord  Thomas'  people,  who 
instantly  put  him  to  death.  The  young  nobleman  is  said 
by  some  authorities  to  have  been  present  at  the  murder,  as 
well  as  his  two  uncles :  there  is  at  least  no  doubt  of  his 
complicity  in  the  crime.  The  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  pronounced  against  him  and  those  who  assisted  him,  in 
its  most  terrible  form. 

Ecclesiastical  intervention  was  not  necessary  to  complete 
his  ruin.  He  had  commenced  his  wild  career  of  lawless  vio- 
lence with  but  few  followers,  and  without  any  influential  com- 
panions. The  castle  of  Maynooth,  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  Geraldines,  was  besieged  and  captured  by  his  father's 
old  enemy.  Sir  William  SkeflSngton.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
intelligence  of  his  son's  insurrection  had  been  communicated 
to  the  oarl,  and  the  news  of  his  excommunication  followed 
quickly.  The  unfortunate  nobleman  succumbed  beneath 
the  twofold  blow,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks.  Lord  Thomas 
surrendered  himself  in  August  1535,  on  the  guarantee  of  lord 
Leonard  and  lord  Butler,  under  a  solemn  promise  that  his 
life  should  be  spared.^  But  his  fate  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  had  no  pity,  even  where  the  tenderest  ties  were 
concerned.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  *  Silken  Thomas,' 
his  five  uncles  were  seized  treacherously  at  a  banquet", 
and,  although  three  of  them  had  no  part  in  the  rebellion, 
the  nephew  and  the  uncles  were  aU  executed  together  at 
Tyburn,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1537.     K  the  king  had 

'  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  letter  of  the  Council  to  Henry  VIII. 
(State  Papers,  ciii.),  that  a  promise  was  made.  Henry  admits  it,  and 
regrets  it  in  his  letter  to  Skeffington  (S,  P.  cvi.) :  *  The  doyng  whereof 
[FitzGerald's  capture],  albeit  we  accept  it  thankfully,  yet,  if  he  had 
been  apprehended  after  such  sorte  as  was  convenable  tohis  deservynges, 
the  same  had  been  moch  more  thankfull  and  better  to  our  oontentacion.' 
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hoped  by  this  orael  injustice  to  rid  himself  of  the  poweEfiiil 
ikmilj,  he  was  mistaken.  Two  children  of  the  late  earl's 
still  existed.  They  were  sons  by  his  second  wife,  lady 
Elizabeth  Grrey.  The  younger,  still  an  infaut,  was  conveyed 
to  his  mother  in  England.  The  elder,  a  youth  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  concealed  by  his  aunts,  who  were  married 
to  the  chiefbains  of  Offaly  and  Donegal,  and  was  soon  con- 
veyed to  France,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemies  who 
eagerly  sought  his  destruction. 

Section  n. 

Fail/wre  of  the  AUemjpt  made  to  Mroduce  the 
Befonnation  into  Irehmd. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  Henry  Vill.  to  introduce  the 
Reformation  was  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Browne  to  the  see 
of  Dublin.    He  was  an  Augustinian  friar,  and  had  joined  the 
reforming  party  in  England.    He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
energy  and  determination,  and  the  king  naturally  supposed 
that  he  would  easily  accomplish  his  wishes.     Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  received  an  official  letter  from 
Cromwell,  containing  directions  for  his  conduct  there.     He 
is  informed  it  is  '  the  royal  will  and  pleasure  of  his  majesty, 
that  his  subjects  in  Ireland,  even  as  those  in  England, 
should  obey  his  commands  in  spiritual  matters  as  in  tem- 
poral, and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Home.' 
But  Dr.  Browne  soon  found  that  it  was  incomparably 
easier  for  Henry  to  issue  commands  in  England  than  for 
him  to  enforce  them  in  Ireland.     He  therefore  wrote  to 
Cromwell,  from  Dublin,  on '  the  4th  of  the  Kal.  of  December 
1535,'  and  informed  him  that  he  '  had  endeavoured,  almost 
to  the  danger  and  hazard  of  taj  temporal  life,  to  procure 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  nation  to  due  obedience  in 
owning  of  his  highness  their  supreme  head,  as  well  spiritual 
as  temporal;  and  do  find  much  oppugning  therein,  espe- 
cially by  my  brother  Armagh,  who  hath  been  the  main 
oppugner,  and  so  hath  withdrawn  most  of  his  suffragans 
and  clergy  within  his  see  and  diocese.     He  made  a  speech 
to  them,  laying  a  curse  on  the  people  whosoever  should  own 
his  highness'  supremacy,  saying,  that  isle — as  it  is  in  thei» 
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Irish  chronicles,  insula  sacra — ^belongs  to  none  but  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  it  was  the  bishop  of  Rome  that 
gave  it  to  the  king's  ancestors.'  Dr.  Browne  then  proceeds 
to  inform  his  correspondent  that  the  Irish  clergy  had  sent 
two  messengers  to  Rome.  He  states  '  that  the  common 
people  of  this  isle  are  more  zealons  in  their  blindness  than 
the  saints  and  martyrs  were  in  truth ; '  and  he  advises  that 
a  Parliament  should  at  once  be  summoned,  '  to  pass  the 
supremacy  by  act ;  for  they  do  not  much  matter  his  high- 
ness' commission,  which  your  lordship  sent  us  over.' 

The  Parliament  was  summoned  in  1536 ;  but,  as  a  remote 
preparation,  the  lord  deputy  made  a  '  martial  circuit '  of 
Ireland,  hoping  thereby  to  overawe  the  native  septs,  and 
compel  their  submission  to  the  royal  will  and  pleasure. 
'  This  preparation  being  made,'  writes  Sir  John  Davies,  '  he 
first  propounded  and  passed  in  Parliament  these  lawes, 
which  made  the  great  alteration  in  the  state  ecclesiastical, 
namely,  the  act  which  declared  king  Henry  YIII.  to  be 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  the  act  prohibiting 
apealea  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  act  for  first  fruites  and 
twentieth  part  to  be  paid  to  the  king ;  and  lastly,  the  act 
that  did  utterly  abolish  the  usurped  authoritie  of  the  pope. 
Next,  for  the  increase  of  the  king's  revenew.  By  one  act 
he  suppressed  sundry  abbayes  and  religious  houses,  and  by 
another  act  resumed  the  lands  of  the  absentees.' 

The  Anglo-Norman  nobles  and  gentlemen  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  enact  whatever  laws  the  king  wished,  but  the 
ecclesiastics  were  by  no  means  so  phable.  Every  division 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  two  proctors  to  Parliament, 
and  these  proctors  so  vehemently  opposed  the  royal  supre- 
macy in  matters  spiritual,  that  lords  Grey  and  Brabskzon 
Yf&TQ  obliged  to  prorogue  the  Parliament,  and  write  to 
Cromwell  to  state  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  so  in 
consequence  of  the  'forwardness  and  obstinacy  of  the 
proctors,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  bishops  and  abbots ; '  and 
they  suggest  that  *  some  means  should  be  devised,  whereby 
they  should  be  brought  to  remember  their  duty  better,'  or 
that  *  means  may  be  found  which  shall  put  these  proctors 
from  a  voice  in  Parliament.'  The  means  were  easily  found 
— ^the  proctors  were  forbidden  to  vote.   The  act  was  passed. 
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Section  III. 
Scheme  to  Extirpate  the  Irish;  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 

As  it  was  now  evident  that  the  Irish  nation  would  not 
accept  Heniy's  supremacy,  an  expedient  was  prepared  for 
their  utter  extirpation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  human  heart  could  be  guilty  of  such  cruelty,  if  we 
.  had  not  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  *  State  Papers.'  By  this 
diabolical  scheme  it  was  arranged  to  kill  or  carry  away 
their  cattle,  and  to  destroy  their  com  while  it  was  green. 

*  The  very  Hving  of  the  Irishry,'  observes  the  writer,  *  doth 
clearly  consiflt  in  two  things ;  Mid  take  away  the  same  from 
them,  and  they  are  past  power  to  recover,  or  yet  to  annoy 
any  subject  in  Ireland.  Take  first  from  them  their  com — 
bum  and  destroy  the  same ;  and  then  have  their  cattle  and 
beasts,  which  shall  be  most  hardest  to  come  by,  and  yet, 
with  guides  and  policy,  they  be  ofben  had  and  taken.' 
Such  was  the  arrangement ;  and  it  was  &om  no  want  of 
inclination  that  it  was  not  entirely  carried  out^  and  the 

*  Irishry '  starved  to  death  in  their  own'  land. 

Dr.  Browne  still  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with 
his  royal  master,  in  which  we  find  evidence  of  his  miserable 
servility  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  pro- 
moting the  Beformation  in  Ireland.  In  a  letter,  ^ted 
27th  September  1537,  he  commences  by  informing  his 
most  excellent  highness  that  he  had  received  his  most 
gracious  letter  on  the  7th  September,  and  that  *it  made 
him  tremble  in  body  for  fear  of  incurring  his  majesty's  dis- 
pleasure,' which  was  doubtless  the  most  truthftd  statement 
in  his  epistle.  He  mentions  all  his  zeal  and  efforts  against 
popery,  which,  he  adds,  '  is  a  thing  not  little  rooted  among 
the  inhabitants  here.'  He  assures  the  king  of  his  activity 
in  securing  the  twentieth  part  and  first-fruits  for  the  royal 
use,  and  states  what,  indeed,  could  not  be  denied,  that  he  was 
the  *  first  spiritual  man  who  moved  *  for  this  to  be  done. 
He  concludes  with  the  fearful  profanity  of  *  desiring  of  Gk)d, 
that  the  ground  should  open  and  swallow  him  up  the  hour 
or  minute  that  he  should  declare  the  Gospel  of  Christ  after 
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any  sort  than  lie  had  done  heretofore,  in  rebuking  the 
papistical  power,  or  in  any  other  jpoint  cmicemmg  the  ad' 
vancement  of  his  grace^s  affairs,* 

Such  a  tissue  of  profanity  and  absurdity  was  seldom 
penned,  even  in  an  age  when  the  boldest  and  bravest 
trembled  before  the  Tudor  jfrown. 

Dr.  Browne  and  the  lord  deputy  now  rivaUed  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  royal  approbation,  by  destroy- 
ing all  that  the  Irish  people  held  most  sacred,  dBtermined 
to  have  as  little  cause  as  possible  for  *the  trembling  in 
body'  which  the  king's  displeasure  would  effect.  They 
traversed  the  land  from  end  to  end,  destroying  cathedrals, 
plundering  abbeys,  and  burning  relics.  However  full  of 
painful  interest  these  details  may  be,  as  details  they  belong 
to  the  province  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 

In  January  1539,  they  set  out  on  a  *  visitation '  of  the 
four  counties  of  Carlow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary, 
in  which  the  church  militant  was  for  the  nonce  represented 
by  the  church  military.  They  transmitted  an  account  of 
their  expedition,  and  the  novel  fashion  in  which  they 
attempted  to  propagate  the  gospel,  to  England,  on  the 
18th  January.  One  brief  extract  must  suffice  as  a  specimen 
of  their  proceedings.  'The  day  following  we  kept  the 
sessions  there  [at  Wexford].  There  was  put  to  execution 
four  felons,  accompanied  with  another,  a  friar,  whom  we 
commanded  to  be  hanged  in  his  habit,  and  so  to  remain 
upon  the  gallows  for  a  mirror  to  all  his  brethren  to  live 
truly.' 

The  church-lands  were  now  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
or  bestowed  as  a  reward  on  those  who  had  helped  to  enrich 
the  royal  coffers  by  sacrilege.  Amongst  the  records  of  the 
sums  thus  obtained,  we  find  826Z.  28,  lld,^  the  price  of 
divers  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  of  precious  stones,  silver 
ornaments,  &c, ;  also  201.,  the  price  of  one  thousand  pounds 
of  wax.  The  sum  of  1,710^  28,  was  realised  from  the  sale 
of  sacred  vessels  belonging  to  thirty-nine  monasteries.  The 
profits  on  the  spoliation  of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  realised  385Z. 
The  destruction  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Patrick 
must  have  procured  an  enormous  profit^  as  we  find  that 
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Cromwell  received  60Z.  for  liis  pains  in  ejecting  the  same.^ 
It  shonld  also  be  remembered  that  the  valne  of  a  penny 
then  was  eqnal  to  the  valne  of  a  shilling  now,  so  that  we 
should  nmltiply  these  snms  at  least  by  ten  to  obtain  an 
approziinate  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  wholesale  robbery. 

The  spoilers  now  began  to  quarrel  over  the  spoils.  The 
most  active  or  the  most  &yonred  receiyed  the  largest 
share ;  and  Dr.  Browne  grnmbled  londly  at  not  obtaining 
all  he  asked  for.  Bnt  we  need  not  record  the  disedifying 
history  of  their  qnarrels.  The  next  step  was  to  accuse 
each  other.  In  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
in  1538  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  country,  we  find 
complaints  made  of  the  exaction  of  nndne  fees,  extortions 
for  baptisms  and  marriages,  &c.  They  also  (though  this 
was  not  made  an  accusation  by  the  commissioners)  received 
the  fruits  of  benefices  in  which  they  did  not  officiate,  and 
they  were  accused  of  taking  wives  and  dispensing  with  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony.  The  king,  whatever  personal 
views  he  might  have  on  this  subject,  expected  his  clergy  to 
live  virtuously ;  and  in  1542  he  wrote  to  the  lord  deputy, 
requiring  an  act  to  be  passed  '  for  the  continency  of  the 
clergy,'  and  some  *  reasonable  plan  to  be  devised  for  the 
avoiding  of  sin.'  However,  neither  the  act  nor  the  ^  rea- 
sonable plan'  appears  to  have  succeeded.  In  1545  Dr. 
Browne  writes :  '  Here  reigneth  insatiable  ambition ;  here 
reigneth  continually  coigne  and  livery,  and  caUid  extortion.' 
Five  years  later.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  after  piteous  com- 
plaints of  the  decay  of  piety  and  the  increase  of  immorality, 
epitomises  the  state  of  the  country  thus :  '  I  never  saw  the 
land  so  far  out  of  good  order.' 

>  28th  Hexuy  YIIL  cap.  xTi.  In  Shirley's  Original  Letters,  p.  31, 
we  find  the  following  order  from  the  lord  protector,  Somerset^  to  the 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's :  '  Being  advertised  that  one  thousand  onnces  of 
plate  of  crosses  and  snch  like  things  remaineth  in  the  hands  of  yon, 
we  require  yon  to  deliver  the  same  to  be  employed  to  his  majesty's  use,' 
&c.  He  adds  that  the  dean  is  to  receive  '  201,  in  ready  money'  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  same. 


r 
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Section  IV.     The  Beigns  of  Edward  VI,  and  Mary. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1547,  Edward  VI.  was  crowned 
king  of  England.  The  council  of  regency  appointed  by 
Heniy  was  set  aside,  and  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset, 
appointed  himself  protector.  St.  Leger  was  continued  in 
the  office  of  lord  deputy  in  Ireland;  but  Sir  Edward 
BeUingham  was  sent  over  as  captain-general,  with  a  con* 
siderable  force,  to  quell  the  ever-recurring  disturbances. 
His  energetic  character  bore  down  all  opposition,  as  much 
by  the  sheer  strength  of  a  strong  will  as  by  force  of  arms. 
In  1549  the  earl  of  Desmond  refused  to  attend  a  council  in 
Dublin,  on  the  plea  that  he  wished  to  keep  Christmas 
in  his  own  castle.  BeUingham,  who  had  now  replaced 
St.  Leger  as  lord  deputy,  set  out  at  once,  with  a  small 
pariy  of  horse,  for  the  residence  of  the  refractory  noble, 
seized  him  as  he  sat  by  his  own  fire-side,  and  carried  him 
off  in  triumph  to  Dublin. 

In  1548  O'Connor  and  O'More  were  expelled  from  Offaly 
and  Leix,  and  their  territory  usurped  by  an  Englishman, 
named  Francis  Bryan.  Cahir  Broe  O'Connor,  one  of  the 
sept,  was  executed  in  Dublin,  and  a  number  of  the  fcribe 
were  sent  to  assist  in  the  Scotch  wars.  The  political 
cabals  in  England  consequent  on  the  youth  of  the  king, 
who  nominally  governed  the  country,  occasioned  frequent 
changes  in  the  Irish  administration. 

In  1551  the  lord  deputy.  Crofts,  who  succeeded  Sir 
Thomas  Cusack,  led  an  army  into  Ulster  against  the  Scotch 
settlers,  who  had  long  been  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by 
the  English  government ;  but  he  was  defeated  both  at  this 
time  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  No  Parliament  was 
convened  during  this  short  reign,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
country  were  administered  by  the  Privy  CouncU.  Dr. 
Browne  and  Ih*.  Staples  were  leading  members.  The 
chancellor.  Bead,  and  the  treasurer,  Brabazon,  were  both 
English.  The  Irish  members  were  Aylmer,  Luttrell,  Bath, 
Howth,  and  Cusack,  who  had  all  recently  conformed,  at 
least  exteriorly,  to  the  new  religion. 

The  most  important  native  chieftain  of  the  age  was 
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Shane  O'Neill.  His  father,  Con,  snmamed  Baceagh  (*  the 
lame '),  had  procured  the  title  of  baron  of  Btingannon,  and 
the  entail  of  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  from  Henry  .VII.,  for 
his  illegitimate  son,  Ferdoragh.  He  now  wished  to  alter 
this  arrangement;  but  the  ungrateful  youth  made  such 
charges  against  the  old  man,  that  he  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  deputy.  After  his  death  Shane  contended 
bravely  for  his  rights.  The  French  appear  to  have  made 
some  attempt  about  this  period  to  obtain  allies  in  Ireland, 
but  the  peace  which  ensued  between  that  country  and 
England  soon  terminated  such  intrigues. 

All  efforts  to  establish  the  royal  supremacy  during  this 
reign  were  equally  unsuccessful.  On  Easter  Sunday,  a.d. 
1551,  the  liturgy  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  English 
tongue  in  Christ  Church  cathedral.  As  a  reward  for  his 
energy  in  introducing  the  reform  in  general,  and  the 
liturgy  in  particular,  Edward  VI.  annexed  the  primacy  of 
all  Ireland  to  the  see  of  Dublin  by  act  of  Parliament. 
There  was  one  insuperable  obstacle,  however,  in  the  way  of 
using  the  English  tongue,  which  was  simply  that  the  people 
did  not  understand  it.  Even  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  were  more .  familiar  with  the  Celtic  dialect,  and 
some  attempt  was  made  at  this  time  to  procure  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Protestant  communion  service. 

When  Mary  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  in  1553, 
the  Irish  were  naturally  much  elated,  hoping  for  a  time  of 
peace.  This  tljey  certainly  obtained,  as  far  as  the  per- 
mission to  exercise  their  religion  unmolested  was  concerned, 
but  they  failed  to  secure  any  temporal  advantages. 

A  synod  was  held  at  DundaUc,  where  the  very  few  pre- 
lates and  priests  who  had  conformed  under  Henry  VIII. 
were  deprived  of  their  offices.  The  number  was  so  small 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  were  easily  made.  The 
only  prelates  that  were  removed  were  Browne,  of  Dublin ; 
Staples,  of  Meath ;  Lancaster,  of  Kildare ;  and  Travers,  of 
Leighlin.  Ooodacre  died  a  few  months  after  his  intrusion 
into  the  see  of  Armagh ;  Bale,  of  Ossory,  fled  beyond  the 
seas;  Casey,  of  Limerick,  followed  his  example.  All  were 
EngUsh  except  the  latter,  and  all,  except  Staples,  were 
professing  Protestants  at  the  time  of  their  appointm^it  to 
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their  respective  sees.  Bale,  who  owed  the  Kilkenny  people 
a  grudge,  for  the  indignant  and  rather  warm  recseption 
with  which  they  greeted  him  on  his  intrusion  into  the  see, 
^ves  a  graphic  account  of  the  joy  with  which  the  news  of 
Edward's  death  was  received.  The  people  '  flung  up  their 
caps  to  the  battlements  of  the  great  temple ; '  set  the  bells 
ringing ;  brought  out  incense  and  holy  water,  and  formed 
once  more  a  Catholic  procession,  chanting  the  Sa/ncta  Mana^ 
ora  pro  nobisj  as  of  old.  In  fact,  '  on  the  accession  of  Mary 
to  the  throne,  so  little  had  been  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
Eeformation,  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  undo.  She 
issued  a  licence  for  the  celebration  of  mass  in  Ireland, 
where  no  other  service  was  or  had  been  celebrated  worth 
mentioimig,  and  where  no  other  supreme  head  had  been 
ever  in  earnest  acknowledged  but  the  pope.' 

In  the  year  1553  Gerald  and  Edward,  the  sons  of  the 
late  earl  of  Kildare,  returned  from  exile,  and  were  restored 
to  the  fiimily  honours  and  possessions.  The  Four  Masters 
say  that  *  there  was  great  rejoicing  because  of  their  arrival, 
for  it  was  thought  that  not  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
earls  of  Kildare  or  of  the  O'Connors  Faly  would  ever  again 
come  to  Ireland.'  They  also  mention  that  Margaret,  a 
daughter  of  O'Connor  Faly,  went  to  England,  *  relying  on 
the  number  of  her  Mends  and  relatives  there,  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  to  request  queen  Mary 
to  restore  her  father  .to  her.'  Her  petition  was  granted, 
but  he  was  soon  after  seized  again  by  the  English  ofi&cials 
aftd  cast  into  prison. 

Shane  O'l^eill  made  an  unsuccessfiil  attempt  to  recover 
his  paternal  dominions,  in  1557.  The  following  year  his 
father  died  in  captivity,*  in  Dublin,  and  he  procured  the 
murder  of  Ferdoragh,  so  that  he  was'  able  to  obtain  his 

*  Lord  chancellor  Cusack  addressed  a  very  curious  Book  on  the  State 
oflrdand  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1562,  in  which  he  mentions 
the  fearful  condition  of  the  northern  counties.  He  states  that  '  the 
cause  why  the  earl  was  retained  [in  Dublin  castle]  was  for  the  wasting 
and  destroying  of  his  county/  This  work  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  giyes  important  and  reliable  details,  both  of  public  affiiirs 
and  of  the  private  feuds  which  tended  so  much  to  complicate  the  politics 
of  the  period.     It  would  well  repay  the  student  for  a  careful  perusal. 
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wishes  without  opposition.  Elizabeth  had  now  ascended 
the  English  throne  (a.d.  1558),  and,  as  nsnal,  those  in 
power,  who  wished  to  retain  office,  made  their  religion  suit 
the  views  of  the  new  ruler.  The  earl  of  Sussex  stiU  con- 
tinued viceroy,  and  merely  reversed  his  previous  acts. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  also  made  his  worldly  interests  and  his 
religious  views  coincide.  A  Parliament  was  held  in  Dublin, 
in  1560,  on  the  12th  of  January,  It  was  composed  of 
seventy-six  members,  the  representatives  often  counties,  the 
remainder  being  citizens  and  burgesses  of  those  towns  in 
which  the  royal  authority  was  predominant.  *  It  is  little 
wonder,'  observes  Leland,  '  that,  in  despite  of  clamour  and 
opposition,  in  a  session  of  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical system  of  queen  Mary  was  entirely  reversed.'  Every 
subject  connected  with  this  assembly  and  its  enactments 
demands  the  most  careful  consideration,  as  it  has  been. 
asserted  by  some  writers — ^who,  however,  have  failed  to 
give  the  proofs  of  their  assertion — ^that  the  Irish  Church, 
and  nation  followed  the  example  of  England.  This  oer- 
tainly  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  government  officials,  who 
were  appointed  by  royal  authority  to  enforce  the  act,  and 
who  would  have  been  only  too  happy  could  they  have  re* 
ported  success  to  their  mistress. 

The  official  list  of  the  members  summoned  to  this  Parlia- 
ment has  been  recently  published  by  the  Irish  Archssological 
Society.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  upper  house  were 
persons  of  whose  devotion  to  the  Catholic  faith  there  ha^i 
been  no  question;  there  were  but  few  members  in  the 
lower  house.  No  county  in  Ulster  was  allowed  a  repre- 
sentative, and  only  one  of  its  borough  towns,  Carrickfergus, 
was  permitted  to  elect  a  piember,  Munster  ftimished 
twenly  members.  No  county  members  were  allowed  in. 
Connaught,  and  it  had  only  two  boroughs,  Galway  and 
Athenry,  from  which  it  could  send  a  voice  to  represent  its^ 
wishes.  The  remaining  fifty  members  were  chosen  from  a 
part  of  Leinster.  In  fact,  the  Parliament  was  constituted 
on  the  plan  before  mentioned.  Those  who  were  considered 
likely  to  agree  with  the  government  were  allowed  to  vote ; 
those  of  whose  dissent  there  could  be  no  doubt  were  not 
allowed  a  voice  in  the  aSairs  of  the  nation. 
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It  miglit  be  supposed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
members  of  the  upper  house,  such  a  Parliament  would  at 
once  comply  with  the  queen's  wishes;  but  the  majority 
made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  oppose  the  change  of 
religion,  and  the  penal  code  which  should  be  enacted  to 
enforce  it.  The  deputy  was  in  an  unpleasant  position. 
Elizabeth  would  not  easily  brook  the  slightest  opposition  to 
her  wishes.  The  deputy  did  not  feel  prepared  to  encounter 
her  anger,  and  he  determined  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  by 
haying  recourse  to  a  most  unworthy  stratagem.  !Firat,  he 
prorogued  the  house  j&om  the  11th  of  January  to  the  1st  of 
February  1560 ;  and  then  took  advantage  of  the  first  day 
of  meeting,  when  but  few  members  were  present,  to  get 
the  act  passed ;  secondly,  he  solemnly  swore  that  the  law 
should  never  be  carried  into  execution,  and  by  this  false 
oath  procured  the  compliance  of  those  who  still  beratated. 
I  shall  give  authority  for  these  statements. 

The  letter  of  Elizabeth,  with  her  positive  instructions  to 
have  the  law  passed,  was  dated  October  18,  1559,  and  may 
he  seen  m  extenso  in  the  Liber  Munerum  Hihemice,  vol.  i. 
p.  113.  There  are  several  authorities  for  the  dishonest 
course  pursued  by  the  lord  deputy.  The  author  of  (7am- 
hrensis  Eversus  says :  *  The  depu^  is  said  to  have  used 
force,  and  the  speaker  treachery.  I  heard  that  it  had 
been  previously  announced  in  the  house  that  Parliament 
would  not  sit  on  that  very  day  on  which  the  laws  against 
religion  were  enacted;  but,  in  the  meantime,  a  private 
summons  was  sent  to  those  who  were  well  known  to  be 
favourable  to  the  old  creed.'  Father  Gteorge  Dillon,  who 
died  in  1650,  a  martyr  to  his  charity  in  assisting  the  plague- 
stricken  people  of  Waterford,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  transaction:  *  James  Stanihurst,  lord  of  Corduflf, 
who  was  speaker  of  the  lower  house,  by  sending  private 
summons  to  some,  without  any  intimation  to  the  more 
respectable  Irish  who  had  a  right  to  attend,  succeeded  in 
carrying  that  law  by  surprise.  As  soon  as  the  matter  was 
discovered,  in  the  next  full  meeting  of  Parliament,  there 
was  a  general  protest  against  the  fraud,  injustice,  and 
deliberate  treachery  of  the  proceeding ;  but  the  lord  justice, 
having  solemnly  sworn  that  the  law  would  never  be  carried 

t2 
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into  execution,  the  remonstrants  were  caught  in  the  dex- 
terous snare,  and  consented  that  the  enactment  should 
remain  on  the  statute-book.' 

The  Loftus  manuscript,  in  Marsh's  Library,  and  Sir  James 
Ware,  both  mention  the  positive  refusal  of  the  ParHament 
to  pass  this  law,  and  the  mission  of  the  earl  of  Sussex 
to  consult  her  majesty  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
refractory  members.  If  he  then  proposed  the  treachery 
which  he  subsequently  carried  out,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  Elizabeth  woidd  have  been  squeamish  about  it,  as 
we  find  she  was  quite  willing  to  allow  even  more  ques- 
tionable methods  to  be  employed  on  other  occasions. 

The  Loflus  manuscript  mentions  a  convocation  of  bishops 
which  assembled  this  year,  *  by  the  queen's  conmiand,  for 
establishing  the  Protestant  religion.'  The  convocation  was, 
if  possible,  a  greater  failure  than  the  Parliament.^ 

NotwithstandiQg  the  solemn  promise  of  the  lord  depuiy, 
the  penal  statutes  agaiast  Catholics  were  carried  out.  In 
1563  the  earl  of  Essex  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  all 
priests,  secular  and  regular,  were  forbidden  to  officiate,  or 
even  to  reside  in  Dublin.  Eines  and  penalties  were  strictly 
enforced  for  absence  from  the  Protestant  service;  before 
long,  torture  and  death  were  inflicted. 

Curry  gives  some  account  of  those  who  sufiPered  for  the 
faith  in  this  reign.  He  says :  '  Among  many  other  Boman 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  there  were  put  to  death,  for 
the  exercise  of  their  function  in  Ireland,  Globy  O'Boyle, 
abbot  of  Boyle,  and  Owen  O'Mulkeran,  abbot  of  the  mo- 

*  Mi:..FroTide  remarks,  in  his  History  of  Englamd,  vol.  x.  p.  480 :  *  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland  who  were  in  office  at 
queen  Mary's  death,  with  the  exception  of  Curwin,  either  accepted  the 
Reformed  Prayer  Book,  or  abjured  the  authority  of  the  pope.*  He  adds, 
in  a  foot-note :  *  I  cannot  but  express  my  astonishment  at  a  proposition 
maintained  by  bishop  Mant  and  others,  that  the  whole  hierarchy  of  Ire- 
land went  over  to  the  Beformation  with  the  Government.  In  a  survey 
of  the  country  supplied  to  Cecil  in  157 1»  after  death  and  deprivation  had 
enabled  the  government  to  fill  several  sees,  the  archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Tuam,  and  Cashel,  with  almost  every  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  respective 

?ix)vince8,  are  described  as  Cathdlici  et  Confederati,    The  archbishop  of 
>ublin,  with  the  bishops  of  Kildare,  Ossory,  and  Ferns,  are  alone 
returned  as  "  Protestantee."  * 
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nastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  hanged  and  quartered  by  lord 
Grey,  in  1580.  John  Stephens  suffered  the  same  punish- 
ment fix)m  lord  Burroughs,  for  saying  mass,  in  1597; 
Thady  O'Boyle  was  slain  in  his  own  monastery  at  Donegal ; 
six  friars  were  slain  at  Moymhigan;  John  O'Calyhor  and 
Bryan  O'Freeor  were  killed  at  their  monastery  in  Ulster, 
with  Felimy  O'Hara,  a  lay  brother.  Eneus  Penny  was 
massacred  at  the  altar  of  his  own  parish  church,  KiDagh. 
Fourteen  other  priests  died  in  Dublin  castle,  either  from 
hard  usage  or  the  violence  of  torture.' 

Dr.  Adam  Lofbus,  the  Protestant  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  one  of  the  most  yiolent  persecutors  of  the  GathoHcs. 
In  his  first  report  to  the  queen,  dated  May  17th,  1565, 
he  describes  the  nobility  of  the  Pale  as  all  devoted  to  the 
ancient  creed;  and  he  recommends  that  they  should  be 
fined  '  in  a  good  round  sum,'  which  should  be  paid  to  her 
majesty's  use,  and  '  sharply  dealt  withal.'  On  September 
22,  1590,  after  twenty-five  years  had  been  spent  in  the 
fruitless  attempt  to  convert  the  Irish,  he  writes  to  lord 
Burleigh,  detailing  the  causes  of  the  general  decay  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  and  suggesting  *  how 
the  same  may  be  remedied.'  He  advises  that  the  ecole- 
sifstical  commission  should  be  put  in  force,  *  for  the  people 
are  poor,  and  fear  to  be  fined.'  He  requests  that  he  and 
such  commissioners  as  are  *  well  afiected  in  religion,  may 
be  permitted  to  imprison  and  fine  all  such  as  are  obstinate 
and  disobedient;'  and  he  has  no  doubt,  that  'within  a 
short  time  they  wiU  be  reduced  to  good  conformity.' 

Even  Sir  John  Perrot,  who  has  the  name  of  being  one  of 
the  most  humane  of  the  lord  deputies,  could  not  refrain 
from  acts  of  cruelty  where  Catholics  were  concerned.  On 
one  occasion  he  killed  fifty  persons,  and  brought  their  heads 
home  in  triumph  to  Kilmallock,  where  he  arranged  them 
as  a  trophy  round  the  cross  in  the  public  square.  In  1582 
he  advised  her  majesty  *  that  friars,  monks,  Jesuits,  priests, 
nuns,  and  such  like  vermin,  who  openly  uphold  the  papacy, 
should  be  executed  by  martial  law.'  The  officers  of  the 
troops  sent  to  put  down  popery  seem  to  have  rivalled  each 
other  in  acts  of  cruelty.  One  is  said  to  have  tied  his 
victim  to  a  maypole,  and  then  punched  out  his  eyes  witU 
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liis  thuinbs.  OtJiers  amused  tbemselves  with  flinging  np 
in&nts  into  the  air,  and  cateliing  them  on  the  points  of 
their  swords.  Francis  Crosby,  the  depnt  j  of  Leix,  used  to 
hang  men,  women,  and  children  on  an  immense  tree  which 
grew  before  his  door,  without  any  crime  being  imputed  to 
them  except  their  faith,  and  then  to  watch  with  delight 
how  the  nnhappy  in^mts  hnng  by  the  long  hair  of  their 
martyred  mothers. 
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CHAPTEE    XVI 11. 

A.D.  1561  TO  A.D.  1699. 

REVOLTS  OF  THE  IRISH  CHIEFTAINS  DURING-  THE  REIGN 

OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH* 

CoKTBMFOBABT  Etents  .'  Marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Lord 
Damley — ^Pius  V.  pope — ^Battle  of  Lepanto — ^Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day — ^Portugal  united  to  Spain — Execution  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots — Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada — ^Death  of 
Philip  in.  of  Spain. 


Section  1.    Shane  O^Neill, 

THE  exploits  of  Shane  O'Neill,  and  his  gallant  resistance 
to  English  rule  in  Ireland,  belong  almost  to  the 
romance  of  history.  He  was  an  Ulster  chieftain  of  the  old 
race,  and  had  not  only  held  his  own  territory,  but  also 
added  to  it  by  conquest,  so  that  he  ruled  the  whole  of 
Ulster. 

Even  his  letters  are  signed,  if  not  written,  in  royal  style. 
He  dates  one  Bx  finihus  de  Tirconail,  when  about  to  wage 
war  with  the  neighbouring  sept  of  O'Donnell's ;  he  dates 
another.  Ex  silvis  meis ;  when,  in  pursuance  of  his  Celtic 
mode  of  warfare,  he  hastened  into  his  woods  to  avoid  an 
engagement  with  the  English  soldiers,  he  signs  himself 
Jfm  0'NeUl—M.e,  the  O'Neill. 

In  1516  Sussex  returned  from  England  with  reinforce- 
ments for  his  army,  and  marched  to  Armagh,  where  he 
established  himself  in  the  cathedral.  From  thence  he  sent 
out  a  large  body  of  troops  to  plunder  in  Tyrone^  but  they 
were  intercepted  by  the  redoubtable  Shane  O'Neill,  and 
suffered  so  serious  a  defeat  as  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pale,  and  even  the  English  nation.     Fresh  supplies  of 
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men  and  arms  were  hastily  despatched  from  England,  and 
the  earls  of  Desmond,  Ormonde,  Kildare,  Thomond,  and 
Clanrickarde  assembled  around  the  viceregal  standaj'cl  to 
assist  in  suppressing  the  formidable  foe.  And  well  might 
they  fear  the  lion-hearted  chieftain !  A  few  years  later, 
Sidney  describes  him  as  the  only  strong  man  in  Ireland. 
The  queen  was  warned,  that  unless  he  were  speedily  put 
down,  she  would  lose  Ireland,  as  her  sister  had  lost  Calais. 
He  had  gained  all  Ulster  by  his  sword,  and  ruled  therein 
with  a  far  stronger  hand,  and  on  a  far  firmer  foimdation, 
than  ever  any  English  monarch  had  obtained  in  any  part 
of  Ireland.  Ulster  was  his  terra  clauaa  ;  and  he  would  be  a 
bold,  and  perhaps  a  rash  man,  who  dare  intrude  in  these 
dominions.  He  could  muster  seven  thousand  men  in  the 
$eld ;  and  though  he  seldom  hazarded  a  general  engage- 
ment, he  '  slew  in  divers  conflicts  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred soldiers,  and  three  hundred  Scots  of  Sidney's  army.' 
The  English  chronicler,  Hooker,  who  lived  in  times  when 
the  blaze  and  smoke  of  houses  and  haggards,  set  on  fiire  by 
Shane,  could  be  seen  even  from  Dublin  castle,  declares 
that  it  was  feared  be  intended  to  make  a  conquest  of  the 
whole  land. 

Afl  this  man  was  too  clever  to  be  captured,  and  too  brave 
to  be  conquered,  a  plan  was  arranged,  with  Elizabeth's  free 
concurrence,  to  get  rid  of  him  by  poison  or  assassination. 
The  evidence  of  the  royal  complicity  is  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  State  Paper  Office. 

The  proposal  for  this  diabolical  treachery,  and  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  carrying  it  out,  were  related  by  Sussex 
to  the  queen.  He  writes  thus :  '  In  fine,  I  brake  with  him 
to  kill  Shane,  and  bound  myself  by  my  oath  to  see  him 
have  a  hundred  marks  of  land  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  for 
reward.  He  seemed  desirous  to  serve  your  highness,  and 
to  have  the  land,  but  fearfdl  to  do  it,  doubting  his  own 
escape  after.  I  told  him  the  ways  he  might  do  it,  and  how 
to  escape  after  with  safety  ;  which  he  offered  and  promised 
to  do.'  The  earl  adds  a  piece  of  information,  which,  no 
doubt,  he  communicated  to  the  intended  murderer,  and 
which,  probably,  decided  him  on  making  the  attempt :  *  I 
assure  your  highness  he  may  do  it  without  danger  if  hQ 
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will ;  and  if  he  will  not  do  what  he  may  in  your  seirioe, 
there  wiU  be  done  to  him  what  others  may.' 

Her  majesty,  however,  had  a  character  to  support ;  and 
whatever  she  may  have  privately  wished  and  commanded, 
she  was  obliged  to  disavow  complicity  publicly.  In  two 
despatches  from  court  she  expresses  her  *  displeasure  at 
John  Smith's  horrible  attempt  to  poison  Shane  O'Neill  in 
his  wine.'  In  the  following  spring  John  Smith  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  '  closely  examined  by  lord  chancellor 
Cusake.'  What  became  of  John  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is 
recorded  that  '  lord  chancellor  Ousako  persuaded  O'Neill  to 
forget  the  poisoning.'  His  clan,  however,  were  not  so 
easily  persuaded,  and  strongly  objected  to  his  meeting  the 
viceroy  in  person,  or  affording  him  an  opportunity  which 
he  might  not  live  to  forget.  About  this  time  O'Neill  de- 
spatched a  document  to  the  viceroy  for  his  consideration, 
containing  a  list  of '  other  evill  practices  devised  to  other 
of  the  Irish  nation  within  ix  or  tenn  yeares  past.'  The  first 
item  mentions  that  Donill  O'Breyne  and  Morghe  O'Breyne, 
his  son,  *  required  the  benefit  of  her  majesty's  laws,  by 
which  they  required  to  be  tried,  and  thereof  was  denied ; ' 
and  that  when  they  came  to  Limerick  under  the  protection 
of  the  lord  deputy,  they  were  proclaimed  traitors,  and  their 
lands  and  possessions  taken  from  them.  Several  other 
violations  of  protection  are  then  enumerated,  and  several 
treacherous  murders  are  recorded,  particularly  the  murder 
of  Art  Boy  Cavanagh,  at  Captain  Heam's  house,  after  he 
had  dined  with  him,  and  of  Randall  Boye's  two  sons,  who 
were  murdered,  one  after  supper,  and  the  other  in  the 
tower,  by  Brereton,  *  who  escaped  without  punishment.' 

In  October  1562  Shane  was  invited  to  England,  and  was 
received  by  Elizabeth  with  marked  courtesy.  His  appear- 
ance at  court  is  thus  described  by  Camden,  a.d.  1562 : 
*  From  Ireland  came  Shane  O'Neill,  who  had  promised  to 
come  the  year  before,  with  a  guard  of  axe-bearing  gallo- 
glasses,  their  heads  bare,  their  long  curling  hair  flowing  on 
their  shoulders,  their  linen  garments  dyed  with  saffron, 
with  long  open  sleeves,  with  short  tunics,  and  furry  cloaks, 
whom  the  English  wondered  at  as  much  as  they  do  now  at 
the  ChinesQ  or  American  aborigines.'      ShaQo's  yigit  to 
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London  was  considered  of  sucli  importance  that  we  find  a 
memorandum  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  by  *  secretary  Sir 
W.  Cecil,  March  1662,'  of  the  means  to  be  used  with  Shane 
O'Neill,  in  which  the  first  item  is,  that  *  he  be  procured  to 
change  his  garments,  and  go  like  an  Englishman.'  But 
this  was  precisely  what  O'Neill  had  no  idea  of  doing. 
Sussex  appears  to  have  been  O'Neill's  declared  and  open 
enemy.  There  is  more  than  one  letter  extant  from  the 
northern  chief  to  the  deputy.  In  one  of  these  he  says : 
*I  wonder  very  much  for  what  purpose  your  lordship 
strives  to  destroy  me.'  In  another,  he  declares  that  his 
delay  in  visiting  the  queen  had  been  caused  by  the  *  amount 
of  obstruction  which  Sussex  had  thrown  in  his  way,  by 
sending  a  force  of  occupation  into  his  territory  without 
cause ;  for  as  long  as  there  shall  be  one  son  of  a  Saxon  in 
my  territory  against  my  wiU,  from  that  time  forth  I  will 
not  send  you  either  settlement  or  message,  but  will  send 
my  complaint  through  some  other  medium  to  the  queen.' 
In  writing  to  the  Baron  of  Slane,  he  says  that  'nothing 
will  please  him  [the  deputy]  but  to  plant  himself  in  my 
lands  and  my  native  territory,  as  I  am  told  every  day  that 
he  desires  to  be  styled  earl  of  Ulster.' 

The  lord  chancellor  Cusack  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  constantly  befriended  him.  On  January  12, 1568  he 
writes  of  O'Neill's  *  dutiftilness  and  most  commendable 
dealing  with  the  Scots;'  and  soon  after  three  English 
members  of  the  Dublin  government  complain  that  Cusack 
had  entrapped  them  into  signing  a  letter  to  the  unruly 
chieftain.  There  is  one  dark  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
this  remarkable  man.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of 
O'Donnell,  lord  of  one  of  the  Hebrides.  After  a  time  he  and 
his  father-in-law  quarrelled,  and  Shane  contrived  to  capture 
O'Donnell  and  his  second  wife.  He  kept  this  lady  for 
several  years  as  his  mistress ;  and  his  own  wife  is  said  to 
have  died  of  shame  and  horror  at  his  conduct,  and  at  his 
cruel  treatment  of  her  father. 

After  many  inefiectual  attempts  at  assassination,  Shane 
at  last  fell  a  victim  to  treachery.  Sir  William  Piers,  the 
governor  of  Carrickfergus,  invited  some  Scotch  soldiers 
over  to  Ireland,  and  then  persuaded  them  to  auarrel  with 
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him  and  kill  him.  They  accomplished  their  purpose  by 
raising  a  dishirbance  at  a  feast,  when  they  rushed  on  the 
northern  chieftain  and  despatched  him  with  their  swords. 
His  head  was  sent  to  Dublin,  and  his  old  enemies  took  the 
poor  revenge  of  impaling  it  on  the  castle  walls. 

Section  n.     The  Yiceroyalty  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 

The  earl  of  Sussex  was  recalled  from  Ireland  in  1564, 
and  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  appointed  viceroy.  The  earls 
of  Ormonde  and  Desmond  had  again  quarrelled,  and  in 
1562  both  earls  were  summoned  to  court  by  the  queen. 
Elizabeth  was  related  to  the  Butlers  through  her  mother's 
family,  and  used  to  boast  of  the  loyalty  of  the  hbuse  of 
Ormonde.  The  Qeraldines  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith, 
and  suffered  for  it.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Affane,  near 
Cappoquin,  between  the  two  parties,  in  which  Desmond 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  The  man  who  bore  him 
from  the  field  asked,  tauntingly :  *  Where  is  now  the  proud 
earl  of  Desmond  ? '  He  replied,  with  equal  pride  and  wit : 
'  Where  he  should  be  ;  upon  the  necks  of  the  Butlers.' 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  January  1567  the  lord 
deputy  set  out  on  a  visitation  of  Munster  and  Connaught. 
In  his  official  account  he  writes  thus  of  Munster :  '  Like  as 
I  never  was  in  a  more  pleasant  country  in  all  my  life,  so 
never  saw  I  a  more  waste  and  desolate  land.  Such  horrible 
and  lamentable  spectacles  are  there  to  behold — as  the  burn- 
ing of  villages,  the  ruin  of  churches,  the  wasting  of  such 
as  have  been  good  towns  and  castles  ;  yea,  the  view  of  the 
bones  and  skulls  of  the  dead  subjects,  who,  partly  by 
murder,  partly  by  famine,  have  died  in  the  fields — as,  in 
truth,  hardly  any  Christian  with  dry  eyes  could  behold.'  He 
declares  that  in  the  territory  subject  to  the  earl  of  Or- 
monde he  witnessed  '  a  want  of  justice  and  judgment.'  He 
describes  the  earl  of  Desmond  as  *  a  man  devoid  of  judg- 
ment to  govern,  and  of  will  to  be  ruled.'  The  earl  of 
Thomond,  he  says,  '  had  neither  wit  of  himself  to  govern, 
nor  grace  or  capacity  to  learn  of  others.'  The  earl  of 
Clanrickarde  he  describes  as  *  so  overruled  by  a  putative 
wife,  as  ofttimes,  when  he  best  intendeth,  she  forceth  him 
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to  do  the  worst ; '  and  it  would  appear  tliat  neither  he  nw 
his  lady  could  gorern  their  own  family,  for  their  sons  were 
so  turbulent  that  they  kept  the  whole  country  in  disturbance. 
In  Galway  he  found  the  people  trying  to  protect  themselyes 
as  best  they  might  from  their  dangerous  neighbours ;  and 
at  Athenry  there  were  but  four  respectable  householders, 
who  presented  him  with  the  rusty  keys  of  their  town — '  a 
pitiful  and  lamentable  present ;'  and  they  requested  him  to 
keep  those  keys,  for  *  they  :were  so  impoverished  by  the 
extortions  of  the  lords  about  them,  as  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  keep  that  town.' 

Nor  was  the  state  of  religious  affairs  at  all  more  promising. 
The  deputy  describes  the  kingdom  as  'overwhelmed  by 
the  most  deplorable  immorality  and  irreligion ;'  the  Privy 
Council,  in  their  deliberations,  give  a  similar  aoconnt. 
'  As  for  rehgion,  there  was  but  smaU  appearance  of  it ;  the 
churches  uncovered,  and  the  clergy  scattered.'  An  act  of 
Parliament  was  then  passed  to  remedy  the  evils  which  acts 
of  Parliament  had  created.  In  the  preamble  (Ilth  Eliza- 
beth,  sesa.  iii.  cap.  6)  it  mentions  the  disorders  which 
Sidney  had  found,  and  complains  of '  the  great  abuse  of  the 
clergy  in  getting  into  the  said  dignities  by  force,  simony, 
friendship,  and  other  corrupt  means,  to  the  great  overthrow 
of  Grod*s  holy  Church ; '  and  for  remedy,  the  act  authorises 
the  lord  deputy  to  appoint,  for  ten  years,  to  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  of  these  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cathedral  churches  of  Waterford,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Cashel. 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  acts  of  Parliament  could 
not  effect  ecclesiastical  reforms,  though  they  might  enforce 
exterior  conformity  to  a  new  creed.  In  1576  Sidney  again 
complains  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  addresses 
himself,  with  almost  blasphemous  flattery,  to  the  head  of 
that  body,  *  as  to  the  only  sovereign  salve-giver  to  this  your 
sore  and  sick  realm,  the  lamentable  state  of  the  most  noble 
and  principal  limb  thereof — the  Church  I  mean — ^as  foul, 
deformed,  and  as  cruelly  crushed  as  any  other  part  thereof, 
only  by  your  gracious  order  to  be  cured,  or  at  least  amended. 
I  would  not  have  believed,  had  I  not,  for  a  greater  part, 
viewed  the  same  throughout  the  whole  realm.'  He  then 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  the  diocese  of  Meath, 
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which  he  declares  to  be  the  best  governed  and  best  peopled 
diocese  in  the  reahn ;  and  from  his  ofl&cial  report  of  the  state 
of  religion  there,  he  thinks  her  majesty  may  easily  judge  of 
the  spiritual  condition  of  less-favonred  districts.  He  says 
there  are  no  resident  parsons  or  vicars,  and  only  a  very 
simple  or  sorry  curate  appointed  to  serve  them;  of  them, 
only  eighteen  could  speak  English,  the  rest  being  *  Irish 
ministers,  or  rather  Irish  rogues,  having  very  little  Latin, 
and  less  learning  or  civility.'  The  fact  was,  that  the  Irish 
people,  whose  minds  had  been  long  imbued  with  the  deepest 
hatred  to  everything  EngHsh,  abhorred  the  adoption  of  a 
religion  which  came  to  them  from  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  their  oppressors.  They  saw  the  ancient  monas- 
teries and  churches,  which  had  once  been  the  pride  of  their 
country,  desolated  and  in  ruins.  They  could  not  be  ex- 
pected  to  repair  themi  when  they  knew  that  they  would  be 
no  longer  used  by  the  priests  of  their  own  faith ;  and  these 
same  priests  generally  remained  concealed  in  the  woods 
nearest  to  their  old  parish  churches,  and  whence  they  came 
forth  at  night  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  the  people, 
who  fidthfully  guarded  their  retreat. 

Section  HI. 

TJie  Plantation  of  Vlster — Essex    cund  Sidney  altenmtehj 

govern  Ireland, 

.  Sidney  returned  to  England  in  1567,  where  his  presence 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  interests,  as  his 
enemies  were  taking  advantage  of  his  absence  to  discredit 
his  government  with  the  queen.  He  was,  however,  per- 
mitted to  return  in  1568,  when  he  landed  at  Carrickfergus, 
and  received  the  submission  of  Turlough  O'Neill,  who  had 
been  elected  chieftain  after  the  death  of  Shane.  His  first 
public  act  was  to  assemble  a  Parliament,  in  which  all  con- 
stitutional rules  were  simply  set  at  defiance  (January  17th, 
1569).  Mayors  and  sheriffs  returned  themselves  ;  members 
were  sent  up  for  towns  not  incorporated,  and  several  English- 
men were  elected  as  burgesses  for  places  they  had  never  seen. 
One  of  these  men,  Hooker,  who  was  returned  for  Athenry, 
hag  left  a  chronicle  of  the  age.     He  had  to  be  protected  by 
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a  guard  in  going  to  his  residence.  Popular  feeling  was  so 
strongly  manifested  against  this  gross  injustice,  that  the 
judges  were  consulted  as  to  the  legality  of  proceedings,  of 
whose  iniquity  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  elections  for 
non-corporate  towns,  and  the  elections  of  individuals  by 
themselves,  were  pronounced  invalid ;  but  a  decision  was 
given  in  favour  of  non-resident  Englishmen,  which  still  gave 
the  court  a  large  majority.  In  this  Parliament — if,  indeed, 
it  could  be  called  such — acts  were  passed  for  attainting 
Shane  O'Neill,  for  suppressing  the  name,  and  for  annexing 
Tyrone  to  the  royal  possessions.  Charter  schools  were  to 
be  founded,  of  which  the  teachers  should  be  English  and 
Protestants ;  and  the  law  before-mentioned,  for  permitting 
the  lord  deputy  to  appoint  persons  to  ecclesiastical  benefices 
for  ten  years,  was  passed. 

Sidney  now  attempted  a  plan  of  local  government  by 
appointing  presidents  to  rule  different  provinces ;  but  this 
arrangement  simply  multiplied  the  number  of  licensed 
oppressors.  Sir  Edward  Fitton  was  appointed  president  of 
Conn  aught,  and  Sir  John  Perrot,  of  Munster.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  distinguished  themselves  by  'strong 
measures,'  of  which  cruelty  to  the  unfortunate  natives  was 
the  predominant  feature.  Perrot  boasted  that  he  would 
*  hunt  the  fox  out  of  his  hole,'  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Geraldines.  Pitton  arrested  the  earl  of 
Clanrickarde,  and  excited  a  general  disturbance.  In  1570 
the  queen  determined  to  lay  claim  to  the  possessions  in 
Ulster,  graciously  conceded  to  her  by  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  permitted  to  vote  according  to  her  royal  pleasure 
in  the  so-called  Parliament  of  1569.  She  bestowed  the 
district  of  Ards,  in  Down,  upon  her  secretary.  Sir  Thomas 
Smith.  It  was  described  as  '  divers  parts  and  parcels  of 
her  highness'  earldom  of  Ulster  that  lay  waste,  or  else  was 
inhabited  with  a  wicked,  barbarous,  and  uncivil  people.' 

The  tract  of  country  thus  unceremoniously  bestowed  on 
an  English  adventurer  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Bowland 
Savage,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman 
settlers.  Thus  it  was  proved  in  many  cases,  that  it  was  no 
special  enmity  to  the  native  Irish  which  caused  them  to  be 
so  frequently  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  since  the  English 
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settlers  wlio  had  been  any  lengtli  of  time  in  the  country 
were  liable  to  similar  treatment.  It  was,  in  &,ct,  the 
cnlmination  of  a  system  of  government  as  unwise  as  it 
was  unjust,  by  which  the  rights  of  property  in  Ireland 
were  never  respected,  aud  as  a  natural  result  there  could 
bp  no  national  prosperity. 

The  first  State  Paper  notice  of  this  enterprise  is  in  a 
letter,  dated  February  8,  1572,  from  Captain  Piers  to  the 
lord  deputy,  stating  that. the  country  is  in  an  uproar  *at 
Mr.  Smith's  coming  over  to  plant  in  the  north.'  The 
uproar  ended  by  Mr.  Smith's  being  '  intercepted  and  slain 
by  a  wild  Irishman.'  In  fia^ct,  one  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
expelled  from  the  land  on  which  he  had  lived  for  centuries, 
took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  effectually  enforced 
his  claim  to  his  ancestral  property. 

Before  his  assassination  Smith  had  written  an  account  of 
his  proceedings  to  his  father,  in  which  he  says  that  *  envy 
had  hindered  him  more  than  the  enemy,'  and  that  he  had 
been  ill-handled  by  some  of  his  own  soldiers,  ten  of  whom 
he  had  punished.  He  also  expresses  some  fear  of  the  native 
Irish,  whom  he  had  tried  to  drive  out  of  their  lands,  as  he 
says  they  sometimes  lay  *  wait  to  intrap  and  murther  the 
maister  himself.'  Each  plantation,  which  will  be  recorded 
afterwards,  was  carried  out  on  the  same  plan.  The  object 
of  the  Englishman  was  to  obtain  a  home  and  a  fortune ; 
to  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  drive  the  natives  out  of  their 
homes,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  wealth,  whether  greater 
or  less.  The  object  of  the  Irishman  was  to  keep  out  the 
intruder ;  and,  if  he  could  not  be  kept  out,  to  get  rid  of  him 
by  fair  means  or  foul. 

It  is  probable  that  the  attempt  of  Smith  was  intended 
by  government  principally  as  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
whether  the  plantation  could  be  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  next  attempt  was  made  by  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of 
Essex,  who  received  part  of  the  signoriep  of  Clannaboy  and 
Femey,  provided  he  could  expel  the  'rebels'  who  dwelt 
there.  Essex  mortgaged  his  estates  to  the  queen  to  obtain 
funds  for. the  enterprise.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
Henry  Kenlis,  lord  Dacres,  and  lord  Norris's  three  sons. 

Sir  William  FitzGerald,  the  then  lord  deputy,  complained 
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loudly  of  the  extraordinary  powers  granted  to  Essex ;  and 
some  show  of  deference  to  his  authority  "v^as  made  by 
requiring  the  earl  to  receive  his  commission  from  him. 
Essex  landed  in  Ireland  in  1573,  and  the  usual  career  of 
tyranny  and  treachery  was  enacted.  The  native  chiefbains 
resisted  the  invasion  of  their  territories,  and  endeavoured  to 
drive  out  the  men  whom  they  could  only  consider  as  robbers. 
The  invaders,  when  they  could  not  conquer,  stooped  to  acts 
of  treachery.  Essex  soon  found  that  the  conquest  of  Ulster 
was  not  quite  so  easy  a  task  as  he  had  anticipated.  Many 
of  the  adventurers  who  had  assumed  his  livery,  and  joined 
his  followers,  deserted  him;  and  Brian  O'Neill,  Hugh 
O'Neill,  and  Turlough  O'Neill  rose  up  against  him.  Essex 
then  invited  Conn  O'Donnell  to  his  camp ;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  secured  him,  he  seized  his  castle  of  Lifford,  and  sent  the 
unfortunate  chieftain  a  prisoner  to  Dublin. 

In  1574  the  earl  and  Brian  O'NeiU  made  peace.  A  feast 
was  prepared  by  the  latter,  to  which  Essex  and  his  prin- 
cipal followers  were  invited ;  but  after  this  entertainment 
had  lasted  for  three  days  and  nights,  *  as  they  were  agree- 
ably drinking  and  making  merry,  Brian,  his  brother,  and 
his  wife  were  seized  upon  by  the  earl,  and  all  his  people 
put  unsparingly  to  the  sword — ^men,  women,  youths,  and 
maidens — ^in  Brian's  own  presence.  Brian  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Dublin,  together  with  his  wife  and  brother,  where 
they  were  cut  in  quarters.  Such  was  the  end  of  their  feast. 
This  wicked  and  treacherous  murder  of  the  lord  of  the  race 
of  Hugh  Boy  O'Neill,  the  head  and  the  senior  of  the  race 
of  Eoghan,  son  of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  of  all  the 
Gaels,  a  few  only  excepted,  was  a  sufficient  cause  of  hatred 
and  dispute  to  the  English  by  the  Irish.' 

Essex  visited  England  in  1575,  and  tried  to  induce  the 
queen  to  give  him  farther  assistance  in  his  enterprise. 
On  her  refusal  he  retired  to  Ireland,  and  died  in  Dublin, 
September  22,  1576,  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  died 
of  poison,  and  that  the  poison  was  administered  at  the 
desire  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  soon  after  divorced  his 
own  wife,  and  married  the  widow  of  his  late  rival.  Essex 
complained  bitterly  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  of  the 
why  in  which  he  had  been  treated  in  his  projected  planta- 
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tion  of  Clonnaboy,  and  protested  against  the  injustice  which 
had  been  done  through  him  on  O'Donnell,  MacMahon,  and 
others,  who  were  always  peaceable  and  loyal,  but  *  whom  he 
had,  on  the  pledged  word  of  the  queen,  undone  with  fair 
promises.'  Probably,  only  for  his  own  *  undoing,'  he  would 
have  had  but  scant  pity  for  others. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  returned  to  Ireland  in  1575.  He  tells 
us  himself  how  he  took  on  him,  *  the  third  time,  that  thank- 
lesse  charge ;  and  so  taking  leave  of  her  majesty,  kissed 
her  sacred  hands,  with  most  gracious  and  comfortable 
wordes,  departed  firom  her  at  Dudley  castell,  passed  the 
seas,  and  arriyed  the  xiii  of  September  1575,  as  nere  the 
city  of  Dublin  as  I  could  saufly  ;  for  at  that  tyme  the  city 
was  greevously  infested  with  the  contagion  of  the  pesti- 
lence.' He  then  proceeded  to  Tredagh  (Drogheda),  where 
he  received  the  sword  of  the  then  deputy.  He  then 
marched  northward,  and  attacked  Sorley  Boy  and  the 
Scotch,  who  were  besieging  Carrickfergus ;  and  after  he 
had  conquered  them,  he  received  the  submission  of  Turlough 
O'Neill  and  other  Ulster  chieftains.  Turlough's  wife,  the 
lady  Agnes  O'Neill,  nee  M'Donnell,  was  aunt  to  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  much  in  favour  with 
the  lord  deputy. 

In  the  *  depe  of  wynter'  he  went  to  Cork,  where  he 
remained  from  Christmas  to  Candlemas.  He  mentions  his 
entertainment  at  Barry's  Court  with  evident  zest,  and  says 

*  there  never  was  such  a  Christmas  kept  in  the  same.'  In 
February  he  visited  Thomond,  and  subdued  *  a  wicked 
generation,  some  of  whom  he  killed,  and  some  he  hanged 
by  order  of  law,' — a  nice  distinction,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  victims.  The  earl  of  Clan- 
rickarde  caused  his  '  two  most  bade  and  rebellious  sonnes  ' 
to  make  submission,  'whom  I  wotild  to  God  I  had  then 
hanged.'  However,  he  kept  them  close  prisoners,  and 
'had  a  sermon  made  of  them  and  their  wickedness  iu 
the  chief  church  of  the  town.'  John  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  delinquent.  Some  time  after,  when  they  had 
been  set  at  liberty,  they  rebelled  again ;  and  he  records  the 
first  *  memorable  act '  which  one  of  them  had  done,  adding, 

*  which  I  am  sure  was  John.' 
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Sidney  tlien  marched  into  the  west,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  famous  Grace  0*Malley,  or  Granuaile,  which  he 
describes  thus :  *  There  came  to  me  also  a  most  famous 
femynyne  sea  captain,  called  Granuge  I*Mally,  and  offered 
her  services  unto  me  wheresoever  I  would  command  her, 
with  three  galleys  and  two  hundred  fighting  men.  She 
brought  with  her  her  husband,  for  she  was  as  well  by  sea 
as  by  land  more  than  master' s-mate  with  him.  He  was  of 
the  nether  Burkes,  and  called  by  nickname  Bichard  in 
Iron.  This  was  a  notorious  woman  in  all  the  coasts  of 
Ireland.  This  woman  did  Philip  Sidney  see,  and  speak 
with ;  he  can  more  at  large  inform  you  of  her.*  Grana,  or 
Grace  O'Malley,  was  the  daughter  of  a  chieffcain  of  the  same 
patronymic.  Her  paternal  clan  were  strong  in  galleys  and 
ships.  They  owned  a  large  territory  on  the  sea-coast, 
besides  the  islands  of  Arran.  Her  first  husband  was 
Donnell  OTlaherty.  His  belligerent  propensities  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  than  hers,  for  he  is  termed  AUh 
Ghogaid,  or  'of  the  wars.'  Her  second  husband,  Sir 
Bichard  Burke,  or  Bichard  cm  laraimiy  is  described  by  the 
Four  Masters  as  a  '  plundering,  warhke,  unjust,  and  rebel- 
lious man.'  He  obtained  his  sohriqtLet  from  the  circum- 
stance of  constantly  appearing  in  armour.  It  would  appear 
from  this  account  that  Sidney's  statement  of  the  lady 
Grana  being  '  more  than  master's-mate  with  him,'  must  be 
taken  with  some  limitations,  unless,  indeed,  he  who  ruled 
his  foes  abroad,  failed  to  rule  his  wife  at  home,  which 
is  quite  possible.  One  of  her  castles  still  remains ;  it  is 
situated  near  the  lake  of  Borrishoole,  in  the  county  Mayo. 
The  ruins  are  very  striking,  and  show  that  it  was  onoe  a 
fortress  of  considerable  strength. 

Section  IV. 

The  EtigUsh  Lords  of  the  Tale  oppose  the  English 

Oovenvment, 

In  1577  serious  complications  were  threatened,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  crown.  A& 
occasional  subsidy  had  been  granted  hitherto  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  and  the  army;  an  attempt  was 
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now  made  to  convert  this  subsidy  into  a  tax.  On  previons 
occasions  there  had  been  some  show  of  justice,  however 
little  may  have  been  the  reality,  by  permitting  the  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  the  grant ;  a  scheme  was  now  proposed  to 
empower  the  lord  deputy  to  levy  assessments  by  royal 
authority,  without  any  reference  to  Parliament.  For  the 
first  time  the  Pale  opposed  the  government,  and  resisted 
the  innovation.  But  their  opposition  was  speedily  and 
effectually  silenced.  The  deputies  whom  they  sent  to 
London  to  remonstrate  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
orders  were  despatched  to  Ireland  that  all  who  had  signed 
the  remonstrance  should  be  consigned  to  Dublin  castle. 

The  earl  of  Desmond  wrote  an  elaborate  and  well- 
digested  appeal  to  lord  Burleigh,  complaining  of  military 
abuseSy  and  assuring  his  lordship  that  if  he  had  '  sene  them 
[the  poor  who  were  burdened  with  cess]  he  would  rather 
give  them  charitable  alms  than  burden  them  with  any  kind 
of  chardge.'  He  mentions  specially  the  cruelty  of  com- 
pelling a  poor  man  to  carry  for  five,  eight,  or  ten  miles,  on 
his  back,  as  many  sheaves  as  the  '  horseboies  *  choose  to 
demand  of  him ;  and  if  he  goes  not  a  '  good  pace,  though 
the  poor  soule  be  overburdened,  he  is  all  the  waye  beaten 
outt  of  all  measure.' 

Cess  was  also  conmianded  to  be  delivered  at  the  ^  queen's 
price,'  which  was  considerably  lower  than  the  market 
price.  Even  Sidney  was  supposed  to  be  too  lenient  in  his 
exactions;  but  eventually  a  composition  of  seven  years' 
purveyance,  payable  by  instalments,  was  agreed  upon,  and 
the  question  was  set  at  rest.  The  queen  and  the  English 
Council  naturally  feared  to  alienate  the  few  nobles  who 
were  friendly  to  them,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pale,  who  were  as  a  majority  in  their  interest. 

The  Pale  was  kept  in  considerable  alarm  at  this  period 
by  the  exploits  of  the  famous  outlaw,  B>ory  Oge  O'More. 
In  1577  he  stole  into  Naas  with  his  followers,  and  set  the 
town  on  ^re  ;  after  this  exploit  he  retired,  without  taking 
any  lives.  He  continued  these  depredations  for  eighteen 
years.  In  1578  he  was  killed  by  one  of  MacGillapatrick's 
men,  and  the  Pale  was  relieved  from  a  most  formidable 
source  of  annoyance.    But  the  same  year  in  which  this 

u2 
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brave  outlaw  terminated  his  career  is  signalised  by  one  dt 
the  most  fearful  acts  of  bloodshed  and  treachery  on  record. 
The  heads  of  the  Irish  families  of  Ofialy  and  Leix,  whose 
extirpation  had  long  been  attempted  unsnccessibllj,  were 
invited  in  the  queen's  name,  and  under  the  queen's  protec- 
tion, to  attend  a  conference  at  the  great  rath  on  the  hill  of 
Mullach-Maistean  (Mullamast).  As  soon  as  they  had  all  as- 
sembled, they  were  surrounded  by  a  treble  line  of  the  queen's 
garrison  soldiers,  and  butchered  to  a  man  in  cold  blood. 

This  massacre  was  performed  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of  the  deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  The  soldiers 
who  accomplished  the  bloody  work  were  commanded  by 
captain  Francis  Crosby,  to  whom  the  chief  command  of  all 
the  kerne  in  the  queen's  pay  was  committed. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  retired  from  office  finally  on  May 
26,  1578.  He  dates  his  Memoir  from  *•  Ludlow  Castell,  with 
more  payne  than  harte,  the  1st  of  March  1582.'  In  this 
document  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  his 
services  by  government,  and  bemoans  his  losses  in  piteous 
strains.  He  describes  himself  as  *  fifty-four  yeres  df  age, 
toothlesse  and  trembling,  being  ^yq  thousand  pounds  in 
debt.'  He  says  he  shall  leave  his  sons  twenty  thousand 
pounds  worse  ofi*  than  his  father  left  him.  In  one  place 
he  complains  that  he  had  not  as  much  ground  as  would 
*  feede  a  mutton,'  and  he  evidently  considers  his  services 
were  worth  an  ampler  remuneration;  for  he  declares  :  *I 
would  to  God  the  country  was  yet  as  well  as  I  lefte  it  almost 
fyve  yeres  agoe.'  If  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
large  grant  for  his  services,  it  certainly  was  not  for  want 
of  asking  it ;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  pacifying  the 
country,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  summary  measures.  Even 
in  his  postscript  he  mentions  how  he  hanged  a  captain 
of  Scots,  and  he  thinks  *  very  nere  twenty  of  his  men.' 

Exaggerated  rumours  were  now  spread  throughout  Mun- 
ster  of  the  probability  of  help  from  foreign  sources — a.d. 
1579.  James  FitzMauiice  had  been  actively  employed  on 
the  Continent  in  collecting  troops  and  assistance  for  the 
Irish  CathoHcs.  In  France  his  requests  were  politely  I'e- 
fiised,  for  Henry  III.  wished  to  continue  on  good  terms 
with  EHzabeth.     Philip  II.  of  Spain  referred  him  to  the 
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pope.  In  Rome  lie  met  with  more  encouragement ;  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Franciscan  bishop  of  Killaloe, 
Comelins  O'Mnllrain,  Dr.  Allen,  and  Dr.  Sannders,  he 
obtained  a  bull,  encouraging  the  Irish  to  fight  for  the 
recovery  of  religious  freedom,  and  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  maintained  eventually  by  Philip  of  Spain. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  FitzMaurice,  an  English  adven- 
turer, named  Stukeley,  was  appointed  admiral.  The  mili- 
tary command  was  bestowed  on  Hercules  Pisano,  a  soldier 
of  some  experience. 

Stukeley  was  reported  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry 
Vni.  He  was  a  wild  and  lawless  adventurer,  and  entirely 
unfitted  for  such  a  command.  At  Lisbon  he  forsook  his 
squadron,  and  joined  the  expedition  which  Sebastian,  the 
romantic  king  of  Portugal,  was  preparing  to  send  to 
Morocco.  FitzMaurice  had  travelled  through  France  to 
Spain,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ireland  with  a  few 
troops.  He  had  three  small  vessels  besides  his  own,  and 
on  his  way  he  captured  two  English  ships.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Saunders,  as  legate,  the  bishop  of  Killaloe, 
and  Dr.  Allen.  They  were  entirely  ignorant  of  Stukeley*s 
desertion  until  their  arrival  in  Ireland.  The  squadron 
reached  Dingle  on  the  17th  of  July  1579.  Eventually  they 
landed  at  Smerwick  harbour,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  Fort  del  Ore,  which  they  fortified  as  best  they  could. 
If  the  earl  of  Desmond  had  joined  his  brother  at  once,  the 
expedition  might  have  ended  differently;  but  he  stood 
aloo^  fearing  to  involve  himself  in  a  struggle,  the  issue  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  doubtftd. 

John  Geraldine  allied  himseH  with  the  movement  from 
its  commencement.  A  second  expedition  was  fitted  out  in 
Spain,  which  reached  Ireland  on  the  13th  of  September 
1580.  It  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Sebastian  San  Jos6, 
who  proved  eventually  so  fearftd  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he 
had  volunteered  to  defend.  Father  Mathew  de  Oviedo,  a 
member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  was  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  this  undertaking.  He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and. 
had  been  educated  in  the  college  of  Salamanca,  then  fisimous 
for  the  learning  and  piety  of  its  students.     The  celebrated 
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Florence  Conry,  subsequently  archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  one 
of  his  companions ;  and  when  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
jiovitiate,  he  had  the  sociely  of  eleven  brethren  who  were 
afterwards  elevated  to  the  episcopate.  Oviedo  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Boman  pontiflT,  Gregory  XTLL, 
granting  indulgences  to  those  who  joined  the  army. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  scarcely  a  month  after  he  had 
landed  in  Ireland,  James  FitzMaurice  was  killed  by  Theo- 
bald and  IJlick  Burke,  his  own  kinsmen.  Their  fatiier,  Sir 
William  Burke,  was  largely  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  in 
opposing  the  Qeraldines ;  and,  if  Camden  is  to  be  beheved, 
he  died  of  joy  in  consequence  of  the  favours  heaped  upon 
him.  The  death  of  FitzMaurice  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
cause.  John  Greraldine,  however,  took  the  command  of 
the  force ;  but  the  earl  hastened  to  Kilmallock  to  exculpate 
himself  as  best  he  could  with  the  lord  deputy.  His  apologies 
were  accepted,  and  he  was  permitted  to  go  free  on  leaving 
his  only  son,  James,  then  a  mere  child,  as  hostage  with 
Drury.  The  Gteraldines  were  successftd  soon  after  in  an 
engagement  with  the  English ;  and  Drury  died  in  Water- 
ford  at  the  end  of  September.  Ecclesiastical  historians 
say  that  he  had  been  cited  by  the  martyrs  of  Kilmallock 
to  meet  them  at  Christ's  judgment,  and  answer  for  his 
cruelties. 

Sir  Nicholas  Malby  was  left  in  command  of  the  army, 
and  Sir  William  Pelham  was  elected  lord  depuiy  in  Dublin. 
The  usual  career  of  burning  and  plundering  was  enacted — 
*  the  country  was  left  one  levelled  plain,  without  com  or 
edifices.'  Youghal  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the 
mayor  was  hanged  at  his  own  door.  James  Desmond  was 
hanged  and  quartered,  by  St.  Leger  and  Baleigh,  in  Cork. 
Pelham  signalised  himself  by  cruelties,  and  executed  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  another 
who  was  over  a  hundred  years  of  age. 

But  the  crowning  tragedy  was  at  hand.  The  expedition 
commanded  by  San  Jose  now  arrived  in  Ireland.  The  Fort 
del  Ore  was  once  more  occupied  and  strengthened ;  the 
courage  of  the  insurgents  was  revived.  Meanwhile  lord 
Gbey  was  marching  southward  with  all  possible  haste.  He 
soon  reached  the  fort,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admirals 
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Winter  and  Bingham  prepared  to  attack  the  place  hj  sea. 
In  a  few  days  the  courage  of  the  Spanish  commander 
failed,  and  he  entered  into  treaty  with  the  lord  deputy.  A 
bargain  was  made  that  he  should  receive  a  large  share  of 
the  spoUs.  He  had  obtained  a  personal  interview  in  the 
viceroy's  camp,  and  the  only  persons  for  whom  he  made 
conditions  were  the  Spaniards  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  the  expedition.  The  English  were  admitted  to  the 
fortress  on  the  foUowing  day,  and  a  feast  was  prepared  for 
them.  AH  arms  and  ammunition  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  English  soldiers,  and,  this  accomplished,  the 
signal  for  massacre  was  given;  and,  according  to  lord 
Grey's  official  account,  six  hundred  men  were  slain  in  cold 
blood.  So  universal  was  the  reprobation  of  this  fearfdl 
tragedy,  that  Sir  Richard  Bingham  tried  to  make  it  appear 
thikt  it  had  not  been  premeditated.  Grey's  official  despatch 
places  the  matter  beyond  question,  and  Dr.  Saunders'  letter 
supplies  the  details  on  authority  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

Three  persons  who  had  been  treacherously  given  up  to 
the  viceroy  were  spared  for  special  torments ;  those  were — 
a  priest  named  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  named  William 
WiUick,  and  Oliver  Plunket.  They  were  offered  liberty  if 
they  would  renounce  the  faith ;  but  on  their  resolute  reftisal, 
their  legs  and  arms  were  broken  in  three  places,  and  after 
they  had  been  aUowed  to  pass  that  night  and  the  next  day 
in  torment,  they  were  hanged  and  quartered.  The  *  State 
Papers'  confirm  the  account  given  by  Saunders  of  these 
barbarities. 

Immense  rewards  were  now  offered  for  the  capture  of  the 
Creraldine  leaders,  but  their  faithful  followers  would  not  be 
bribed.  John  was  at  length  seized,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  stranger.  He  was  wounded  in  the  struggle,  and 
died  immediately  after;  but  his  enemies  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  his  remains,  which  were  gibbeted  at  Cork. 
The  earl  of  Desmond  was  assassinated  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember 1583,  and  the  hopeless  struggle  terminated  with  his 
death.  He  had  been  hunted  from  place  to  place  like  a  wild 
beast,  and,  according  to  Hooker,  obliged  to  dress  his  meat 
in  one  place,  to  eat  it  in  another,  and  to  sleep  in  a  third. 
He  was  surprised,  on  one  occasion,  while  his  soldiers  were 
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cooking  their  mid-day  meal,  and  five-and-twenty  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  put  to  the  sword  ;  but  he  escaped,  and  fled  to 
Kerry,  where  he  was  apprehended  and  slain.  His  head 
was  sent  to  Elizabeth,  and  impaled  on  London-bridge, 
according  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  time. 

The  severity  of  lord  Grey's  administration  was  com- 
plained of  so  bitterly,  even  by  English  subjects,  that  he 
was  recalled.  The  administration  was  confided  to  Loftus, 
the  Protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Sir  Henry  Wal- 
lope.  In  1684^  Sir  John  Perrot  was  under-deputy,  and  in 
1585  he  held  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  the  principal  object 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  confiscation  of  Des- 
mond's estates.  This  was  opposed  by  many  of  the  members; 
but  the  crown  was  determined  to  have  them,  and  the  crown 
obtained  them.  Thus  lands  to  the  extent  of  574,628  acres 
were  ready  for  new  adventurers.  The  most  tempting  ofiEers 
were  made  to  induce  Englishmen  to  plant;  estates  were 
given  for  twopence  an  acre ;  rent  was  only  to  conmience 
after  three  years.  No  Irish  families  were  to  be  admitted  as 
tenants,  though  their  labours  might  be  accepted  or  com- 
pelled. English  families  were  to  be  substituted  in  certain 
proportions ;  and  on  these  conditions,  Haleigh,  Hatton, 
Norris,  St.  Leger,  and  others,  obtained  large  grants. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Richard  Bingham  was  opposing  the  con- 
ciliatory policy  of  the  deputy,  and  hanged  seventy  persons 
at  one  session  in  Ghblway,  in  January  a.d.  1586.  Perrot 
interfered ;  but  the  Burkes,  who  had  been  maddened  by 
Bingham's  cruelties,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion ;  and  he 
pointed  to  the  revolt  which  he  had  himself  occasioned,  as  a 
justification  of  his  former  conduct.  The  Scotch  now  joined 
the  Burkes,  but  were  eventually  defeated  by  the  president, 
the  Irish  annalists  say,  with  the  loss  of  two  tliousand  men. 
Another  bloody  assize  was  held  in  Galway,  where  young 
and  old  alike  were  victims. 

Section  V.    Hiigh  Boe  O^DormelVs  Oa^fvre  and  Escape. 

Hugh  O'NeiU,  the  head  of  the  O'NeiU  clan  in  Ulster,  had 
fought  under  the  English  standard  during  the  Gbraldine 
war,  but  he  now  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  independ- 
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ence  which  alarmed  the  govemment.  He  had  taken  his 
seat  in  Parliament  as  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  by  a  judicious 
mixture  of  flattery  and  deference  had  obtained  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  from  Elizabeth,  securing  his 
title  and  estates,  with  the  permission  to  keep  up  a  standing 
army  of  six  companies.  O'Neill  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Hugh  O'DonneU,  and  Sir  Hugh  had  refused  to  admit  an 
EngHsh  sheriff  into  his  territory.  This  increased  the  fears 
of  the  lord  deputy,  who  determined  to  get  some  of  the 
northern  chieftains  into  his  possession  as  a  hostage.  The 
treachery  was  accomplished  thus :  a  vessel,  laden  with 
Spanish  wine,  was  sent  to  Donegal  on  pretence  of  traffic. 
It  anchored  at  Bathmullen,  where  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  Hugh  Eoe  O'DonneU,  O'Neill's  nephew,  was  staying 
with  his  foster-father,  MacSweeny.  The  wine  was  distri- 
buted plentifully  to  the  country  people^  and  when  Mac- 
Sweeny  sent  to  make  purchases,  the  men  declared  there 
was  none  left  for  sale,  but  if  the  gentlemen  came  on  board, 
they  should  have  what  was  left.  Hugh  and  his  companions 
easily  fell  into  the  snare.  They  were  hospitably  entertained, 
but  their  arma  were  careMly  removed,  the  hatches  were 
shut  down,  the  cable  cut,  and  the  ship  stood  off  to  sea.  The 
guests  who  were  not  wanted  were  put  ashore,  but  the  un- 
fortunate youth  was  taken  to  Dublin,  and  confined  in  the 
castle. 

In  1688  Sir  John  Perrot  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William 
FitzWilHam,  a  nobleman  of  the  most  opposite  character  and 
disposition.  Perrot  was  generally  regretted  by  the  native 
Irish,  as  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  humane  of  the 
lord  deputies.  The  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada  occurred 
during  this  year,  and  was  made  at  once  an  excuse  for 
increased  severity  towards  the  Cathohcs,  and  for  acts  of 
grievous  injustice.  Even  loyal  persons  were  accused  of 
harbouring  the  shipwrecked  men,  as  it  was  supposed  they 
might  have  obtained  some  treasure  in  return  for  their 
hospitality.  PitzWiUiam,  according  to  Ware,  wished  to 
'finger  some  of  it  himself,*  and  invaded  the  territories  of 
several  Irish  chieftains.  A  complete  history  of  FitzWil- 
liam's  acts  of  injustice,  and  the  consummate  cruelty  with 
which  they  were  perpetrated,  would  be  so  painftd  to  relate, 
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that  they  can  scarcely  be  recorded  in  detail.  He  &rmed 
oat  tlie  country  to  the  highest  bidders,  who  practised  every 
possible  extortion  on  the  nnfortanate  natives.  The  favourite 
method  of  compelling  them  to  yield  up  their  lands  without 
resistance,  was  to  fry  the  soles  of  thein  feet  in  boiling  brim- 
stone and  grease.  When  torture  did  not  succeed,  some 
unjust  accusation  was  brought  forward,  and  they  were 
hanged.  A  tract  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
gives  details  of  these  atrocities,  from  which  I  shall  only  select 
one  instance.  A  landlord  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
property  of  one  of  his  tenants,  an  Irishman,  who  had  lived 
'  peaceably  and  quietly,  as  a  good  subject,'  for  many  years. 
He  agreed  with  the  sheriff  to  divide  the  spoil  with  him, 
if  he  would  assist  in  the  plot.  The  man  and  his  servant 
were  seized;  the  latter  was  hanged,  and  the  former  waa 
sent  to  Dublin  castle,  to  be  imprisoned  on  some  pretence. 
The  gentleman  and  the  sheriff  at  once  seized  the  tenant's 
property,  and  turned  his  wife  and  children  out  to  beg. 
After  a  short  time,  *  they,  by  their  credit  and  countenance, 
being  both  English  gentlemen,  informed  the  lord  deputy  so 
hardly  of  him,  as  that,  without  indictment  or  trial,  they 
executed  him.' 

In  1590,  Hugh  of  the  Fetters,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
iBimous  Shane  O'NeiU,  was  hanged  by  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
for  having  made  false  charges  against  him  to  the  lord 
deputy.  This  exercise  of  authoriiy  excited  considerable 
fear,  and  the  earl  was  obliged  to  clear  himself  of  blame 
before  Elizabeth.  Afber  a  brief  detention  in  Loudon,  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Ireland,  but  not  until  he  had 
signed  certain  articles  in  the  English  interest,  which  he 
observed  precisely  as  long  as  it  suited  his  convenience. 
About  this  time  his  nephew,  Hugh  O'Donnell,  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  escape  from  Dublin  castle,  but  he  was 
recaptured,  and  more  closely  guarded.  This  again  attracted 
the  attention  of  government  to  the  femily;  but  a  more 
important  event  was  about  to  follow.  O'Neill's  wife  was 
dead,  and  the  chieftain  was  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Sir 
Henry  Bagnal's  sister.  How  they  contrived  to  meet  and  to 
plight  their  vows  is  not  known,  though  State  Papers  have 
sometimes  revealed  as  romantic  particulars.     It  has  been 
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discovered,  however,  from  that  invaluable  source  of  inform- 
ation,  that  Sir  Henry  was  fiirious,  and  cursed  himself  and 
his  &te  that  his  ^  blonde,  which  had  so  often  been  spilled  in 
reppressinge  this  rebelHous  race,  should  nowe  be  mingled 
with  so  traitorous  a  atocke  and  kindred.'  He  retaoved  the 
lady  from  Newry,  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Patrick  Barnwell,  near  Dublin.  The  earl  followed 
Miss  Bagnal  thither.  Her  brother-in-law  received  him 
courieously ;  and  while  the  O'Neill  engaged  the  family  in 
conversation,  a  confidential  Mend  rode  off  with  the  lady, 
who  was  married  to  O'Neill  immediately  after. 

Hugh  Eoe  O'Donnell  made  another  attempt  to  escape  at 
Christmas  A.D.  1592,  and  succeeded.  As  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  from  the  hardships  which  he  endured  during  his 
flight,  he  commenced  incursions  on  the  territories  occupied 
by  the  English :  but  as  the  earl  of  Tyrone  was  anxious  to 
prevent  a  premature  rebellion,  he  induced  the  lord  deputy 
to  meet  him  at  Dundalk,  where  he  obtained  a  Aill  pardon 
for  his  escape  firom  Dublin  castle,  and  a  temporary  pacifi* 
cation  was  arranged. 

Jn  1598  he  collected  another  army ;  Turlough  Luineach 
resigned  his  chieftaincy  to  the  earl  of  Tyrone ;  and  Ulster 
became  wholly  the  possession  of  its  old  chieftains — the 
O'Keill  and  O'Donnell.  An  open  rebellion  broke  out  soon 
after,  in  consequence  of  the  exactions  of  two  English  officers 
on  the  territories  of  Oge  O'Bourke  and  Maguire.  Several 
trifling  engagements  took  place.  The  earl  of  Tyrone  was 
placed  in  a  difficult  position.  He  was  obliged  to  join  the 
English  side,  while  his  inclinations  were  with  his  own 
people.  Meanwhile  O'Neill  played  fast  and  loose,  and  did 
his  utmost  to  keep  up  appearances  with  the  government, 
offering  even  to  prove  his  loyaliy  by  single  combat  with 
Bagnal,  who  declined  the  encounter. 

While  these  events  were  happening  the  indignation  of 
the  Irish  was  constantly  excited  by  cruel  executions  of 
Catholic  priests.  Some  were  hung,  some  were  cruelly 
flogged,  and  in  several  places  Franciscan  friars  were  tied 
together  by  their  cords  and  flung  down  steep  precipices  into 
the  sea  before  the  exasperated  and  weeping  multitude. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  clergy  who  suffered  at 
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this  period  was  archbishop  O'Hnrlej,  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  learning,  and  distingaished  for  his  refined  and 
cxLltivated  tastes.  He  was  brought  before  the  Protestant 
archbishop  Lofkns  and  the  deputy  Wallope.  As  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  renounce  his  &ith,  he  was  sentenced  to 
torture  and  death.  He  was  chained  to  a  tree,  and  his  feet 
and  legs  were  encased  in  long  boots  filled  with  oil,  tur- 
pentine, and  pitch,  and  then  stretched  upon  an  iron  grate, 
under  which  a  slow  fire  was  kindled.  This  cruelty  was 
continued  until  the  flesh  was  burned  to  the  bone.  He  was 
then  cast  into  prison  until  morning,  and  at  early  dawn  on 
Friday,  May  6,  1584,  he  was  carried  out  to  the  place  now 
called  Stephen's  Green,  where  what  remained  of  human 
life  was  quickly  extinguished,  first  by  putting  him  again  to 
torture,  and  then  by  hailing. 

As  the  news  of  this  barbarity  spread  through  the  country 
it  excited  the  people  more  and  more.  The  govemment 
was  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  The  prestige  of  O'Neill 
and  O'DonneU  was  becoming  every  day  greater.  On  the 
7th  of  June  1598,  the  earl  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  the 
Blackwater,  then  commanded  by  captain  Williams,  and 
strongly  fortified.  Beinforcements  were  sent  to  the  be- 
sieged from  England,  but  they  were  attacked  &n  route  by 
the  Irish,  and  lost  four  hundred  men  at  Dungannon.  At 
last  the  earl  of  Ormonde  and  Bagnal  took  the  field.  The 
former  marched  against  the  Leinster  insurgents,  the  latter 
against  his  old  enemy  and  brother-in-law.  An  engagement 
took  place  at  the  Yellow  Ford  near  Armagh,  where  Bagnal 
was  shot,  and  O'Neill  obtained  a  signal  victory. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

A.D.  1599  TO  A.D.  1642. 

CoMTEicFOBABT  EvBNTS :  DiflooTery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot— Accession 
of  Charles  L  of  England— Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Stxafford^Com- 
mencement  of  the  Ciyil  War  in  England. 


Sechok  I. 
Viceroy aiUy  of  Bssex.^-Siege  of  Brmhoy. — Flight  of  the  Ea/i'U, 

ESSEX  was  now  despalphed  in  haste  to  Ireland  with 
twen^  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, — ^the 
hest-eqnipped  force  ever  sent  into  the  country.  He  at  once 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all  the  insurgents 
who  should  submit,  and  he  despatched  reinforcements  to 
the  northern  garrison  towns,  and  to  Wicklow  and  ^aas. 
He  then  marched  southward,  not  without  encountering  a 
sharp  defeat  from  Eory  O'More.  He  attacked  the  Geraldines, 
without  much  success,  in  Fermoy  and  Lismore,  having  on 
the  whole  lost  more  than  he  had  accomplished  by  the  expe- 
dition. An  engagement  took  place  between  O'Donnell  and 
Sir  Gonjers  Clifford,  in  the  pass  of  Balloghboy,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  in  which  Gonyers  was  killed,  and  his  army  de- 
feated. His  body  was  recognised  by  the  Irish,  towards 
whom  he  had  always  acted  honourably,  and  they  interred 
the  remains  of  their  brave  and  noble  enemy  with  the  respect 
which  was  justly  due  to  him. 

Essex  wrote  to  England  for  more  troops,  and  his  enemies 
were  not  slow  to  represent  his  incapacity,  and  to  demand 
his  recall :  but  he  had  not  yet  lost  grace  with  his  royal 
mistress,  and  his  request  was  granted.  The  viceroy  now 
marched  into  the  northern  provinces.    When  he  arrived  at 
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the  Lagan,  where  it  bounds  Lonth  and  Monagban,  O'Neill 
appeared  on  the  opposite  hill  with  his  army,  and  sent  the 
O'Hagan,  his  faithful  friend  and  attendant,  to  demand  a 
conference.  The  interview  took  place  on  the  following  day ; 
and  O'Neill,  with  chivalrous  courtesy,  dashed  into  the  river 
on  his  charger,  and  there  conversed  with  the  English  earl, 
while  he  remained  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  Irish  chieftain  had  made  a  favourable  impression 
on  Essex,  and  that  he  was  disposed  to  conciliate  the  Ca- 
thoHcs.  He  was  obliged  to  go  to  England  to  clear  himself 
of  these  charges ;  and  his  subsequent  arrest  and  execution 
would  have  excited  more  sympathy,  had  he  been  as  amiable 
in  his  domestic  relations  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  his 
public  life. 

Ulster  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  rest  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  native  princes.  In  1600  O'Neill  proceeded 
southward,  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  English  settlera^ 
but  promoting  the  restoration  of  churches  and  abbeys,  and 
assisting  the  clergy  and  the  native  Irish  in  every  possible 
way.  Having  lost  Hugh  Maguire,  one  of  his  best  warriors, 
in  an  accidental  engagement  with  St.  Leger,  the  president 
of  Munster,  he  determined  to  return  to  Ulster.  A  new 
viceroy  had  just  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  he  attempted  to 
cut  off  his  retreat  ineffectually. 

O'Neill  had  now  obtained  a  position  of  considerable  im- 
portance,  and  one  which  he  appears  to  have  used  invariably 
for  the  general  good.  But  peace  could  not  be  expected  to 
continue  long  when  such  powerM  interests  were  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  O'Neill  in  1601. 
Two  thousand  pounds  was  offered  to  anyone  who  would 
capture  him  alive ;  one  thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  his 
head ;  but  none  of  his  own  people  could  be  found  to  play 
the  traitor  even  for  so  high  a  stake.  The  '  Sugane  earl ' 
was  treacherously  captured  about  the  end  of  August,  and 
was  sent  to  London  in  chains,  with  Florence  MacCarthy. 
But  the  long-expected  aid  from  Spain  had  at  last  arrived. 
The  fleet  conveyed  a  force  of  three  thousand  in&ntxy,  and 
entered  the  haorbour  of  Kinsale  on  September  23,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Juan  d'Aquila.     It  would  appear  as 
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if  Spanish  expeditions  were  not  destined  to  succeed  on 
Irish  soil,  for  only  part  of  the  expedition  arrived  safely, 
and  they  had  the  misfortune  to  land  in  the  worst  situation, 
and  to  arrive  after  the  war  had  ceased.  The  northern 
chieftains  set  out  at  once  to  meet  their  allies  when  informed 
of  their  arrival;  and  O'Donnell,  with  characteristic  im- 
petuosity, was  the  first  on  the  road.  Carew  attempted  to 
intercept  him,  but  despaired  of  coming  up  with  '  so  swift- 
footed  a  general,'  and  left  him  to  pursue  his  way  un- 
molested. 

The  lord  deputy  was  besieging  Einsale,  and  Carew 
joined  him  there.  The  siege  was  continued  through  the 
month  of  November,  during  which  time  fresh  reinforce- 
ments came  from  Spain;  and  on  December  21  O'Neill 
arrived  with  all  his  force.  Unfortunately,  the  Spanish 
general  had  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  enter- 
prise ;  and,  although  the  position  of  the  English  was  such 
that  the  lord  deputy  had  serious  thoughts  of  raising  the 
siege,  he  insisted  on  decisive  measures ;  and  O'Neill  was 
obHged  to  surrender  his  opinion,  which  was  entirely  against 
this  line  of  action.  A  sortie  was  agreed  upon  for  a  certain 
night ;  but  a  youth  in  the  Irish  camp,  who  had  been  in 
the  president's  service  formerly,  warned  him  of  the  in- 
tended attack.  This  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  cause  the 
disaster  which  ensued.  But  there  were  other  misfortunes. 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  lost  their  way;  and  when  they 
reached  the  English  camp  at  dawn,  found  the  soldiers 
under  arms,  and  prepared  for  an  attack.  Their  cavalry  at 
once  charged,  and  the  new  comers  in  vain  struggled  to 
maintain  their  ground,  and  a  retreat  which  they  attempted 
was  turned  into  a  total  rout. 

A  thousand  Irish  were  slain,  and  the  prisoners  were 
hanged  without  mercy.  The  loss  on  the  English  side  was 
but  trifling.  It  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Irish  cause. 
Heavy  were  the  hearts  and  bitter  the  thoughts  of  the 
brave  chieftains  on  that  sad  night.  O'Neill  no  longer 
hoped  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country ;  but  the  more 
sanguine  O'Donnell  proposed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Spain, 
to  explain  their  position  to  king  Philip.  He  left  Ireland 
in  a  Spanish  vessel  three  days  after  the  battle — if  battle  it 
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can  be  called ;  and  O'Neill  marched  rapidly  back  to  Ulster 
"with  Rory  O'Donnell,  to  whom  Hugh  lloe  had  delegated 
the  chieftaincy  of  Tir-Connell. 

D'Aqnila  submitted  to  Mountjoy,  it  is  said  bribed  by 
English  gold,  as  he  was  placed  under  arrest  on  his  return 
to  Spain.  Meanwhile,  0' Sullivan  Beare  escaped  to  his 
famous  castle  of  Dunboy,  where  he  was  at  once  besieged 
by  Carew.  This  fortress  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable, 
but  the  garrison  consisted  only  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  fighting  men  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
besieging  army  was  three  thousand  strong,  and  they  were 
well  suppHed  with  artillery.  When  the  castle  was  nearly 
battered  down  the  garrison  o£Eered  to  submit  if  allowed  to 
depart  with  their  arms,  but  Garew's  only  reply  was  to 
hang  their  messenger.  They  then  retreated  to  a  cellar, 
where  one  of  them  attempted  to  blow  up  the  place  just 
as  the  English  soldiers  had  succeeded  in  forcing  an  en- 
trance. Fifty-eight  of  the  unfortunate  men  were  hanged 
on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  were  executed  soon  after.  One 
of  the  prisoners,  Father  Collins,  was  taken  to  Youghal,  his 
native  town,  that  he  might  suffer  there — a  most  unwise 
proceeding,  for  his  fate  was  sure  to  excite  double  sym- 
pathy^ and  hence  to  promote  double  disaffection,  in  the 
place  where  he  was  personally  known. 

War  was  now  over  for  a  time.  The  fell  of  Dunboy  was 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  Irish  cause.  O'Bonnell  died  of  grief  in 
Spain,  and  O'Neill  submitted  to  the  viceroy  a  few  days  after 
the  death  of  queen  EHzabeth,  which  event  was  carefully 
concealed  from  him  until  he  had  made  terms  with  Sir 
Garret  More. 

O'NeiU  and  O'Donnell  may  be  justly  considered  the  last 
of  the  independent  native  chieftains.  When  the  latter  died 
in  exile,  and  the  former  accepted  the  coronet  of  an  English 
earl,  the  glories  of  thB  olden  days  of  princes,  who  held 
almost  regal  power,  had  passed  away  for  ever.  The  prond 
title  of  '  The  O'Neill '  became  extinct ;  his  country  was 
made  shire  ground;  he  accepted  patents,  and  held  his 
broad  acres  ^  in  fee ; '  sheriffs  were  admitted;  judges  made 
circuits ;  king's  commissioners  took  careftil  note  of  place, 
person,  and  property ;  and  such  a  system  of  espionage  was 
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established  that  Davies  boasts,  '  it  was  not  only  known  how 
people  lived,  and  what  they  do,  but  it  is  foreseen  what 
they  purpose  and  intend  to  do ;  *  which  latter  species  of 
clairvoyance  seems  to  have  been  largely  practised  by  those 
who  were  waiting  until  all  suspicions  were  lulled  to  rest, 
that  they  might  seize  on  the  property,  and  imprison  the 
persons  of  those  whose  estates  they  coveted. 

When  James  the  Eirst  of  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  the  Irish  Catholics,  always 
sanguine,  hoped  for  a  time  of  peace,  if  not  for  special 
compensations  for  past  sufferings.  But  they  were  soon  un- 
deceived. King  James  drank  ^  to  the  etenml  damnation  of 
the  Papists '  solemnly  at  a  pubHo  dinner,  no  doubt  to  con- 
vince the  sceptical  of  his  Protestantism ;  and  he  divided  his 
time  very  equally  bietween  persecuting  the  Puritans  and 
the  Catholics,  when  not  occupied  with  his  pleasures  or 
quarrelling  with  his  Parliament.  The  Puritans,  however, 
had  the  advantage;  popular  opinion  in  England  was  on 
their  side;  they  were  sufficiently  wealthy  to  emigrate  if 
they  pleased :  while  the  Catholics  were  not  only  unpopular, 
but  hated,  and  utterly  impoverished  by  repeated  £nes  and 
exactions. 

James's  conduct  on  his  accession  was  sufficiently  plain. 
He  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  on  the  28th  September  1605, 
A  part  of  his  proclamation  ran  thus :  *  We  hereby  make 
known  to  our  subjects  in  Ireland,  that  no  toleration  shall 
ever  be  granted  by  us.  This  we  do  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  all  hope  that  any  other  religion  shall  be  allowed 
save  that  which  is  consonant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm.'  The  penal  statutes  were  renewed,  and  enforced 
with  increased  severity.  Several  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Dublin  were  sent 
to  prison ;  similar  outrages  on  religious  liberty  were  perpe- 
trated at  Waterford,  Boss,  and  Limerick.  Li  some  cases 
these  gentlemen  were  only  asked  to  attend  the  Protestant 
church  once,  but  they  nobly  refused  to  act  against  their 
conscience  even  once,  though  it  should  procure  them  free- 
dom from  imprisonment,  or  even  from  death.  The  vicar- 
apostoHc  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  wrote  a  detailed  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  nation  for  their  faith  at  this 
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period  to  cardinal  Baronius.  His  letter  is  dated  *  Water- 
ford,  1st  of  May  1606.'  He  says :  *  There  is  scarcely  a 
spot  where  Catholics  can  find  a  safe  retreat.  The  impious 
soldiery  by  day  and  night  pursue  the  defenceless  priests, 
and  mercilessly  persecute  them.  Up  to  the  present  they 
have  only  succeeded  in  seizing  three :  one  is  detained  in 
Dublin  prison,  another  in  Cork,  and  the  third,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  happiest  of  aU,  triumphing  in  heaven  with 
Christ  our  Lord ;  for  in  the  excess  of  the  fury  of  the  soldiery, 
without  any  farther  trial  or  accusation,  having  expressed 
himself  to  be  a  priesfc,  he  was  hanged  upon  the  spot.' 

He  then  narrates  the  sufferings  of  the  Catholic  laity,  many 
of  whom  he-  says  are  reduced  to  '  extreme  poverty  and 
misery;'  *if  they  have  any  property,  they  are  doubly 
persecuted  by  the  avaricious  courtiers.' 

In  the  month  of  May  1603  O'Neill  visited  London,  ac- 
companied by  lord  Mountjoy  and  Rory  O'Donnell.  They 
were  graciously  received ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
O'Neill  renounced  his  ancient  name  for  his  new  titles. 
O'Donnell  was  made  earl  of  Tyrconnel  at  the  same  time. 
The  first  sheriffs  appointed  for  Ulster  were  Sir  Edward 
Pelham  and  Sir  John  Davies.  The  latter  has  lefb  it  on 
record,  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  after  many  years'  ex- 
perience, '  that  there  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun 
that  doth  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the 
Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execution  thereof, 
although  it  he  against  tJiemselves,  so  thai  tliey  ma/y  have  the 
protection  and  benefits  of  the  law,  when,  ujponjicst  cause^  they 
do  desire  it.^ 

A  plot  was  now  got  up  to  entrap  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell. 
This  conspiracy  is  thus  related  by  a  learned  English  divine, 
Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  *  Royal  Genealogies,'  printed  in  London, 
1736:  *  Artful  Cecil  employed  one  St.  Lawrence  to  entrap 
the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  the  lord  Delvin,  and 
other  Irish  chiefs,  into  a  sham  plot,  which  had  no  evidence 
but  his.' 

The  next  movement  was  to  drop  an  anonymous  letter  at 
the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  mentioning  a  design,  as 
then  in  contemplation,  for  seizing  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and 
murdering  the  lord  deputy.     No  names  were  mentioned, 
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but  it  was  publicly  stated  that  govemment  Bad  informa- 
tion  in  their  possession  which  fixed  the  guilt  of  the  con- 
spiracj  on  the  earl  of  Tyrone.  His  flight,  which  took  place 
immediately  after,  was  naturally  considered  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  expa- 
triation was  prompted  by  his  despair. 

The  Four  Masters  give  a  touching  account  of  their 
departure,  and  exclaim :  *  Woe  to  the  heart  that  meditated, 
woe  to  the  mind  that  conceived,  woe  to  the  council  that 
decided  on  the  project  of  their  setting  out  on  the  voyage ! ' 
The  exiles  left  EathmuUen  on  September  14,  1607. 
O'Neill  had  been  with  the  lord  deputy  shortly  before ; 
and  one  cannot  but  suppose  that  he  had  then  obtaiued 
some  surmise  of  premeditated  treachery,  for  he  arranged 
his  flight  secretly  and  swiftly,  pretending  that  he  was 
about  to  visit  London.  O'Neill  was  accompanied  by  his 
coantess,  his  three  sons,  O'Donhell,  and  other  relatives. 
They  first  sailed  to  Normandy,  where  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  English  govemment  to  arrest  them,  but  Henry  IV. 
would  not  give  them  up.  In  Rome  they  were  received  as 
confessors  exiled  for  the  faith,  and  were  liberally  supported 
by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain.  They  all  died  in  a 
few  years  after  their  arrival,  and  their  ashes  rest  in  the 
Franciscan  church  of  St.  Peter-in-Montorio. 

Section  H.     TJie  Plantation  of  Ulster. 

The  Red  Hand  of  the  O'Neills  had  hitherto  been  a 
powerlM  protection  to  Ulster.  The  attempts  '  to  plant ' 
there  had  turned  out  failures;  but  now  that  the  chiefs 
were  removed,  the  people  bec^ime  an  easy  prey.  O'Dogherty, 
chief  of  Innishowen,  was  insulted  by  Sir  George  Paulett, 
in  a  manner  which  no  gentleman  could  be  expected  to  bear 
without  calling  his  insulter  to  account;  and  the  young 
chieftain  took  fearful  vengeance  for  the  rude  blow  which 
he  had  received  from  the  English  sheriff*.  He  got  into 
Culmore  fort  at  night  by  stratagem,  and  then  marched  to 
Deny,  kiUed  Paulett,  massacred  the  garrison,  and  burned 
the  town.  Some  other  chieftains  joined  him,  and  kept  up 
the  war  until  July,  when  O'Dogherty  was  killed,  and  his 
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companions-iii-anns  imprisoned.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
received  his  properly  in  return  for  his  suggestions  for  the 
plantation  of  Ulster,  of  which  we  must  now  make  brief 
mention. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  Sir  Henry  i3ocwra's  own 
account,  that  O'Dogherty  was  purposely  insulted,  and 
goaded  into  rebellion.  He  was  the  last  obstacle  to  the 
grand  scheme,  and  he  was  disposed  of.  Ulster  was  now  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  chose  to  accept  grants  of  land ; 
and  the  grants  were  made  to  the  highest  bidders,  or  to 
those  who  had  paid  for  the  favour  by  previous  services. 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester  evidently  considered  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class,  for  we  find  him  writing  at  con- 
siderable length  to  the  earl  of  Northampton,  then  a  ruling 
member  of  king  James's  cabinet,  to  request  that  he  may  be 
appointed  president  of  Ulster.  He  commences  his  epistle 
by  stating  how  deeply  he  is  indebted  to  his  lordship  for  his 
comfortable  and  kind  letters,  and  the  praise  he  has  given 
him  in  public  and  private.  He  then  bestows  an  abun- 
dant meed  of  commendation  on  his  justice  in  return. 
He  next  explains  his  hopes  and  desires.  He  declares  that 
he  wishes  for  the  presidency  of  Ulster,  *  more  for  the  service 
he  might  there  do  his  majesty,  than  for  the  profit  he 
expects,' — a  statement  which  the  earl  no  doubt  read  ex- 
actly as  it  was  intended ;  and  he  says  that  he  only  mentions 
his  case  because  '  charitie  beginnes  with  myeselfe,'  which, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  that  virtue  gene* 
rally  taken  by  all  planters  and  adventurers.  He  concludes 
with  delicately  informing  his  correspondent,  that  if  he  can 
advance  any  fnend  of  his  in  any  way  he  will  be  most 
happy  to  do  so.  This  letter  is  dated  from  the  '  Castle  of 
Dublin,  7th  of  February  1607.'  The  date  should  read, 
according  to  the  change  of  style,  1608.  The  lord  deputy 
knew  well  what  he  was  asking  for.  During  the  summer 
of  the  preceding  year,  he  had  made  a  careful  journey 
through  Ulster,  with  Sir  John  Davies ;  and  Carte  has  well 
observed,  that  *  nobody  knew  the  territories  better  to  be 
planted ; '  and  he  might  have  added,  that  few  persons  had 
a  clearer  eye  to  their  own  advantage  in  the  arrangements 
he  made. 
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The  plan  of  the  plantation  was  agreed  upon  in  1609.  It 
was  the  old  plan  which  had  been  attempted  before,  thongh 
with  less  show  of  legal  arrangement,  but  with  quite  the 
same  proportion  of  legal  iniqnity.  The  simple  olg'ect  was 
to  expel  the  natives,  and  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  six  counties  to  be  planted  were  Tyrone,  Deny,  Donegal, 
Armagh,  Fermanagh,  and  Cayan.  These  were  parcelled 
out  into  portions  varying  from  two  thousand  to  four  thou- 
sand acres,  and  the  planters  were  obliged  to  build  bawns 
andcasUes. 

Chichester  now  proposed  to  call  a  Parliament.  The 
plantation  of  Ulster  had  removed  some  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment.  The  Protestant  university  of 
Dublin  had  obtained  three  thousand  acres  there,  and  foui* 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  tillage  land  had  been  partitioned 
out  between  English  and  Scotch  proprietors.  It  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  their  tenants  should  be  English  or 
Scotch,  and  Protestants ;  the  Catholic  owners  of  the  land 
were,  in  some  cases,  as  a  special  favour,  permitted  to 
remain,  if  they  took  the  oath  of  supremacy,  if  they  worked 
well  for  their  masters,  and  if  they  paid  double  the  rent 
fixed  for  the  others.  Sixty  thousand  acres  in  Dublin  and 
Waterlbrd,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
acres  in  Westmeath,  Longford,  Eing's  County,  Queen's 
County,  and  Leitrim,  had  been  portioned  out  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  Presbyterian  minister,  whose  father  was  one 
of  the  planters,  thus  describes  the  men  who  came  to 
establisli  English  rule,  and  root  out  popery :  *  From  Scot- 
land came  many,  and  from  England  not  a  few ;  yet  all  of 
them  generally  the  scum  of  both  nations,  who,  from  debt, 
or  making  and  fleeing  from  justice,  or  seeking  shelter, 
came  hither,  hoping  to  be  without  fear  of  man's  justice,  in 
a  land  where  there  was  nothing  or  but  little  as  yet  of  the 
fear  of  Gk>d.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  people  were  all  void  of  godli- 
ness. .  .  .  On  all  hands  atheism  increased,  and  disregard 
of  Qod ;  iniqnity  abounds,  with  contention,  fighting,  murder, 
and  adultery.' 

It  was  with  such  persons  as  these  that  the  lower  house 
was  filled.  The  upper  house  was  composed  of  the  Protes- 
tant bishops  and  English  aristocracy,  who  were,  of  course, 
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unanimoiis  in  their  views.  Chichester  obtained  ample 
powers  to  arrange  the  lower  house.  Forty  new  boroughs 
were  formed,  many  of  them  consisting  merely  of  a  few 
scattered  houses ;  some  of  them  were  not  incorporated  until 
after  the  writs  were  issued.  The  Catholics  were  taken  by 
surprise,  .as  no  notice  had  been  given  either  of  the  Parlia- 
ment or  the  laws  intended  to  be  enacted.  Six  Catholic 
lords  of  the  Pale  remonstrated  with  the  king,  but  he  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  contempt.  The  house  assembled; 
there  was  a  struggle  for  the  speaker's  chair.  The  Catholic 
party  proposed  Sir  John  Everard,  who  had  just  resigned 
his  position  as  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  sooner  than 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  the  court  party  insisted  on 
having  Sir  John  Davies.  The  Catholics  protested,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  James,  who :  first  lectured  them  to 
show  his  learning,  and  then  imprisoned  them  to  show  hivy 
power.  Some  kind  of  compromise  was  eventually  effected. 
A  severe  penal  law  was  withdrawn ;  a  large  subsidy  was 
voted.  In  truth,  the  Irish  party  acted  boldly,  considering 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  for  one  and  all  refused  to 
enter  the  old  cathedral,  which  their  forefathers  had  erected, 
when  Protestant  service  was  r^ad  therein  on  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  Parliament;  and  even  lord  Barry  retired  when 
he  laid  the  sword  of  state  before  the  lord  deputy.  We  may 
excuse  them  for  submitting  to  the  attainder  of  O'Neill  and 
O'DonneU,  for  there  were  few  national  members  who  had 
not  withdrawn  before  the  vote  was  passed. 

Chichester  retired  from  the  government  of  Ireland  in 
1616.  In  1617  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  city  of  Waterford  was  de- 
prived of  its  charter  in  consequence  of  the  spirited  opposi- 
tion which  its  corporation  offered  to  the  oath  of  spiritual 
supremacy.  In  1622  viscount  Falkland  came  over  as 
deputy,  and  Usher,  who  was  at  heart  a  Puritan,  preached 
a  violent  sermon  before  him,  in  which  he  suggested  a  very 
literal  application  of  the  text  *  He  beareth  not. the  sword  in 
vain.' 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  in  1626,  it  was  so  generally 
supposed  he  would  favour  the  Catholic  cause,  that  the 
earliest  act  of  the  new  Parliament  in  London  was  to  vote 
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a  petition,  begging  the  king  to  enforce  the  la^s  against 
recusants  and  popish  priests.  The  viceroy,  lord  Falkland, 
advised  the  Irish  Catholics  to  propitiate  him  with  a  volun- 
tary subsidy.  They  offered  the  enormous  siun  of  120,000Z., 
to  be  paid  in  three  annual  instalments,  and  in  return  he 
promised  them  certain  *  graces.'  The  contract  was  ratified 
by  royal  proclamation,  in  which  the  concessions  were 
accompanied  by  a  promise  that  a  Parliament  should  be 
held  to  confirm  them.  The  first  instalment  of  the  money 
was  paid,  and  the  Irish  agents  returned  home  to  find  them., 
selves  cruelly  deceived  and  basely  cheated.  Falkland  was 
recalled  by  the  Puritan  party,  on  suspicion  of  favouring 
the  Catholics ;  viscount  Ely  and  the .  earl  of  Cork  were 
appointed  lords  justices ;  and  a  reign  of  terror  was  at  once 
commenced. 

Wentworth  assembled  a  Parliament  in  July  1684,  the 
year  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland.  Its  subserviency  wbs 
provided  for  by  having  a  number  of  persons  elected  who 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  crown  as  military  officers.  The 
'graces'  were  asked  for,  and  the  lord  deputy  declared 
they  should  be  granted  if  the  supply  was  readily  voted. 
'  Surely,'  he  said,  '  so  great  a  meanness  cannot  enter  your 
hearts  as  once  to  suspect  his  majesty's  gracious  regards  of 
you,  and  performance  with  you,  when  you  affix  yourself 
upon  his  grace.'  This  speech  so  took  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  that  all  were  ready  to  grant  all  that  might  be 
demanded ;  and  six  subsidies  of  50,000Z.  each  were  voted, 
though  Wentworth  only  expected  30,000Z.  In  the  mean- 
while neither  Wentworth  nor  the  king  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  granting  the  '  graces ; '  and  the  atrocious  duplicity 
and  incomparable  '  meanness '  of  the  king  is  placed  eternally 
on  record,  in  his  own  letter  to  his  favourite,  in  which  he 
thanks  him  *  for  keeping  off  the  envy  [odium]  of  a  necessary 
negative  from  me,  of  those  unreasonable  graces  that  people 
expected  from  me.'  Wentworth  himself  describes  how 
two  judges  and  Sir  John  Radcliffe  assisted  him  in  the 
plan,  and  how  a  positive  refusal  was  made  to  recommend 
the  passing  of  the  *  graces '  into  law  at  the  next  session. 

One  of  the  *  graces '  was  to  make  sixty  years  of  undis- 
puted possession  of  property  a  bar  to  the  claims  of  the 
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crown;  and  certainly  if  there  ever  was  a  country  where 
such  a  demand  was  necessary  and  reasonable,  it  was  surely 
Ireland.  There  had  been  so  many  plantations,  it  was  hard 
for  anything  to  grow;  and  so  many  settlements,  it  was 
hard  for  anything  to  be  settled.  Each  new  monarch,  since 
the  first  invasion  of  the  country  by  Henry  II.,  had  his 
&yourites  to  provide  for  and  his  friends  to  oblige.  The 
island  across  the  sea  was  considered  '  no  man's  land,'  as 
the  original  inhabitants  were  never  taken  into  account,  and 
were  simply  ignored,  unless,  indeed,  when  they  made  their 
presence  very  evident  by  open  resistance  to  this  wholesale 
robbeiy.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  this  *  grace '  should 
be  specially  soHcited.  It  was  one  in  which  the  last  English 
settler  in  Ulster  had  quite  as  great  an  interest  as  the  oldest 
Celt  in  Connemara.  The  Burkes  and  the  Greraldines  had 
suffered  almost  as  much  from  the  rapaciiy  of  their  own 
countiymen  as  the  natives,  on  whom  their  ancestors  had 
inflicted  such  cruel  wrongs.  No  man's  property  was  safe 
in  Ireland,  for  the  tenure  was  depending  on  the  royal  will ; 
and  the  caprices  of  the  Tudors  were  supplemented  by  the 
necessities  of  the  Stuarts. 

But  the  *  grace '  was  refused,  although,  probably,  there 
was  many  a  recent  colonist  who  would  have  willingly  given 
one-half  of  his  plantation  to  have  secured  the  other  to  his 
descendants.  The  reason  of  the  refusal  was  soon  apparent. 
As  soon  as  Parliament  was  dissolved,  a  commission  of 
*  defective  titles '  was  issued  for  Connaught.  Ulster  had 
been  settled,  Leinster  had  been  settled,  Munster  had  been 
settled ;  there  remained  only  Connaught,  hitherto  so  inac- 
cessible, now,  with  advancing  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
and  new  means  of  carrying  out  that  art,  doomed  to  the 
scourge  of  desolation. 

The  process  was  extremely  simple.  The  lawyers  were 
set  to  work  to  hunt  out  old  claims  for  the  crown ;  and,  as 
Wentworth  had  determined  to  invalidate  the  title  to  every 
estate  in  Connaught,  they  had  abundant  occupation.  Bos- 
common  was  selected  for  a  commencement.  The  sheriffs 
were  directed  to  select  jurors  who  would  find  for  the  crown. 
The  jurors  were  made  clearly  to  understand  what  was 
.expected  from  them,  and  what  the  consequences  would  be. 
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if  they  were  '  contumacious.'  llie  object  of  the  crown  was, 
of  course,  the  general  good  of  the  country.  The  people  of 
Connaught  were  to  be  civilised  and  enriched ;  but,  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  very  desirable  arrangement,  the  present 
proprietors  were  to  be  replaced  by  new  landlords,  and  the 
country  was  to  be  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sovereign. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  lands  and  lordships  of 
De  Burgo,  adjacent  to  the  castle  of  Athlone,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  remaining  province,  belonged  to  the  crown.  It 
would  be  useless  here  to  give  details  of  the  special  pleading 
on  which  this  statement  was  founded ;  it  is  an  illustration 
of  what  has  been  observed  before,  that  the  tenure  of  the 
English  settler  was  quite  as  uncertain  as  the  tenure  of  the 
Celt.  The  jury  found  for  the  king ;  and,  as  a  reward,  the 
foreman^  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  was  graciously  permitted  to 
retain  a  portion  of  his  own  lands.  Lowther,  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  got  four  shillings  in  the  pound  of 
the  first  year's  rent  raised  under  the  commission  of  *  defec- 
tive titles.'  The  juries  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  were  equally 
complacent ;  but  there  was  stern  resistance  made  in  Galway, 
and  stem  reprisals  were  made  for  the  resistance.  The 
jurors  were  fined  4,000Z.  each  and  were  imprisoned,  and 
their  estates  seized  until  that  sum  was  paid.  The  sherijS* 
was  fined  l,00pZ.,  and,  being  unable  to  pay  that  sum,  he 
died  in  prison. 

The  property  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde  was  next  attacked, 
bat  he  made  a  prudent  compromise,  and  was  too  powerftd 
to  be  resisted.  A  Court  of  Wards  was  now  established  to 
have  all  heirs  to  estates  brought  up  in  the>  Protestant  reli- 
gion ;  and  a  High  Commission  Court  was  instituted,  which 
mailed  the  exactions  of  the  English  Star  Chamber. 

In  1641  .Wentworth  fell  a  victim  himself  to  the  Puritan 
intCTest,  and  a  new  insurrection  was  formed  in  Ireland 
soon  after  his  execution,  headed  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  and 
assisted  by  the  Irish  who  had  been  exiled  to  the  Continent 
after  the  flight  of  the  earls.  O'Neill  assumed  the  title  of 
•  Lord  General  of  the  Catholic  army  in  Ulster;'  and  this 
was,  in  fact,  the  inauguration  of  the  celebrated  Confedera- 
tion of  Kilkenny. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

A.D.  1642  TO  A.D.  1C89. 

THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  KILKENNY.— THE  BANISHMENT 

TO  CONNAUGHT. 

CoMTEMFORABT  EvENTS  *.  Executioii  of  Oharlos  I. — Protectorate  of 
Cromwell — Charles  X.  king  of  Sweden — Capture  of  Dunkirk — ^Re- 
storation of  Charles  II. — Titus  Oates's  plot — The  names  of  Whig  and 
Tory  applied  to  political  parties — ^English  revolution — ^Landing  of 
William  of  Orange  at  Torbaj,  and  flight  of  James  II. 


Section  I.     The  Oonfederation  of  KilJcenvy, 

ON  March  22, 1641,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  convened 
a  provincial  synod  at  Kells,  which  pronounced  the 
war'  undertaken  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  lawful  and 
pious,  but  at  the  same  time  denounced  murders  and  usurpa- 
tions. Arrangements  were  then  made  for  a  national  synod 
to  be  held  at  Kilkenny  the  following  year.  This  synod 
met  at  Kilkenny,  on  May  10,  1642.  It  was  attended  by 
the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  the 
bishops  of  Ossory,  Elphin,  Waterford  and  lasmore,  Kildare, 
Clonfert,  and  Down  and  Connor.  Proctors  attended  for 
the  archbishop  of  DubHn,  and  for  the  bishops  of  limerick, 
Emly,  and  Killaloe.  There  were  present,  also,  sixteen  other 
dignitaries  and  heads  of  religious  orders.  They  issued  a 
manifesto  explaining  their  conduct,  and,  forming  a  pro- 
visional government,  concluded  their  labours,  after  three 
days  spent  in  carefiil  dehberation. 

Owen  Roe  O'Neill  and  Colonel  Preston  arrived  in  Ireland 
in  July  1642,  accompanied  by  a  hundred  officers,  and  well 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.     Sir  Phelim  O'Neill 
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went  at  onco  to  meet  O'Neill,  and  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army ;  and  all  promised  fairly  for  the  national  cause. 

The  Scots,  who  had  kept  up  a  war  of  their  own  for  some 
time,  against  both  the  king  and  the  Catholics,  were  wasting 
Down  and  Antrim ;  and  O'Neill  was  likely  to  need  all  his 
military  skill  and  all  his  political  wisdom  in  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

Preston  had  landed  in  Wexford,  and  brought  a  still 
larger  force ;  while  all  the  brave  expatriated  Irishmen  in 
foreign  service  hastened  home  the  moment  there  appeared 
a  hope  that  they  could  strike  a.  blow  with  some  effect  for 
the  freedom  of  their  native  land. 

Tho  Greneral  Assembly  projected  by  the  national  synod 
in  Kilkenny  held  its  first  meeting  on  October  14,  1642, — 
eleven  spiritual  and  fourteen  temporal  peers,  with  226  com- 
moners, representing  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland. 
The  house  used  was  in  the  market-place.  The  peers  and 
commoners  sat  together ;  but  a  private  room  was  allotted 
for  the  lords  to  consult  in.  Ih*.  Patrick  Darcy,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  represented  the  chancellor  and  the  judges.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Plunket  was  chosen  as  speaker ;  the  Bev.  Thomas 
0' Quirk,  a  learned  Dominican  friar,  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  both  houses. 

The  Assembly  at  once  declared  that  they  met  as  a  pro- 
visional government,  and  not  as  a  Parliament.  The  pre- 
liminary arrangements  occupied  them  until  the  1st  of 
November.  From  the  1st  until  the  4th,  tho  committee 
were  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  form  for  the  confederate 
government;  on  the  4th  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  two 
houses.  Magna  Charta^  and  the  common  and  statute  law 
of  England,  in  all  points  not  contrary  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  or  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  new  government.  The  administrative 
authority  was  vested  in  a  supreme  council,  which  was  then 
chosen,  and  of  which  Lord  Mountgarret  was  elected  pre- 
sident. 

There  were  six  members  elected  for  each  province.  For 
Leinster,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  lords  Gormanstown 
and  Mountgarret,  Nicholas  Plunket,  Richard  Belling,  and 
James  Cusack.     For  Ulster,  the  archbishop  of  Annagh, 
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the  bishop  of  Down,  Philip  O'Reilly,  colonel  MacMahon, 
Heber  Magennis,  and  Tnrlongh  O'Neill.  For  Munster, 
viscount  Boche,  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien,  Edmund  MtzMaurice, 
Dr.  Fennell,  Robert  Lambert,  and  George  Comyn.  For 
Connaught,  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  viscount  Mayo,  the 
bishop  of  Clonfert,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  Greoffrey  Browne,  and 
Patrick  Darcy.  The  earl  of  Castlehaven,  who  had  just 
escaped  from  his  imprisonment  in  Dublin,  was  added  as  ^ 
twenty-fifth  member.  Generals  were  appointed  to  take  the 
command  of  the  forces — Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  for  Ulster; 
Preston,  for  Leinster ;  Barry,  for  Munster ;  and  Burke,  for 
Connaught.  A  seal  was  made,  a  printing-press  set  up,  and 
a  mint  established.  Money  was  coined  and  levied  for  the 
necessary  expenses ;  and  a  levy  of  thirty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  men  was  prepared  to  be  drilled  by  the  new  officers. 
Envoys  were  sent  to -solicit  assistance  from  the  Catholic 
courts  of  Europe ;  and  the  famous  and  learned  Franciscan, 
father  Luke  Wadding,  applied  himself  to  the  cause  with 
unremitting  earnestness.  Father  John  Talbot  was  employed 
in  a  similar  manner  in  Spain. 

The  Assembly  broke  up  on  January  9, 1643,  afber  send- 
ing a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  declaring  their  loyalty  and 
explaining  their  grievances. 

Charles  sent  the  marquis  of  Ormonde  and  some  other 
noblemen  to  make  terms  with  the  Confederates,  But  even 
then  they  were  divided  into  two  parties, — ^the  descendants 
of  the  English  settlers,  who  were  willing  to  hav^  peace  on 
almost  any  terms ;  and  the  native  Irish  lords  and  chiefs, 
anxious  for  a  complete  freedom  from  English  rule. 

Ormonde  was  well  aware  of  the  men  with  whom,  and 
the  opinions  with  which,  he  had  to  deal,  and  he  acted 
accordingly.  Li  the  various  engagements  which  occurred, 
the  Lrish  were  on  the  whole  successful.  They  had  gained 
an  important  victory  near  Fermoy,  principally  through  the 
headlong  valour  of  a  troop  of  mere  boys,  who  dashed  down 
with  wild  impetuosity  on  the  English,  and  showed  what 
metal  there  was  still  left  in  the  country.  Envoys  were 
arriving  from  foreign  courts,  and  Urban  VIII.  had  sent 
father  Scarampi  with  indulgences  and  a  purse  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  collected  by  father  Wadding.     It  was, 
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therefore,  mdst  important  that  the  movement  should  be 
checked  in  some'way ;  and,  as  it  could  not  be  suppressed 
by  force,  it  was  suppressed  by  diplomacy. 

On  September  15,  1643,  a  cessation  of  arms  for  one  year 
was  agreed  upon.  The  Irish  observed  the  truce  honourably. 
The  Puritan  party  professed  to  regard  the  cessation  of  hos« 
tilities  as  a  crime,  and  therefore  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  to  observe  it.  Charles  was  now  besieged  with 
petitions  and  counter-petitions.  The  Confederates  asked 
for  liberty  of  conscience ;  the  Puritans  demanded  a  stem 
enforcement  of  the  penal  laws.  Complaints  were  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  infringement  of  the  cessation ;  but  Monroe 
was  the  chief  offender ;  and  Owen  O'Neill  was  summoned 
to  consult  with  the  supreme  coundl  at  Kilkenny.  Lord 
Castlehaven^  who  was  utterly  incompetent  for  such  an 
appointment,  was  given  the  command  of  the  army;  and 
O'Neill,. though  he  felt  hurt  at  the  unjust  preference,  sub- 
mitted generously. 

In  August  1644,  the  cessation  was  again  renewed  by  the 
General  Assembly  until  December,  and  subsequently  for  a 
longer  period.  Thus  precious  time,  and,  what  was  still 
more  precious,  the  fresh  energies  and  interests  of  the  Con- 
federates, were  hopelessly  lost.  The  king's  generals,  or 
rather  it  should  be  said  the  Parliamentary  officers,  observed 
or  held  these  engagements  at  their  convenience,  and  made 
treaties  of  their  own.:  thus  Inchiquin  and  Purcell  made  a 
truce  between  themselves  in  the  south.  As  the  king's 
affairs  became  daily  more  complicated,  and  his  position 
more  perilous,  he  saw  the  necessity  for  peace  with  his  Irish 
subjects,  and  for  allying  himself  with  them,  if  possible. 
Ormonde  received  ample  powers  to  grant  every  concession, 
but  it  was  too  late  for  the  Irish  to  be  of  any  assistance  to 
ike  unhappy  monarch.  A  compact  was,  however,  made, 
which  proved  equally  useless  to  both  parties.  The  Irish 
were  promised  liberty  of  conscience  ;  they,  in  their  turn, 
promised  to  send  ten  thousand  armed  men,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Herbert,  to  assist  the  king  in  England. 

In  the  meantime  Belling,  the  secretary  of  the  supreme 
council,  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  presented  to  Innocent  X., 
by  £»ther  Wadding,    as  the   envoy  of  the    Confederate 
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Catholics,  in  February  1645.  On  hearing  his  report,  the 
pope  sent  John  Baptist  Rinnccini,  archbishop  of  Fermo,  to 
Ireland  as  nuncio-extraordinary.  This  prelate  set  out  im- 
mediately ;  and,  after  some  detention  at  St.  Germains,  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  English  queen,  who  had 
taken  refuge  there,  he  purchased  the  frigate  of  San  Pietro 
at  Rochelle,  stored  it  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and, 
after  some  escapes  from  the  Parliamentary  cruisers,  landed 
safely  in  Kenmare  bay,  on  October  21,  1645.  He  was 
soon  surrounded  and  welcomed  by  the  peasantry ;  and  after 
celebrating  mass  in  a  poor  hut,  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
Limerick.  Here  he  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  and  then  passed  on  to  Kilkenny.  He 
entered  the  old  city  in  state,  attended  by  the  clergy.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  cathedral  he  was  met  by  the  bishop  of 
Ossory,  who  was  unable  to  walk  in  the  procession.  When 
the  Te  Deum  had  been  sung,  he  was  received  in  the  castle 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  addressed  them  in  Latin. 
After  this  he  returned  to  the  residence  prepared  for  him. 

This  prelate  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  remarkable  penetration.  He  soon  discerned 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  The  following  extract  from 
his  private  report  to  the  Holy  See  will  show  how  thoroughly 
he  was  master  of  the  situation  in  a  diplomatic  point  of  view : 
'  From  time  immemorial  two  adverse  parties  have  always 
existed  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  first  are  called 
the  *'  old  Irish.'*  They  are  most  numerous  in  Ulster,  where 
they  seem  to  have  their  head-quarters ;  for  even  the  earl 
of  Tyrone  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  maintained  a 
protracted  wajp  against  Elizabeth.  The  second  may  be 
called  the  "  old  English  " — a  race  introdnced  into  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  ihe  fifth  king  in  succession  from 
William  the  Conqueror ;  so  called  to  distinguish  then;  from 
the  "  new  English,"  who  have  come  into  the  kingdom  along 
with  the  modem  heresy.  These  parties  are  opposed  to 
each  other  principally  on  the  following  grounds :  the  old 
Irish,  entertaining  a  great  aversion  for  heresy,  are  also 
averse  to  the  dominion  of  England,  and  have  refused, 
generally  speaking,  to  accept  the  investiture  of  church 
[  roperty  offered  to  them  since  the  apostacy  of  the  kings  of 
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England  from  the  Church.  The  others,  on  the  contrary, 
enriched  lyith  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  and  thus  bound 
to  the  king  by  obligation,  no  less  than  by  interest,  neither 
seek  nor  desire  anything  but  the  exaltation  of  the  crown, 
esteem  no  laws  but  those  of  the  realm,  are  thoroughly 
English  in  their  feelings,  and,  from  their  constant  familiarity 
with  heretics,  are  less  jealous  of  differences  of  religion/ 

The  nuncio  then  goes  on  to  state  how  even  the  military 
command  was  divided  between  these  two  parties — O'Neill 
belonging  to  the  old  Irish  interest,  and  Preston  to  the  new. 
He  also  mentions  the  manner  in  which  this  difference  of 
feeling  extended  to  the  lower  classes,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  served  in  the  army. 

The  Confederates  now  began  to  be  distinguished  into 
two  parties,  as  Nuncionists  and  Ormondists.  Two  sets  of 
negotiations  were  carried  on,  openly  with  Ormonde,  and 
secretly  with  Glamorgan.  The  nuncio,  from  the  first,  ap- 
prehended the  treachery  of  Charles,  and  events  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  forebodings.  Glamorgan  produced  his 
credentials,  dated  April  30,  1645,  in  which  the  king  pro- 
mised to  ratify  whatever  terms  he  might  make ;  and  he 
ftirther  promised,  that  the  Irish  soldiers,  whose  assistance 
he  demanded,  should  be  brought  back  to  their  own  shores, 
if  these  arrangements  were  not  complied  with  by  his  master. 
Meanwhile  a  copy  of  this  secret  treaty  was  discovered  on 
the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  had  been  Idlled  at  Sligo.  It 
was  used  as  an  accusation  against  the  king.  Glamorgan 
was  arrested  in  Dublin,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  defeated. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Kilkenny  in  January  1646, 
and  demanded  the  release  of  Glamorgan.  He  was  bailed 
out ;  but  the  king  disowned  the  commission,  as  Binuccini 
had  expected,  and  proved  himself  thereby  equally  a  traitor 
to  his  Catholic  and  Protestant  subjects.  Ormonde  took 
care  to  foment  the  division  between  the  Confederate  party, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  a  middle  party  was  formed,  who 
signed  a  treaty  consisting  of  thirty  articles.  This  docu- 
ment only  provided  for  the  religious  part  of  the  question, 
that  Boman  Catholics  should  not  be  bound  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  An  act  of  oblivion  was  passed,  and  the 
Catholics  were  to  continue  to  hold  their  possessions  until  a 
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settlement  could  be  made  by  act  of  Parliament.  Even  in  a 
political  point  of  view  this  treaty  was  a  fidlnre ;  and  one 
would  have  thought  that  Irish  chieftaina  and  Anglo-Irish 
nobles  had  known  enough  of  acts  of  Parliaments  to  have 
prevented  them  from  confiding  their  hopes  to  such  an  un- 
certain future. 

The  division  of  the  command  in  the  Confederate  army 
had  been  productive  of  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
rivalry  between  O'Neill,  Preston,  and  Owen  Boe  increased 
the  complication ;  but  the  nuncio  managed  to  reconcile  the 
two  O'Neills,  and  active  preparations  were  made  by  Owen 
Roe  for  his  fiunous  northern  campaign^  The  Irish  troops 
intended  for  Charles  had  remained  in  their  own  country ;  the 
unfortunate  monarch  had  committed  his  last  fatal  error  by 
confiding  himself  to  his  Scotch  subjects,  who  sold  him  to 
his  own  people  for  400,000Z.  Ormonde  now  refused  to 
publish  the  treaty  which  had  been  just  concluded,  or  even 
to  enforce  its  observance  by  Monroe,  although  the  Con- 
federates had  given  him  SfiOOl.  to  get  up  an  expedition  for 
that  purpose. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  A.D.  16-46,  Owen  Roe  0*Neill 
marched  against  Monroe,  with  five  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse.  Monroe  received  notice  of  his  approach ; 
and  although  his  force  was  far  superior  to  O'Neill's,  he 
sent  for  reinforcements  of  cavalry  from  his  brother,  colonel 
George  Monroe,  who  was  stationed  at  Coleraine.  But  the 
Irish  forces  advanced  more  quickly  than  he  expected ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  June  they  had  crossed  the  Blackwater,  and 
encamped  at  Benburb.  Here,  on  the  5th  of  June  A.D,  1646, 
he  won  a  victory,  which  is  considered  famous  in  the  annals 
of  Irish  warflEire.  For  a  time  the  party  who  adhered  to  the 
nuncio  kept  the  upper  hand.  But  their  triumph  was  of 
brief  continuance.  The  spirit  of  disunion,  which  seems  an 
essential  characteristic  of  the  Celt,  soon  confounded  the 
best-laid  plans.  The  generals  of  the  Confederate  army 
could  not  agree ;  Preston  was  even  suspected  of  treachery. 
The  Puritans  were  every  day  growing  stronger,  and  more 
united,  while  the  Confederated  Catholics  were  as  steadily 
losing  power  and  influence.  O'Neill  seemed  to  be  the  only 
prop  of  a  falling  cause.     One  party  were  trying  to  make 
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terms  with  Ormonde.  Einuccini,  as  a  last  resonrce,  had 
recourse  to  ecclesiastical  interventioD,  and  excommunicated 
those  who  joined  this  party.  The  treaty  was,  however, 
made  and  signed,  but  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  when  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  made  it  absolutely  useless.  Binuc- 
cini  embarked  in  the  8(m  Fietro  once  more,  and  returned  to 
Italy  February  23,  1649. 

Section  U.      OromwelVs  Ga/mpaigna  in  Ireland. 

Charles  II.  was  at  the  Hague,  and,  with  the  usual  fatuity 
of  a  Stuart,  equally  unwilling  to  risk  a  visit  to  Ireland  or  a 
bold  appeal  to  his  English  subjects. 

Cromwell  had  been  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  En- 
glish army  in  Ireland,  but  as  yet  he  had  been  unable  to 
take  the  command  in  person.  His  position  was  precarious ; 
and  he  wished  to  secure  his  influence  still  more  firmly 
in  his  own  country,  before  he  attempted  the  conquest  of 
another.  He  had  succeeded  so  far  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plans,  that  his  departure  and  his  journey  to  Bristol 
were  undertaken  in  royaJ  style.  He  left  the  metropolis 
early  in  June,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  gallant  Flanders 
mares,  and  concluded  his  progress  at  Milford  haven,  where 
he  embarked,  reaching  Ireland  on  the  14th  of  August,  1649. 
He  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  &mous  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary generals — ^his  son,  Henry,  the  ftiture  lord  deputy ; 
Monck,  Blake,  Ireton,  Waller,  Ludlow,  and  others.  He 
brought  with  him,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Commonwealth,  200,000Z.  in  money,  eight  regiments  of 
foot,  six  of  horse,  several  troops  of  dragoons,  a  large  supply 
of  Bibles,  and  a  corresponding  provision  of  ammunition 
and  scathes.  The  Bibles  were  to  be  distributed  amongst 
his  soldiers,  and  to  be  given  to  the  unfortunate  natives, 
who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  their  contents.  The 
scythes  and  sickles  wei^e  to  deprive  them  of  all  means  of 
living,  and  to  preach  a  ghastly  commentary  on  the  conduct 
of  the  men  who  wished  to  convert  them  to  the  new  Grospel, 
which  certainly  was  not  one  of  peace.  Cromwell  now 
issued  two.  proclamations :  one  against  intemperance,  for 
he  knew  well  the  work  that  was  before  him,  and  he  could 
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not  afford  to  have  a  single  drunken  soldier  in  his  camp. 
The  other  proclamation  prohibited  plundering  the  country 
people :  it  was  scarcely  less  prudent.  His  soldiers  might 
any  day  become  his  masters,  if  they  were  not  kept  under 
strict  control ;  and  there  are  few  things  which  so  effectually 
lessen  military  discipline  as  permission  to  plunder :  he  also 
wished  to  encourage  the  country  people  to  bring  in  pro- 
visions.     His  arrangements  all  succeeded. 

Ormonde  had  garrisoned  Drogheda  with  three  thousand 
of  his  choicest  troops.  They  were  partly  English,  and 
were  commanded  by  a  brave  loyalist,  Sir  Arthur  Aston. 
This  was  really  the  most  important  town  in  Ireland ;  and 
Cromwell,  whose  skill  as  a  military  general  cannot  be 
disputed,  at  once  determined  to  lay  siege  to  it.  After 
a  brave  resistance  its  defenders  yielded  on  a  promise  of 
quarter ;  but  the  quarter  was  not  given,  and  five  days  were 
spent  in  butchering  men,  women,  and  children,  in  cold 
blood.  Cromwell's  theory  was,  that  extermination  was  the 
most  merciful  policy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  carried  it  out.  His  savage  butcheries  had  their  effect, 
and  even  to  the  present  day  his  name  is  uttered  with 
curses  and  imprecations  by  the  lower  classes.  His  next 
massacre  was  perpetrated  at  Wexford ;  the  people  made 
what  he  termed '  a  stiff  resistance.'  The  garrison  amounted 
to  about  three  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Sinnott,  a  brave  loyalist.  Afber  some  correspon- 
dence on  both  sides,  a  conference  took  place  between  four 
of  the  royaKsts  and  Cromwell,  at  which  he  contrived  to 
bribe  captain  Stafford,  the  governor  of  the  castle.  The 
conditions  asked,  preparatory  to  surrender,  were  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  permission  to  withdraw  in  safety,  and  with 
military  honours.  Cromwell's  idea  of  liberty  of  conscience 
was  as  peculiar  as  his  idea  of  honour.  He  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  Eoss  to  say  that  he  would  not  *  meddle  with 
any  man's  conscience;'  but  adds:  *If  by  liberty  of  con- 
science you  mean  a  liberty  to  exercise  the  mass,  I  judge  it 
best  to  use  plain  dealing,  and  to  tell  you  now,  where  the  Par- 
liament of  England  have  power,  that  will  not  be  allowed  of;  * 
which,  in  plain  English,  meant  that  he  professed  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  allowed  it  only  to  such  as  agreed  with 
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hiiOBelf.  Of  his  estiination  of  Honour,  his  dealings  at 
Wexford  afford  a  &ir  sample.  As  soon  as  he  had  fonnd 
that  Stafford  could  be  bribed,  he  denounced  the  proposals 
of  the  garrison  as  abominable  and  impudent.  The  traitor 
opened  the  castle  gates,  and  the  parliamentary  troops 
marched  in.  The  massacre  of  Drogheda  was  renewed  with 
all  its  horrors,  and  the  treacherous  general  held  in  his 
hand  aU  the  time  the  formal  offer  of  surrender  which  had 
been  made  by  the  townspeople  and  his  own  reply.  He 
informs  the  Parliament  that  he  did  not  intend  to  destroy 
the  town,  but  his  own  letter  reveals  his  treachery ;  and  he 
oongratolates  his  correspondents  on  the  ^  unexpected  pro- 
vidence '  which  had  be^eJlen  them.  Soon  after  the  Parlia- 
jDBSit  recalled  Cromwell  to  England,  where  the  royalists  had 
also  to  be  crushed  and,  if  possible,  exterminated.  He  left  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  to  his  son-in-law  Ireton. 

Charles  II.  landed  in  Scotland  on  June  28, 1650,  and 
soon  after  signed  the  Covenant,  and  a  declaration  in  which 
he  stated  the  peace  with  Ireland  to  be  null  and  void, 
adding  with  equal  untruthfulness  and  meanness,  that '  he 
was  convinced  in  his  conscience  of  the  sinftdness  and  un- 
lawfulness of  it,  and  of  allowing  them  [the  Catholics]  the 
liberty  of  the  popish  religion ;  for  which  he  did  &om  his 
heart  desire  to  be  deeply  humbled  before  the  Lord.' 
Ormonde  declared,  what  was  probably  true,  that  the  king 
had  been  obliged  to  make  these  statements,  and  that  they 
meant  nothing ;  but  neither  his  protestations  nor  his  diplo- 
macy could  save  him  from  general  contempt ;  and  having 
appointed  the  marquis  of  Clanrickarde  to  administer  the 
government  of  Ireland  for  the  king,  he  left  the  country 
aooofmpanied  by  some  of  the  leadiug  royalists,  and,  after  a 
stormy  passage,  arrived  at  St.  Male,  in  Brittany,  early  in 
the  year  1651.  The  Irish  again  sacrificed  their  interests 
to  iheoT  loyally,  and  refused  &vourabl8  terms  offered  to 
them  by  the  parliamentary  party ;  they  even  attempted  to 
mortgage  the  town  of  Galway,  to  obtain  money  for  the 
royal  cause,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the 
dake  of  Lorraine  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  disasters  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  republican 
Action,  soon  deprived  them  of  every  hope. 

y2 
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The  siege  of  Limerick  by  Ireton  is  the  next  event  of 
general  interest  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  in  Ireland. 
The  entry  into  the  devoted  city  was  accomplished  by  the 
treachery  of  the  governor.  Twenty-four  persons  were 
exempt  from  quarter,  and  amongst  these  were  several 
priests  and  a  Dominican  prelate  of  considerable  reputation. 
Dr.  Jerome  O'Brien.  It  is  said  that  as  he  was  being  led 
to  execution  he  turned  to  Ireton  and  commanded  him  to 
answer  at  God*s  judgment-seat  for  his  cruelties.  It  is 
certain  that  Ireton  died  eight  days  after,  raving  wildly  of 
the  men  whom  he  had  executed,  November  26,  1651. 

Ludlow  now  took  the  command,  and  marched  to  assist 
Coote,  who  was  besieging  Galway.  This  town  surrendered 
on  the  12th  of  May  1652.  The  few  Irish  officers  who  still 
held  out  against  the  Parliament  made  the  best  terms  they 
could  for  themselves  individually;  and  there  was  a  brief 
peace,  the  precursor  of  yet  more  terrible  storms. 

Fearfiil  as  are  the  records  given  by  Spenser  of  1580, 
when  neither  the  lowing  of  a  cow  nor  the  voice  of  a  herds- 
man could  be  heard  from  Dunquin  in  Kerry  to  Cashel  in 
Munster,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  deeper  depth  of  misery 
after  Cromwell's  massacres.  In  1653  the  English  them- 
selves were  nearly  starving,  even  in  DubHn ;  and  cattle  had 
to  be  imported  from  Wales. .  There  was  no  tillage,  and  a 
licence  was  reqxdred  to  kiU  lamb.  The  Irish  had  fled  into 
the  mountains,  the  only  refage  left  to  them  now ;  and  the 
Parliamentary  officers  were  obliged  to  issue  proclamations 
inviting  their  return,  and  promising  them  safety  and  pro- 
tection. But  the  grand  object  of  the  revolutionary  party- 
was  still  to  carry  out  the  wild  scheme  of  unpeopling 
Ireland  of  the  Irish,  and  planting  it  anew  with  English, — a 
scheme  which  had  been  so  often  attempted  and  had  so 
signally  failed,  that  one  marvels  how  it  could  again  have 
been  brought  forward.  StiU  there  were  always  adventurers 
ready  to  fight  for  other  men's  lands,  and  subjects  who 
might  be  troublesome  at  home,  whom  it  was  found  desirable 
to  occupy  in  some  way  abroad.  But  a  grand  efibrt  was 
made  now  to  get  rid  of  as  many  Irishmen  as  possible  in  a 
peaceable  manner.  .  The  valour  of  the  Irish,  soldier  was 
well  known  abroad;  and  agents  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
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the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  prince  de  Cpnde  were  contend- 
ing for  those  brave  fellows,  who  were  treated  like  slaves  in 
their  native  land,  and  then,  if  they  dared  to  resist,  branded 
with  the  fonl  name  of  rebels.  If  a  keen  had  mng  out  loud 
and  long  when  0*Donnell  left  his  native  land  never  to 
return,  well  might  it  ring  out  now  yet  more  wildly.  In 
May  1652  Don  Ricardo  White  shipped  seven  thousand  men 
for  the  king  of  Spain ;  in  September,  colonel  Mayo  collected 
three  thousand  more ;  lord  Muskerry  took  five  thousand  to 
Poland;  and,  in  1654,  colonel  Dwyer  went  to  serve  the 
prince  de  Conde  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
Other' officers  looked  up  the  men  who  had  served  under 
them,  and  expatriated  themselves  in  smaller  parties;  so 
that,  between  1651  and  1654,  thirty- four  thousand  Irishmen 
had  left  their  native  land ;  and  few,  indeed,  ever  returned 
to  its  desolate  shores. 

But  their  lot  was  merciful  compared  with  the  fate  of 
those  who  still  remained.  In  1653  Ireland  was  considered 
sufficiently  depopulated  by  war  and  emigration  to  admit  of 
a  commencement  of  the  grand  planting.  The  country  was 
again  portioned  out;  again  the  ruling  powers  selected  the 
best  portion  of  the  land  for  themselves  and  their  favourites ; 
again  the  religion  of  the  countiy  was  reformed,  and  Pro- 
testant prelates  were  condemned  as  loudly,  though  they 
were  not  hunted  as  unmercifiilly,  as  popish  priests ;  again 
the  wild  and  lawless  adventurer  was  sent  to  eject  the  old 
proprietor,  and  the  wildest  and  most  merciless  scheme  that 
was  ever  devised  for  the  destruction  of  a  nation  was  now 
put  into  force.  If  we  had  not  ample  documentary  evidence, 
in  the  shape  of  acts  of  Parliament  and  proclamations,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  credit  the  details  of  the 
banishment  to  Connaught. 

Section  HE.     The  Banishment  to  Con/naught. 

On  the  26th  of  September  1653  all  the  property  of  the 
Irish  people  was  declared. to  belong  to  the  English  army 
and  adventurers,  *  and  it  was  announced  that  the  Parliament 
had  assigned  Connaught  for  the  habitation  of  the  Irish 
nation,  whither  they  must  transplant,  with  their  wives,  and 
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daughters,  and  children,  before  the  Ist  of  May  followmg, 
under  the  penalty  of  death,  if  found  on  this  side  of  the 
Shannon  after  that  day.'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  death  penalty  was  a  mere  threat;  it  was  put  into 
execution  with  inexorable  severity.  In  order  that  no  one 
might  plead  ignorance,  an  official  proclamation  was  made 
in  the  preamble  thus :  '  The  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  having,  by  an  act  lately  passed  (entitled 
an  Act  for  the  Settling  of  Ireland),  declared  that  it  is  not 
their  intention  to  extirpate  this  whole  nation  ...  it  is 
ordered  timt  the  governor  and  commissioners  of  revenue 
...  do  cause  the  said  act  of  Parliament,  with  this  present 
declaratian,  to  be  pubHshed  and  proclaimed  in  their  respec- 
tive precincts,  by  beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  trumpet,  on 
some  market-day  within  ten  days  afber  the  same  shall  come 
unto  them  within  their  respective  precincts.* 

Any  man,  woman,  or  child  who  had  disobeyed  this  order, 
no  noatter  from  what  cause,  could  be  instantly  executed  in 
any  way,  by  any  of  these  soldiers  or  adventurers,  without 
judge,  jury,  or  trial.  It  was,  in  fact,  constituting  a  special 
commission  for  the  new  comers  to  murder  all  the  old 
inhabitants. 

Gonnaught  was  selected  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
it  was  the  most  wasted  province  of  Ireland ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  could  be,  and,  in  fact,  was,  most  easily  converted 
into  a  national  prison,  by  erecting  a  cordon  mUitaire  across 
the  country,  frcmi  sea  to  sea^  To  make  the  imprisonment 
more  complete,  a  belt  four  miles  wide,  commencing  one 
mile  to  the  west  of  Sligo,  and  thence  running  along  the 
coast  and  the  Shannon,  was  to  be  given  to  the  soldiery  to 
plant.  Thus,  any  Irishman  who  attempted  to  escape  would 
be  sure  of  instant  capture  and  execution. 

The  government,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  reserved 
the  best  part  of  the  land  for  themselves.  They  secured  the 
towns,  church-lands,  and  tithes,  and  abolished  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  with  all  its  officers,  which  had  been  so 
recently  declared  the  religion  of  the  country.  A  '  Church 
of  Christ'  was  now  the  established  religion,  and  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Hicks  was  approved  by  the  ^  Church  of  Christ,' 
meeting  at  Chichester  House,  as  one  frdly  qualified  to  preach 
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and  dispense  the  Gk>spel  as  often  as  the  Lord  should  enable 
him,  and  in  such  places  as  the  Lord  should  make  his  ministry 
most  effeckial.  The  Parliament  also  reserved  for  themselves 
the  counties  of  Dublin,  Ealdare,  Carlow,  and  Cork ;  and  from 
these  lands  and  the  church  property  they  were  to  enrich 
themselves,  and,  with  what  they  could  spare,  to  reward  the 
leading  regicides  and  rebels.  The  adventurers  were  next 
provided  for.  They  claimed  360,000Z.  This  was  divided 
into  three  lots,  to  be  paid  in  lands  in  Munster,  Leinster, 
and  Ulster.  All  these  were  to  be  drawn  by  lot;  and  a 
lottery  was  held  at  Gbrocers'  HaU,  London,  which  com- 
menced at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  20th  of 
July  1653,  at  which  time  and  place  men  who  professed  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  the  business  of 
their  lives,  openly  and  flagrantly  violated  the  most  solemn 
and  explicit  commands  of  that  very  belief  which  they  de- 
clared themselves  so  zealous  in  upholding.  The  soldiers 
and  officers  were  to  obtain  whatever  was  left  after  the 
adventurers  had  been  satisfied. 

A  book  was  written  by  a  Franciscan  Mher,  called 
Threnodia  Hib&mo-GathoUca,  swe  Planctvs  UnwersoMs  totius 
Gleri  et  P&pvli  Begni  Hibemice,  in  which  the  writer  states 
that  he  heard  a  great  Protestant  statesman  give  three 
reasons  why  this  transplantation  was  confined  to  the  gentry, 
and  why  the  poor,  who  had  not  been  either  transported  or 
hanged,  were  allowed  to  remain :  (1)  because  the  English 
wanted  them  to  tiU  the  ground;  (2)  they  hoped  they 
would  become  Protestants  when  deprived  of  their  priests ; 
(3)  because  the  settlers  required  servants,  or  else  they 
should  have  worked  for  themselves. 

But  the  £&tal  day  at  length  arrived,  and  those  who  had 
dared  to  linger,  or  to  hope  that  so  cruel  a  sentence  would 
not  be  finally  executed,  were  at  once  undeceived.  The 
commissioners  had  been  in  trouble  all  the  winter:  the 
people  who  were  to  be  driven  out  of  their  farms  revised  to 
sow  for  those  who  were  to  succeed  them;  and  the  very 
plotters  of  the  iniquity  began  to  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences in  which  they  might  be  themselves  involved. 

Bemonstrances  and  complaints  were  sent  to  the  faction 
who  governed  England^  but  all  was  in  vain.    The  principal 
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petitioners  were  the  descendants  of  the  English  nobles; 
they  were  now,  by  a  just  retribution,  suffering  themselves 
the  very  miseries  which  they  had  so  ruthlessly  inflicted  on 
the  native  Irish.  The  petitioners,  says  Mr.  Prendergast, 
were  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  men  of  ancient  English 
blood,  descendants  of  the  invaders — the  FitzGreralds,  the 
Butlers,  the  Plunkets,  the  Bamwalls,  Dillons,  Cheevers, 
Cusacks,  names  found  appended  to  various  schemes  for 
extirpating  or  transplanting  the  Irish,  after  the  subduing 
of  lord  Thomas  FitzQerald's  rebellion  in  1535 — ^who  were 
now  to  transplant  aeT  Irish.  The  native  Irish  were  too  poor 
to  pay  scriveners  and  messengers  to  the.  Council,  and  their 
sorrows  were  unheard;  though  under  their  rough  coats 
beat  hearts  that  felt  as  great  pangs  at  being  driven  from 
their  native  homes  as  the  highest  in  the  land. 

One  of  these  English  families  demands  special  mention. 
Edmund  Spenser's  grandson  was  now  commanded  to  trans- 
plant, as  though  he  too  had  been  '  mere  Irish ;'  and  the 
very  estate  near  Fermoy,  which  had  been  confiscated  from 
the  PitzGferalds  seventy  years  before,  and  which  the  poet 
had  obtained  thus  fraudulently,  was  now  confiscated  ^new, 
and  granted  to  Cromwell's  soldiers.  William  Spehser  pro- 
tested ;  he  pleaded  his  grandfather's  name,  he  pleaded  his 
grandfather's  services,  especially  the  odium  he  had  incurred 
amongst  the  Irish  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  written  of 
them ;  and  lastly,  William  Spenser  declares  of  himself  that 
he  had  utterly  renounced  popery  since  he  came  to  years  of 
discretion.  But  even  Cromwell's  interference  could  not 
save  hiTn  ;  the  soldiers  were  determined  to  have  his  lands, 
and  they  had  them. 

The  manner  in  which  difficulties  were  met  is  thus  re- 
corded in  a  letter  which  was  written  for  publication  in 

London : — 

*Athy,  March  4,  1664-5. 

*  I  have  only  to  acquaint  you  that  the  time  prescribed  for 
the  transplantation  of  the  Irish  proprietors,  and  those  that 
have  been  in  arms  and  abettors  of  the  rebellion,  being  near 
at  hand,  the  officers  are  resolved  to  fill  the  gaols  and  to 
seize  them ;  by  which  this  bloody  people  will  know  that 
they  [the  officers]  are  not  degenerated  from  English  prin- 
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ciples ;  thongh  I  presume  we  shall  be  very  tender  of  bang^ 
ing  any  except  leading  men ;  yet  we  shall  make  no  scrapie 
of  sending  them  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  will  serve 
for  planters,  and  help  to  plant  the  plantation  that  general 
Yenables,  it  is  hoped,  haiJi  reduced/ 

So  examples  were  made.  Mr.  Edward  Hetherington  was 
hanged  in  Dublin,  on  April  3, 1655,  with  placards  on  his 
breast  and  back,  on  which  was  written,  'For  not  trans- 
planting;' and  at  the  summer  assizes  of  1658,  hundreds 
were  condemned  to  death  for  thd  same  cause,  but  were 
eventually  sent  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes.  The  miseries  of 
those  who  did  transplant  was  scarcely  less  than  those  of 
the  persons  who  were  condemned  to  slavery.  Some  com- 
mitted suicide,  some  went  mad,  all  were  reduced  to  the 
direst  distress.  The  nobles  of  the  land  were  as  cruelly 
treated  and  as  much  distrusted  as  the  poorest  peasant. 
The  very  men  who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  signed 
articles  of  peace  at  Elilkenny,  wore  not  spared ;  and  the 
excuse  offered  was,  that  the  act  of  Parliament  overrode  the 
articles. 

Sir  William  Petty  states  that  six  thousand  boys  and 
girls  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies.  Even  girls 
of  noble  birth  were  subjected  to  this  cruel  fate,  for  we  find 
that  when  Daniel  Conway,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Clare, 
was  banished  the  country  for  harbouring  a  priest  by  colonel 
Ingolsby,  Mr.  Conway  died  of  destitution  soon  afber,  and 
three  of  his  daughters,  young  and  beautiful  girls,  'were 
transported  to  Barbadoes  as  slaves. 

A  court  was  established  for  the  punishment  of  'rebels 
and  malignants;'  the  former  consisting  of  persons  who 
revised  to  surrender  their  houses  and  lands,  and  the  latter 
being  those  who  would  not  act  contrary  to  their  conscien- 
tious convictions  in  religious  matters.  These  courts  were 
called  '  Cromwell's  Slaughter-houses.'  Donnellan,  who  had 
acted  as  solicitor  to  the  regicides,  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I., 
held  the  first  court  at  Kilkenny,  October  4,  1652. 

As  the  majority  of  the  nation  had  now  been  disposed 
of,  either  by  banishment,  transportation,  or  hanging,  the 
government  had  time  to  turn  their  attention  to  other 
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afiSEurs.  The  desolation  of  the  conntry  was  such,  that  the 
smoke  of  a  fire,  or  the  sign  of  a  habitation,  was  considered 
a  rare  phenomenon.  In  consequence  of  this  depopulation, 
wild  beasts  had  multiplied  on  the  lands,  and  three  *  beasts ' 
were  especially  noted  for  destniction.  In  the  Parliament 
held  at  Westminster  in  1657,  Major  Morgan,  member  for 
the  county  Wicklow,  enumerated  these  beasts  thus  :  *  We 
have  three  beasts  to  destroy  that  lay  burdens  upon  us. 
The  first  is  tiie  wolf,  on  whom  we  lay  61,  a  head  if  a  dog, 
and  101,  if  a  bitch.  The  second  beast  is  a  priest,  on  whose 
head  we  lay  101, ;  if  he  be  eminent,  more.  The  third  beast 
is  a  Tory,  on  whose  head,  if  he  be  a  public  Tory,  we  lay 
201, ;  and  forty  shillings  on  a  private  Tory.* 

Wolves  had  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  officers  who 
left  Ireland  for  Spain,  in  1652,  were  forbidden  to  take  their 
dogs  with  them,  and  were  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
and  the  pride  (for  Irish  dogs  were  famous)  of  this  consola- 
tion in  their  exile.  Public  hunts  were  ordered,  and  every 
effort  made  to  keep  down  beasts  of  prey.  The  number  of 
wolves  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  some  lands  for 
which  high  rent  had  always  been  obtained,  were  now  let 
for  a  stipulated  number  of  wolves'  heads  per  annum.  The 
wolves  were^  however,  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  the 
priests.  There  were  parts  of  the  countiy  where  it  was 
incomparably  more  difficult  to  himt  out  a  priest  than  a 
wolf;  so  the  government  gave  notice,  on  January  6,  1653, 
that  all  priests  and  friars  who  were  willing  to  transport 
themselves,  should  have  liberiy  to  do  so  for  twenty  days. 
But  the  priests  and  friars  had  no  idea  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try. Many  came  to  it  from  the  continental  colleges,  where 
they  had  been  educated — for  home  education  was  impossible 
— ^fnll  of  a  burning  zeal  for  martyrdom,  and  having  ftdly 
counted  the  cost  of  the  mission  which  they  had  undertaken. 
The  people  also  were  invariably  true  to  them.  Long  lists 
of  the  priests  who  were  captured  and  executed  remain,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  Irish  name  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
men  by  whom  they  were  betrayed. 

The  number  of  secular  priests  who  were  victims  to  this 
persecution  cannot  be  correctly  estimated.  The  religious 
orders,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  accurate 
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cbzonicle  of  the  entrance  and  decease  of  each  member,  far- 
nish  ^DLller  details.  An  official  record,  drawn  up  in  1656, 
gives  the  name  of  thirty  Franciscans  who  had  suffered  for 
the  faith ;  and  this  was  before  the  more  severe  search  had 
oommenced.  The  martyrdom  of  a  similar  nnmber  of  Do- 
minicans is  recorded  almost  under  the  same  date ;  and  Dr. 
Burgat  states  that  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  clergy 
were  put  to  death  by  the  sword  or  on  the  scaffold,  while 
more  than  one  thousand  were  sent  into  exile. 

The  third  *  beast  *  was  the  Tory.  The  Tories  were,  in 
&ct^  the  sons  of  men  of  good  families,  who  had  been 
banished  to  Gonnaught.  They  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  have  much  respect  for  law  when  they  had  such  practical 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  administered  in  Ireland. 
They  were,  in  fact,  driven  to  desperation.  Strangers  had 
taken  forcible  possession  of  their  lands  and  their  property, 
and  they  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  consider  it  an  act  of 
thefb  if  they  recovered  any  portion  of  them  by  stealth,  or 
murder  if  tiiey  assassinated  the  new  proprietors.  Young 
men,  whose  &thers  had  landed  estates  of  2,000Z.  a-year, 
which  were  quietly  divided  amongst  Cromwell's  life-guards, 
while  the  proprietor  was  sent  out  to  beg,  and  his  daughters 
compelled  to  take  in  washing  or  do  needlework,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  take  such  a  change  in  their  circum- 
stances very  calmly.  A  man  who  had  been  transplanted 
firom  an  esl^te  worth  2,500Z.  a-year  near  Dublin,  which  his 
fisniily  had  owned  for  four  hundred  years,  and  whose 
daughters  were  given  the  munificent  gratuity  of  10^.  apiece 
by  the  Gonncil  Board,  and  forbidden  for  the  future  to  ask 
for  any  fiirther  assistance,  might  certainly  plead  extenua- 
ting circumstances*  if  he  took  to  highway  robbery.  Such 
circumstances  as  these  were  common  at  this  period ;   and  it 

>  Lord  Boche  and  his  daughters  were  compelled  to  go  on  foot  to 
Cannanght,  and  his  property  was  divided  amongst  the  English  soldiers. 
His  wife,  the  visconntess  Boche,  was  hanged  without  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence that  she  had  committed  the  crime  of  which  she  was  accused. 
AMennan  Boche's  daughters  had  nothing  to  live  on  but  their  own  earn- 
ings by  washing  and  needlework ;  and  Mr.  Luttrell,  the  last  case  men- 
tioned above,  was  allowed  as  a  favour  to  occupy  his  oum  stajbka  while 
preparing  to  transplant. 
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should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  man  whose  holding  was 
worth  but  40Z.  a-year  felt  the  injustice,  and  resented  the 
inhumanity  of  his  expulsion,  quite  as  much  as  the  noble- 
man with  4,000Z.  So  the  Tories  plundered  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  and  if  they  could  be  captured,  paid  the  penalty  with 
their  lives;  but,  when  they  were  not  caught,  the  whole 
district  suffered,  and  some  one  was  made  a  scapegoat  for 
their  crime,  though  it  did  not  seem  much  to  matter 
whether  the  victim  could  be  charged  with  complicity  or 
not.  After  some  years,  when  even  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
prietors had  become  old  inhabitants,  and  the  dispossessed 
generation  had  passed  away,  their  children  were  still 
called  Tories.  They  wandered  from  village  to  village,  or 
rather  from  hovel  to  hovel,  and  received  hospitality  and 
respect  from  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  been  tenants 
on  the  estates  of  their  forefathers,  and  who  still  called  them 
gentlemen,  and  treated  them  as  such,  though  they  possessed 
nothing  but  the  native  dignity,  which  could  not  be  thrown 
off,  and  the  old  title-deeds,  which  were  utterly  worthless, 
yet  not  the  less  carefully  treasured. 

Section  IV. 
Beign  of  Charles  JL    Accession  of  J(vmes  II, 

Charles  11.  commenced  his  reign  de  facto  in  1660.  Some 
little  justice  was  shown  towards  those  who  had  suffered  for 
the  royal  cause  in  England.  Those  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  estates  by  the  Cromwellian  faction,  were  driven 
out  by  the  old  proprietors;  but  in  Ireland  the  case  was 
very  different.  Even  the  faithful  loyalists,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed everything  for  the  king,  and  had  so  freely  assisted  his 
necessities  out  of  their  poverty,  were  now  treated  with 
contempt,  and  their  claims  silenced  by  proclamation ; 
while  the  men  who  had  been  most  opposed  to  the  royal 
interests,  and  most  cruel  in  their  oppression  of  the  natives, 
were  rewarded  and  admitted  into  favour.  Coote  and  Brog- 
hill  were  of  this  class.  Each  tried  to  lessen  the  other  in 
the  opinion  of  their  royal  master  as  they  ran  the  race  for 
favour,  and  each  boasted  of  services  never  accomplished, 
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and  of  loyalty  which  never  existed.  The  two  enemies  of 
each  other  and  of  the  nation  were  now  appointed  lords 
justices  of  Ireland;  and  a  Parliament  was  assembled  on 
May  8,  1661,  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
held  for  twenty  years. 

The  GathoHc,  or  national  interest,  was  certainly  not 
represented;  for  there  were  present  seventy-two  Protestant 
peers,  and  only  twenty-one  Catholics ;  while  the  honse  of 
commons  comprised  two  hondred  and  sixty  members,  all 
of  whom  were  bnrgesses  except  sixty-four,  and  the  towns 
had  been  so  entirely  peopled  by  Cromwell's  Puritan  follow- 
ers, that  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  course  they  would 
pursue.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  expel  the  few 
Catholics  who  were  present,  by  requiring  them  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  The  obsequious  Parliament  voted 
BOjOOOZ.  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  whose  career  of  duplicity 
was  crowned  with  success. 

The  Bill  of  Settlement  was  opposed  by  the  Irish  CathoHcs 
through  their  counsel,  but  their  claims  were  rejected  and 
treated  with  contempt.  Charles  had  told  his  Parliament, 
on  his  restoration,  that  he  expected  they  would  have  a  care 
of  his  honour  and  of  the  promise  he  had  made.  This  pro- 
mise had  been  explicitly  renewed  by  Ormonde  for  the  king, 
before  he  lefb  for  Breda ;  but  the  most  solemn  engagements 
were  so  regularly  violated  when  Irish  afiairs  were  con- 
cerned, that  nothing  else  could  have  been  expected.  A 
court  of  claims  was  at  length  established,  to  tiy  the  cases 
of  ejectment  which  had  occurred  during  the  Common- 
wealth; but  this  excited  so  much  indignation  and  alarm 
amongst  the  Protestants,  that  all  hope  of  justice  was 
quickly  at  an  end,  and  the  time-serving  Ormonde  closed 
the  court.  The  grand  occupation  of  each  new  reign,  for 
the  last  few  centuries,  appears  to  have  been  to  imdo  what 
had  been  done  in  the  preceding  reigns.  An  Act  of  Expla- 
nation was  now  passed,  and  a  Protestant  militia  raised,  to 
satisfy  that  party.  It  was  provided  by  the  new  act,  that 
the  Protestants  were,  in  the  first  place,  and  especially,  to 
be  settled :  that  any  doubt  which  arose  should  be  decided 
in  their  favour ;  and  that  no  papist  who,  by  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  former  act,  had  not  been  adjudged  innocent, 
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should  at  any  ^tare  time  be  reputed  innoceiit,  or  entitled 
to  claim  any  lands  or  settlements.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Ormonde  had  cut  short  the  sittings  of  the  court  to 
satisfy  Protestant  clamour ;  in  consequence  of  this,  more 
than  three  thousand  Catholic  claimants  were  condemned 
to  forfeit  their  estates,  without  even  the  shadow  of  an 
inquiry,  but  with  the  pretence  of  haying  justice  done  to 
them,  or,  as  Leland  has  expressed  it,  ^  without  the  justice 
granted  to  the  vilest  criminal— -that  of  a  fair  and  equal 
trial.* 

So  many  complaints  were  made  of  Ormonde's  administra- 
tion, that  he  was  now  removed  for  a  time.  He  was  succeeded 
by  lord  Berkeley,  in  May  1670,  a  nobleman  whose  honest 
and  impartial  government  earned  him  the  respect  of  all 
who  were  not  interested  in  upholding  a  contrary  line  of 
conduct.  The  Catholics  offered  him  an  address,  which  was 
signed  by  two  prelates,  who  held  a  prominent  position,  not 
only  in  their  Church,  but  also  in  the  history  of  the  period ; 
these  were  Dr.  Plunkett,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Dr4 
Talbot,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Plunkett  had  been 
archbishop  of  Armagh  since  the  death  of  Dr.  O'Reilly  in 
1669.  He  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Eingall,  but  he 
was  more  respected  for  his  virtues  and  his  office  than  for 
his  rank.  He  was  accused  of  being  in  correspondence  with 
the  French,  and  was  seized  on  December  6, 1679.  Even 
Ormonde  wished  to  have  spared  him,  so  inoffensive  axid 
peaceM  had  been  his  life.  He  was  arraigned  at  the  Dnn- 
dalk  assizes ;  but  although  every  man  on  the  grand  jury 
was  a  Protestant,  from  whom,  at  least,  less  partiality  might 
be  expected  towards  him  than  from  members  of  his  own 
church,  the  perjured  witnesses  refrised  to  come  forward. 
Indeed,  the  prelate  himself  had  such  confidence  in  bis 
innocence,  and  in  the  honourable  dealing  of  his  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen,  when  their  better  judgment  was  not 
bewildered  by  fanaticism,  that  he  declared  in  London  he 
would  put  himself  on  trial  in  Ireland  before  any  Protestant 
jury  who  knew  him,  and  who  knew  the  men  who  swore 
against  him,  without  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  result. 

Jones,  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Meath,  was,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  iniiuenced  by  fanaticism.    He  had 
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served  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  liad  all  that  rancorous 
hatred  of  the  Caiholic  Church  so  characteristic  of  the  low 
class  from  whom  the  Puritan  soldiery  were  drawn.  He 
was  determined  that  the  archbishop  should  be  condemned ; 
and  as  men  could  not  be  found  to  condemn  him  in  Ireland, 
he  induced  lord  Shafbesbury  to  have  him  taken  to  London. 
The  archbishop  was  removed  to  Newgate,  about  the  close 
of  October  1680,  and  so  closely  confined,  that  none  of  his 
friends  could  have  access  to  him.  He  spent  his  time  in 
prayer,  and  his  gaolers  were  amazed  at  his  cheerfulness 
and  resignation.  His  trial  took  place  on  June  8,  1681 ; 
bat  he  was  not  allowed  time  to  procure  the  necessary 
witnesses,  and  the  court  would  not  allow  certain  records 
to  be  put  in,  which  would  have  proved  the  character  of  his 
accusers.  Six  of  the  most  eminent  English  lawyers  were 
arrayed  against  him.  The  legal  arrangements  of  the  times 
deprived  him  of  the  assistance  of  counsel,  but  they  did  not 
require  the  judges  to  help  out  the  men  who  swore  against 
him :  this,  however,  they  did.  He  was  of  course  con- 
demned, and  suffered  with  such  patience  and  joy  that  even 
his  enemies  were  obliged  eventually  to  do  justice  to  his 
memory. 

Colonel  Talbot  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Tyr- 
connel,  and  appointed  commander  to  the  forces  with  an 
authority  independent  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  James  com- 
menced his  reign  by  proclaiming  his  desire  for  religious 
Kberty.  But  the  age  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
for  man  to  grant  his  fellow-man  the  right  which  he  himself 
exercised  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

Individually  James  may  not  have  been  much  behind  the 
age  in  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  Hberty  of  conscience  was 
necessary  for  himself.  He  was  a  Cathohc,  and  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  rehgion ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  from  this 
motive,  if  from  no  other,  to  accord  the  same  boon  to  his 
subjects.  The  Quakers  were  set  free  in  England,  and  the 
Catiiolics  were  set  free  in  Ireland.  But  the  Puritan  &ction, 
who  had  commenced  by  fighting  for  liberty  of  conscience 
for  themselves,  and  who  ended  by  fighting  to  deny  liberty 
of  conscience  to  others,  were  quite  determined  that  neither 
Quakers  nor  Catholics  should  worship  Qod  as  they  believed 
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themselves  bound  to  do.  Such  intolerance,  unliappily,  was 
not  altogether  confined  to  the  illiterate.  Coke,  in  a  previous 
generation,  had  declared  that  it  was  felony  even  to  counsel 
the  king  to  tolerate  Catholics;  and  Uslier,  that  it  was  a 
deadly  sin.  The  king  had  neither  the  good  sense  nor  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  to  guide  him  through  these  perils.  His 
difficulties,  and  the  complications  whichi  ensued,  belong  to 
the  province  of  the  English  historian,  but  they  were  not 
the  less  felt  in  Ireland. 

The  Protestants  professed  to  be  afraid  of  being  massacred 
by  the  Catholics;  the  Catholics  apprehended  a  massacre 
from  the  Protestants.  Catholics  were  now  admitted  to  the 
army,  to  the  bar,  and  to  the  senate.  Protestants  declared 
this  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  and  forgot  how  recently 
they  had  expelled  their  CathoHc  fellow-subjects,  not  merely 
from  honours  and  emoluments,  but  even  from  their  altars 
and  their  homes. 

An  event  now  occurred  which  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis. 
The  king's  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  gave  him  an  heir, 
and  the  heir  appeared  likely  to  live  (a.d.  1688).  William 
of  Orange,  who  had  long  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
one  day  wear  the  crown  of  England,  saw  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  if  he  intended  to  secure  the  prize,  and  commenced 
his  preparations  with  all  the  ability  and  with  all  the  dupli- 
city for  which  his  career  has  been  admired  by  one  party 
and  denounced  by  the  other,  according  as  political  and 
religious  opinions  viewed  the  deceit  under  the  strong  light 
of  the  ability,  or  the  ability  under  the  glare  of  the  deceit. 
The  Protestant  pariy  could  not  but  see  all  that  was  to  be 
apprehended  if  a  Catholic  heir  should  succeed  to  the  throne, 
and  they  sacrificed  their  loyalty  to  their  interests,  if  not  to 
their  principles. 

William  arrived  in  England  on  the  6th  of  November  1688. 
He  professed  to  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  rumours  which  had  been  so  industriously  circulated 
respecting  the  birth  of  the  heir,  who  had  barred  his  preten- 
sions, and  to  induce  the  king  to  join  the  league  which  had 
been  just  formed  against  Erance ;  but  he  took  care  to  come 
provided  with  an  armament,  which  gave  the  lie  to  his 
diplomatic  pretensions ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  been  joined 
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by  English  troops,  of  whose  disaffection  he  was  well  aware, 
bis  real  motive  was  no  longer  concealed.  James  fled  to 
France,  whither  he  had  already  sent  his  queen  and  heir. 
Still  there  was  a  large  party  in  England  who  had  not  yet 
declared  openly  for  the  usurper ;  and  had  not  James  en- 
tirely alienated  the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his  tyran- 
nical treatment  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  his  conduct 
towards  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the  permission,  if 
not  the  sanction,  which  he  gave  to  Jeffreys  in  his  bloody 
career,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  William  would  have 
had  to  fight  for  the  crown  on  English  ground  as  he  did  on 
Irish. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

BEIJGION— LAWS—CUSTOMS— CIVILISATION  AND  SOCIAL 
STATE  OF  IRELAND  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH,  SIXTEENTH, 
AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 


Section  I.    Beligion, 

THE  great  change  which  was  effected  in  Church  govern- 
ment in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
but  little  effect  upon  the  Irish  nation  theologicall  j ;  prac- 
tically, it  unfortunately  served  not  a  little  to  increase  the  iU 
feeling  between  the  two  countries,  since  it  opened  up  a  new 
ground  for  dispute,  and  hence  a  new  source  of  bitterness. 
Beligious  rancour  was  now  added  to  party  feeling,  and  cruel 
persecutions  still  further  widened  the  breach  already  but 
too  extensive.  The  iconoclasm  of  the  Beformers  and  the 
barbarity  of  the  soldiers  led  to  the  destruction  of  most  of 
the  churches  in  Ireland,  some  of  which  were  of  rare  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  had  been  erected  by  the  Anglo- 
Norman  lords.  Under  such  drcumstauces  learning  could 
not  be  expected  to  flourish.  The  Irish  priests  were  obliged 
to  go  to  the  Continent  for  education,  and  were  taught  little 
more  than  what  was  necessary  for  their  ministrations.  On 
their  return  to  Ireland  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  strict 
concealment,  and  often  to  live  for  years  in  the  woods; 
hence  they  could  not  in  any  way  promote  literature,  how- 
ever much  they  might  wish  to  do  so.  There  were,  however, 
some  few  priests  who  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  they  have  written  sufficient  to  prove  that  there, 
at  least,  the  Irish  ecclesiastic  was  not  indifferent  to  literary 
culture. 

The  Four  Masters,  whose  *  Annals'  are  the  standard 
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repository  of  Irish  history,  were  Franciscan  monks,  who 
wrote  A.D.  1632-1636.  Their  work  obtained  the  name  of 
the  *  Annalfl  of  the  Four  Masters '  because  fonr  friars  were 
principally  employed  in  its  compilation.  The  chief  of 
these  writers,  Michael  O'Glery,  was  of  noble  fiamily,  but 
entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  while  still  young,  as  a  lay 
brother.  In  the  year  1627  he  travelled  through  Ireland, 
collecting  materials  for  &ther  Hugh  Ward,  also  a  Franciscan 
fnaTy  and  guardian  of  the  convent  of  St.  Antony  at  Louvain, 
who  was  preparing  a  series  of  Hves  of  Irish  saints ;  and  it 
was  probably  then  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  writing 
the  Annals  of  Ireland.  He  spent  ten  years  visiting  the 
Ubrariea  on  the  Continent,  whither  Irish  manuscripts  had 
been  dispersed,  and  collecting  all  that  could  be  found  at 
home.  His  magnificent  work  has  been  published  ,within  the 
last  few  years,  with  a  translation  and  most  valuable  notes, 
by  the  late  Dr.  O'Donovan.  The  work  as  published  consists 
of  eight  large  quarto  volumes,  each  volume  containing  four 
or  five  hundred  pages.  Unfortunately  the  age  was  not 
critical,  and  the  Four  Masters  have  omitted  all  but  ihe 
most  general  reference  to  their  authorities.  There  is  no 
doubt^  however,  that  they  had  access  to  valuable  authorities 
whidb  have  since  disappeared. 

A  histoiy  of  Ireland,  compiled  also  from  ancient  sources, 
but  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale,  was  written  by  a  priest 
named  Keating,  while  he  lay  concealed  in  the  Galtee 
mountains. 

John  I^ch,  the  bishop  of  Killala,  and  the  indefatigable 
and  successful  impugner  of  Cambrensis,  was  another  literary 
luminary  of  the  age.  His  career  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Irish  in  their 
attempts  to  cultivate  intellectual  pursuits,  and  of  their 
nndannted  courage  in  attaining  their  end.  Usher  has 
himself  recorded  his  visit  to  Galway,  where  he  found  Lynch, 
then  a  mere  youth,  teaching  a  school  of  humanity  (a.d. 
1622).  *  We  had  proofe,'  he  says,  '  during  our  continuance 
in  that  citie,  how  his  schollars  proffited  under  him,  by  the 
verses  and  orations  which  they  brought  us.'  Usher  then 
relates  how  he  seriously  advised  the  young  schoolmaster  to 

conform  to  the  popular  religion ;  but,  as  Lynch  declined  to 
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comply  with  his  wishes,  he  was  bound  over  under  sureties 
of  4^0Z.  sterling  to  *  forbear  teaching.'  The  tree  of  know- 
ledge was,  in  truth,  forbidden  fruit,  and  guarded  sedulously 
by  the  fiery  sword  of  the  law.  Florence  Oonry,  archbishop 
of  Tuam,  the  founder  of  the  Irish  college  of  Louvaih,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  suggest  and  to-  carry  out  the  idea  of 
supplying  Irish  youth  with  the  means  of  education  on  the 
Continent,  which  they  were  denied  at  home.  It  is  a  fact, 
almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations,  that  a  whole 
race  should  have  been  thus  denied  the  means  of  acquiring 
even  the  elements  of  learning,  and  equally  unexampled  is 
the  zeal  with  which  the  nation  sought  to  procure  abroad  the 
advantages  from  which  they  were  so  cruelly  debarred  at 
home.  At  Louvain  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Irish 
scholars  were  educated.  An  Irish  press  was  established 
within  its  halls,  which  was  kept  constantly  employed,  and 
from  it  proceeded  some  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the 
age,  as  well  as  a  scarcely  less  important  literature  for  the 
people,  in  the  form  of  short  treatises  on  religion  or  history- 
Colleges  were  also  established  at  Douay,  Lisle,  Antwerp, 
Tournay,  and  St.  Omers,  principally  through  the  exertions 
of  Christopher  Cusack,  a  learned  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  Cardinal  Ximenes  founded  an  Irish  college  at 
Lisbon,  and  cardinal  Henriquez  founded  a  similar  establish- 
ment at  Evora. 

Trinity  CoHege,  Dublin,  was  founded  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Perrot  had  proposed  to 
convert  St*  Patrick's  cathedral  into  an  university;  but 
Lofbus,  the  Protestant  archbishop,  would  not  allow  it, 
because,  according  to  Leland,  ^he  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  livings  of  this  church,  by  leases  and  estates, 
which  he  had  procured  for  himself  and  his  kinsmen. '^ 
When  the  deputy,  whom  he  cordially  hated,  had  been 
withdrawn,  he  proposed  a  plan  which  gave  him  tiie  credit 
of  the  undertaking  without  any  expenditure  on  his  part. 
The  site  he  selected  was  in  what  was  then  called  Hogges* 
green,  now  College-green;  and  the  place  was  the  'scite, 
ambit,  and  presinct '  of  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  All 
Saints,  which  had  been  founded  by  Dermod  Mac  Murrough, 
king  of  Leinster,  a.d,  1166.     Dr.  Loftus,  after  obtaining^ 
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this  grant,  and  such  rents  as  still  belonged  to  the  old 
Catholic  monastery,  endeavoured  to  raise  a  subscription  to 
supply  the  farther  funds  still  necessary  to  complete  the 
work.  In  this  he  signally  failed;  for  those  to  whom  he 
applied  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  of  poverty.  Other 
funds  were  therefore  sought  for,  and  easily  obtained ;  and 
the  revenues  of  some  suppressed  Catholic  houses  in  Kerry, 
Mayo,  and  Ulster,  were  taken  to  endow  and  erect  the 
Protestant  university. 

Usher  and  Ware  were,  undoubtedly,  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  political  and  religious  excitement  in 
which  they  lived  and  wrote,  it  is  much  to  their  credit 
that  they  did  not  dip  their  pens  still  deeper  into  the 
gall  of  controversy  and  prejudice.  Usher  was  one  of  the 
Hiberms  vpsis  Hihemiores,  for  his  family  came  to"  Ireland 
with  king  John ;  but  he  admired  and  wrote  Celtic  history 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Celt,  and  he  gathered  materials 
for  other  men's  work  with  patient  industry,  however  he 
may  have  allowed  party  spirit  to  influence  and  warp  his 
own  judgment  in  their  use.  Usher  was  Ware's  most 
ardent  patron.  Habits  of  indefatigable  research  did  for 
him,  in  some  degree,  what  natural  genius  had  done  for 
others.  Nor  was  he  slow  to  recognise  or  avail  himself  of 
native  talent ;  and  there  can  be  no  don  bt,  that  if  he  had  lived 
a  few  years  longer  after  his  acquaintance  with  MacFii'bis, 
Irish  literature  would  have  benefited  considerably  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  man  of  power,  who  was  devoted  to 
learning,  and  the  man  of  gifts,  who  had  the  abihties  which 
neither  position  nor  wealth  can  purchase. 

Usher  was  at  heart  a  Puritan;  and,  however  learned 
himself,  he  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  necessity 
of  superior  education,  as  well  as  regular  ordination,  for 
his  clergy.  In  1623  Dr.  Blair  was  invited  to  Ireland  by 
lord  Clannaboy,  to  take  the  living  of  Bangor,  vacated  by 
the  death  of  the  Kev.  John  Gibson,  '  sence  Eeformacione 
from  popery  the  first  deane  of  Down.'  Dr.  Blair  objected 
both  to  episcopal  government  and  to  use  the  English 
liturgy ;  yet' he  *  procured  a  free  and  safe  entry  to  the  holy 
ministry,'  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  accom- 
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plished  thus.  His  patron,  lord  Clannaboy,  informed  *  the 
bishop  Echlin  how  opposite  I  was  to  episcopacy  and  their 
liturgy,  and  had  the  influence  to  procure  my  admission  on 
easy  and  honorable  terms.'  At  his  interview  with  the 
bishop  it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Blair  was  to  receive  ordi- 
nation fix>m  Mr.  Cunningham  and  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
and  the  bishop  was  '  to  come  in  among  them  in  no  other 
relation  than  a  presbyter.'  These  are  the  bishop's  own 
words ;  and  his  reason  for  ordaining  at  all  was :  *  I  must 
ordain  you,  else  neither  I  nor  you  can  answer  the  law  nor 
brook  the  land.'  In  1627  Blair  had  an  interview  with 
archbishop  Usher,  and  he  says  *  they  were  not  so  far  from 
agreeing  as  he  feared.'  '  He  admitted  that  all  those  things 
[episcopacy  and  a  form  of  prayer]  ought  to  have  been 
removed,  but  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  place  and 
time  'would  not  permit  that  to  be  done.'  A  few  years  later 
Mr.  John  Livingstone  thus  relates  his  experience  on  similar 
subjects.  He  had  been  appointed  also  by  lord  Clannaboy 
to  the  parish  of  Killinchy :  and,  '  because  it  was  need&l 
that  he  should  be  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  the  bishop 
of  Down,  in  whose  diocese  Killinchy  was,  being  a  corrupt 
and  timorous  man,  and  would  require  some  engagement, 
therefore  my  lord  Clannaboy  sent  some  with  me,  and  wrote 
to  Mr.  An(^ew  Knox,  bishop  of  Baphoe,  who  told  me  he 
knew  my  errand,  and  that  I  came  to  him  because  I  bad 
scruples  against  episcopacy  and  ceremonies  according  as 
Mr.  Josiah  Welsh  and  some  others  had  done  before ;  and 
that  he  thought  his  old  age  was  prolonged  for  little  other 
purpose  than  to  perform  such  ceremonies.'  It  was  then 
arranged  that  he  should  be  ordained  as  Dr.  Blair  and  others 
had  been.  The  bishop  gave  him  the  book  of  ordination, 
and  said,  '  though  he  durst  not  answer  it  to  the  state,'  that 
he  might  draw  a  line  over  anything  he  did  not  approve 
of^  and  that  it  should  not  be  read.  *  But,'  concludes 
Mr.  Livingstone,  '  I  found  that  it  had  been  so  marked  by 
some  others  before  that  I  needed  not  mark  anything ;  so 
the  Lord  vras  pleased  to  carry  that  business  far  beyond 
anything  that  I  have  thought  or  almost  ever  desired.' 
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Section  II.    Laws, — Tlie  Brehon  Laws  still  in  force. 

The  whole  snhject  of  law  is  so  intiinatelj  connected  with 
Irish  history  after  the  English  invasion,  that  it  can  scarcely 
he  treated  as  a  distinct  suhject.  Mention  has  heen  already 
made  of  the  principal  acts  of  Parliament,  and  their  effects. 
Sir  PhUip  Sidney  made  great  efforts  to  aholish  the  exac- 
tions of  coigne  and  Uvery,  which  were,  in  faot^  a  tax  in  kind 
on  the  tenant  class  for  the  support  of  the  standing  army. 
This  tax,  not  heing  defined  (for  such  a  tax  conld  not  be 
defined),  was  necessarily  a  sonrce  of  great  oppression.  It 
was,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  sabstitiite  a  money  tax, 
or  to  get  rent  paid  in  money,  but  even  the  attempt  to  do  so 
at  once  raised  the  price  of  land. 

Efforts  were  also  constantly  made  to  abrogate  the  use  of 
the  Brehon  laws,  and  in  1577  Sir  William  Dmzy  hnng 
a  Brehon  of  O'Mores.  This,  however,  was  not  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  people  to  discard  their  ancient 
customs.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Parliament  was  called 
in  Xreland  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  but  there  is 
certainly  a  letter  extant  from  that  prince,  dated  from 
Windsor,  August  5^  a.d.  1550,  empowering  the  lord  deputy 
to  summon  a  house.  Parliaments  were  held  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  earliest  known  testaments  bear  date  1388  and  1440* 
The  Prerogative  Court  does  not  possess  any  will  earlier 
than  1536. 

Section  HE.    Architectwrey  Military  a/nd  Domestic, 

Ecclesiastical  architecture  could  not  be  expected  to 
flourish  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  Military 
architecture  was  confined  to  the  erection  of  castles  and 
fortresses,  in  which  strength  was  the  one  great  feature. 
Dublin  castle  was  repaired  and  beautified  by  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  about  the  year  1567 ;  before  that  time  it  had  fallen 
into  great  decay.  In  the  year  1620  the  cross  of  the 
council-chamber  and  part  of  the  wall  fell  down.  The  esti- 
mate for  repairing  and  rebuilding  amounted  to  1,349Z.  8^. 

The  old  custom-house  stood  on  the  site  of  houses  now 
comprised  in  that  part  of  Dublin  known  as  Wellington 
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Quay.  Here  a  locality  was  selected,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
for  tlie  purpose  of  '  erecting  cranes  and  making  wharves.' 
This  street,  now  so  busy  and  populous,  was  then  in  the 
suburbs,  and  is  described  in  the  lease,  A.D.  1620,  as  'a 
certain  parcel  of  ground,  lying  in  or  near  Dame  Street,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  ciiy  of  Dublin.'  A  new  custom-house 
was  erected  about  the  period  of  the  Kestoration,  with  the 
addition  of  a  council-chamber,  where  the  privy  council  airf. 
committees  of  the  house  of  commons  were  accustomed  to 
assemble.  By  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  September  19, 
1662,  the  custom-house  quay  was  appointed  the  sole  place 
for  landing  and  lading  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  ciiy 
of  Dublin.  In  1683  the  public  exchange  of  Dublin  was 
transferred  from  Cork  House  to  the  Tholsel,  a  building 
erected  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  and  described  by 
Camden  Its  built  of  hewn  stone.  Here  the  mayor  was 
elected  on  Michaelmas  day,  and  the  citizens  held  their 
public  meetings.  A  clock  was  set  up  in  1560,  no  doubt 
very  much  to  the  admiration  of  the  citizens.  A  new 
Tholsel  or  city  hall  was  erected  in  1683,  on  the  same  site, 
and  there  was  a  *  'change,'  where  merchants  met  every 
day,  as  in  the  Boyal  Exchange  in  London.  Public  dinners 
were  given  here  also  with  great  magnificence ;  but,  from 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  building 
had  been  set  up,  it  fell  to  decay  in  1797,  and  a  new  sessions- 
house  was  erected  in  Green  Street* 

Section  IV*    Trade  and  Commerce, 

In  the  .sixteenth  century  the  Irish  sent  raw  and  tanned 
hides,  furs,  and  woollens  to  Antwerp,  taking  in  exchange 
sugar,  spices,  and  mercery.  The  trade  with  France  and 
Spain  for  wines  was  very  considerable ;  fish  was  the 
commodity  exchanged  for  this  luxury ;  and  even  in  1563 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  paid  1,000^.  yearly — ^a  large  sum  for  that 
period — ^to  obtain  liberty  for  his  subjects  to  fish  upon  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland.  Stafford,  in  speaking  of  the  capture 
of  Dunboy  castle,  says,  that  0' Sullivan  made  500Z.  a  year 
by  the  duties  which  were  paid  to  him  by  foreign  fishermen, 
*  although  the  duties  they  paid  was  very  little.* 
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Stanihurst  has  described  a  fair  in  Dublin,  and  another 
in  Waterford,  where  he  says  the  wares  were  '  dog-cheape.' 
These  fairs  continued  for  six  days,  and  merchants  came 
to  them  from  Flanders  and  France,  as  well  as  &om 
England. 

After  the  plantation  of  Ulster  Irish  commerce  was 
allowed  to  flourish  for  a  while ;  the  revenue  of  the  crown 
doubled ;  and  statesmen  should  have  been  convinced  that 
an  unselflsh  policy  was  the  best  for  both  countries.  But 
there  will  always  be  persons  whose  private  interests  clash 
with  the  pubHc  good,  and  who  have  influence  enough  to 
secure  their  own  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  multitude. 
Curiously  enough,  the  temporary  prosperity  of  Ireland  was 
made  a  reason  for  forbidding  the  exports  which  had  pro-  • 
duced  it.  A  declaration  was  issued  by  the  English  govern- 
ment in  1637,  which  expressly  states  this,  and  places  every 
possible  bar  to  its  continuance.  The  Cromwellian  settle- 
ment, however,  acted  more  effectually  than  any  amount  of 
prohibitions  or  acts  of  Parliament,  and  trade  was  entirely 
mined  by  it  for  a  time.  When  it  again  revived,  and  live 
cattle  began  to  be  exported  in  quantities  to  England,  the 
exportation  was  strictly  forbidden.  The  duke  of  Ormonde, 
who  possessed  immense  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland,  presented 
a  petition,  with  his  own  hands,  against  the  obnoxious  mea- 
sure, and  cleverly  concluded  it  with  the  very  words  used 
by  Charles  himself,  in  the  declaration  for  the  settlement  of 
Ireland  at  the  Restoration,  trusting  that  his  majesty  '  would 
not  suffer  his  good  subjects  to  weep  in  one  kingdom  when 
they  rejoiced  in  another.' 

Bearing  and  tending  cattle  was  the  principal  employ- 
ment of  the  people,  as,  indeed,  it  always  has  been.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  employed  in  this  way, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  in  agriculture.  '  Tailors  and 
their  wives '  are  the  next  highest  figure — forty-five  thou- 
sand.  Smiths  and  apprentices,  shoemakers  and  apprcn* 
tioes,  are  given  at  the  same  figure — twenty-two  thousand 
five  himdred.  MiUers  a^d  their  wives  only  munbered  one 
thousand,  and  the  fishery  trade  the  same.  The  wool- 
workers  and  their  wives,  thirty  thousand ;  but  the  number 
of  alehouse'*keepers  is  almost  incredible.    In  Dublin,  where 
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there  were  only  four  thousand  families,  there  were,  at  one 
time,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  alehouses  and 
ninety-one  public  brewhouses.  The  proportion  was  equally 
great  throughout  the  country.  The  linen  trade  had  been 
encouraged,  and,  indeed,  mainly  established  in  Ireland,  by 
the  duke  of  Ormonde.  An  English  writer  says  that  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  yam  were  sent  annually  to 
Manchester,  a  supply  which  seemed  immense  in  that  age ; 
and  yet,  in  the  present  day,  would  hardly  keep  the  hands 
employed  for  forty-eight  hours.  A  political  economist  gives 
the  '  unsetfcledness  of  the  country '  as  the  first  of  a  series  of 
reasons  why  trade  did  not  flourish  in  Ireland,  and,  amongst 
other  remedies,  suggests  sumptuary  laws  and  a  tax  upon 
celibacy,  the  latter  to  weigh  quite  equally  on  each  sex.  It 
would  appear  from  this,  that  early  marriages  were  not  as 
frequent  then  as  now. 

The  first  post-office  was  established  in  1656  in  High  Street. 
For  this  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  indirectly  indebted 
to  Shane  O'Neill,  of  whoso  proceedings  her  majesty  queen 
Elizabeth  was  anxious  to  be  cognisant  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  In  1656,  it  having  been  found  that  the  horses 
of  the  military,  to  whom  postal  communications  had  been 
confided  previously,  were  *  much  wearied,  and  his  highness' 
affayres  much  prejudiced  for  want  of  a  post-office  to  carry 
pubHque  letters,'  Evan  Yaughan  was  employed  to  arrange 
postal  communications,  and  was  made  deputy  postmaster. 
Major  Swifb  was  the  postmaster  at  Holyhead,  and  he  was 
allowed  lOOZ.  a  year  for  the  maintenanoe  of  four  boatmen, 
added  to  the  packet-boats,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  diem  and 
18^.  per  month  for  wages.  Post-houses  were  establL^ed 
in  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1670,  by 
means  of  which,  for  Sd,  or  12d[.,  letters  could  be  conveyed, 
twice  a  week,  to  the  'remotest  parts  of  Ireland,'  and 
which  afforded  *the  conveniency  of  keeping  good  corre- 
spondence.' 

In  medieval  cities  the  castle  was  the  centre  round  which 
the  town  extended  itself.  Dublin  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  in  this  century  we  find  High  Street  and  Castle 
Street  the  fashionable  resorts.  The  nobility  came  thither 
for  societv,  the  tradesnien  for  protection.     Castle  Street 
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appears  io  have  been  the  fayonrite  hannt  of  the  bookselling 
iVatemily,  and  Elipbud  Dobson  (his  name  speaks  for  bis 
religions  views)  was  the  most  wealthy  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher of  his  day.  His  house  was  called  the  Stationers' 
Arms,  which  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  The 
Commonwealth  was  arbitrary  in  its  requirements,  and 
commanded  that  the  printer  (there  was  then  only  one) 
should  submit  any  works  he  printed  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  to  receive  his  imprimatwr  before  publishing  the 
same.  The  WilHamites  were  equally  tyrannical,  for  Malone 
was  d'smissed  by  them  from  the  ofice  of  State  Printer,  and 
tried  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  with  John  Bowling,  in  1707, 
for  publishing  *  A  Manuall  of  Devout  Prayers/  for  the  use 
of  Boman  Catholics. 

SBOTIOIf  V. 

Social  Life, — Domestic  JSahits  cmd  Ousioms, — Dreaa, 

The  inventory  of  the  household  effects  of  Lord  Grey, 
taken  in  1540,  affords  us  ample  information  on  the  subject 
of  dress  and  household  effects.  The  Hst  commences  with 
*•  eight  tun  and  a  pype  of  Gbakoyne  wine,'  and  the  '  long 
board  in  the  hall.'  A  great  advance  had  been  made  since 
we  described  the  social  life  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the 
refinements  practised  at  meals  were  not  among  the  least  of 
many  improvements.  A  horcUdothe  was  spread  on  the  table, 
though  forks  were  not  used  until  the  reign  of  James  I. 
They  came  from  Italy,  to  which  country  we  owe  many  of 
the  new  fashions  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  centniy. 
In  The  Bohe  of  Ourtosye  there  are  directions  given  not  to 
'foule  the  horcUclothe  wyth  the  knyfe;'  and  Ben  Jonson, 
in  his  comedy  of  *The  Devil  is  an  Ass,'  alludes  to  the 
introduction  of  forks,  and  the  consequent  disuse  of  napkins. 
There  were  also  cups  of  'assaye,'  from  which  the  cupbearer 
was  obliged  to  drink  before  his  master,  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  poison  in  the  liquor  which  he  used.  The  cupboard 
was  covered  with  a  carpet,  of  which  Lord  Grey  had  two. 
These  carpets,  or  tablecovers,  were  more  or  less  costly, 
according  to  the  rank  and  state  of  the  owner.  His  lord- 
ship  ha4  ali9Q  *  twp  chares^  two  fiformes^  and  two  stQples,' 
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Chairs  were  decidedly  a  luxury  at  that  day.  Although  the 
name  is  of  Anglo-Norman  origin,  they  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  a  late  period ;  and  it  was  considered  a 
mark  of  disrespect  to  superiors,  for  young  persons  to  sit 
in  their  presence  on  anything  but  hard  benches  or  stools. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  called  their  seats  sett  and  stol,  a  name 
which  we  still  preserve  in  the  modem  stool.  The  hall  was 
ornamented  with  rich  hangings,  and  there  was  generally  a 
traves,  which  could  be  used  as  a  curtain  or  screen  to  form 
a  temporary  partition.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  rushes, 
which  were  not  removed  quite  so  frequently  as  would  have 
been  desirable,  considering  that  they  were  made  the  re- 
pository of  the  refdse  of  the  table.  Perfames  were  con- 
sequently  much  used,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  '  a 
casting  bottel,  dooble  gilte,  for  rosewater,'  in  the  effects  of 
a  viceroy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Such  things  were  more 
matters  of  necessity  than  of  luxury  at  even  a  later  period. 

The  courtiers  of  Charles  11.  compensated  themselves  for 
the  stem  restraints  of  puritanism,  by  giving  way  to  the 
wildest  excesses  in  dress  and  manners.  Enormous  periwigs 
were  introduced,  and  it  became  the  fashion  for  a  man  of 
ton  to  be  seen  combing  them  on  the  Mall  or  at  the  theatre. 
The  hat  was  worn  with  a  broad  brim,  ornamented  with 
feathers ;  a  falling  band  of  the  richest  lace  adorned  the 
neck;  the  short  cloak  was  edged  deeply  with  gold  lace; 
the  doublet  was  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner — ^it  was 
long,  and  swelled  out  from  the  waist ;  but  the  '  petticoat 
breeches '  were  the  glory  of  the  outer  man,  and  sums  of 
money  were  spent  on  ribbon  and  lace  to  add  to  their  at- 
tractions. 

The  ladies'  costume  was  more  simple,  at  least  at  this 
period;  they  compensated  themselves,  however,  for  any 
plainness  in  dress,  by  additional  extravagances  in  their 
head-dresses,  and  wore  *  heart-breakers,'  or  artificial  curls, 
which  were  set  out  on  wires  at  the  sides  of  the  face.  Patch- 
ing and  painting  soon  became  conmion,  and  many  a  non- 
conformist divine  lifted  up  his  voice  in  vain  against  these 
vanities. 

From  an  account  in  the  Hamilton  manuscripts,  published 
in  the  Ulster  Archwological  Journal^  it  would  appear  that  it 
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was  nsaal,  or,  at  least,  not  uncommon,  for  young  men  of 
rank  to  go  abroad  for  some  time,  attended  hj  a  tutor,  to 
perfect  themselves  in  continental  languages.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  travelling  was  equally  tedious  and 
expensive.  A  journey  from  Dublin  to  Cork  occupied  several 
days ;  postchaises  are  a  comparatively  modem  invention ; 
and  Sir  William  Petty  astonished  the  good  people  of  Dublin, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  inventing  some  kind  of  car- 
riage which  could  be  drawn  by  horses. 

He  thus  describes  the  diet  of  the  lower  orders :  *  The  diet 
of  these  people  is  milk,  sweet  and  sour,  thick  and  thin ;  but 
tobacco,  taken  in  short  pipes  seldom  burned,  seems  the  plea- 
pure  of  their  lives.  Their  food  is  bread  in  cakes,  whereof  a 
penny  serves  a  week  for  each ;  potatoes  from  August  till 
May ;  muscles,  cockles,  and  oysters,  near  the  sea ;  eggs  and 
butter,  made  very  rancid  by  keeping  in  bogs.  As  for  flesh 
they  seldom  eat  it.  Their  fiiel  is  turf  in  most  places.'  The 
potatoe,  which  has  brought  so  many  national  calamities  on 
the  country,  had  been  then  some  years  in  the  country,  but 
its  use  was  not  yet  as  general  as  it  has  become  since,  as  wo 
find  from  the  mention  of  '  bread  in  cakes '  being  an  edible 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 

Petty  estimates  the  population  of  Ireland  at  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand,  or  two  hundred  thousand  families. 
Of  the  latter  he  states  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
have  no  fixed  hearths;  these,  of  course,  were  the  very 
poorest  class,  who  lived  then,  as  now,  in  those  mud  hovels, 
which  are  the  astonishment  and  reprobation  of  foreign 
tourists.  There  were  twenty-four  thousand  families  who 
had  '  one  chimney,*  and  sixteen  thousand  who  had  more 
than  one.  The  average  number  appears  to  be  four.  Dublin 
castle  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  the  earl  of 
Meath's  house  had  twenty-seven.  There  were,  however,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  houses  in  Dublin,  which  had  more 
than  ten. 
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CHAPTEK   XXIL 

A.D.  1689  TO  AJ).  1767. 

WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE  IN  lEELAND. 

CoimniPOBABT  Eybmts  :  Massacre  of  Glenooe^The  Bank  of  England 
established— Ghailes  XIL  King  of  Sweden— Battie  of  Blenh^m— 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland — Catherine  Empress  of  Russia 
—Death  of  Louis  XIV.— The  Sonth  Sea  Scheme— Battle  of  Fontenoy 
—Earthquake  at  Lisbon — Battle  of  Prague. 


Section  I.    Landing  of  King  James  at  Kinsal^. 

JAMES  was  induced  eitiher  by  cowardice  or  policgr  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  throne  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  had  always  taken  iJie.  side  of  loyalty,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Charles  I.,  had  sacrificed  their  own  interest  to  their 
devotion.  James  was  doubtless  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  and 
probably  considered  that,  even  should  he  be  foiled,  his  liberty, 
if  not  his  head,  would  be  safer  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

Ulster  was  principally  peopled  by  Protestant  Pres- 
byterians, from  the  north  of  Scotland.  They  were  not 
likely  to  be  very  loyal  even  to  a  Stuart,  for  the  Irish  had 
been  called  over  to  Scotland  before  now  to  defend  royal 
rights  ;*  they  had  not  very  defined  religious  opinions,  apart 
from  their  hatred  of  Popery  and  Prelacy.  It  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  these  men  hailed  the 
prospect  of  a  new  sovereign,  whose  opinions,  both  reUgious 
and  political,  coincided  with  their  own.  If  he,  too,  had 
very  general  views  as  to  the  rights  of  kings,  and  no  very 
particular  view  as  to  the  rights  of  conscience  being  granted 
to  any  who  did  not  agree  with  him,  he  was  none  the  less 
acceptable. 

Tyrconnel  had  neither  men,  money,  nor  arms,  to  meet 
the  emergency.     He  had  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from 
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Derry  to  make  np  the  contingent  of  three  thousand  men, 
which  he  sent  to  assist  the  king  in  England;  but  they 
were  immediately  disarmed,  and  the  yonng  men  of  Derry 
closed  their  gates,  and  thus  were  the  first  to  revolt  openly 
against  king  James.  The  native  Irish  had  been  loyal 
when  loyalty  cost  them  their  lives,  without  obtaining  for 
them  any  increased  liberty  to  exercise  their  rehgion ;  they 
were,  therefore,  not  less  likely  to  be  loyal  now,  when  both 
civil  and  religious  liberty  might  depend  upon  their  fealty 
to  the  crown.  The  Enniskilleners  revolted ;  and  the  whole 
of  Ulster,  except  Charlemont  and  Carrickfergus,  declared 
for  William  of  Orange. 

James  landed  at  Einsale,  on  March  12, 1689,  attended  by 
some  Irish  troops  and  French  officers.  He  met  Tjrrconnel 
in  Cork,  created  him  a  duke,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bandon, 
where  he  received  the  submission  of  the  people  who  had 
joined  the  rebellion.  On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  summoned 
a  Parliament  and  issued  proclamations,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Derry,  accordiug  to  the  advice  of  Tyrconnel. 
Useless  negotiations  followed ;  and  James  returned  to 
Dublin,  after  having  confided  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to 
General  Hamilton.  If  that  officer  had  not  been  incompar- 
ably more  humane  than  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
it  is  probable  that  the  'Prentice  Boys  of  Derry  would  not 
have  been  able  to  join  in  their  yearly  commemoration  of 
victory.  The  town  was  strongly  fortified,  and  well  supplied 
with  artillery  and  ammunition  ;  the  besiegers  were  badly 
clad,  badly  provisioned,  and  destitute  of  almost  everything 
necessary  to  storm  a  town.  Their  only  resource  was  to 
starve  out  the  garrison;  but  of  this  resource  they  were 
partly  deprived  by  the  humanity  of  Qeneral  Hamilton,  who 
aUowed  a  considerable  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
to  leave  Derry,  and  thus  enabled  its  defenders  to  hold  out 
longer.  Lundy,  who  urged  them  to  capitulate  to  king 
James,  was  obliged  to  escape  in  disguise ;  and  Major  Baker, 
assisted  by  the  Bev.  George  Walker,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, then  took  the  command.  According  to  the  statements 
of  the  latter,  the  garrison  amounted  to  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  and  they  had  twenty-two  cannon,  which 
alone  gave  them  an  immense  advantage  over  the  royal 
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army.  So  much  has  been  ah*eadj  said,  and  written,  and 
sung  of  the  bravery  of  the  Derr  j  men,  that  nothing  more 
remains  to  be  said.  That  they  were  brave,  and  that  tliey 
defended  bravely  the  cause  which  they  adopted,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  if  polemics  had  not  mingled  with  politics  in  the 
encounter,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  should  have  heard  no 
more  of  their  exploits  than  of  those  of  other  men,  equally 
gallant  and  equally  brave.  The  Enniskilleners,  who  hare 
obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  their  merciless  cruelty 
in  war,  occupied  the  king's  troops  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from,  assisting  the  besiegers.  Several  encounters  took  place 
between  the  Deny  men  and  the  royalists,  but  with  no  other 
result  than  loss  of  lives  on  each  side.  On  June  13,  a  fleet 
of  thirty  ships  arrived  &om  England  with  men  and  pro- 
visions ;  but  the  Irish  had  obtained  the  command  of  the 
river  Foyle,  and  possession  of  Culmore  fort  at  the  entrance, 
so  that  they  were  unable  to  enter.  De  Eosen  was  now  sent 
by  James  to  assist  Hamilton.  He  proposed  and  carried  out 
the  barbarous  expedient  of  gathering  together  and  driving 
under  the  walls  all  the  Protestants  whom  he  could  find, 
and  threatening  to  let  them  starve  to  death  there  unless  the 
garrison  surrendered.  His  plan  was  strongly  disapproved 
by  the  king,  it  disgusted  the  Irish,  and  exasperated  the 
besieged,  who  on  the  next  day  erected  a  gallows  on  the 
ramparts,  and  threatened  to  hang  their  prisoners  then  and 
there  if  the  unfortunate  people  were  not  removed.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  Derry  men  that  they  shared  their  pro- 
visions to  the  last  with  their  prisoners,  even  while  they 
were  dying  themselves  of  starvation.  Perhaps  the  example 
of  humanity  set  to  them  by  General  Hamilton  was  not 
without  its  effect,  for  kindness  and  cruelty  seem  equally 
contagious  in  time  of  war.  Eorke's  squadrons  at  last  passed 
the  forts,  broke  the  boom,  and  relieved  the  garrison,  who 
could  not  have  held  out  forty-eight  hours  longer.  It  was 
suspected  that  English  gold  had  procured  their  admittance, 
and  that  the  officers  who  commanded  the  forts  were  bribed 
to  let  them  pass  unscathed*  The  siege  was  at  once  raised ; 
the  royal  army  withdrew  on  August  5 ;  and  thus  termi* 
nated  the  world-famous  siege  of  Derry. 

James  now  held  his  Parliament  in  Dublin,  repealed  the 
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Act  of  Settlement,  passed  the  Act  of  Attainder,  and  issued 
an  immense  quantity  of  base  coin. 

The  day  on  which  the  siege  of  Deny  was  raised  the 
royalists  met  with  a  severe  reverse  at  Newtownbntler. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  lord  Mountcashel  when 
attacked  by  the  Enniskilleners.  The  dragoons  had  abeady 
been  dispirited  by  a  reverse  at  Lisnaskea ;  and  a  word  of 
command^  which  was  given  incorrectly  threw  the  old  corps 
into  confusion,  from  which  their  brave  leader  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  rally  them.  Colonel  Wolseley,  an  English  officer, 
commanded  the  Enniskilleners;  and  the  cruelties  with 
which  they  hunted  down  the  unfortunate  fugitives  has 
made  the  name  almost  a  Irirword  of  reproach,  Five  hundred 
men  plunged  into  Lough  Erne  to  escape  their  fury,  but 
of  these  only  one  was  saved.  Lord  Mountcashel  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  he  escaped  eventually  and  fled  to 
France.  Sarsfleld,  who  commanded  at  Sligo,  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Athlone;  and  the  victorious  Williamites  re- 
mained masters  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Schomberg  arrived  at  Bangor,  in  Down,  on  August  13, 
1689,  with  a  large  army,  composed  of  Dutch,  French 
Huguenots,  and  new  levies  from  England.  On  the  17th 
he  marched  to  Belfast,  where  he  met  with  no  resistance ; 
and  on  the  27th  GarrickferguEi  surrendered  to  him  on 
honourable  terms,  after  a  siege  of  eight  days,  but  not  until 
its  governor,  colonel  Charles  MacCarthy  More,  was  redaced 
to  his  last  barrel  of  powder.  Schomberg  pitched  on  Dun- 
dalkfor  his  winter  quarters,  and  entrenched  himself  there 
strongly ;  but  disease  soon  broke  out  in  his  camp,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  ten  thousand  men,  frilly  one-half 
of  the  force,  perished  of  want  and  dysentery.  James  chal- 
lenged him  to  battle  several  times,  but  Schomberg  was  too 
prudent  to  risk  an  encounter  in  the  state  of  his  troops; 
and  the  king  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  make  the  first 
attack.  Complaints  soon  reached  England  of  the  condition 
to  which  the  revolutionary  army  was  reduced.    Dr.  Walker, 

*  Mountcashel  gave  the  word  'right  face;*  it  was  repeated  'right 
about  face.'  Colonel  Hamilton  and  captain  Lavallin  were  tried  in 
Dublin  by  court-martial  for  the  mistake,  and  the  latter  was  shot. 

A  A 
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whose  military  experience  at  Deny  appears  to  hare  given 
him  a  taste  for  campaigning,  was  one  of  the  complainants. 
William  sent  over  a  commission  to  enqnire  into  the  matter, 
but,  as  nsual  in  snch.  cases,  it  arrived  too  late  to  do  any 
good.   The  men  wanted  food,  the  horses  wanted  provender, 
the  snrgeons  and  apothecaries  wanted  medicines  for  the  sick. 
It  was  said  that  several  of  the  officers  drank  themselves  to 
death,  and  some  who  were  in  power  were  charged  with 
participation  in  the  profits  of  the  contractor,  John  Shales, 
who,  whether  guilty  or  not,  was  made  the  scapegoat  on  the 
occasion,  and  was  accused,  moreover,  of  having  caused  all 
this  evil  from  partiality  to  king  James,  in  whose  service 
he  had  been  previously.     John  Shales  was  therefore  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Belfast,  and  from 
thence  to  London.     As  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him,  it 
is  probable  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  as  he  had  powerful 
accomplices  in  his  frauds. 

Abundant  supplies  arrived  from  England,  which,  if  they 
could  not  restore  the  dead,  served  at  least  to  renovate  the 
living ;  and  Schomberg  was  ready  to  take  the  field  early  in 
the  year  1690,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand men.  James,  with  the  constitutional  fittuity  of  the 
Btuarts,  had  lost  his  opportunity.  If  he  had  attacked  the 
motley  army  of  the  revolutionary  party  while  the  men  were 
suffering  from  want  and  disease,  and  while  his  own  troops 
were  fresh  and  courageous,  he  might  have  conquered ;  the 
most  sanguine  now  cordd  scarcely  see  any  other  prospect 
for  him  than  defeat.  He  was  in  want  of  everything ;  and 
he  had  no  Englishmen  who  hoped  for  plunder,  no  French 
refugees  who  looked  for  a  new  home,  no  brave  Dutchmen 
who  loved  fighting  for  its  own  sake,  to  fell  back  upon  in 
the  hour  of  calamity.  His  French  counsellors  only  agreed 
to  disagree  with  him.  There  was  the  ordinary  amount  of 
jealousy  amongst  the  Irish  officers — the  inevitable  restdt  of 
the  want  of  a  competent  leader  in  whom  all  could  confide. 
The  king  was  urged  by  one  party  (the  French)  to  retire 
to  Connaught,  and  entrench  himself  there  until  he  should 
receive  succours  from  France ;  he  was  urged  by  another 
|)arty  (the  Irish)  to  attack  Schomberg  without  delay. 
Louvois,  the  French  minister  of  war,  divided  his  hatred 
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with  tolerable  impartiality  between  James  and  William: 
therefore,  though  qnite  prepared  to  oppose  the  latter,  he 
was  by  no  means  so  willing  to  assist  the  former ;  and  when 
he  did  send  men  to  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Lauzan,  he  took  care  that  their  clothing  and  arms 
should  be  of  the  worst  description.     He  received  in  ex- 
change a  reinforcement  of  the  best-equipped  and  best* 
trained  soldiers  of  the  Irish  army.     Avaux  and  De  Bosen 
were  both  sent  back  to  France  by  James ;  and  thus,  with 
but    few   oficers,   badly-equipped   troops,    and    his    own 
miserable  and  yaciUating  council,  he  commenced  the  war 
which  ended  so  gloriously  or  so  disastrously,  according  to 
the  different  opinions  of  the  actors  in  the  fatal  drama.    In 
July  1690  some  of  James's  party  were  defeated  by  the 
Wilhamites  at  Cavan,  and  several  of  his  best  officers  were 
kiUed  or  made  prisoners.    Another  engagement  took  place 
at  Gharlemont ;  the  governor,  Teigue  O'Regan,  only  yielded 
to  starvation.     He  surrendered  oli  honourable  terms ;  and 
Schomberg,  with  equal  humanity  and  courtesy,  desired 
that  each  of  his  men  should  receive  a  loaf  of  bread  at 
Armagh. 

Section  II.    The  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

William  had  intended  for  some  time  to  conduct  the  Irish 
campaign  in  person.  He  embarked  near  Chester  on  the 
11th  of  June,  and  landed  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  14th, 
attended  by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of 
Wurtemburg,  the  prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  duke  of 
Ormonde,  and  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Portland,  Scarborough, 
and  Manchester,  with  other  persons  of  distinction.  Schom- 
berg met  him  half-way  between  Carrickfergus  and  Belfast. 
William,  who  had  ridden  so  far,  now  entered  the  general's 
carriage,  and  drove  to  Belfast,  where  he  was  received  with 
acclamations,  and  loud  shouts  of '  God  bless  the  Protestant 
king ! '  There  were  bonfires  and  discharges  of  cannon  at 
the  various  camps  of  the  Williamites.  The  officers  of 
several  regiments  paid  their  respects  to  him  in  state.  On 
the  22nd  the  whole  army  encamped  at  Loughbrickland, 
near  Newry.     In  the  afternoon  William  came  up  and  re* 
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yiewed  the  troops,  pitching  his  tent  on  a  neighbouring 
eminence.  The  army  comprised  a  strange  medley  of  na- 
tionalities.  More  than  half  were  foreigners ;  and  on  these 
William  placed  his  principal  reliance,  for  at  any  moment 
a  reaction  might  take  place  in  favour  of  king  James.  The 
Williamite  army  was  well  supplied,  well  trained,  admirably 
commanded,  accustomed  to  war,  and  amounted  to  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand.  The  Jacobite  force  consisted  only 
of  twenty  thousand,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion  were 
raw  recruits.  The  officers,  however,  were  brave  and 
Bkilfal ;  but  they  had  only  twelve  field-pieces,  which  had 
been  recently  received  firom  France.  On  the  22nd  news 
came  that  James  had  encamped  near  Dundalk ;  on  the  23rd 
he  marched  towards  Drogheda.  On  the  same  day  William 
went  to  Newry ;  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  movements 
of  his  hapless  fiither-in-law,  for  deserters  came  into  his 
camp  from  time  to  time.  James  obtained  his  information 
from  an  English  officer,  captain  Earlow,  and  some  soldiers 
whom  he  made  prisoners  at  a  trifling  engagement  which 
took  place  between  Newry  and  Dundalk. 

James  now  determined  on  a  retreat  to  the  Boyne  through 
Ardee.  His  design  was  to  protract  the  campaign  as  much 
as  possible, — an  arrangement  which  suited  his  irresolute 
habits ;  but  where  a  kingdom  was  to  be  lost  or  won,  it  only 
served  to  discourage  the  troops  and  to  defer  the  decisive 
moment. 

The  hostile  forces  confiponted  each  other  for  the  first  time 
on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  June  30,  1689.  The  Jacobite 
army  was  posted  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Dunore — 
its  right  wing  towards  Drogheda,  its  left  extending  up  the 
river.  The  centre  was  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Oldbridge. 
Entrenchments  were  hastily  thrown  up  to  defend  the  fords, 
and  James  took  up  his  position  at  a  ruined  church  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  of  Dunore.  The  Williamite  army  approached 
from  the  north,  their  brave  leader  directing  every  move- 
ment, and  inspiring  his  men  with  courage  and  confidence. 
He  obtained  a  favourable  position,  and  was  completely 
screened  from  view  until  he  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  where  his  forces  debouched  slowly  and  steadily  into 
the  rapines  below.     After  planting  his  batteries  on  the 
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heights,  he  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the  Irish  lines 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  30th.  But  James's  officers  were 
on  the  alert,  even  if  their  king  was  indifierent.  William 
was  recognised  as  he  approached  near  their  lines  to  recon- 
noitre. Guns  were  brought  up  to  bear  on  him  quietly  and 
stealthily ;  *  six  shots  were  fired  at  him,  one  whereof  fell 
and  jstruck  off  the  top  of  the  duke  Wurtemberg's  pistol 
and  the  whiskers  of  his  horse,  and  another  tore  the  king's 
coat  on  his  shoulder.' 

William,  who  was  a  brave  man  and  wise  general-,  took 
care  that  the  niews  of  his  accident  should  ndt  dispirit  his 
men.  He  rode  through  the  camp,  showed  that  he  had  not 
received  any  serious  injury,  and  made  a  momentary  dis- 
advantage a  permanent  benefit.  In  the  meantime  James 
did  all  that  was  possible  to  secure  a  defeat.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  decided  to  retreat,  at  the  next  he  would  risk  a 
battle ;  then  he  sent  off  his  baggage  and  six  of  his  field- 
pieces  to  Dublin,  for  his  own  special  protection ;  and  while 
thus  80  remarkably  care^  of  himself,  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  allow  the  most  necessary  precaution  to  be  taken 
for  the  safeiy  of  his  army.  No  one  can  be  surprised,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  Irish  were  defeated ;  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  they  had  courage  to  fight  for  a  single  hour 
under  so  wretched  a  leader,  and  well  may  they  have  wished, 
as  it  is  said  they  did  after  the  battle,  to  change  generals 
and  fight  it  all  over  again. 

The  first  attack  of  William's  men  was  made  at  Slane. 
This  was  precisely  what  the  Jacobite  officers  had  anticipated, 
and  what  James  had  obstinately  refiised  to  see.  WTien  it 
was  too  late,  he  allowed  Lauzan  to  defend  the  ford,  but 
even  Sir  Nial  O'Neill's  gallantry  was  unavailing.  The 
enemy  had  the  advance,  and  Portland's  artillery  -and  in- 
fantry crossed  at  Slane.  William  now  felt  certain  of  vic- 
tory, if,  indeed,  he  had  ever  doubted  it.  It  was  low  tv^ater 
at  ten  o'clock;  the  fords  at  Oldbridge  were  passable;  a 
tremendous  battery  was  opened  on  the  Irish  lines ;  they  had 
not  a  single  gun  to  reply,  and  yet  thev  waited  steadily  for 
the  attack.  The  Dutch  Blue  Guards  dashed  inta  the  stream 
ten  abreast,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Solmes ;  the  Lon- 
donderry and  Enniskillen  dragoons  followed,  supported  by 
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the  French  Huguenots.  The  English  infantry  came  next, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Hanmer  and  the  count 
Nassau.  William  crossed  at  the  fifth  ford,  where  the  water 
was  deepest,  with  the  cavalry  of  his  left  wing.  It  was  a 
grand  and  terrible  sight.  The  men  in  the  water  fought  for 
William  and  Protestantism ;  the  men  on  land  fought  for  their 
king  and  their  faith.  The  men  were  equally  gallant.  Of 
the  leaders  we  shall  say  nothing,  lest  we  should  be  tempted 
to  say  too  much.  James  had  followed  Lauzan's  forces  to- 
wards Slane.  Tyrconners  valour  could  not  save  the  day 
for  Ireland  against  fearful  odds.  Sarsfield's  horse  had  ac- 
companied the  king.  The  Huguenots  were  so  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  Irish  at  the  fords  that  they  recoiled,  and  their 
commander,  CaLQemont,  was  mortally  wounded.  Schomberg 
forgot  his  age,  and  an  aflfront  he  had  received  from  William 
in  the  morning ;  and  the  man  of  eighty-two  dashed  into  the 
river  with  the  impetuosity  of  eighteen.  He  was  killed  im- 
mediately, and  so  was  Dr.  Walker,  who  headed  the  Ulster 
Protestaiits.  William  may  have  regretted  the  brave  old 
general,  but  he  certainly  did  not  regret  the  Protestant 
divine.  He  had  no  fiuicy  for  churchmen  meddling  in  secu- 
lar affairs,  and  a  rough  '  What  brought  him  there  ? '  was  all 
the  reply  vouchsafed  to  the  news  of  his  demise.  The  tide 
now  began  to  flow,  and  the  battle  raged  with  increased  fury. 
The  valour  displayed  by  the  Irish  was  a  marvel  even  to 
their  enemies.  Hamilton  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
William  headed  the  EnniskiUeners,  who  were  put  to  flight 
soon  after  by  the  Irish  horse,  at  Platten,  and  were  only 
rallied  again  by  himself.  When  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
ford  at  Oldbridge,  James  ordered  Lauzan  to  march  in  a 
parallel  direction  with  Douglas  and  young  Schomberg  to 
Duleek.  Tyrconnel  followed.  The  French  infentry  covered 
the  retreat  in  admirable  order,  with  the  Irish  cavalry.  When 
the  defile  of  Duleek  had  been  passed,  the  royalist  forces 
again  presented  a  front  to  the  enemy.  William's  horse 
halted.  The  retreat  was  again  resumed ;  and  at  the  deep 
defile  of  "Nsivl  the  last  stand  was  made.  The  shades  of  a 
summer  evening  closed  over  the  belligerent  camps.  The 
Williamites  retnmed  to  Duleek;  and  eternal  shadows 
clouded  over  the  destinies  of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts — a 
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race  admired  more  from  sympathy  with  their  miseries,  thau 
IromL  admiration  of  their  virtues. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne.  England 
obtained  thereby  a  new  governor  and  a  national  debt ;  Ire- 
land fresh  oppression  and  an  iutensification  of  religious  and 
political  animosity,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 

James  contrived  to  be  first  in  the  retreat  which  he  had 
anticipated,  and  for  which  he  had  so  careftdly  prepared. 
He  arrived  in  Dublin  in  the  evening,  and  insidted  lady 
Tyrconnel  by  a  rude  remark  about  the  fleetness  of  her 
husband's  countrymen  in  running  away  from  the  battle; 
to  which  she  retorted,  with  equal  wit  and  truth,  that  his 
msgesty  had  set  them  the  example.  He  left  Dublin  the 
next  morning,  having  first  insulted  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  by  throwing  the  blame  of  the  defeat  on  the 
brave  men  who  had  risked  everything  in  his  cause.  Hav- 
ing carefdlly  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  leaving  two 
troops  of  horse  at  Bray  to  defend  the  bridge,  should  the 
enemy  come  up,  he  hastened  towards  Duncannon,  where 
he  arrived  at  sunrise.  Here  he  embarked  in  a  small  French 
vessel  for  Einsale,  and  from  thence  he  sailed  to  France, 
and  was  himself  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  his  defeat.  The 
command  in  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  Tjrrconnel,  who  gave 
orders  that  the  Irish  soldiery  should  march  at  once  to 
Limerick,  each  under  the  command  of  his  own  officer. 
William  entered  Dublin  on  Sunday,  July  7th.  He  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  Protestants,  who  were 
now  relieved  from'  all  fear  lest  the  Catholics  should  iuflict 
on  them  the  sufierings  they  had  so  remorsely  inflicted  on 
the  Catholics.  Drogheda,  Kilkenny,  Duncannon,  and  Water- 
ford  capitulated  to  the  victorious  army,  the  garrisons 
marcliing  to  Limerick,  towards  which  place  WiUiam  now 
directed  his  course.  Douglas  was  sent  to  besiege  Athlone  j 
but  the  governor,  colonel  Grace,  made  such  brave  resis- 
tance there  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  and  join 
William  near  Limerick. 

Section  IH.     The  Siege  of  IdmericJc. 

The  French  officers,  who  had  long  since  seen  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  conflict,  determined  to  leave  the  country. 
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Lauzan,  after  having  snryeyed  limerick,  and  declared  that 
it  miglit  be  taken  with  'roasted  apples,'  ordered  all  the 
French  troops  to  Galway,  where  they  conld  await  an  op- 
portunity to  embark  for  France.  But  the  brave  defenders 
of  the  devoted  city  were  not  deterred.  The  governor  con- 
sulted with  Sarsfield,  Tyrconnel,  and  the  other  officers ; 
and  the  result  was  a  message  to  William,  in  reply  to  bis 
demand  for  a  surrender,  to  the  effect,  that  they  hoped  to 
merit  his  good  opinion  better  by  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 
fortress,  which  had  been  committed  to  them  by  their 
master,  than  by  a  shameful  capitulation.  By  a  sHl^llj 
executed  and  rapid  march,  Sarsfield  contrived  to  intercept 
William's  artillery  on  the  Keeper  Mountains,  and  after 
killing  the  escort,  bursting  the  guns,  and  blowing  up  the 
an;munition,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Limerick.  His 
success  animated  the  besieged,  and  infuriated  the  besiegers. 
But  the  walls  of  Limerick  were  not  as  stout  as  the  brave 
hearts  of  its  defenders.  William  sent  for  more  artillery 
to  Waterford;  and  it  was  found  that  two  of  the  guns 
which  Sarsfield  had  attempted  to  destroy  were  still  avail- 
able. 

The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  17th  of  August.  On 
the  20th,  the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  sortie,  and  retarded 
the  enemy's  progress ;  but  on  the  24th  the  batteries  were 
completed,  and  a  murderous  fire  of  red-hot  shot  and  shells 
was  poured  into  the  devoted  city.  The  trenches  were 
carried  within  a  few  feet  of  the  palisades,  on  the  27th ;  and 
a  breach  having  been  made  in  the  wall  near  St.  John's 
Ghite,  William  ordered  the  assault  to  commence.  The  storm- 
ing party  were  supported  by  ten  thousand  men.  For  three 
hours  a  deadly  struggle  was  maintained.  The  result  seemed 
doubtful,  so  determined  was  the  bravery  evinced  on  each 
side.  Boisseleau,  the  governor,  had  not  been  nnprepared,  al- 
though he  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  had  opened  a  mur- 
derous cross-fire  on  the  assailants  when  first  they  attempted 
the  storm.  The  Brandenburg  regiment  had  gained  the 
Black  Battery,  when  the  Irish  sprung  a  mine,  and  men, 
faggots,  and  stones  were  blown  up  in  a  moment.  A  council 
of  war  was  held ;  William,  whose  temper  was  not  the  most 
amiable  at  any  time,  was  xmusually  morose.    He  had  lost 
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tTfo  thoasaud  men  between  the  killed  and  the  wonnded, 
and  he  had  not  taken  the  city,  which  a  French  general  had 
pronounced  attainable  with  *  roasted  apples.'  On  Sunday, 
August  31,  the  siege  was  raised.  William  returned  to 
England,  where  his  presence  was  imperatively  demanded. 
The  military  command  was  confided  to  the  Count  de  Solmes, 
who  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  De  Ginkell;  the  civil 
goYemment  was  intrusted  to  lord  Sidney,  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Coningsby, 

Tyrconnel  returned  to  Ireland  in  January,  with  a  small 
supply  of  money  and  some  provisions,  notwithstanding  the 
plots  laid  for  him  by  Luttrell  and  Purcell.  He  brought  a 
patent  from  James,  creating  Sarsfield  earl  of  Lucan.  A 
French  fleet  arrived  in  May,  with  a  small  supply  of  pro- 
visions, dothing,  and  ammunition.  It  had  nei^er  men  nor 
money;  but  it  brought  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  fair  equiva- 
lent, in  the  person  of  St.  Ruth,  a  distinguished  French  officer, 
who  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  Irish  army.  -  In 
the  meantime  Ginkell  was  organising  the  most  effective 
force  ever  seen  in  Ireland  i  neither  men  nor  money  were 
spared  by  the  English  Parliament.  And  this  was  the  army 
which  the  impoverished  and  ill-provisioned  troops  of  the 
royalists  were  doomed  to  encounter. 

Hostilities  commenced  on  June  7,  with  the  siege  of  Bally, 
more  castle,  in  Westmeath.  The  governor  surrendered, 
and  Athlone  was  next  attacked.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  river  Shannon.  Its  position  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, to  comprehend  the  heroic  bravery  with  which  it  was 
defended.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  Athlone  was  one  of 
the  towns  which  the  English  of  the  Pale  had  fortified  at 
the  very  commencement  of  their  invasion  of  Ireland.  That 
portion  of  the  city  which  lay  on  the  Leinster  or  Pale  side 
of  the  river  had  never  been  strongly  fortified,  and  a  breach 
was  made  at  once  in  the  wall.  G^keU  assaulted  it  with 
four  thousand  men,  and  the  defenders  at  once  withdrew  to 
the  other  side ;  but  they  held  the  bridge  with  heroic  bravery, 
until  they  had  broken  down  two  of  the  arches,  and  placed 
the  broad  and  rapid  Shannon  between  themselves  and  their 
enemies.  St.  Ruth  had  arrived  in  the  meantime,  and  posted 
his  army,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  thousand  horse  and 
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foot,  at  the  Irisli  side  of  the  river.  The  English  had  now 
raised  the  works  so  high  on  their  side,  that  they  were  able 
to  keep  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  town.  According  to 
their  own  historian,  Story,  they  threw  in  twelve  thousand 
eannon  balls  and  six  hundred  bombs,  and  the  siege  cost 
them  *  nigh  ^ftj  tons  of  powder.'  The  walls  opposite  to 
the  batteries  were  soon  broken  down,  and  the  town  itself 
reduced  to  ruins.  The  besiegers  next  attempted  to  crosg 
in  a  bridge  of  boats,  but  the  defenders  turned  their  few 
field-pieces  on  them.  They  then  tried  to  mend  the  broken 
bridge ;  huge  beams  were  flung  across,  and  they  had  every 
hope  of  success.  But  they  knew  not  yet  what  Irish  valour 
could  dare.  Eight  or  ten  devoted  men  dashed  into  the 
water,  and  tore  down  the  planks,  under  a  galling  fire  ;  and, 
as  they  fell  dead  or  dying  into  the  river,  others  rushed  to 
take  the  places  of  their  fallen  comrades,  and  to  complete 
the  work. 

St.  Buth  now  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  an 
assault,  and  desired  the  ramparts  on  the  Connaught  side  of 
the  town  to  be  levelled,  that  a  whole  battalion  might  enter 
abreast  to  relieve  the  garrison  when  it  was  assailed.  But 
the  governor,  D'Usson,  opposed  the  plan,  and  neglected 
the  order.  All  was  now  confusion  in  the  camp.  There 
never  had  been  any  real  head  to  the  royalist  party  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  to  ensure  victory  in  battle,  or  success  in  any 
important  enterprise  where  multitudes  are  concerned,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  all  should  act  with  union  of  pur- 
pose. Such  union,  where  there  are  many  men,  and,  con- 
sequently, many  minds,  can  be  attained  only  by  the  most 
absolute  submission  to  one  leader ;  and  tiiis  leader,  to  obtain 
submission,  should  be  either  a  lawfully  constituted  authority, 
or,  in  cases  of  emergency,  one  of  those  master-spirits  to 
whom  men  bow  with  unquestioning  submission,  because  of 
the  majesty  of  intellect  within  them.  There  were  brave 
men  and  true  men  in  that  camp  at  Athlone,  but  there  was 
not  one  who  possessed-  these  essential  requisites. 

According  to  the  Williamite  historian,  Ginkell  was  in- 
formed by  traitors  of  what  was  passing,  and  that  the  de- 
fences on  the  river  side  were  guarded  by  two  of  the  *  most 
indifferent  Irish  regiments.'    He  immediately  chose  two 
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thousand  men  for  the  assault,  distributed  a  gratuity  of 
guineas  amongst  them,  and,  at  a  signal  from  the  church 
bell,  at  six  in  the  evening,  on  June  30,  the  assault  was  made, 
and  carried  with  such  rapidity,  that  St.  Ruth,  who  was  with 
the  cavalry  at  a  distance,  was  not  aware  of  what  had  hap- 
pened until  all  was  over.  St.  Biuth  at  once  removed  his  army 
to  BaUinasloe,  twelve  miles  from  his  former  post,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Aughrim.  The  outcry  against  Tyrconnel  be- 
came so  general  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  camp. 

St.  Ruth's  ground  was  well  chosen.  He  had  placed  his 
men  upon  an  eminence,  and  each  wing  was  protected  by 
a  morass  or  bog.  The  Williamites  came  up  on  Sunday, 
July  11th,  while  the  Irish  were  hearing  mass.  In  this 
instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  numerical  force  of  each  army.  The  historians 
on  either  side  were  naturally  anxious  to  magnify  the 
numbers  of  their  opponents,  and  to  lessen  their  own.  It  is 
at  least  certain,  that  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  Irish 
were  miserably  deficient  in  all  the  appliances  of  the  art  of 
war,  while  the  English  were  admirably  supplied.  The 
most  probable  estimate  of  the  Irish  force  appears  to  be 
fifteen  thousand  horse  and  foot ;  and  of  the  English,  twenty 
thousand.  Ginkell  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  as  soon  as  his 
guns  were  planted.  Some  trifling  skirmishes  followed.  A 
council  of  war  was  held,  and  the  deliberation  lasted  until 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  a  general 
engagement  was  decided  on.  A  cannonade  had  been  kept 
up  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  English  had  immensely  the 
advantage,  Pt.  Ruth's  excellently  chosen  position  being 
almost  useless  for  want  of  sufl&cient  artillery.  At  half-past 
six  GinkeU  ordered  an  advance  on  the  Irish  right  centre, 
having  previously  ascertained  that  the  bog  was  passable. 
The  defenders,  after  discharging  their  fire,  gradually  drew 
the  Williamites  after  them  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
retreat,  until  they  had  them  ^e  to  face  with  their  main 
line.  Then  the  Irish  cavalry  charged  with  irresistible 
valour,  and  the  English  were  thrown  into  total  disorder. 
St.  Ruth,  proud  of  the  success  of  his  strategies  and  the 
valour  of  his  men,  exclaimed,  '  Le  jour  est  a  nous,  mes 
enfans ! '    But  St.  Ruth's  weak  point  was  his  left  wing,  and 
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this  was  at  once  perceived  and  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Dutch  general  Some  of  his  infantry  made  good  their 
passage  across  the  morass,  which  St.  Buth  had  supposed 
impassable ;  and  the  men,  who  commanded  this  position 
from  a  ruined  castle,  found  that  the  balls  with  which  they 
had  been  served  did  not  suit  their  fire-arms,  so  that  they 
were  unable  to  defend  the  passage.  St.  Ruth  at  once  per- 
ceived his  error.  He  hastened  to  support  them  with  a 
brigade  of  horse ;  but  even  as  he  exclaimed,  '  They  are 
beaten ;  let  us  beat  them  to  the  purpose,'  a  cannon-ball 
carried  off  his  head,  and  all  was  lost.  Another  death, 
which  occurred  almost  immediately  after,  completed  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Irish.  The  infiintry  had  been  attended 
and  encouraged  by  Dr.  Aloysius  Stafford,  chaplain  to  the 
forces ;  but  when  *  death  interrupted  his  glorious  career,' 
they  were  panic-stmck ;  and  three  hours  afber  the  death  of 
the  general  and  the  priest,  there  was  not  a  man  of  the  Irish 
army  lefb  upon  the  field.  But  the  real  cause  of  the  failure 
was  the  fatal  misunderstanding  which  existed  between  the 
leaders.  Sarsfield,  who  was  thoroughly  able  to  have  taken 
St.  Ruth's  position,  and  to  have  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
the  day,  had  been  placed  in  the  rear  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter,  and  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  plan  of  battle. 
He  was  now  obliged  to  withdraw  without  striking  a  single 
blow.  The  cavalry  retreated  along  the  high  road  to  Lough- 
rea ;  the  infantry  fled  to  a  bog, .  where  numbers  were 
massacred,  unarmed  and  in  cold  blood. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  immense,  and  can  never  be 
exactly  estimated.  Harris  says  that  *had  not  St.  Ruth 
been  taken  off,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  what  the 
consequences  of  this  day  would  have  been.'  Many  of 
the  dead  remaiued  unburied,  and  their  bones  were  left  to 
bleach  in  the  storms  of  winter  and  the  sun  of  summer. 
There  was  one  exception  to  the  general  neglect.  An 
Irish  officer,  who  had  been  slain,  was  followed  by  his  faith- 
ful dog.  The  poor  animal  lay  beside  his  master's  body  day 
and  night ;  and  though  he  fed  upon  other  corpses  with  the 
rest  of  the  dogs,  he  would  not  permit  them  to  touch  the 
treasured  remains.  He  continued  his  watch  until  January, 
when  he  flew  at  a  soldier,  who  he  feared  was  about  to 
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remove  tlie  bones,  wMch  were  all  that  remained  to  him  of 
the  being  by  whom  he  had  been  careBsed  and  fed,  The 
soldier  in  his  fright  nnslong  his  piece  and  fired,  and  the 
faithfnl  wolf-dog  laid  himself  down  and  died  by  his  charge. 

Ginkell  laid  siege  to  Gtslway  a  week  after  the  battle  of 
Anghrim.  The  inhabitants  relied  principally  upon  the 
arriyal  of  Balldearg  O'Donnell  for  their  defence ;  but,  as 
he  did  not  appear  in  time,  they  capitulated  on  favourable 
terms,  and  the  Dutch  general  marched  to  Limerick. 

Tyrconnel  died  at  Limerick,  of  apoplexy,  while  he  was 
preparing  to  put  the  city  into  a  state  of  defence.  He  was 
a  faithful  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  royal  cause,  and  de-  ' 
Yoted  to  the  Lish  nation,  His  loyalty  has  induced  one  party 
to  blacken  his  character;  his  haughiy  and  unconciliatory 
manner  prevented  his  good  qualities  from  being  fully 
appreciated  by  the  other. 

The  real  command  now  devolved  on  M.  d'Usson,  the 
governor  of  Limerick.  Active  preparations  for  the  siege 
were  made  on  both  sides.  Ginkell  contrived  to  communi- 
cate with  Henry  Luttrell,  whose  perfidy  was  discovered,  and 
who  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  imprisoned.  Sixty  cannon 
and  nineteen  mortars  were  planted  against  the  devoted  city, 
and  on  the  80th  the  bombardment  commenced.  The  Lish 
horse  had  been  quartered  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon ; 
but,  through  the  treachery  or  indifference  of  brigadier 
Clifford,  who  had  been  posted,  with  a  strong  body  of  dra- 
goons' to  prevent  such  an  attempt,  iG^inkell  was  enabled  to 
throw  across  a  pontoon-bridge,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  sent  over  a  large  detachment  of  horse  and  foot, 
which  effectually  cut  off  communication  between  the  citi- 
zens and  their  camp.  On  the  22nd  he  made  a  feint  of 
raising  the  siege,  but  his  real  object  was  to  lull  suspicion, 
while  he  attacked  the  works  at  the  Clare  end  of  Thomond- 
bridge.  The  position  was  bravely  defended  by  colonel 
Lacy,  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  overpowering  numbers ; 
and  the  town-major,  fearing  that  the  enemy  would  enter 
in  the  melee  with  the  Irish,  drew  up  the  bridge.  The  En- 
glish gave  no  quarter,  and,  according  to  their  own  account, 
six  hundred  men  were  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  This  was 
the  last  engagement.     Sarsfield  recommended  a  surrender. 
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Resistance  was  equally  hopeless  and  useless ;  it  conld  only 
end  in  a  fearfhl  sacrifice  of  life  on  both  sides.  A  parley 
took  place  on  the  23rd,  and  on  the  24th  a  three  days'  tmee 
was  arranged.  Hostages  were  exchanged,  and  a  friendly 
intercourse  was  established.  On  October  3,  1691,  the 
treaiy  was  signed.  The  large  stone  is  still  shown  which 
was  used  as  a  table  on  the  occasion.  What  that  treaty 
contained,  and  how  it  was  violated,  are  matters  which  de- 
mand a  careM  and  impartial  consideration. 

St.  John's  Gbrte  and  the  Irish  outworks  were  surrendered 
to  the  English ;  the  English  town  was  left  for  the  Irish 
troops  to  occupy  until  their  departure  for  France.  The 
men  were  to  have  their  choice  whether  they  would  serve 
under  "William  III.  or  under  the  French,  A  few  days  after 
they  were  mustered  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon,  to 
declare  which  alternative  they  preferred.  An  Ulster  bat- 
talion, and  a  few  men  in  each  regiment,  in  all  about  one 
thousand,  Entered  the  service  of  government ;  two  thou- 
sand received  passes  to  return  home;  eleven  thousand, 
with  all  the  cavalry,  volunteered  for  France,  and  embarked 
for  that  country  in  different  detachments,  under  their  re- 
spective officers.  They  were  warmly  received  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption ;  and  all  Irish  catiiolics  going  to  France 
were  granted  the  privileges  of  French  citizens,  without  the 
formaliiy  of  naturalisation.  And  thus  was  formed  the 
famous  '  Irish  brigade,'  which  obtained  an  European  repu- 
tation. As  Macaulay  has  well  observed,  '  there  were  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  of  great  ability,  energy,  and  ambition; 
but  they  were  to  be  found  everywhere  except  in  Ireland^  at 
Versailles,  and  at  Saint  Ildefonso,  in  the  armies  of  Fre- 
deric, and  in  the  armies  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  exile  became 
a  marshal  of  France ;  another  became  prime  minister  of 
Spain.  K  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land  he  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all  the  worthless  squireens 
who  had  signed  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation. 
In  his  palace  at  Madrid  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  as- 
siduously courted  by  the  ambassador  of  George  the  Second, 
and  of  bidding  defiance  in  high  terms  to  the  ambassador  of 
George  the  Third.  Scattered  over  all  Europe  were  to  be 
found  brave  Irish  generals,  dexterous  Irish  diplomatists. 
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Irish  counts,  Irish  barons,  Irish  Imights  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Leopold,  of  the  White  Eagle,  and  the  Golden  ileece^ 
who,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  house  of  bondage^  could 
not  have  been  ensigns  of  marching  regiments  or  &eemeii  of 
petty  corporations,' 

'  Section  IV.     The  Treaty  of  Limerick. 

i  This  treaty  was  signed  on  October  3,  1691,     It  was 

signed  with  every  ceremony  and  circumstance  which  could 
be  supposed  necessary  to  give  it  force  and  permanence.  It 
was  the  issue  of  a  war  for  supremacy  of  opinion,  religious 
rather  than  poHtical,  yet  to  a  certain  degree  politicals 
There  were  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  treaty 
which,  if  possible,  enhanced  the  sacredness  with  which  it 
should  have  been  observed.  First,  in  making  a  clean  copy 
from  the  original  draught,  two  Hues  were  omitted  byuegU- 
gence,  and  the  error  was  not  discovered  until  a  few  days 
afber  the  contract  was  signed,  and  \hQ  first  garrison  given 
np ;  but  when  the  error  was  discovered,  the  Irish  army  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  other  garrisons  until  the  omitted 
lines  were  inserted.  Two  days  after,  a  French  fleet  ap- 
peared at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  with  ample  supplies  of 
men  and  ammnnition.  Some  of  the  Irish  officers  suggested 
an  immediate  breach  of  the  treaty,  but  Sarsfleld  indignantly 
reused  to  comply  with  such  dishonourable  suggestions. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  ran  thus: — 'Articles  of 
the  Treaty,  signed  under  seal  by  Sir  Charles  Porter  and 
Thomas  Coningby,  Esq.,  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  his 
excellency  baron  de  Grinkell,  lieutenant-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  army.  On  the  other  part  by 
the  right  honourable  Patrick  Sarsfield,  earl  of  Lucan,  Piercy 
viscount  Gralway,  colonel  Nicholas  Purcellj  colonel  Nicholas 
Cusack,  Sir  Toby  Butler,  colonel  Garret  Dillon,  and  colonel 
John  Brown. 

*  Article  I.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land shall  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  rehgion  and  all  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  laws  of  Ireland,  such  as  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  and  their  majesties,  as 
soon  as  affairs  will  permit,  shall  convene  the  parhament  of 
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that  kingdom,  when  they  shall  endeavonr  to  procure  for  tho 
Boman  Catholics  the  greatest  security  for,  and  in,  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.' 

This  was  the  whole  of  the  first  and  most  important 
article.  It  was  in  fact  the  one  object  for  which  the  Xrish 
lords  and  officers  had  fonght,  and  they  conld  not  have  sup- 
posed that  articles  so  plainly  made  and  ratified  would  be 
so  ruthlessly  broken  and  disiregarded. 

Article  11.  guaranteed  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who 
had  served  king  James,  on  taking  the  oath  of  aUegiance,  as 
prescribed  in  Article  IX.,  as  follows : — *  I,  A,  B.,  do  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  fjuthful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  their  majesties  king  William  and  queen  Maiy ; 
so  help  me  God,' 

Articles  III.,  IV".,  V.,  and  VI.  extended  the  provisions  of 
Articles  I.  and  11.  to  merchants  and  other  classes  of  men. 
Article  VII.  permits  every  nobleman  and  gentleman  com- 
prised in  the  said  articles  to  carry  side-arms,  and  to  keep  a 
gun  in  his  house.  Article  VIII,  gives  the  right  of  remov- 
ing goods  and  chattels  without  search.  Article  IX.  is  as 
follows: — *The  oath  to  be  administered  to  such  Boman 
Catholics  as  submit  to  their  majesties'  government  shall  be 
the  oath  aforesaid,  and  no  other.' 

Article  X.  guarantees  that  '  no  person  or  persons  who 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  break  these  articles,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  thereby  cause  any  other  person  or  persons  to 
forfeit  or  lose  the  benefit  of  them.'  Articles  XI.  and  XII. 
relate  to  the  ratification  of  the  articles  within  ^  eight  months 
or  sooner.'  Article  XIII.  refers  to  the  debts  of  colonel 
John  Brown,  commissary  of  the  Irish  army,  to  several 
Protestants,  and  arranges  for  their  satisfaction. 

Tho  military  articles  provide  for  the  honourable  exile  of 
those  who  wished  to  leave  the  country,  for  the  reception 
into  the  king's  army  of  those  whose  wished  to  remain,  and 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Tho  peroration  of  the  civil 
articles  is  worded  thus  :  *  And  as  the  said  city  of  Limerick 
has  been  in  consequence  of  the  above-named  articles  sur- 
rendered to  us,  we  make  known  to  all  that  we  confirm  and 
ratify,'  &c.,  &c. 

On  the  24th  of  February  following,  royal  letters  patent 
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oonfbnnatory  of  the  treaty  were  issued  from  Westminster  in 
the  name  of  the  king  and  queen,  whereby  they  declared 
that  *  we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same,  and  every  clause, 
matter,  and  thing  therein  contained ;  and  as  to  such  parts 
thereof  for  which  an  act  of  Parliament  shall  be  found  to  be 
necessary,  we  shall  recommend  the  same  to  be  made  good 
by  Parliament,  and  shall  give  our  royal  assent  to  any  bill 
or  bills  that  shall  be  passed  by  our  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose.  And  whereas  it  appears  unto  us  that 
it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  to  the  said  articles  that 
after  the  words  "  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  Mayo,  or 
any  of  them,"  in  the  second  of  the  said  articles,  the 
words  following,  viz.  ''And  all  such  as  are  under  their 
protection  in  the  said  counties,"  should  be  inserted  and  be 
part  of  the  said  articles,  which  words  having  been  casually 
omitted  by  the  writer,  the  omission  was  not  discovered 
;nntil  after  the  articles  were  signed,  but  was  taken  notice  of 
before  the  second  town  was  surrendered,  and  that  our  said 
justices  and  generals,  or  one  of  them,  did  promise  that  the 
said  clause  should  be  made  good,  it  being  within  the  inten- 
tion of  the  capitulation,  and  inserted  in  the  foul  draft 
thereof:  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby 
ratify  and  confirm  the  said  omitted  words,  viz.  ''  And  aJl 
such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the  said  counties," 
hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordaining  and 
declaring  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  therein 
concerned  shall  and  may  have,  receive,  and  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit thereof,  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  if  the  said 
words  had  been  inserted  in  their  proper  place  in  the  said 
Becond  article,  any  omission,  defect,  or  mistake  in  the  said 
second  article  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  Provided 
always,  and  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these  our  letters 
patent  shall  be  enrolled  in  our  court  of  chancery,  in  our 
said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  within  the  space  of  one  year  next 
ensuing.' 

How  soon  a  violation  of  the  treaty  was  suggested  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that,  the  Sunday  following  the  return  of 
the  lords  justices  from  Limerick,  Dopping,  bishop  of  Meath, 
preached  before  {hem  at  Christ's  church,  on  the  crime  of 
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keeping  £utli  with  Papists.  The  grand  jnry  of  Cork,  urged 
on  bj  Cox,  the  recorder  of  Einsale,  one  of  the  historians 
of  those  times,  returned  in  their  inquest  that  the  restoration 
of  the  earl  of  Clancarty's  estates  '  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  Protestant  interest.' 

Two  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  departure  of 
the  Irish  troops,  when  HaJrris,  an  English  historian,  was 
obliged  to  write  thus  of  the  open  violation  of  the  articleB : 
'  The  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  and  other  magistrates,  pre- 
suming on  their  power  in  the  country,  dispossessed  several  of 
their  majesties'  Catholic  subjects,  not  only  of  their  goods  and 
chattels,  but  also  of  their  lands  and  tenements,  to  the  great 
reproach  of  their  majesties'  government.'  These  complaints 
were  so  general,  that  the  lords  justices  were  at  last  obliged 
to  issue  a  proclamation  on  the  subject  (November  19, 1691), 
in  which  they  state  that  they  had  'received  complaints 
from  aU  parts  of  Ireland  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Irish 
who  had  submitted;  and  that  they  [the  Irish]  were  so 
extremely  terrified  with  apprehensions  of  the  continuance 
of  that  usage,  that  some  of  those  who  had  quitted  the  Irish 
army  and  went  home,  with  the  resolution  not  to  go  to 
Prance,  were  then  come  back  again,  and  pressed  earnestly 
to  go  thither,  rather  than  stay  in  Ireland,  where,  contrary 
to  the  public  &ith,  as  well  as  law  and  justice,  they  were 
robbed  in  their  persons  and  abused  in  their  substance.^ 
This  was  an  official  document,  and  it  emanated  from  the 
last  persons  who  were  likely  to  listen  to  such  complaints 
or  relieve  them,  if  they  coxdd  possibly  have  been  denied. 

The  men  who  had  hoped  for  confiscations  that  they  might 
share  the  plunder,  now  began  to  clamour  loudly.  It  was 
necessary  to  get  up  a  popular  cry  against  Papists,  as  the 
surest  means  of  attaining  their  end.  Individuals  who  had 
as  little  personal  hatred  to  the  pope  as  they  had  to  the 
Grand  Turk,  and  as  little  real  knowledge  of  the  CathoHc 
Faith  as  of  Mahometanism,  uttered  wild  cries  of  'No 
Popery!'  and  'No  Surrender!'  and  William  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  faction  who  had  set  him  on  the  throne. 

The  n0xt  and  grossest  violation  of  the  treaty  occurred 
in  the  Parliament  convened  in  1692.  A  few  Catholic  peers 
and  a  very  few  Catholic  commoners  took  their  seats.     One 
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of  the  first  acts  of  the  victorious  majority  was  to  frame  an 
oath  in  direct  contravention  to  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
ninth  civil  article  of  the  treaty,  to  be  taken  by  members  of 
both  houses.  This  oath  solemnly  and  explicitly  denied 
'that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  there  is  any  tran- 
snbstantiation  of  the  elements ;'  and  as  solemnly  affirmed 
'  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any 
other  saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  they  are  now 
used  in  the  church  of  Borne,  are  damnable  and  idolatrous.' 
The  Catholic  peers  and  commoners  could  not  take  any  such 
oath,  and  retired  from  the  house.  Thus  the  Irish  Parlia« 
ment  consisted  of  members  exclusively  Protestant  until  its 
extinction  in  1800.  This  was  an  open  and  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  more  violations  were  in  preparation. 

On  October  28,  1692,  the  Parliament  in  Dublin  rejected 
a  bill  which  had  been  sent  from  England,  containing  re- 
strictions  on  certain  duties,  solely  to  proclaim  their  inde- 
pendence.  A  few  days  after  they  were  taught  a  lesson  of 
obedience.  Lord  Sidney  came  down  to  the  house  unex- 
pectedly, and  prorogued  Parliament,  with  a  severe  rebuke, 
ordering  the  clerk  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commons  on  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords. 
The  hopes  of  the  English  were  raised,  and  the  Parliament 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  Limerick  articles,  with 
torrents  of  complaints  against  the  Irish  in  general,  and  the 
Irish  GathoHcs  in  particular.  William  received  their  re- 
monstrance coolly,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
time.  In  1696  lord  Capel  was  appointed  viceroy.  He  at 
once  summoned  a  Parliament,  which  sat  for  several  sessions, 
and  in  which  some  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  were 
enacted.  Aa  the  generaliiy  even  of  educated  persons,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  what  these 
laws  really  were,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  their 
enactments,  premising  first,  that  seven  lay  peers  and  seven 
Protestant  bishops  had  the  honorable  humaniiy  to  sign  a 
protest  against  them. 

(1)  The  Catholic  peers  were  deprived  of  their  right  to 
sit  in  Parliament.  (2)  Catholic  gentlemen  were  forbidden 
to  be  elected  as  members  of  Parliament.  (3)  It  denied  all 
Catholics  the  Hberty  of  voting,  and  it  excluded  them  from 
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all  offices  of  tnist,  and  indeed  &om  all  remunerative  enoL- 
ployment,  however  insignificant.'  (4)  They  were  fined  60Z. 
a-month  for  absence  from  the  Protestant  form  of  worship. 
(5)  They  were  forbidden  to  travel  five  miles  from  their 
honses,  to  keep  arms,  to  maintain  snits  at  law,  or  to  be 
guardians  or  executors.  (6)  Any  fonr  justices  of  the  peace 
conld,  without  further  trial,  banish  any  man  for  life  if  he 
refused  to  attend  the  Protestant  service.  (7)  Any  two 
justices  of  the  peace  could  call  any  man  over  sixteen  before 
them,  and  if  he  refused  to  abjure  the  Catholic  religion,  they 
could  bestow  his  property  on  the  next  of  kin.  (8)  No 
Catholic  could  employ  a  Catholic  schoolmaster  to  educate 
his  children ;  and  if  he  sent  his  child  abroad  for  education, 
he  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  lOOZ.,  and  the  child  could  not  in- 
herit any  property  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  (9)  Any 
CathoHo  priest  who  came  to  the  country  should  be  hanged. 
(10)  Any  Protestant  suspecting  any  other  Protestant  of 
holding  property^  in  trust  for  any  Catholic,  might  file  a 
bill  against  the  suspected  trustee,  and  take  the  estate  or 
property  from  him.  (11)  Any  Protestant  seeing  a  Catholic 
tenant-at-will  on  a  farm,  which,  in  his  opinion  yielded  one- 
third  more  than  the  yearly  rent,  might  enter  on  that  &rm, 
and,  by  simply  swearing  to  the  &ct,  take  possession.  (12) 
Any  Protestant  might  take  away  the  horse  of  a  Catholic, 
no  matter  how  valuable,  by  simply  paying  him  61,  (13) 
Horses  and  wagons  belonging  to  Catholics,  were  in  all  cases 
to  be  seized  for  the  use  of  the  militia.  (14)  Any  Catholic 
gentleman's  child  who  became  a  Protestant,  could  at  once 
take  possession  of  his  father's  property. 

»  A  petition  was  sent  in  to  Parliament  by  the  Protestant  porters  of 
Dublin,  complaining  of  Darby  Eyan  for  employing  Catholic  porters. 
The  petition  was  respectfully  received,  and  referred  to  a  *  committee  of 
grievances.' — Com,  Jour.  toI.  ii.  f  699.  Snch  an  instance,  and  it  is  only 
one  of  many,  is  the  best  indication  of  the  motive  for  enacting  the  penal 
laws,  and  the  cruelty  of  them. 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Catholics  were  in  a 
majority  of  at'least  five  to  one  over  Protestants.  Hence  intermarriagrs 
took  place,  and  circumstances  occurred,  in  which  Protestants  found  it 
their  interest  to  hold  property  for  Catholics,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
seized  by  others.  A  gentleman,  of  considerable  property  in  the  county 
Kerry,  informed  me  that  his  property  was  held  in  this  way  for  several 
generations. 
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One  of  the  articles  of  the  Violated  treaty  expressly  pro* 
Tided  that  the  poor  CathoHos  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
their  trade.  An  act  to  prevent  the  fnrther  growth  of  popeiy 
was  passed  afterwards,  which  made  it  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  imprisonment  for  any  Catholic  to  exercise  a  trade  in 
Limerick  and  Galway,  except  seamen,  fishermen,  and  day 
labourers,  and  even  of  those  only  tweniy  were  allowed  in 
each  town,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  special  license. 
Thus  a  twofold  hatred  of  English  rule — apolitical  and  reH« 
gious — ^was  kept  in  active  existence,  and  the  people,  not 
allowed  to  exercise  a  trade,  naturally  drifted  into  habits  of 
indolence  and  indifference,  having  ceased  to  hope  for  any 
amelioration  of  their  condition. 

Having  recorded  all  these  evil  deeds  of  the  past^  we  may 
remember  with  satisfaction,  not  only  that  they  are  past,  but 
that  they  have  been  condemned,  if  not  by  the  immediate 
actors,  at  least  by  their  descendants.  A  man  is  no  longer 
prohibited  from  exercising  an  honest  calling  because  his 
religious  views  differ  from  those  of  his  master ;  parents  are 
no  longer  denied  the  privilege  of  educating  their  children 
in  their  own  creed,  and  such  a  violation  of  honour  and 
principle  as  that  which  occurred  in  connection  wil^  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  can  never  i^ain  occur  to  mar  the  har- 
mony of  the  nation. 

The  Parliament  which  sat  in  Dublin  was  qxdte  willing 
to  put  down  Popery  and  to  take  the  property  of  Catho- 
lics, although  it  was  not  so  willing  to  submit  to  English 
rule  in  other  matters.  Li  1698  Mr.  Molyneuz,  one  of 
the  members  for  the  university  of  Dublin,  published  a 
work,  entitled,  'The  Case  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  England  stated.'  But  Mr.  Moly- 
neux's  book  was  condemned  by  the  English  Parliament; 
and  afber  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  the  Irish  members 
succumbed.  The  next  act  of  the  English  Parliament  was 
to  suppress  the  woollen  trade  in  Ireland.  In  1698  they 
passed  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  the  exportation  of 
wool  and  of  wooUen  manufactures  from  Ireland,  'under 
the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  ship,  and  a  penally  of  5002. 
for  every  such  offence.'  The  penal  laws  had  made  it 
'  an  offence  'for  a  man  to  practise   his  religion  or  to 
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educate  his  children  either  in  Ireland  or  abroad;  the 
trade  laws  made  it  'an  o£fence'  for  a  man  to  earn  his 
bread  in  an  honest  calling.  The  lower  class  of  Protes- 
tants were  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  destmction  of 
the  woollen  trade  ;  it  had  been  carried  on  by  them  ahnost 
exclnsivelj ;  and  it  is  said  that  forty  thousand  persons  were 
reduced  to  utter  destitution  by  this  one  enactment.  In 
addition  to  this,  navigation  laws  were  passed,  which  pro- 
hibited Irish  merchants  from  trading  beyond  seas  in  any 
ships  except  those  which  were  built  in  England.  The  em- 
bargo laws  followed,  of  which  tweniy-two  were  passed  at 
different  periods  during  forty  years.  Thpy  forbade  Irish 
merchants,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  to  trade  with 
any  foreign  nation,  or  with  any  British  colony,  direct — ^to 
export  or  import  any  article,  except  to  or  from  British 
merchants  resident  in  England.  Ireland,  however,  was 
allowed  one  consolation,  and  this  was  the  permission  to 
import  mm  duty  free.  Probably  none  of  the  honour- 
able members  who  voted  such  laws  had  the  deliberate  in* 
tention  of  making  the  Irish  a  nation  of  beggars  and 
drunkards ;  but  if  the  Irish  did  not  become  such,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  fault  of  those  who  legislated  for  their 
own  benefit,  and,  as  £sir  as  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  for 
her  ruin,  politically  and  socially. 

William  had  exercised  his  royal  prerogative  by  disposing, 
according  to  his  own  inclination,  of  the  estates  forfeited  by 
those  who  had  fought  for  king  James's  cause.  His  favourite, 
Mrs.  Villiers,  obtained  property  worth  26,000Z.  per  annum. 
In  1699  the  English  Parliament  began  to  enquire  into  this 
matter,  and  the  Commons  voted  that  *the  advising  and 
passing  of  the  said  grants  was  highly  reflecting  upon  the 
king's  honour.' 

Sechon  V. 
Petitions  agai/ast  the  Violations  of  the  Treaty. — 8wift*s  Letters. 

Anne  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  in  1702,  and  the 
following  year  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  sent  to  Ireland  as 
lord  lieutenant.  The  house  of  commons  waited  on  him 
with  a  bill  *  to  prevent  the  fiirther  growth  of  Popery.'    A 
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few  members  who  liad  protested  against  this  act  resigned 
their  seats ;  but  others  whose  opinions  coincided  with  those 
of  the  majoriiy,  were  easily  fotmd  to  take  their  places. 
The  queen's  Tory  advisers  objected  to  these  strong  mea- 
sures, and  attempted  to  nullify  them,  by  introducing  the 
clause  known  as  the  'Sacramental  Test,'  which  excludes 
from  public  offices  all  who  refosed  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Established  Church.  As 
dissenters  firom  that  Church  had  great  influence  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  Church  which  had  been  established  by  law 
was  little  short  of  their  hatred  of  the  Church  which  had 
been  suppressed  by  law,  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 
reject  the  bill.  But  they  were  assured  that  they  would  not 
be  required  to  take  the,  test,  and  with  this  assurance  they 
passed  the  act.  It  seems  to  those  who  look  back  on  such 
proceedings,  almost  a  marvel,  how  men,  whose  conscience 
forbade  them  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  certain 
rites,  and  who,  in  many  cases,  certainly  would  have  resigned 
properly,  if  not  life,  sooner  than  act  contrary  to  their  re- 
ligious convictions,  should  have  been  so  blindly  infatuated 
as  to  compel  other  men,  as  &r  as  they  had  power  to  do 
so,  to  violate  their  conscientious  convictions.  The  whole 
history  of  religious  persecutions,  wherever  and  however 
carried  out,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  phases 
of  human  perversity  which  the  philosopher  can  find  to 
study. 

Two  of  the  gentlemen,  Sir  Toby  Butler  and  colonel 
Cnsack,  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  petitioned 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the  bill.  But  appeals  to 
honour  and  to  justice  were  alike  in  vain,  when  addressed  to 
men  who  were  destitute  of  both.  The  petitioners  were 
dismissed  with  the  insulting  remark,  that  if  they  suffered 
from  the  act  it  was  their  own  fault,  since,  if  they  complied 
with  its  requirements,  honours  and  wealth  were  at  their 
command.  But  these  were  men  who  would  not  violate  the 
dictates  of  conscience  for  all  that  the  world  could  bestow 
on  them,  and  of  this  one  would  think  they  had  already 
given  sufficient  proof.  The  bill  was  passed  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice;  and  men  who  would  themselves  have  re** 
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belled  openly  and  violently  if  the  sacramental  test  had  been 
imposed  on  them,  and  who  would  have  talked  loudly  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  blasphemy  of  interfering  with 
anyone's  religions  convictions,  now,  without  a  shadow  of 
hesitation,  imposed  grievous  restrictions  on  others,  for- 
getting that  they  might  be  themselves  in  turn  oppressed 
by  those  who  were  in  power. 

'"TTnew  phase  in  Irish  history  was  brought  about  by  the 
versatile  talents,  and  strong  will  in  their  exercise,  which 
characterised  the  famous  Jonathan  Swifb.  The  quarrels 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  were  at  their  height.  Swifb 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Whig  in  politics  and  a  Tory  in  re- 
ligion.  He  now  began  to  write  as  a  patriot ;  and  in  his 
famous  '  Dfapier's  Letters '  told  the  government  of  the  day 
some  truths  which  were  more  plain  than  palatable.  An 
Englishman  named  Wood  had  obtained  a  patent  under  the 
broad  seal,  in  1723,  for  the  coinage  of  copper  halfpence. 
Even  the  servile  Parliament  were  indignant,  and  protested 
against  a  scheme  which  promised  to  flood  Ireland  with  bad 
coin,  and  thus  to  add  still  more  to  its  already  impoverished 
condition.  There  was  reason  for  anxiety.  The  South  Sea 
bubble  had  lately  ruined  thousand^  in  England,  and  France 
was  still  suffering  &om  the  Mississippi  scheme.  Specu- 
lations of  all  kinds  were  afloat,  and  a  temporary  mania 
seemed  to  have  deprived  the  soberest  people  of  their  ordi-> 
nary  judgment.  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  an  Englishman,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  sent  over  mainly  to  attend 
to  the  English  interest  in  Ireland.  But  he  was  unable  to 
control  popular  feeling;  and  Swift's  letters  accomplished 
what  the  Irish  Parliament  was  powerless  to  efiect.  Al- 
though it  was  well  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  these 
letters,  and  though  a  reward  of  300Z.  was  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  secret,  he  escaped  unpunished.  In  1725 
the  patent  was  withdrawn,  and  Wood  received  3,000?. 
a-year  for  twelve  years  as  an  indemnification — an  evidence 
that  he  must  have  given  a  very  large  bribe  for  the  original 
permission,  and  that  he  expected  to  make  more  by  it  than 
could  have  been  made  honestly.  One  of  the  subjects  on 
which  Swift  wrote  most  pointedly  and  effectively  was  that 
of  absentees.    He  employed  both  facts  and  ridicule ;  bat 
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each  were  equally  in  yam.  He  described  the  wretched 
state  of  the  country ;  but  his  eloquence  was  unheeded.  He 
gave  ludicrous  illustrations  of  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
those  who  governed  in  regard  to  those  whom  they  governed, 
but  he  failed  to  attain  his  object. 

George  L  died  at  Osnaburg,  in  Oermany,  on  June  10, 
1727.  On  the  accession  of  his  successor  the  Catholics 
offered  an  address  expressing  their  loyally,  but  the  lords 
justices  took  care  that  it  should  never  reach  England.  The 
next  events  of  importance  were  the  zealous  efforts  made 
by  Dr.  Boulter,  the  Protestant  primate,  to  establish  charter 
schools,  where  Catholic  children  might  be  educated,  and 
to  prevent  Catholics,  who  had  conformed  exteriorly  to 
the  State  religion,  from  being  admitted  to  practise  at 
the  Bar. 

The  country  was  suffering  at  this  period  from  the  mosl 
fearfrd  distress.  There  were  many  causes  for  this  state  of 
destitution,  which  were  quite  obvious  to  all  but  those  who 
were  interested  in  maintaining  it.  The  poorer  classes,  being 
almost  exclusively  Catholics,  had  been  deprived  of  every 
means  of  support.  Trade  was  crushed,  so  that  they  could 
not  become  traders ;  agriculture  was  not  permitted,  so  that 
they  could  not  become  agriculturists.  There  was,  in  &ct, 
no  resource  for  the  majority  but  to  emigrate,  to  steal,  or  to 
starve.  To  a  people  whose  religion  always  had  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  on  their  moral  conduct,  the  last  alter- 
native only  was  available,  as  there  were  not  the  same 
£Etcilities  for  emigration  then  as  now.  The  cultivation  of 
the  potatoe  had  already  become  general ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  only  way  of  obtaining  food  left  to  these  unfortunates. 
They  were  easily  planted,  easily  reared ;  and  to  men  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  driven  from  their  miserable  holdings, 
if  they  attempted  to  effect  improvements,  or  to  plant  such 
crops  as  might  attract  the  rapacity  of  their  landlords,  they 
were  an  invaluable  resource.  The  man  might  live  who  ate 
nothing  but  potatoes  all  the  year  round,  but  he  could 
scarcely  be  envied  or  ejected  for  his  wealth.  In  1739 
a  severe  frost  destroyed  the  entire  crop,  and  a  frightful 
famine  ensued,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that  four  hundred 
thousand  persons  perished  of  starvation. 
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In  1747  George  Stone  succeeded  Dr.  Hoadley  as  primate 
of  Ireland.  His  appointment  was  made  evidently  more  in 
view  of  temporals  than  spiritoals,  and  he  acted  accordingly. 
Another  undignified  squabble  took  place  in  1751  and  1753, 
between  the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments,  on  the  question 
of  privilege.  For  a  time  the  *  patriot '  or  Irish  party  pre- 
vailed; but  eventually  they  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
bribery  and  place.  Henry  Boyle,  the  Speaker,  was  silenced 
by  being  made  earl  of  Shannon ;  Anthony  Malone  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  opposition  party  was 
quietly  broken  up. 
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CHAPTEE    XXIIL 

A.D.1767TO  A.D.  1708. 

CoMTRKpOBABT  EvBinre :  Battle  of  Minden — ^Death  of  General  Wolf 
and  Conquest  of  Canada — ^England  declares  War  with  Spain — 
Joseph  IL  Emperor  of  G-ermany — Gustayus  lU.  Emperor  of  Sweden 
— Clement  XIV.  Pope — ^Dismemberment  of  Poland — ^American  War 
— Bombardment  of  Gibraltar — ^Death  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Pmssia 
— Capture  of  the  Bastile — ^Lonis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  guillo- 
tined—Battle of  the  Nile. 


Section  I. 


Faittiation  of  the  GatJiolic  Association. — The  Whiteboys,  or 

Levellers, 

THE  Catholics  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  an  attempt  to 
form  a  society  which,  by  exerting  a  uniform  and  consti- 
tational  pressure  on  the  government,  might  help  to  obtain 
the  justice  so  long  denied  them.  Dr.  Gurry,  a  physician 
practising  in  Dublin,  and  the  author  of  the  well-known 
'  Qistorical  and  Critical  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Ireland,'  Charles  O'Connor,  of  Belanagar,  the  Irish  anti- 
quary, and  Mr.  Wyse,  of  Waterford,  were  the  projectors 
and  promoters  of  this  scheme.  The  clergy  stood  aloof 
from  it,  fearing  to  lose  any  liberty  they  still  possessed  if 
they  demanded  more ;  the  aristocracy  held  back,  fearing  to 
forfeit  what  little  property  yet  remained  to  them,  if  they 
gave  the  least  excuse  for  fresh '  settlements '  or  plunderings. 
A  few  Catholic  merchants,  however,  joined  the  three 
friends ;  and  in  conjunction  they  prepared  an  address  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  in 
]  757.  The  address  was  favourably  received,  and  an  answer 
returned  after  some  time.    The  government  already  had 
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apprehensioiis  of  a  Frencli  invasioii,  and  it  was  deemed 
politic  to  give  the  Catholics  some  encouragement,  howerer 
£Bint.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  reply  declared  '  the 
zeal  and  attachment  which  they  [the  Catholics]  professed 
wonld  never  be  more  seasonably  manifested  than  at  the 
present  jnnctnre.'  No  immediate  advantages  followed,  bat 
CathoHcs  were  henceforth  allowed  the  right  of  meeting 
and  petitioning,  which  was  an  important  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  concessions  subsequently  granted. 

In  1759  a  rumour  broke  out  in  Dublin  that  a  legislative 
uniop  was  in  contemplation  by  the  primate  and  his  fitotion. 
On  the  8rd  of  December  the  citizens  rose  en  massBy  and 
snrroxmded  the  houses  of  Parliament.  They  stopped  the 
carriages  of  members,  and  obliged  them  to  swear  opposition 
to  Boch  a  measnre.  Some  of  the  Protestant  bishops  and 
the  lord  chancellor  were  roughly  handled ;  a  privy  ooon- 
cillor  was  thrown  into  the  river;  the  attorney-general  was 
wounded  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  college;  lord 
Inchiquin  was  abused  till  he  said  his  name  was  O'Brien, 
when  the  rage  of  the  people  '  was  turned  into  acclamations.' 
The  Speaker,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  a^  the  chief  secretary,  Mr. 
Bigby,  had  to  appear  in  the  po(rch  of  the  house  of  commons, 
solemnly  to  assure  the  citizens  that  no  union  was  dreamed  o^ 
and,  if  it  was  proposed,  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  resist  ii. 
Public  spirit  had  evidently  grown  bold  and  confident^  and 
we  can  well  believe  secretary  Bigby  when  he  writes  to  the 
elder  Pitt,  that  '  the  mob '  declared,  '  since  they  have  no 
chance  of  numbers  in  the  house,  they  must  have  recourse 
to  numbers  out  of  doors.' 

George  II.  died  suddenly  at  Kensington,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  UL,  in  October  1760.  The  predileotionB 
of  the  late  king  for  his  German  connections  had  led  him 
into  war  both  with  Prance  and  Spain ;  the  imprudence  of 
ministers,  if  not  the  unwise  and  unjust  policy  of  colonial 
government,  involved  the  country  soon  after  in  a  conflids 
with  the  American  dependencies.  In  each  of  these  cases 
expatriated  Irishmen  turned  the  scale  against  the  country 
from  which  they  had  been  so  rashly  and  cruelly  ejected. 
In  Prance,  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  won  mainly  by  the 
Irish  brigade,  who  were  commanded  by  colonel  Dillon ;  and 
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the  defeat  of  EDgland  by  the  Irish  drew  from  Greorge  II. 
the  well-known  exclamation :  '  Cursed  be  the  laws  that 
deprive  me  of  such  subjects ! '  In  Spain,  where  the  Irish 
officers  and  soldiers  had  emigrated  by  thousands,  there  was 
scarcely  an  engagement  in  which  they  did  not  take  a  pro- 
minent and  decisive  part.  In  Canada  the  agitation  against 
British  exactions  was  commenced  by  Charles  Thompson, 
an  Irish  emigrant,  and  subsequently  ^e  secretary  of  Con- 
gress. Montgomery,  another  Irishman,  captured  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  O'Brien  and  Bany,  whose  names  sufficiently . 
indicate  their  nationality,  were  the  first  to  command  in  the 
naval  engagements ;  and  startled  England  began  to  recover 
slowly  and  sadly  firom  her  long  infatuation,  to  discover 
what  had,  indeed,  been  discovered  by  the  sharp-sighted 
Schomberg  and  his  master  long  before,  that  Irishmen,  from 
their  habits  of  endui*ance  and  undaunted  courage,  were  the 
best  soldiers  she  could  find|  and  that,  Celts  and  Papists  as 
they  were,  her  very  existence  as  a  nation  might  depend 
upon  their  co-operation. 

The  agrarian  outrages,  the  perpetrators  of  which  were 
known  at  first  by  the  name  of  Levellers,  and  eventually  by 
the  appellation  of  Whiteboys,  commenced  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.  An  English  traveller,  Arthur 
Young,  who  carefcdly  studied  the  subject,  and  who  certainly 
could  have  been  in  no  way  interested  in  misrepresentation, 
has  thus  described  the  cause  and  the  motive  of  the  atroci- 
ties they  practised.  The  first  cause  was  the  rapacity  of  the 
landlords,  who,  having  let  their  lands  far  above  their  value, 
on  condition  of  allowing  the  tenants  the  use  of  certain 
commons,  now  inclosed  the  commons,  but  did  not  lessen 
the  rent.  The  bricks  were  to  be  made,  bnt  the  straw  was 
not  provided ;  and  the  people  were  told  that  they  were  idle. 
The  second  cause  was  the  exactions  of  the  tithe-mongers, 
who  are  described  by  this  English  writer  as  '  harpies  who 
squeezed  out  the  very  vitals  of  the  people,  and  by  process, 
citation,  and  sequestration,  dragged  from  them  the  little 
which  the  landlord  had  lefb  them.'  It  was  hard  for  those 
who  had  been  once  owners  of  the  soil  to  be  obliged  to 
support  the  intruders  into  their  property  in  affluence; 
while  they,  with  even  the  most  strenuous  effi^rts,  could 
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barely  obtain  what  would  keep  them  from  starvation.  It 
was  still  harder  that  men,  who  had  sacrificed  their  position 
in  society  and  their  worldly  prospects,  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion,  should  be  obliged  to  support  clergymen  and  their 
families,  some  of  whom  never  resided  in  the  parishes  fipom 
which  they  obtained  tithes,  and  many  of  whom  could  not 
count  above  half-a-dozen  persons  as  regular  members  of 
their  congregation. 

Arthur  Young  thus  suggests  a  remedy  for  these  crimes, 
which  he  says  were  punished  with  a  *  severity  which 
seemed  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Barbary,  while  others 
remain  yet  the  law  of  the  land,  which  would,  if  executed, 
tend  more  to  raise  than  to  quell  an  insurrection.  From  all 
which  it  is  manifest  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  never 
thought  of  a  radical  cure,  from  overlooking  the  real  cause 
of  disease,  which,  in  fact,  lay  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
wretches  they  doomed  to  the  gallows.  Let  them  change 
their  own  conduct  entirely,  and  the  poor  will  not  long  riot. 
Treat  them  like  men,  who  ought  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves ; 
put  an  end  to  that  system  of  religious  persecution,  which, 
for  seventy  years,  has  divided  the  kingdom  against  itself— 
in  these  two  circumstances  lies  the  cure  of  insurrection ; 
perform  them  completely,  and  you  will  eflfect  a  cure.' 

How  purely  these  outrages  were  the  deeds  of  desperate 
men,  who  had  been  made  desperate  by  cruel  oppression, 
and  insensible  to  cruelty  by  cruel  wrongs,  is  evident  from 
the  dying  declaration  of  five  Whiteboys,  who  were  executed 
in  1762,  at  Waterford,  and  who  pubHcly  declared,  and  took 
Gx)d  to  witness,  'that  in  all  these  tumults  it  never  did 
enter  into  their  thoughts  to  do  anything  against  the  king 
or  government.* 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  from  these  causes,  that  secret 
societies  first  commenced  in  Ireland.  It  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  who  first  began  these  unhappy  conspiracies. 
Until  this  period,  whatever  resistance  had  been  made  to 
lawfal  rule  was  made  openly,  and  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple who  joined  in  such  resistance  were  led  by  gentlemen 
of  position.  At  this  period,  however,  Catholics  of  the 
upper  classes  were  obtaining  greater  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  had  hopes  of  farther  amelioration  of  their  unfortunate 
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conditioii.  The  clergy  also  were,  if  not  tolerated,  at  least 
not  persecuted  openly.  Eacli  were  sufficiently  alive  to 
these  advantages,  and  to  the  probability  that  they  would  be 
irreparably  lost  if  more  were  demanded  by  force  of  arms,  or 
combinations  for  violent  resistance.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
the  people :  their  condition  was  worse  than  it  ever  had  been, 
and  as  they  could  not  find  leaders  of  position  to  help 
them  in  their  e£forts  to  obtain  redress,  they  had  recourse 
to  secret  oaths,  midnight  meetings,  and  acts  of  stealthy 
revenge. 

These  men  do  not  appear  to  have  given  themselves  any 
distinctive  appellation ;  but  they  were  called  Whiteboys  by 
the  people,  because  they  wore  white  sheets  over  their 
clothes,  either  as  a  badge  of  union  or  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  individuals,  and  Levellers,  because  their 
first  object  was  to  level  the  fences  by  which  the  cattle  lands 
were  now  inclosed  from  the  people. 

A  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Youghal  to  his  son  in 
London,  printed  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  April 
1762,  says  that  the  Whiteboys  '  all  along  pretend  that  their 
assembling  was  to  do  justice  to  the  poor,  by  restoring  the 
ancient  commons  and  redressing  other  grievances.'  A 
letter  frx>m  Mr.  O'Connor  to  Dr.  Gurry,  dated  June  4, 1762, 
gives  a  similar  account  of  the  object  of  these  disturbances : 

*  In  relation  to  the  disorders  of  the  poor  in  Munster,  I 
assured  Dr.  Warner  that  they  proceeded  frx)m  the  throwing 
of  that  province,  like  Gonnaught  and  Leinster,  iiito  pasture 
inclosures,  which  excluded  these  poor,  and  reduced  them 
into  a  state  of  desperation,  and  into  that  rage  which  despair 
on  such  occasions  will  dictate.  I  told  him,  that  the  whole 
proceeded  from  laws  which  gave  the  better  sort  of  the 
people  no  occupation  in  the  inland  counties  but  pasturage 
alone ;  agriculture  being  virtually  forbid  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  their  tenures.  That  in  such  a  state  Papists 
worry  Papists,  the  rich  excluding  the  poorer  sort  to  make 
room  for  flocks  and  herds,  which  are  easily  converted  into 
ready  money,  and  find  a  ready  market.' 

There  was  a  special  reason  why  cattle  were  exceptionally 
valuable  at  this  period.  There  had  been  in  England  for 
several  years  a  murrain  amongst  homed  cattle,  which  had 
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originated  in  Germany  and  Holland.  Hence  there  was  a 
great  foreign  demand  for  butter  and  beef,  and  the  valne  of 
these  exports  was  proportionably  great.  As  ground  appro- 
priated to  grazing  became  more  and  more  valuable,  cottiers, 
being  tenants  at  will,  were  everywhere  ejected  from  their 
little  holdings,  which  were  let  by  the  landlords  to  contrac- 
tors who  took  large  tracts  of  land,  and  paid  high  prices  for 
them.  Thus  even  whole  baronies  were  turned  into  pastures. 
Some  of  those  who  were  ejected  fled  to  large  cities,  but 
even  here  the  Penal  Laws  met  them,  and  they  were  unable 
to  obtain  emplo3rment.  A  few  had  recourse  to  emigration, 
but  emigration  then  was  not  as  feasible  as  it  is  now.  ThoBe 
who  remained  in  the  country  rented  a  small  spot  of  land, 
at  most  an  acre,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  which  enabled  them 
to  keep  their  &milies  from  actual  stairation,  but  could  not 
supply  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  wages  of  the  labouror 
still  remained  the  same,  so  that  the  poorest  were  in  all 
cases  the  greatest  sufferers. 

Thus  was  set  up  that  unhappy  system  which,  from  time 
to  time,  has  ever  since  appeared  in  Ireland  under  various 
names  but  with  the  same  object,  and  using  the  same 
means — intimidation,  threatening  notices,  and  punishment 
for  disobedience  to  orders  by  destruction  of  property,  per- 
sonal violence,  or  murder.  An  ofi&cial  declaration  was 
inserted  in  the  Dublin  and  London  ^Gazettes,'  after  a 
commission  of  lawyers  had  investigated  some  cases,  which 
said  that  'the  authors  of  these  disturbances  have  consisted 
indiscriminately  of  persons  of  different  persuasions,  and 
-that  no  marks  of  disaffection  to  his  majesty's  person  or 
government  have  been  discovered  upon  this  occasion  in  any 
class  of  people.'  The  fact  was,  that  people  only  wanted  the 
means  of  living,  and  they  attributed  their  difficulties  to  the 
nearest  landlord  rather  than  to  the  government  which  per- 
mitted the  landlord  to  exercise  what  they  considered  grave 
injustice.  Those  who  were  interested  in  denying  the  real 
cause  of  these  outrages  declared,  first,  that  it  was  a  Popish 
plot,  and  then  that  it  was  a  plot  encouraged  by  the  French. 
But  the  Catholic  priesthood  had,  all  through,  steadily  op- 
' posed  the  conspiracy  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,,  and  no 
proof  whatever  could  be  found  that  the  French  nation  were 
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in  any  way  whatever  connected  with  it.    One  priest,  how- 
ever,  fell  a  victim  to  public  opinion. 

A  large  military  force,  under  the  marqtiis  of  Drogheda, 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  south.    The  marquis 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Glogheen,  in  Tipperary,  the 
parish    priest    of    which   was   Nicholas    Sheehy.      The 
magistracy  of  the  county,  especially  Sir  Thomas  Maude, 
William  Bagnell,  John  Betgwell,  Daniel  Toler,  and  Parson 
Hewitson,  were  among  the  chief  mamtainers  of  the  existence 
of  a  Popish'plot,  to  bring  in  the  French  and  the  Pretender. 
Father  Sheehy  had  interfered  with  more  zeal  than  pru- 
dence,  in  the  vain  hope  of  protecting  his  unfortunate 
parishioners  from  injustice ;  and,  in  return,  he  was  himself 
made  the  victim  of  injustice.    He  was  accused  of  encourag- 
ing a  French  invasion — a  fear  which  was  always  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  rulers,  as  they  could  not  but  know  that 
the  Irish  had  every  reason  to  seek  for  foreign  aid  to  free 
them  from  domestic  wrongs.  He  was  accused  of  encouraging 
the  Whiteboys,  because,  while  he  denounced  their  crimes, 
he  accused  those  who  had  driven  them  to  these  crimes  as 
the  real  culprits.    He  was  accused  of  treason,  and  a  reward 
of  300Z.  was  o£fered  for  his  apprehension.     Conscious  of  his 
innocence,  he  gave  himself  up  at  once  to  justice,  though 
he  might  easily  have  fled  the  country*    He  was  tried  in 
Dublin  and  acquitted.     But  his  persecutors  were  not  satis- 
fied.    A  charge  of  murder  was  got  up  against  hinri ;  and 
although  the  body  of  the  man  could  never  be  found,  al- 
though it  was  sworn  that  he  had  left  the  country,  although 
an  alibi  was  proved  for  the  priest,  he  was  condemned  and 
executed.    A  gentleman  of  property  and  position  named 
Keeting  came  forward  at  the  trial  to  prove  that  &ther 
Sheehy  had  slept  in  his  house  the  very  night  on  which  he 
was  accused  of  having  oonunitted  the  murder;  but  the 
moment  he  appeared  in  court,  a  clergyman,  who  sat  on  the 
bench  had  him  taken  into  custody,,  on  pretence  of  having 
killed  a  corporal  and  a  sergeant  in  a  riot.    The  pretence 
answered  the  purpose.     After  father  Sheehy's  execution, 
Keeting  was  tried ;  and,  as  there  was  not  even  a  shadow  of 
proof,  he  was  acquitted.    But  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
victim. 

CO 
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At  tlie  plaoe  of  execniion,  faiher  Sheehy  most  solemnlj 
declared,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  tliat  he  was  not 
guilty  either  of  murder  or  of  treason ;  that  he  never  had 
any  intercourse,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  4he 
French;  and  that  he  had  never. known  of  any  such  inter- 
course being  practised  by  others. 

The  three  witnesses  on  whose  evidence  he  was  condemned 
were  persons  whose  evidence  had  been  already  disbelieved 
by  a  Dublin  jury  of  Protestants.  One  of  these  witnesses 
was  a  prostitute,  another  was  a  boy  of  bad  character,  and 
the  third  was  a  thief.  All  three  were  in  jail,  at  the  time 
of  father  Sheehy's  trial,  and  were  taken  out  of  jail  to  give 
evidence  against  him. 

i  Such,'  says  Dr..  Carey,  ^  during  the  space  of  three  years 
was  the  fearftd  and  pitiable  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Munster,  and  so  general  did  the  panic  at  length  become, 
so  many  of  the  lower  sort  were  already  hanged,  in  jail, 
or  on  the  informers'  lists,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
fled  through  fear ;  so  that  the  land  lay  untilled,  for  want 
of  hands  to  cultivate  it,  and  a  famine  was  with  reason  ap- 
prehended. As  for  the  better  sort,  who  had  something  to 
lose  (and  who  for  that  reason  were  the  persons  chiefly 
aimed  at  by  the  managers  of  the  prosecution),  ihey  were  at 
the  utmost  loss  how  to  dispose  of  themselves.  If  they  left 
the  country  their  absence  was  construed  into  a  proof  of 
their  gmlt,  and  if  they  remained  in  it  they  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  having  their  lives  sworn  away  by  in- 
formers and  approvers;  for  the  suborning  and  corrupting 
of  witnesses  on  that  occasion  was  frequent  and  bare&eed, 
to  a  degree  beyond  all  belief.* 

From  the  first  the  Catiiolio  bishops  and  the  clergy  strenn« 
ously  opposed  these  secret  societies.  The  bishop  of  Gloyne 
issued  a  pastoral,  condemning  them ;  the  celebrated  fk^er 
Arthur  O'Leary  wrote  against  them;  the  bishop  of  Ossoiy 
excommunicated  them.  In  the  dioceses  of  Kildare  and 
Kilkenny,  and  throughout  Munster^  the  very  clergy  were 
themselves  in  fear  of  their  vengeance,  and  were  frequently  re- 
moved by  their  bishops  from  one  neighbourhood  to  another. 

In  the  north  the  '  Hearts  of  Steel '  were  formed  into  a 
society  amongst  lord  Downshire's  tenants,  and  the  *  Peep 
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o'Day  Boys  *  were  the  precursors  of  tlie  Orange  associa- 
tion. Tke  disturbances  of  the  Wluteboys  ceased  in  Munster 
before  1770,  but  reappeared  in  the  county  EUdare  in  1775, 
and  in  Kilkenny  and  the  Queen's  County  in  1775  and  the 
following  years.  The  Munster  and  Eolkenny  insurgents  of 
1 7S5  and  the  following  years  assumed  the  name  of  Bdghtboys, 
but  their  grievances  and  their  proceedings  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Whiteboys,  with  the  exception  of  the  mani- 
festation of  an  additional  animus  against  the  clergy  on  the 
subject  of  tithes. 

To  so  great  an  extent  Were  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Muns- 
ter the  object  of  attack  at  this  period  that  many  of  them  fled 
from  their  parishes,  and  took  reluge  in  the  large  towns.  In 
1786  a  bill  was  introduced  to  '  protect  the  persons,  houses, 
and  properties  of  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,'  actually  resi- 
dent within  their  parishes.  The  reason  of  the  continuance 
of  these  insurrections  was  the  extreme  difficuliy  of  con- 
victing offenders.  When  an  informer  could  be  found,  he 
was  generally  a  man  of  the  worst  character,  who  would 
recklessly  swear  any  life  away.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, those  who  could  have  given  honest  and  true  evidence 
would  not  do  so.  The  truth  was,  that  they  sympathised  with 
the  men  who  committed  these  outrages,  not  because  they 
had  any  love  for  crime,  but  because  they  believed  them 
justified  in  their  rash  efforts  to  obtain  redress,  and  hence 
could  not  look  on  them  aa  common  murderers  or  assassins. 

Section  U.     QraUcm^s  demand  fbr  Irish  Bidejpendence. 

In  1771  a  grace  was  granted  to  the  Catholics,  by  which 
they  were  allowed  to  take  a  lease  of  fifty  acres  of  bog,  and 
half  an  acre  of  arable  land  for  a  house ;  but  this  holding 
was  not  to  be  within  a  mile  of  any  town.  'In  1778  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  tax  absentees ;  but  as  they  were  the 
principal  land-owners,  they  easily  defeated  the  measure. 
A  work  was  published  in  1769,  containing  a  list  of  the 
absentees,  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  any 
amount  of  misery  and  disaffection  in  Ireland.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  because  the 
names  of  the  individuals  and  the  amount  of  their  property^ 
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is  given  in  ftill.  Property  to  the  amount  of  73,375Z.  be- 
longed to  persons  who  riever  visited  Ireland.  Pensions  to 
the  amount  of  371,9002.  were  paid  to  persons  who  lived  out 
of  Ireland.  Property  to  the  amount  of  117,8007.  was  pos- 
sessed by  persons  who  visited  Ireland  occasionally,  bat 
lived  abroad.  Incomes  to  the  amount  of  72,200Z.  were 
possessed  by  o£Glcials  and  bishops,  who  generally  lived  ont 
of  Ireland.  The  state  of  trade  is  also  treated  in  the  same 
work,  in  which  the  injustice  the  country  had  suffered  is 
•     fdlly  and  clearly  explained. 

^         The  American  war  commenced  in  1775,  and  the  English 
Parliament  at  once  resolved  to  relieve  Ireland  of  some  of 
her  commercial  disabilities.    Some  trifling  concessions  were 
granted,  just  enough  to  make  the  Irish  believe  that  they 
need  not  expect  justice  except  under  the  compulsion  of  fear, 
and  not  enough  to  benefit  the  coxmtry.     Irish  soldiers  were 
now  asked  for  and  granted ;  but  exportation  of  Irish  com- 
modities to  America  was  forbidden,  and  in  consequence  the 
country  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  fearful  distress.     The 
Irish  debt  rose  to  994,8902.,  but  the  pension  list  was  still 
continued  and  paid  to  absentees.    When  the  independence 
of  the  American  States  was  acknowledged  by  France,  a  bill 
for  the  partial  relief  of  the  Catholics  passed  unanimously 
through  the    English  Parliament.     Catholics  were  now 
allowed  a  few  of  the  rights  of  citizens.    They  were  per- 
mitted to  take  and  dispose  of  leases,  and  priests  and  school- 
V    masters  were  no  longer  liable  to  prosecution. 
\       Grattan  had  entered  Parliament  in  the  year  1775.    In 
N  1779  he  addressed  the  house  on  the  subject  of  a  &ee  trade 
for  Ireland;  and  on  April  19,  1780,  he  made  his  &mous 
demand  for  Irish  independence.    His  address,  his  subject, 
and  his  eloquence  were  irresistible.     '  I  wish  for  nothing/ 
he  exclaimed,  ^  but  to  breathe  in  this  our  land,  in  conunon 
with  my  fellow-subjects,  the  air  of  liberty.     I  have  no  am- 
bition, unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break  your  chain  and  to 
contemplate  your  glory.     I  never  will  be  satisfied,  as  long 
as  the  meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  Hnk  of  the  British 
chain  clinging  to  his  rags  ;  he  may  be  naked,  but  he  shall 
not  be  in  irons.     And  I  do  see  the  time  is  at  hand,  the 
spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declaration  is  planted ;  and  though 
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great  men  should  apostatise,  yet  tlie  cause  will  live ;  and 
thongli  the  pubHo  speaker  should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire 
shall  outlast  the  organ  which  conveyed  it ;  and  the  breath 
of  liberiy,  like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with 
the  prophet,  but  survive  him.' 

The  volunteer  corps,  which  had  been  formed  in  Bel£a.8t 
in  1779,  when  the  coast  was  threatened  by  privateers,  had 
now  risen  to  be  a  body  of  national  importance.    They  were 
reviewed  in  public,  and  complimented  by  Parliament.    But 
they  were  patriots  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  of 
necessity  were  formidable  and  dangerous  to  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  comply  with  their  demands,  which,  if  they 
were  not  speedily  decided,  they  might  yet  have  power  to 
enforce.    On  December  28,  1781,  a  few  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Ulster  regiments  met  at  Charlemont,  and 
convened  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the  volunteer 
associations,  at  Dungannon,  on  February  15,  1782.    The 
delegates  assembled  on  the  appointed  day,  and  government 
dared  not  prevent  or  interrupt  their  proceedings.     Ck)lonel 
William  Irvine  presided,  and  twenty-one  resolutions  were 
adopted,  demanding  civil  rights,  and  the  removal  of  com- 
mercial restraints.    One  resolution  expresses  their  pleasure, 
as  Irishmen,  as  Christians,  and  as  Protestants,  at  the  re- 
laxation of  the  penal  laws.    This  resolution  was  suggested 
by  Grattan  to  ^Ir.  Dobbs,  as  he  was  leaving  Dublin  to  join 
the  assembly.    It  was  passed  with  only  two  dissentient 
votes. 

The  effect  of  this  combined,  powerftd,  yet  determined 
agitation,  was  decisive.  On  the  22nd  of  February  Mr. 
Gh:uttan  brought  forward  his  celebrated  motion  for  Irish 
independence,  and  it  was  carried  on  the  16th  of  April,  just 
two  years  after  he  had  first  begun  to  agitate  on  the  subject. 
When  the*  bill  had  passed  he  rose  once  more  in  the  house, 
and  exclaimed :  '  Ireland  is  now  a  nation !  In  that  new 
character  I  hail  her,  and,  bowing  to  her  august  presence, 
I  say,  Esto  perpetual  A  period  of  unexampled  prosperiiy 
followed.  The  very  effects  of  a  reaction  from  conditions 
under  which  commerce  was  purposely  restricted  and  trade 
paralysed  by  law,  to  one  of  comparative  freedom,  could  not 
f^  to  produce  such  an  effect.    If  the  Parliament  h^  been 
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reformed  when  it  was  &eed,  it  is  probable  that  Ireland  at 
this  moment  would  be  the  most  prosperous  of  nations. 
But  the  Parliament  was  not  reformed.  The  prosperity 
which  followed  was  rather  the  effect  of  reaction  than  of 
any  real  settlement  of  the  Irish  question.  The  land  laws 
were  lefb  untouched,  an  alien  church  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue its  unjust  exactions ;  and  though  Ireland  was  delivered, 
her  chains  were  not  all  broken ;  and  those  which  were,  still 
hung  loosely  round  her,  ready  for  the  hand  of  traitor  or 
of  foe.  Though  nominally  freed  from  English  control,  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  not  less  enslaved  by  corrupt  influence. 
Perhaps  there  had  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of 
England  when  bribery  was  more  freely  used,  when  corrup- 
tion was  more  predominant.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  peers  in  the  Irish  house  were  English  by  interest  and 
by  education.  A  majority  of  members  of  the  lower  house 
were  their  creatures.  A  man  who  desired  a  place  in 
Parliament  would  conform  to  the  opinions  of  his  patron ; 
the  patron  was  willing  to  receive  a  'compensation'  for 
Tnaking  his  opinions,  if  he  had  any,  coincide  with  those  of 
the  government.  Many  of  the  members  were  anxious  for 
preferment  for  themselves  or  their  friends;  the  price  of 
preferment  was  a  vote  for  ministers.  The  solemn  fact  of 
individual  responsibility  for  each  individual  act  had  yet  to 
be  imderstood. 

One  of  thiB  first  acts  of  the  Irish  independent  Parliament 
was  to  order  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
ascertain  what  might  be  necessary  for  their  improvement. 
The  hearts  of  the  poor,  always  praying  for  employment, 
which  had  been  so  long  and  so  cruelly  withheld  from  them, 
bounded  with  joy.  Petitions  poured  in  on  every  side. 
David  Bosquet  had  erected  mills  in  Dublin  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  metals ;  he  prayed  for  help.  John  and  Henry 
Allen  had  woollen  manufactories  in  the  county  Dublin; 
they  prayed  for  help.  Thomas  Reilly,  iron  merchant,  of 
the  town  of  Wicklow,  wished  to  introduce  improvements 
in  iron  works.  James  Smith,  an  Englishman,  had  cotton 
manufactories  at  Balbriggan;  he  wished  to  extend  them. 
Anthony  Dawson,  of  Dundrum,  near  Dublin,  had  water 
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xnills  for  maViTig  tools  for  all  kinds  of  artisans ;  this,  above 
all,  shonld  be  encouraged,  now  that  there  was  some  chance 
of  men  haying  some  use  for  tools.  Then  there  were 
requests  for  aid  to  establish  carpet  mann£actories,  linen 
manufactories,  glass  manufactories,  &c. ;  and  Bobert  Burke, 
esq.,  of  the  couniy  Ejldare,  prayed  for  the  loan  of  40,000Z. 
for  seyen  years,  that  he  might  establish  manufactories  at 
Prosperous.  These  few  samples  of  petitions,  taken  at 
random  from  many  others,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  depression  in  which  Ireland  was 
kept  by  the  English  government — of  the  eagerness  of  the 
Irish  to  work,  if  they  were  only  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  Irish  revenue  for  the  year  1783  was,  in  round 
nxunbers,  900,000Z.,  which  amounted  to  a  tax  of  about  6«. 
per  annum  on  each  person.     It  was  distributed  thus : — 

£ 

For  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  .  .  120,000 
Army  and  ordnance,  civil  government,  and 

other  fbnds 450,000 

Pensions,  grants,  bounties,  and  aids  to  manu- 

fecturers 250,000 

Surplus  unappropriated 80,000 

Total      .       .  £900,000 

More  than  200,000Z.  was  spent  during  that  year  in 
erecting  forts,  batteries,  and  other  pubHc  buildings,  which 
gave  employment  to  the  people  in  certain  districts.  Large 
sums  were  granted  to  the  poor  of  Cork  and  Dublin  for 
coals ;  and  large  grants  were  made  to  encourage  manufac- 
tures. We  have  observed,  however,  in  careAilly  examining 
these  grants,  which  are  by  £eu:  too  numerous  for  insertion, 
that  they  were  principally,  and,  indeed,  we  might  say 
exdusivcdy,  made  to  persons  in  Dublin  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  IJie  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  cities  of  Cork  and 
Limerick.  Hence,  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  was  only  par- 
tial, and  was  confined  exclusively,  though,  probably  not 
intentionally,  to  certain  districts.  This  will  explain  why 
the  misery  and  starvation  of  the  poor,  in  the  less  favoured 
parts  of  "^e  country,  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  fearful 
insurrection  which  occurred  within  a  few  short  years. 
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Lord  Glare  proclaimed,  in  the  honse  of  Parliament,  that 
'  no  nation  on  the  habitahle  globe  had  advanced  in  cultiva- 
tion, commerce,  and  manufacture,  with  the  same  rapidity 
as  Ireland,  from  1782  to  1800/     The  population  increased 
from  three  millions  to  Jive.     There  were  five  thousand  car- 
penters fullj  employed  in  Dublin ;  there  were  fifteen  thou- 
sand silk- weavers.     Nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  this; 
for  Dublin  possesses  at  the  present  day  substantial  remains 
of  her  former  prosperity,  which  are  even  now  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe.    All  her  great  public  buildings  were  erected 
at  this  period.     The  custom-house  was  commenced,  and 
completed  in  ten  years,  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.     The  rotundo  was  commenced  in  1784.     The 
law  courts,  the  most  elegant  and  extensive  in  the  British 
empire,  were  begun  in  1786.    In  1788  there  were  fourteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dwelling-houses 
in  Dublin,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  peers  and  three  hundred  com- 
moners had  separate  residences.    Dublin  was  &8hionable, 
and  Dublin  prospered. 

But  corruption  soon  did  its  fatal  work.  It  sanctioned, 
nay,  it  compelled,  the  persecution  of  the  majoriiy  of  the 
nation  for  their  religious  creed ;  and  with  this  persecution 
the  last  flame  of  national  prosperiiy  expired,  and  the  per- 
secutors and  the  persecuted  shared  alike  in  the  common 
ruin.  In  1792  lord  Edward  EitzQerald  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  house  in  these  ever-memorable  words :  '  I  do 
think,  sir,  that  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  majoriiy  of  this 
house  are  the  worst  subjects  the  king  has ; '  and  when  a 
storm  arose,  the  more  violent  from  consciousness  that  his 
words  were  but  too  true,  for  all  retractation  he  would  only 
say :  '  I  am  accused  of  having  said  that  I  think  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  the  majoriiy  of  this  house  are  the  worst 
subjects  the  king  has.  I  said  so ;  'tis  true ;  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it.' 

On  May  27, 1782,  when  the  Irish  houses  met,  after  an 
adjournment  of  three  weeks,  the  duke  of  Portland  an- 
nounced the  unconditional  concessions  which  had  been 
made  to  Ireland  by  the  English  Parliament.  Mr.  Grattan 
interpreted  the  concession  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  moved 
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an  address,  '  breathing  the  generous  sentiments  of  his  noble 
and  confiding  nature.*  Mr.  Flood  and  a  few  other  members 
took  a  different  and  more  cautions  view  of  the  case.  They 
wished  for  something  more  than  a  simple  repeal  of  the 
act  of  6  George  I.,  and  they  demanded  an  express  declara- 
tion that  England  would  not  interfere  with  Irish  a£&irs. 
But  Mr.  Grattan's  address  was  carried  by  a  division  of 
two  hundred  and  eleven  to  two ;  and  the  house,  to  show  its 
gratitude,  voted  that  twenty  thousand  Irish  seamen  should 
be  raised  for  the  British  navy,  at  a  cost  of  100,0002.,  and 
that  50,0002.  should  be  given  to  purchase  an  estate  and 
build  a  house  for  Mr.  Grattan,  whose  eloquence  had  con- 
tributed so  powerfully  to  obtain  what  they  hoped  would 
prove  justice  to  Ireland. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  July  15,  1783,  and  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  October.  The  volunteers  now  began  to 
agitate  on  the  important  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which,  indeed,  was  necessary ;  for  there  were  few  members 
who  really  represented  the  nation.  The  close  boroughs 
were  bought  and  sold  openly  and  shamelessly,  and  many 
members  who  were  returned  for  counties  were  not  proof 
against  place  or  bribes.  But  the  volunteers  had  committed 
the  fatal  mistake  of  not  obtaining  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  for  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects :  hence 
the  Irish  Parliament  obtained  only  a  nominal  freedom,  as 
its  acts  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
through  the  venality  of  the  members.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  one  himdred  and  sixty  delegates  assembled  at 
the  Boyal  Exchange,  Dublin.  They  were  headed  by  lord 
Charlemont,  and  marched  in  procession  to  the  rotundo. 
The  earl  of  Bristol,  an  eccentric,  but  kind  and  warm- 
hearted man,  who  was  also  the  Protestant  bishop  of 
Deny,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  deliberations.  Sir  Boyle 
Boche,  an  equaUy  eccentric  gentleman,  took  a  message 
from  IcnraL  Kenmare  to  the  meeting,  assuring  them  that  the 
Catholics  were  satisfied  with  what  had  been  granted  to  them. 
He  had  acted  imder  a  misapprehension;  and  the  bishop 
of  Derry,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  only  really  liberal  member 
of  the  corps,  informed  the  delegates  that  the  Catholics  had 
held  a  meeting,  with  Sir  Patrick  Bellew  in  the  chair,  in 
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whicli  ihej  repudiated  this  assertion.  Several  plans  of 
reform  were  now  proposed ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  house  by  Mr.  Flood,  on  the  29th  of  November,  and 
warmfjr  opposed  by  Mr.  Yelverton,  who  was  now  attorney- 
general,  and  had  formerly  been  a  volunteer.  A  stormy 
scene  ensued,  but  bribery  and  corruption  prevailed.  The 
fate  of  the  volunteers  was  sealed.  Through  motives  of 
prudence  or  of  policy,  lord  Oharlemont  adjourned  the  con* 
vention  sims  die ;  and  the  flame,  which  had  shot  up  with 
sudden  brilliancy,  died  out  even  more  rapidly  than  it  had 
been  kindled.  The  volunteers  were  now  deserted  by  their 
leaders,  and  assumed  the  infinitely  dangerous  form  of  a 
democratic  movement.  Such  a  movement  can  rarely  suc- 
ceed, and  seldom  ends  without  inflicting  worse  injuries  on 
the  nation  than  those  which  it  has  sought  to  avert. 

The  delegates  were  i^;ain  convened  in  Dublin  by  Mood 
and  Napper  Tandy.  They  met  in  October  1784,  and  their 
discussions  were  carried  on  in  secret.  Everywhere  the 
men  began  to  arm  themselves,  and  to  train  others  to 
military  exercises.  But  the  government  had  gained  a 
victory  over  them  in  the  withdrawal  of  their  leaders,  and 
the  attorney-general  attempted  to  intimidate  them  still 
j^rther  by  a  prosecution.  In  1785  a  bill  was  introduced 
for  removing  some  of  the  commercial  restraints  of  the  Irish 
nation;  it  passed  the  Irish  house,  but,  to  satisfy  popular 
clamours  in  England,  it  was  returned  with  such  additions 
as  effectually  marred  its  usefulness.  Qrattan  now  saw  how 
grievously  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the 
results  of  all  that  was  promised  in  1782,  and  he  denounced 
the  measure  with  more  than  ordinary  eloquence.  It  was 
rejected,  by  a  small  majority,  afber  a  debate  which  lasted 
tiU  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  the  nationaliiy  of 
the  small  majority  purchased  the  undying  hatred  of  the 
English  minister,  William  Pitt.  The  people  were  stQl 
suffering  from  the  cruel  exactions  of  landlords  and  tithe- 
proctors.  Their  poverty  and  misery  were  treated  with 
contempt  and  indifference,  and  they  were  driven  to  open 
acts  of  violence,  which  could  not  be  repressed,  either  by  the 
fear  of  the  consequences  or  the  earnest  exhortations  of  the 
CathoHc  bishops  and  clergy. 
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Pitt  was  again  thwarted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the 
regency  question,  when  the  insanity  of  George  III.  required 
the  appointment  of  his  heir  as  governor  of  England.  The 
marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  was  then  lord  Heutenant, 
refused  to  forward  their  address ;  but  the  members  sent  a 
deputation  of  their  own.  This  nobleman  was  open  and 
shameless  in  his  acts  of  bribery,  and  added  13,000Z.  a  year 
to  the  pension  list,  already  so  fatally  oppressive  to  the 
country.  In  1790  he  was  succeeded  by  lie  earl  of  West- 
moreland, and  various  clubs  were  formed ;  but  the  Catholics 
were  still  excluded  from  them  all.  Still  the  Catholics  were 
an  immense  majority  nationally;  the  French  revolution 
had  manifested  what  the  people  could  do ;  and  the  rulers 
of  the  land,  with  such  terrible  examples  before  their  eyes, 
could  not  for  their  own  sakes  afford  to  ignore  Catholic 
interests  altogether.  But  the  very  cause  which  gave  hope 
was  itself  the  means  of  taking  hope  away.  The  action 
of  the  Irish  CathoHcs  was  paralysed  through  fear  of  the 
demonlike  cruelties  which  even  a  successful  revolution 
might  induce ;  and  the  general  fear  which  the  aristocratic 
party  had  of  giving  freedom  to  the  uneducated  classes 
influenced  them  to  a  £atal  silence.  Again  the  middle 
classes  were  left  without  leaders,  who  might  have  tempered 
a  praiseworthy  nationality  with  a  not  less  praiseworthy 
prudence,  and  which  might  have  saved  both  the  nation  and 
some  of  its  best  and  bravest  sons  from  fearful  suffering. 

Section  III.     (hngin  of  tlie  United  Ii'ishmen. 

A  Catholic  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin,  on  February  11, 
1791,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  relief  from  their  disabilities.  This  was  in  truth  the 
origin  of  the  United  Irishmen.  For  the  first  time  Catholics 
and  Protestants  agreed  cordially  and  worked  together 
harmoniously.  The  leading  men  on  the  Catholic  committee 
were  Keogh,  M*Cormic,  Sweetman,  Byrne,  and  Branghall ; 
the  Protestant  leaders  were  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  and  the 
Hon.  Simon  Butler.  Tone  visited  Belfast  in  October  1791, 
and  formed  the  first  club  of  the  Socieiy  of  United  Irish- 
men,    He  was  joined  there  by  Neilson,  Simms,  Bussell, 
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and  many  others.  A  club  was  then  formed  in  Dablin,  of 
which  Napper  Tandy  became  a  leading  member.  The  fun- 
damental resolutions  of  the  society  were  admirable.  They 
stated  t  *  1.  That  the  weight  of  English  influence  in  the 
government  of  this  country  is  so  great  as  to  require  a 
cordial  union  among  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  maintam 
that  balance  which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties  and  the  extension  of  onr  commerce.  2.  That  the 
sole  constitutional  mode  by  which  this  influence  can  'be 
opposed,  is  by  a  complete  and  radical  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament.  3.  That  no  reform 
is  just  which  does  not  include  every  Irishman  of  every 
religions  persuasion/ 

Tone  had  already  obtained  considerable  influence  by  his 
political  pamphlets,  which  had  obtained  an  immense  cir- 
culation. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  tinctored 
with  republican  sentiments ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  an 
Irish  Protestant  who  had  any  real  sympathy  with  lus 
country,  to  feel  otherwise;  it  had  endured  nothing  but 
misery  from  the  monarchical  form  of  government.  The 
Catholics,  probably,  were  only  prevented  from  adopting 
similar  opinions  by  their  inherent  belief  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  In  1791  the  fears  of  those  who  thought  the 
movement  had  a  democratic  tendency,  were  confirmed  by 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  French  revolution 
in  Belfast,  July  1791 ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  sixty-four 
Catholics  of  the  upper  classes  presented  a  loyal  address  to 
the  throne.  The  Catholic  delegates  met  in  Dublin  in  De- 
cember 1792,  and.  prepared  a  petition  to  the  king,  repre- 
senting their  grievances.  It  was  signed  by  Dr.  Troy,  the 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Moylan,  on  behalf 
of  the  clergy.  Amongst  the  laiiy  present  were  lords  Ken- 
mare,  Pingall,  Trimbleston,  Gormanstown,  and  French. 
Five  delegates  were  appointed  to  present  the  petition,  and 
they  were  provided  with  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  which 
induced  those  in  power  to  obtain  them  an  audience.  They 
were  introduced  to  Greorge  III.  by  Edmund  Burke.  His 
majesty  sent  a  message  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  requesting 
them  to  remove  some  of  the  disabilities ;  but  the  Parliament 
treated  the  message  with  contempt,  and  lord  chancellor 
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KtzGibbon  brought  in  a.  bill  to  prevent  any  bodies  from 
meeting  by  delegation  for  the  futnre. 

In  1793  a  relief  bill  was  passed,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  France;  a  militia  bill,  and  the  gunpowder  and 
convention  bills,  were  also  passed,  the  latter  being  an 
attempt  to  suppress  the  volunteers  and  the  United  Irish- 
men. A  meeting  of  the  latter  was  held  in  February  1793, 
and  the  chairman  and  secretary  were  brought  before  the 
house  of  lords,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  6001.  each.  The  following  year,  January 
1794,  Mr.  Bowdn  was  prosecuted  for  an  address  to  the 
volunteers,  made  two  years  before.  Even  Curran's  elo- 
quence, and  the  fact  that  the  principal  witness  was  perjured, 
Mled  to  obtain  his  acquittal.  He  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  500Z.  His  conviction 
served  only  to  increase  the  popular  excitement,  as  he  was 
considered  a  mari^  to  his  patriotism.  An  address  was 
presented  to  him  in  Newgate  by  the  United  Irishmen,  but 
he  escaped  on  May  1,  and  got  safely  to  .America,  though 
1,000Z.  was  ofiered  for  his  apprehension. 

The  English  minister  now  appears  to  have  tried  to  drive 
the  people  into  a  rebellion,  which  could  be  crushed  at  once 
by  the  sword,  and  would  spare  the  necessity  of  making 
concessions ;  or  to  entangle  the  leaders  in  some  act  of  overt 
treason,  and  quash  the  movement  by  depriving  it  of  its 
heads.  An  opportunity  for  the  latter  manoeuvre  now  pre- 
sented itself.  William  Jackson,  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
who  had  lived  many  years  in  France,  came  to  the  country 
for  the  pnrpose  of  opening  communications  between  the 
French  "government  and  the  United  Irishmen.  Jackson 
confided  his  secret  to  his  solicitor,  a  man  named  Cockayne. 
The  solicitor  informed  Mr.  Pitt,  and  by  his  desire  continued 
to  watch  his  victim,  and  trade  on  his  open-hearted  candour, 
until  he  had  led  him  to  his  doom.  The  end  of  the  un- 
fortunate clergyman  was  very  miserable.  He  took  poison 
when  brought  up  for  judgment,  and  died  in  the  dock.  His 
object  in  committing  this  crime  was  to  save  his  property 
for  his  wife  and  children,  as  it  would  have  been  confiscated 
had  his  sentence  been  pronounced. 

The  viceroyalty  of  earl  Mtz- William  once  more  gave  the 
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Irish  nation  some  hope  that  England  woidd  grant  tliein 
justice.  But  he  was  soon  recalled  ;  Lord  Camden  was  sent 
in  his  stead ;  and  the  country  was  given  up  to  the  Beresford 
faction,  who  were  quite  willing  to  co-operate  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan  of  setting  Protestants  and  Catholics  against  each 
other,  of  exciting  open  reheUion,  and  of  profiting  by  the 
miseries  of  the  nation  to  forge  new  chains  for  it,  by  its 
parliamentary  union  with  England.  Eveiything  was  done 
now  that  could  be  done  to  excite  the  CathoHcs  to  rebellion. 
The  Orangemen,  if  their  own  statement  on  oath  ^  is  to  be 
trusted,  were  actually  bribed  to  persecute  the  Catholics. 
Sermons  ^  were  preached  by  Protestant  ministers  to  excite 
their  feelings ;  and  when  the  Catholics  resisted,  or  offered 
reprisals,  they  were  punished  with  the  utmost  severity, 
while  their  persecutors  always  escaped.  Lord  Carhampton, 
a  grandson  of  the  worthless  Henry  Luttrell,  who  had 
betrayed  the  Irish  at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  commanded  Ihe 
army,  and  his  cruelty  is  beyond  description.  An  insurrec- 
tion act  was  passed  in  1796 ;  magistrates  were  allowed  to 
proclaim  counties ;  suspected  persons  were  to  be  banished 
the  country  or  pressed  into  the  fleet,  without  the  shadow 
of  trial ;  and  acts  of  indemnity  were  passed,  to  shield  the 
magistrates  and  the  military  from  the  consequences  of  any 
unlawful  cruelties  which  fiinaticism  or  barbarity  might  in- 
duce th6m  to  commit. 

'  We  give  authority  fbr  these  details.  In  the  spring  of  1796  three 
Orangemen  swore  before  a  magistrate  of  Down  and  Armagh  that  the 
Orangemen  frequently  met  in  committees,  amongst  whom  ware  some 
members  of  Parliament,  who  gave  them  money  and  promijsed  that 
they  should  not  suffer  for  any  act  they  might  commit,  and  pledged 
themselves  that  they  should  be  provided  for  by  government.  The 
magistrate  informed  the  secretary  of  state,  and  asked  how  he  should 
act;  but  he  never  received  any  answer.  For  farther  details  on  diis 
head,  see  Plowden's  History  of  the  Insurrection, 

^  On  July  1,  1795,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Monsell,  a  Protestant  deigyman  of 
Portadown,  invited  his  flock  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  by  attending  church,  and  preached  such  a  sermon  against 
the  Papists  that  his  congregation  fell  on  every  Catholic  they  met  going 
home,  beat  them  cruelly,  and  finished  the  day  by  murdering  two  farmer's 
sons,  who  were  quietly  at  work  in  a  bog. — ^Mooney*s  Hietory  of  Ireland, 
p.  87C. 
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Grattan  appealed  boldly  and  loadly  against  these  atro- 
cities. '  These  insurgents,'  he  said,  '  call  themselves  Pro- 
testant Boys — ^that  is,  a  banditti  of  murderers,  committing 
massacre  in  the  name  of  Ood,  and  exercising  despotic  power 
in  the  name  of  liberty.'  The  published  declaration  of  lord 
Gosford  and  of  thirty  magistrates,  who  attempted  to  obtain 
some  justice  for  the  nnfortnnate  subjects  of  these  wrongs, 
is  scarcely  less  emphatic.  It  is  dated  December  28, 1795  : 
'  It  is  no  secret  that  a  persecution,  accompanied  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty  which  have  in  all 
ages  distinguished  this  calamity,  is  now  raging  in  this 
country;  neither  age,  nor  sez,  nor  even  acknowledged 
innocence,  is  sufficient  to  excite  mercy  or  afford  protection. 
The  only  crime  which  the  unfortunate  objects  of  this  per- 
secution are  charged  with,  is  a  crime  of  easy  proof  indeed ; 
it  is  simply  a  profession  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Mth.  A 
lawless  banditti  have  constituted  themselves  judges  of  this 
species  of  delinquency,  and  the  sentence  they  pronounce  is 
equally  concise  and  terrible ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
fiscation of  all  property  and  immediate  banishment — a  pre- 
scription that  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  exceeds,  in 
the  number  of  those  it  consigns  to  ruin  and  misery,  every 
example  that  ancient  or  modem  history  can  supply.  These 
horrors  are  now  acting  with  impunity.  The  spirit  of  jus- 
tice has  disappeared  from  the  country ;  and  the  supineness 
of  the  magistracy  of  Armagh  has  become  a  conmion  topic 
of  conversation  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom.' 

One  would  have  supposed  that  an  official  declaration 
from  such  an  authority,  signed  by  the  governor  of  Armagh 
and  thirty  magistrates,  would  have  produced  some  effect 
on  the  government  of  the  day ;  but  the  sequel  proved  that 
such  honorable  exposure  was  as  ineffective  as  the  rejected 
petition  of  millions  of  Catholics.  The  formation  of  the 
yeomanry  corps  filled  up  the  cup  of  bitterness.  The  United 
Irishmen,  seeing  no  hope  of  constitutional  redress,  formed 
themselves  into  a  military  organisation.  But,  though  the 
utmost  precautions  were  used  to  conceal  the  names  of  mem- 
bers and  the  plans  of  the  association,  their  movements  were 
well  known  to  government  firom  an  early  period.  Tone^  in 
the  meantime,  came  to  France  from  America,  and  induced 
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Camot  to  send  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Hocbe.  It  ended  disastrously.  A  few 
vessels  cruised  for  a  week  in  the  harbour  of  Bantiy  Bay ; 
but,  as  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  which  was  separated  by 
a  fog,  did  not  arrive,  Grouchy,  the  second  in  commancL 
returned  to  France. 

Meanwhile,  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  spread  ra- 
pidly, and  especially  in  those  places  where  the  Orangemen 
exercised  their  cruelties.  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald  now 
joined  the  movement ;  and  even  those  who  cannot  commend 
the  cause,  are  obliged  to  admire  the  perfection  of  his  de- 
voted self-sacrifice  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  interests 
of  his  country.  His  leadership  seemed  all  that  was  needed 
to  secure  success.  His  gay  and  &ank  manner  made  him 
popular  :  his  military  bearing^  demanded  respect ;  his 
^^rior  att»ilmeBtB  ^ye  hi^  power  to  comi^d ;  his 
generous  disinterestedness  was  patent  to  all.  But  already 
a  paid  system  of  espionage  had  been  established  by  goveni- 
ment.  A  set  of  miscreants  were  found  who  could  lure  their 
victims  to  their  doom — ^who  could  eat  and  drink,  and  talk 
and  live  with  them  as  their  bosom  Mends,  and  then  sign 
their  death-warrant  with  the  kiss  of  Judas.  There  was  a 
regular  gang  of  informers  of  a  low  class,  like  the  in&mons 
Jemmy  O'Brien,  who  were  under  the  control  of  the  town- 
majors,  Sirr  and  Swan.  But  there  were  gentlemen  in- 
formers also,  who,  in  many  cases,  were  never  so  much  as 
suspected  by  their  dupes.  MacNally,  the  advocate  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  Mr.  Graham,  their  solicitor,  were 
both  of  that  class.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Killeen  castle, 
entered  their  body  on  purpose  to  betray  them.  Captain 
Armstrong  did  the  same.  John  Hughes,  a  Belfast  book- 
seller, had  himself  arrested  several  times  to  allay  their 
suspicions.  John  Edward  Nevill  was  equally  base  and 
treacherous.  However  necessary  it  may  be  for  the  ends 
of  government  to  employ  spies  and  informers,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  men  to  commit  crimes  of  the  basest  treachery. 
Such  men  and  such  crimes  will  ever  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  with  the  reprobation  they  deserve. 

Attempts  were  now  made  to  get  assistance  from  France. 
Mr.   O'Connor   and   lord   Edward  FitzGerald  proceeded 
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thither  for  that  purpose ;  but  their  mission  was  not  pro- 
dactive  of  any  great  result.     The  people  were  goaded  to 
madness  by  the  cmelties  which  were  committed  on  them 
every  day ;   and  it  was  in  vam  that  persons  above  all 
BospiQion  of  countenancing  either  rebels  or  papists  protested 
against  these  enormities  in  the  name  of  common  humanity. 
La  1797  a  part  of  Ulster  was  proclaimed  by  general  Lalor, 
and  lord  Moira  described  thus,  in  the  English  house  of  lords, 
the  sofiferings  of  the  unhappy  people :  '  When  a  man  was 
taken  up  on  suspicion,  he  was  put  to  the  torture ;  nay,  if 
he  were  merety  accused  of  concealing  the  guilt  of  another, 
the  punishment  of  picketing,  which  had  for  some  years 
been  abolished  as  too  inhuman  even  in  the  dragoon  service, 
was  practised.     I  have  known  a  man>  in  order  to  extort 
confession  of  a  supposed  crime,  or  of  that  of  some  of  his 
neighbours,  picketed  until  he  actually  fainted ;  picketed  a 
second  time,  untQ  he  fainted  again ;  picketed  a  third  time, 
until  he  once  more  fainted ;  and  all  upon  mere  suspicion. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  species  of  torture ;  nmny  had  been 
taken  and  hung  up  until  they  were  half  dead,  and  then 
threatened  with  a  repetition  of  this  cruel  treatment  unless 
they  made  confession  of  the  imputed  guilt.     These,*  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  'were  not  particular  acts  of  cruelty, 
exercised  by  men  abusing  the  power  committed  to  them, 
hU  they  formed  part  of  a  system.     They  were  notorious ; 
and  no  person  could  say  who  would  be  the  next  victim  of 
this  oppression  and  cruelty.'     As  redress  was  hopeless,  and 
Parliament  equally  indifferent  to  cruelties  and  to  remon- 
strances, Mr.  Grattan  and  his  colleagues  left  the  Irish  house 
to  its  inhumanity  and  its  fate. 

In  the  autnmn  of  this  year,  1797,  Mr.  Orr,  of  Antrim, 
was  tried  and  executed,  on  a  charge  of  administering  the 
oath  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  a  soldier.  This  gentleman 
WEuei  a  person  of  high  character  and  respectabihiy.  Ho 
solemnly  protested  his  innocence  ;  the  soldier,  stung  with 
remorse,  swore  before  a  magistrate  tliat  the  testimony  he 
gave  at  the  trial  was  false.  Petitioiis  were  at  once  sent 
in,  praying  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  but  in  vain ;  he 
was  executed  on  October  14,  though  no  one  doubted  his 
innocence;  and  'Orr's  fate'  became  a  watchword  of  and 
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an  incitement  to  rebellion.  Several  of  the  jury  made  a 
solemn  oath  after  the  trial,  that,  when  locked  np  for  the 
night  to  '  consider'  their  verdict,  they  were  supplied  abtui- 
dantly  with  intoxicating  drinks,  and  informed,  one  and  all, 
that,  if  they  did  not  give  the  required  verdict  of  guilty, 
they  should  themselves  be  prosecuted  as  United  Irishmeii. 
Mr.  Orr  was  offered  his  life  and  liberty  again  and  agarn,  if 
he  would  admit  his  guilt.  His  wife  and  four  young  children 
added  their  tears  and  entreaties  to  the  persuasions  of  bis 
Mends;  but  he  preferred  truth  and  honour  to  life  and 
freedom.  His  end  was  worthy  of  his  resolution.  On  the 
scaffold  he  turned  to  his  fiaithful  attendant,  and  asked  bim 
to  remove  his  watch,  as  he  should  need  it  no  more.  Mr. 
Orr  was  a  sincere  Protestant ;  his  servant  was  a  Gatholio. 
His  last  words  are  happily  stiE  on  record.  He  showed  the 
world  how  a  Protestant  patriot  could  die ;  and  that  the 
more  sincere  and  deep  his  piety,  the  less  likely  he  would  be 
to  indulge  in  fematical  hatred  of  those  who  differed  firom  him. 
'  You,  my  friend,'  he  said  to  his  weeping  and  devoted  ser- 
vant— '  you,  my  friend,  and  I  must  now  part.  Our  stations 
here  on  earth  have  been  a  little  different,  and  our  mode 
of  worshipping  the  Almighiy  Being  that  we  both  adore. 
Before  his  presence  we  shall  stand  equal.  Farewell ! 
Bemember  Orr ! ' 

Section  IV. 
The  BehelUon  of  179S. 

Sir  Balph  Abercrombie  was  appointed  to  command  the 
army  in  Ireland,  in  1797;  but  he  threw  up  his  charge, 
disgusted  with  atrocities  whicb  he  could  not  control,  and 
which  he  was  too  humane  even  to  appear  to  sanction.  He 
declared  the  army  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness,  which 
made  it  formidable  to  everyone  but  the  enemy.  General 
Lake,  a  fitting  instrument  for  any  crueliy,  was  appointed 
to  take  his  place ;  and  lord  Gastlereagh  states  that  ^  mea- 
sures were  taken  by  government  to  cause  a  premature  ex- 
plosion.' It  would  have  been  more  Christian  in  the  first 
place,  and  more  politic  in  the  second  place,  if  government 
had  taken  measures  to  prevent  any  explosion  at  all. 
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On  MarcH  12,  1798,  the  Leinster  delegates,  who  had 
been  long  since  betrayed,  were  seized  by  major  Swan,  in 
Ihiblin.  Fifteen  persons  were  present,  the  greater  number 
o£  whom  were  Protestants.  Emmet,  MacNevin,  Jack- 
son, and  Sweetman,  were  seized  the  same  day.  Arthur 
O'Connor  had  already  been  arrested  on  his  way  to  France, 
mriih  Father  Goigley.  The  latter  was  convicted  on  May  22, 
at  Maidstone,  and  hanged  on  evidence  so  inconclnsive,  that 
lord-chancellor  Thnrlow  said:  'K  ever  a  poor  man  was 
murdered,  it  was  Coigley!'  The  arrest  of  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  occurred  soon  after.  A  severe  wound,  which  ho 
received  in  the  struggle  with  his  captors,  combined  with 
the  effects  of  excitement  and  imprisonment,  caused  his 
death. 

The  23rd  of  May  had  been  fixed  for  the  rising;  but 
informations  were  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Captain 
Armstrong  had  betrayed  the  Sheares,  two  brothers  who 
bad  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  their  country  with 
more  affection  than  prudence.  The  base  traitor  had  wound 
himself  into  their  confidence,  had  dined  with  them,  and 
was  on  the  most  intimate  social  relations  with  their  family. 
On  July  12  he  swore  their  lives  away ;  and  two  days  later 
ihey  were  executed,  holding  each  others'  hands  as  they 
passed  into  eternity. 

The  rising  did  -i»ke  place,  but  it  was  only  partial.  The 
leaders  were  gone,  dead,  or  imprisoned ;  and  nothing  but 
wild  desperation  could  have  induced  the  people  to  rise  at  all. 
On  May  23  Dublin  was  placed  under  martial  law ;  the 
citizen3  were  armed,  the  guard  was  trebled,  the  barristers 
pleaded  with  regimentals  and  swords,  and  several  of  the 
lamplighters  were  hung  from  their  own  lamp-posts  for 
neglecting  to  light  the  lamps.  The  country  people  were 
prepared  to  march  on  the  city,  but  lord  Boden  and  his  fox- 
hunters  soon  put  down  their  attempt.  The  next  morning 
the  dead  were  exhibited  in  the  castle-yard,  and  the  prisoners 
were  hanged  at  Carlisle  bridge.  Sir  Watkin  Wynn  and 
his  Ancient  Britons  distinguished  themselves  by  their  cruel- 
ties. The  Homsperg  Dragoons  and  the  Orange  Yeomanry 
equalled  them  in  deeds  of  blood.     The  fighting  commenced 

in  Eildare,  on  the  24th,  by  an  attack  on  Naas,  which  was 
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repelled  bj  lord  (}osport.  Two  of  his  officers  and  tliirfy 
men  were  killed,  and  the  people  were  shot  down  and  hanged 
indiscrimiuateljr.  '  Such  was  the  brutal  ferociiy  of  some 
of  the  king's  troops,'  says  Plowden,  '  that  they  half-roasted 
and  eat  the  flesh  of  one  man,  named  Walsh,  who  had  not 
been  in  arms.'  At  Prosperous  the  insurgents  attacked  and 
burned  the  barracks,  and  piked  any  of  the  soldiers  who 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames.  This  regiment,  the 
North  Cork  militia,  had  been  specially  cruel  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  people,  who  were  only  too  willing  to  retaliate. 
A  troop  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  captain  Erskine,  was 
almost  annihilated  at  Old  Kilcullen.  But  reverses  soon 
followed.  At  Carlow  the  insurgents  met  with  a,  severe 
defeat ;  and  the  defenceless  and  innocent  inhabitants,  who 
fled  into  their  houses  for  shelter  from  the  fire,  were  cruelly 
and  ruthlessly  burned  to  death  in  their  own  habitations  by 
the  military. 

A  body  of  two  thousand  men,  under  a  leader  named 
Perkins,  encamped  on  the  Hill  of  Allan,  and  agreed  with 
general  Douglas  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  general  was 
honourable  and  humane,  but  his  subordinates  were  not  so. 
Major-general  Dufl*,  to  whom  the  arms  were  to  have  been 
delivered  up,  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  on  the  people  when 
they  had  assembled  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Boden's  cavalry 
cut  them  down,  and  an  immense  number  were  slaughtered 
in  cold  blood.  Another  attack  took  place  at  Tara,  where 
the  Irish  were  again  defeated.  The  insurrection  now  broke 
out  in  Wexford.  The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country 
had  not  joined  the  movement  in  any  way,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  North  Cork  militia,  commanded  by  lord  Kings- 
borough.  The  men  paraded  in  orange  ribbons,  fired  at  the 
peaceful  country  people,  and  employed  pitchcaps  and  tor- 
ture, until  their  victims  were  driven  to  desperation.  The 
county  was  proclaimed  on  April  27,  by  the  magistrates ; 
and  before  any  riot  had  taken  place,  Mr.  Hunter  Gowan 
paraded  through  Qorej  at  the  head  of  his  yeomanry,  with 
a  human  finger  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  which  was  sub- 
sequently used  to  stir  their  punch  in  the  evening. 

On  Whit-Sunday,  May  27,  the  yeomen  burned  the  Ca- 
tholic  chapel  of  Bolavogue.     Father  John  Murphy,  the 
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parish  priest,  who  had  hitherto  tried  to  suppress  the  insar- 
rection,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  The 
men  now  rose  in  numbers,  and  marched  to  Ennisoorthy, 
'which  they  took  after  some  fighting.  Vinegar  Hill,  a  lofty- 
eminence  overlooking  the  town,  was  chosen  for  their  camp. 
Some  of  the  leading  Protestant  gentlemen  of  the  county 
had  either  favoured  or  joined  the  movement ;  and  several 
of  them  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  were  im- 
prisoned at  Wexford.  The  garrison  of  this  place,  how- 
ever, fled  in  a  panic,  caused  by  some  successes  of  the 
Irish  troops,  and  probably  &om  fear  of  the  retaliation 
they  might  expect  for  their  cruelties.  Mr.  Harvey,  one 
of  the  prisoners  mentioned  above,  was  now  released,  and 
headed  the  insurgents;  but  a  powerful  body  of  troops, 
under  general  Loftus,  was  sent  into  the  district,  and 
eventually  obtained  possession  of  New  Boss,  which  the 
Irish  had  taken  with  great  bravery,  but  which  they  had 
not  been  able  to  hold  for  want  of  proper  military  discipline 
and  command.  They  owed  their  defeat  to  insubordination 
and  drunkenness.  A  number  of  prisoners  had  been  left  at 
Scnllabogue  House,  near  Garrickbume  Hill.  Some  fugitives 
from  the  Irish  camp  came  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  pre« 
tended  that  Mr.  Harvey  had  given  orders  for  their  execu« 
tion,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  what,  indeed,  was  true,  that  the 
royalists  massacred  indiscriminately.  The  guard  resisted, 
bat  were  overpowered  by  the  mob,  who  were  impatient  to 
revenge  without  justice  the  cruelties  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  them  without  justice.  A  htmdred  were  burned 
in  a  bam,  and  thiriy-seven  were  shot  or  piked.  This  mas- 
sacre has  been  held  up  as  a  horrible  example  of  Irish 
treachery  and  cruelty.  It  was  horrible,  no  doubt,  and 
cannot  be  defended  or  palliated ;  but,  amid  these  contend- 
ing horrors  of  cruel  war,  the  question  still  recurs :  Upon 
whom  is  the  original  guilt  of  causing  them  to  be  charged  ? 
Father  Murphy  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  Carlow,  and 
death  threw  the  balance  strongly  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment troops,  who  eventually  proved  victorious.  After  the 
battle  of  Boss,  the  Wexford  men  chose  the  rev.  Philip 
Boche  as  their  leader,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey, 
who  had  resigned  the  command.   The  insurgents  were  no'vy 
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gailtj  of  following  the  example  of  their  persecutors,  if  not 
with  equal  craeliy,  at  least  with  a  barbarity  which  their 
leaders  in  vain  reprobated.     The  prisoners  whom  they  had 
taken  were  confined  in  the  jail,  and  eveiy  effort  was  made 
to  save  them  from  the  infuriated  people.     But  one  savage 
named  Dixon,  would  not  be  content  without  their  blood ; 
and  while  the  army  and  their  leaders  were  encamped  on 
Yineg^  Hill,  he  and  some  other  villains  as  wicked  as  him- 
self found  their  way  into  the  jail,  and  marched  the  prisoners 
to  the  bridge,  held  a  mock  trial,  and  then  piked  thirty-five 
of  their  victims,  and  flung  them  into  the  water.    At  this 
moment  a  priest,  who  had  heard  of  the  bloody  deed,  hastened 
to  the  spot ;  and  after  in  vain  commanding  them  to  desist, 
succeeded  aib  last  in  making  them  kneel  down,  when  he  dic- 
tated a  prayer  that  Qod  might  show  them  the  same  mercy 
which  they  would  show  to  the  surviving  prisoners.     This 
had  its  effect ;  and  the  men,  who  waited  in  terror  to  receive 
the  doom  they  had  so  ofben  and  so  mercilessly  inflicted  on 
others,  were  marched  back  to  prison. 

The  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill  was  now  beset  on  aU  sides  by 
the  royal  troops.    An  attack  was  planned  by  general  Lake, 
with  twenty  thousand  men  and  a  large  train  of  artillery. 
General  Needham  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  occupy  the 
position  appointed  for  him  ;  and  after  an  hour  and  a-haJf  of 
hard  fighting,  the  Irish  gave  way,  principally  from  want  of 
gonpowder.   The  soldiers  now  indulged  in  the  most  wanton 
deeds  of  cruelty.     The  hospital  at  Enniscorthy  was  set  on 
fire,  and  the  wounded  men  shot  in  their  beds.    At  Wexford 
general  Moore  prevented  his  troops  fr^m  committing  such 
outrages ;  but  when  the  rest  of  the  army  arrived,  they  acted 
as  they  had  done  at  Enniscorthy.    Courts-martial  were 
held,  in  which  the  ofBlcers  were  not  even  sworn,  and  victims 
were  consigned  to  execution  with  reckless  atrocity.    The 
bridge  of  Wexford,  where  a  Catholic  priest  had  saved  so 
many  Protestant  lives,  was  now  chosen  for  the  scene  of 
slaughter ;  and  all  this  in  spite  of  a  promise  of  amnesty. 
Father  Boche  and  Mr.  Keogh  were  the  fij^st  victims  of  the 
higher  classes;  Messrs.  Grogan,  Harvey,  and   Colclough 
were  hanged  the  following  day.     A  mixed  commission  was 
now  formed  of  the  magistrates,  who  were   principally 
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Orangemen,  and  the  military,  whose  vimlence  was  eqnallj 
great.  Mr.  Gordon,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  whose  History 
of  the  Rebellion  we  have  principally  followed  as  he  was 
an  eye-witness  of  its  miseries,  declares  that  *  whoever  conld 
be  proved  to  have  saved  an  Orangeman  or  royalist  from 
assassination,  his  house  from  burning,  or  his  property 
from  plnnder,  was  considered  as  having  inflaence  amongst 
the  revolters,  and  consequently  as  a  rebel  commander.' 
The  reward  for  their  charity  now  was  instant  execution. 
John  Redmond,  the  Catholic  priest  of  Newtonbarry,  had 
saved  lord  Mountmorris  and  other  gentlemen  from  the 
fury  of  the  exasperated  people,  and  had  preserved  his 
house  and  property  from  plunder.  He  was  now  sent  for 
by  this  nobleman;  and,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  and 
the  benefits  he  had  rendered  him,  he  at  once  obeyed  the 
summons.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  seized,  brought  before 
the  court,  and  executed  on  the  pretence  of  having  been  a 
commander  in  the  rebel  army.  He  had,  indeed,  commanded, 
but  the  only  commands  he  ever  uttered  were  commands  of 
mercy.  Well  might  Mr.  Gordon  sorrowfully  declare,  that 
he  had  *  heard  of  hundreds  of  United  Irishmen,  during  the 
insurrection,  who  have,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  saved 
Orangemen ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  Orangeman 
who  encoantered  any  danger  to  save  the  life  of  a  United 
Irishman.'  With  equal  sorrow  he  remarks  the  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  females  by  each  party.  The  Irish  were 
never  once  accused  of  having  offered  the  slightest  insult  to 
a  woman ;  the  military,  besides  shooting  them  indiscrimin- 
ately yrith  the  men,  treated  them  in  a  way  which  cannot  be 
described,  and  under  circumstances  which  added  a  more 
than  savage  inhumanity  to  their  crime. 

The  next  act  of  the  fatal  drama  was  the  execution  of  the 
state  prisoners.  The  rising  in  Ulster  had  been  rendered  in- 
effective, happily  for  the  people,  by  the  withdrawal  of  some 
of  the  leaders  at  the  last  moment.  The  command  in  Antrim 
was  taken  by  Henry  M'Cracken,  who  was  at  last  captured 
by  the  royalists,  and  executed  at  Belfast,  on  June  17.  At 
Saintfield,  in  Down,  they  were  commanded  by  Henry  Mon- 
roe, who  had  been  a  Volunteer,  and  had  some  knowledge 
of  military  tactics.     In  an  engagement  at  Ballinahinch,  he 
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showed  ooBfiiderable  ability  in  the  disposal  of  his  foroes,  but 
thej  were  eventnsJly  defeated,  and  he  also  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  life.  A  remnant  of  the  Wexford  insurrection  was 
all  that  remained  to  be  crushed.  On  June  21,  lord  Com- 
wallis  was  sent  to  Ireland,  with  the  command  both  of  the 
nulitary  forces  and  the  civil  power.  On  July  17  an. 
amnesfy  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  majority  oi  the  state 
prisoners  were  permitted  eventually  to  leave  the  conntiy, 
having  purchased  their  pardon  by  an  account  of  the  plans 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  which  were  so  entirely  broken 
up  that  their  honour  was  in  no  way  compromised  by 
the  disclosure. 

The  French  alHes  of  Irish  insurgents  appear  to  have  a 
fatality  for  arriving  precisely  when  their  services  are  worse 
than  useless.  On  August  22,  1798,  Humbert  landed  at 
KiUala  with  a  small  French  force,  which,  after. a  nomber 
of  engagements,  was  eventually  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Thus  ended  the  memorable  rebellion  of  1798. 
If  its  details  were  not  a  matter  of  history,  and  if  it  were 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  student  should  on  this 
account  be  made  acquainted  with  them,  we  might  have 
omitted  a  record  as  painfdl  to  write  as  it  is  to  read.  But 
history  continually  repeats  itself,  and  the  narrative  may 
weU  claim  our  attention  as  teaching  a  lesson  which  wo 
cannot  afford  to  disregard. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

A.D.  1798  TO  A.D.  1800. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  LTJION  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 


THEEE  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  view  some  time  before 
its  accomplishment.  It  has  been  said,  and  the  stafcement 
has  been  recentlj  repeated  with  some  show  of  anthoritj, 
that '  the  people  of  Ireland  were  goaded  into  an  insurrec- 
tion, in  order  that  a  pretext  might  be  obtained  for  bringing 
abont  the  nnion  between  the  two  countries.'  However  this 
m&Y  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  union  was  proposed 
on  Jannaiy  22,  1799.  The  principal  agents  in  effecting 
this  change  were,  in  England,  Mr.  Pitt,  prime  minister,  and 
his  colleagues,  the  duke  of  Portland,  lord  GrenyiUe,  and 
Mr.  Dundas.  The  king  also  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  and  he  had  already  opposed  lord  Pitzwilliam's 
emancipation  policy,  which  he  characterised  as  adopted  '  in 
implicit  obedience  to  the  brutal  imagination  of  Mr.  Burke.' 
He  had  instructed  lord  Camden  '  to  support  the  old  English 
interest  as  well  as  the  Protestant  religion,'  not  having  a 
sufficiently  enlarged  mind  to  perceive,  that  to  support  one 
interest  or  one  religion  in  preference  to  another,  must  in- 
evitably  create  division  in  the  state,  and  by  ca«ating  division 
weaken  the  power  of  the  whole  body  politic.  He  desired 
lord  Comwallis  to  grant  no  further  indulgence  to  Cathdbcs, 
oblivious  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  indulgence  which  they 
asked,  was  the  right  of  any  man  to  worship  Gk)d  as  his  con- 
science dictated. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  tliat  lord  Comwallis  accepted  the 
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o£B[ce  of  lord  lieutenant  from  an  ambitions  desire  to  connect 
his  name  with  the  great  national  event  whicli  he  proposed 
to  effect.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  of  good  busi- 
ness habits,  tolerant  for  his  age,  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
tact  to  gain  his  end,  and  suj£cient  firmness  to  pursue  it 
steadily. 

In  Ireland  the  principal  agents  were  lord  Clare  and  lord 
Gastlereagh.  One  sought  to  carry  the  measure  by  violence, 
and  the  other  by  bribery.  Their  characters  were  as  oppo- 
site as  the  means  they  employed ;  and  hence,  as  both  worked 
together  for  the  one  end,  they  could  hardly  feiil  in  accom- 
plishing their  object. 

The  Irish  Parliament,  which  had  been  adjourned  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  civil  war,  was  assembled  a 
week  after  the  arrival  of  lord  ComwalHs,  Both  houses 
voted  loyal  addresses  to  the  king  and  lord-lieutenant,  and 
100,000L  to  indemnify  those  who  had  suffered  firom  the 
rebellion.  The  benefit  of  this  grant,  however,  was  entirely 
bestowed  on  Protestants,  though  the  Catholics  had  been  the 
principal  sufferers.      » 

In  July,  five  corisecutive  acts — a  complete  code  of  penal- 
ties and  proscription — ^were  introduced,  and  after  various 
debates  and  delays,  received  the  royal  sanction  on  October  6, 
the  last  day  of  the  session  of  1798.  These  acts  were: 
1.  The  Amnesty  Act,  the  exceptions  to  which  were  so 
numerous,  '  that  few  of  those  who  took  any  active  part  in 
the  rebellion'  were,  according  to  the  ComwaUis'  corre- 
spondence, *  benefited  by  it.'  2.  An  Act  of  Indemnity,  by 
which  aU  magistrates  who  had  '  exercised  a  vigour  beyond 
the  law '  against  the  rebels,  were  protected  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  such  acts.  3.  An  Act  for  attainting  lord 
Edward  Mtzgerald,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Grogan,  against 
which  Curran,  taking  *his  instructions  from  the  grave,' 
pleaded  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  but  pleaded  in  vain. 
(This  Act  was  finally  repealed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  1819.)  4.  An  Act  forbidding  communication  between 
persons  in  Ireland  and  those  enumerated  in  the  Banish- 
ment Act,  and  making  the  return  to  Ireland  after  sentence 
of  banishment  by  a  court-martial  a  transportable  felony. 
6.  An  Act  to  compel  fiffcy-one  persons  therein  named  to 
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surrender  before  December  1,  1798,  under  pain  of  high 
treason.  Among  the  fifby-one  were  the  principal  reftigees 
at  Paris  and  Hamburgh :  Tone,  Lewines,  Swift,  Tandy, 
Deane,  Major  Plunkett,  Anthony  McCann,  Hanrey,  Morris, 
&c.  On  the  same  day  in  which  the  session  terminated 
and  the  royal  sanction  was  given  to  these  Acts,  the  name 
of  H^nry  Qrattan  was,  a  significant  coincidence,  formally 
struck  from  the  roll  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  by  the 
king's  command. 

Thus  the  Irish  Parliament  was  made  to  act  against  all 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  nation,  and  hence  the 
nation  was  all  the  more  willing  to  forego  the  services  of 
the  Parliament.  The  next  step  was  to  influence  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  houses.  Titles,  pensions,  and  offices  were 
freely  promised,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  remitted 
from  Whitehall,  and  expended  in  bribes,  which  was  after- 
wards added  as  a  charge  to  the  pubHo  debt  of  Ireland. 

The  project  was  first  decidedly  announced  by  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  the  Under-secretary,  en- 
titled ^Arguments  for  and  against  a  Union  considered.' 
More  than  a  hundred  pamphlets,  either  in  reply  or  approval, 
were  published  in  a  few  weeks.  The  excitement  became 
intensoi  as  it  well  might,  when  such  a  great  national  ques- 
tion was  mooted.  The  only  obstacle  was  the  bar,  which  lord 
Clare,  the  most  absolute  subject  of  modem  times,  at  once 
attempted  to  bribe  into  compliance.  He  doubled  the  number 
of  bankrupt  commissioners,  he  revived  some  offices,  and 
created  others,  and  in  two  months  established  thirty-two 
new  offices,  the  value  of  each  being  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum. 

The  Catholics  were  won  over  by  promises  of  emancipation, 
which  there  was  certainly  no  intention  to  fulfil,  and  by 
personal  compliments  to  leading  bishops.  The  Orangemen 
were  secured  by  the  bribery  of  a  majority  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  hope  that  henceforth  they  would  be  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  Protestant  clergy  were  assured  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  established  church  would  be  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  Union,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
them,  as  they  had  never  secured  any  real  ground  amongst 
the  population  of  Ireland. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1798  lord  Gomwallis  was  able  to 
report  to  his  goyermnent  that  the  prospect  of  carryiskg  the 
measare  was  more  promising  than  he  had  expectedi,  and  he 
was  presently  authorised  to  bring  it  forward  in  his  speecii 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 

On  January  22,  1799,  the  viceroy  went  down  to  the 
houses  of  parliament,  followed  by  thousands,  and  attended 
by  a  strong  guard.  He  congratnlated  both  honses  on  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  on  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte's 
squadron,  and  on  lord  Nelson's  victory,  and  concluded  thus : 
^  The  unremitting  industry  with  which  our  enemies  perse- 
vere in  their  avowed  design  of  endeavoumig  to  effect  a 
separation  of  this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain  must  have 
engaged  your  attention,  and  his  majesty  commands  me  to 
express  Ids  anxious  hope  that  this  consideration,  joined  to 
the  sentiment  of  mutual  affection,  and  common  interest, 
may  dispose  the  Parliaments  in  both  kingdoms  to  provide 
the  most  effectual  means  of  maintaining  and  improving  a 
connection  essential  to  their  common  security,  and  of  con- 
solidating, as  &r  as  possible,  into  one  firm  and  lasting  &briie, 
the  strength,  the  power,  and  the  resources  of  the  British 
empire.'  On  the  paragraph  of  the  address,  re-echoing  this 
sentiment,  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
lords,  a  debate  ensued  in  the  commons  which  lasted  till 
one  o'clock  of  the  following  day,  above  twenty  conseca- 
tive  hours.  Ponsonby,  Parsons,  Mtzga^ald,  Barringtoa, 
Plunkett,  Lee,  O'Donnell,  and  Bushe  spoke  against  the 
Union ;  lord  Castlereagh,  the  knight  of  Kerry,  Corry,  Fox, 
Osborne,  Duigenan,  and  some  other  members  of  little  note, 
spoke  in  fEtvour  of  it.  The  gaUeries  and  lobbies  were 
crowded  all  night  by  the  leading  people  of  the  dty,  of  both 
sexes,  and  when  the  division  was  being  taken,  the  most 
intense  anxiety  was  manifested,  within  doors  and  without. 
At  length  the  tellers  made  their  report  to  the  speaker,  him- 
self an  ardent  anti-Unionist,  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
numbers  were — '  for  the  address,  one  hundred  and  five ;  for 
the  amendment,  one  hundred  and  six ;'  so  the  paragraph  in 
£Etvour  of '  consolidating  the  empire '  was  lost  by  one  vote. 
The  remainder  of  the  address,  with  the  expunged  paragraph, 
was  barely  carried  by  one  hi^ndred  and  seven  to  one  hundred 
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and  five.  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  attempted  to  follow  his  vic- 
tory by  a  solemn  pledge,  binding  the  majority  nev&r  again 
to  entertain  the  question;  bat  to  this  several  members 
objec^ted,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

In  the  English  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Irish,  a  paragraph  was  introduced  in  the  king's 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Union,  identical  with  that 
moved  by  lord  Comwallis.  An  amendment  was  proposed 
by  Sheridan,  and  resisted  by  Canning.  Several  "Rngtiah 
members  also  sided  with  the  opposition,  bat  without  effect. 

The  resolutions  intended  to  serve  as  'the  basis  of  union,' 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  January  21,  and  after 
another  powerftd  speech  in  opposition  from  Mr.  Grey,  who 
was  ably  sustained  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Lawrence,  and 
some  twenty  others,  were  put  and  carried.  The  following 
are  the  resolutions : — 

1st.  '  In  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essential  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  consoHdate  the 
streng^  power,  and  resources  of  the  British  empire,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  concur  in  such  measures  as  may  tend 
to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
into  one  kingdom,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  established  by  a>cts  of  the  respective 
Parliaments  of  his  majesty's  said  kingdoms. 

2nd.  *  It  would  be  fit  to  propose  as  the  first  article,  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  the  said  union,  that  the  said  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  on  a  day  to  be  agreed 
upon,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  the 
United  Elingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  L^land. 

3rd.  *  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
that  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  and  the  imperial  crown 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom  shall  continue  limited  and 
settled,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  imperial  crown  of  tlie 
said  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited  and 
settled,  according  to  the  existing  law,  and  to  the  terms  of 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

4<th.  *'  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose 
that  the  said  United  Kingdom  be  represented  in  one  and 
the  same  Parliament,  to  be  styled  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that 
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sncli  a  nnmber  of  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  such,  a 
nnnxber  of  members  of  tlie  house  of  commons,  as  shall  be 
hereafter  agreed  upon  by  the  acts  of  the  respective  Parlia- 
ments as  aforesaid,  shall  sit  and  vote  in  the  said  Parliament 
on  the  part  of  Ireland,  and  shall  be  summoned,  chosen,  and 
returned,  in  such  manner  as  sliall  be  fixed  by  an  act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  said  union  ;  and  that 
every  member  hereafter  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  said  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  shall,  until  the  said  Parlia- 
ment shall  otherwise  provide,  take,  and  subscribe  the  said 
oaths,  and  make  the  same  declarations  as  are  required  by 
law  to  be  taken,  subscribed,  and  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

5th.  '  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  shall  be  pre- 
served as  now  by  law  established. 

6th.  *  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
that  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  shaU  at  all  times  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing 
in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation  in  all  ports  and  places 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  cases  with  respect  to 
which  treaties  shall  be  made  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or 
successors,  with  any  foreign  power,  as  his  majesiy's  snb- 
jects  in  Great  Britain ;  that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  import  or  export  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of 
any  articles  now  duty  free,  and  that  on  other  articles  there 
shall  be  established,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  such  a  mode- 
rate rate  of  equal  duties  as  shall,  previous  to  the  union,  be 
agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the  respective  Parliaments, 
subject,  after  the  expiration  of  such  limited  time,  to  be 
diminished  equally  with  respect  to  both  kingdoms,  but  in 
no  case  to  be  increased ;  that  all  articles,  which  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  foreign 
parts  shall  be  importable  through  either  kingdom  into  the 
other,  subject  to  the  like  duties  and  regulations,  as  if  the 
same  were  imported  directly  from  foreign  parts :  that  where 
any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either 
kingdom,  are  subject  to  an  internal  duty  in  one  kingdom, 
such  counter- vailing  duties  (over  and  above  any  duties  on 
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import  to  be  fixed  as  aforesaid)  shall  be  imposed  as  shall  be 
necessaiy  to  prevent  any  inequality  in  that  respect ;  and 
that  all  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  other  than  the 
foregoing,  and  than  such  others  as  may  before  the  union  be 
specially  agreed  upon  for  the  due  encouragement  of  the 
agricnltore  and  manufactures  of  the  respective  kingdoms, 
shall  remain  to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
united  Parliament. 

7tli.  '  For  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
that  the  charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  the  interests 
or  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom  before  the  union,  shall 
continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively ;  that,  for  a  number  of  years  to  be 
limited,  the  foture  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  peace  or  war,  shall  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 
and  Irelaiid  jointly,  according  to  such  proportions  as  shall 
be  established  by  the  respective  Parliaments  previous  to  the 
union ;  and  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  be 
so  limited,  the  proportion  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  varied, 
except  according  to  such  rates  and  principles  as  shall  be  in 
like  manner  agreed  upon  previous  to  the  union. 

8th.  ^  For  the  like  purpose,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  union,  and  all  the  courts  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
juiisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall  remain 
as  now  by  law  established  within  the  same,  subject  only  to 
such  alterations  or  regulations  &om  time  to  time  as  cir- 
cumstances may  appear  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  require.' 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  proposed 
an  address,  stating  that  the  commons  had  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  important 
objects  recommended  in  the  royal  message,  that  they  enter- 
tained a  fijrm  persuasion  of  the  probable  benefits  of  a  com- 
plete and  entire  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
founded  on  equal  and  liberal  principles ;  that  they  were 
therefore  induced  to  lay  before  his  majesiy  such  proposi- 
tions as  appeared  to  them  to  be  best  calculated  to  form  ihe 
basis  of  such  a  settlement,  leaving  it  to  his  wisdom  in  due 
time  and  in  proper  manner  to  communicate  them  to  the 
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lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  with  whom  they  'vroald  be 
at  all  times  ready  to  concur  in  all  snch  measures  as  miglit 
be  found  most  condnciye  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  and  salntaiy  work. 

On  March  19,  lord  Ghrenyille  introdnced  the  same  reso- 
Intions  in  the  lords,  where  they  were  passed  after  a  spirited 
opposition  speech  from  lord  Holland,  and  the  basis,  so  &r 
as  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  were  concerned,  was  laid. 
In  proroguing  the  Irish  honses  on  June  1,  lord  Comwallis 
alluded  to  these  resolutions,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  king,  as 
the  common  &ther  of  the  people,  to  see  both  kingdoms 
united  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  consti- 
tution. 

In  the  meantime  Parliament  was  prorogued  untQ  August, 
when  the  prorogation  was  further  extended  until  January 
1800.  During  the  interval  the  adherents  of  each  party 
propagated  their  several  views  with  ardour,  and  often  with 
acrimony.  Although  bribery  was  largely  used,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  who  were  weary  of  civil  war  and  theo- 
logical acrimony  hoped  to  find  in  this  union  freedom  frt>ni 
both  and  prosperity  for  their  native  land;  but  the  great 
majority  were  men  who  could  not  resist  the  attractions  of 
place  and  pension. 

The  Irish  Parliament  met  for  the  last  time  on  January 
18, 1800.  Tweniy-seyen  new  peers  had  been  added  to  the 
house  of  lords.  In  the  commons  there  were  fifty  new 
borough  members,  all  pledged  to  vote  with  the  government. 
The  bankers  and  the  lawyers  had  both  opposed  the  mea- 
sure ;  the  Catholic  bishops  remained  neutral.  Seven  hxm- 
dred  thousand  of  the  Irish  people  petitioned  against  the 
union,  and  only  seven  thousand  in  favour  of  it,  although 
every  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  signatures* 

In  the  house  of  lords  lord  Clare  had  seventy-five  votes, 
including  proxies,  for  his  union  address>  against  twenty- 
six.  liOTd  Castlereagh  stated  his  plan  of  union  in  the 
commons,  and  held  out  the  hopes,  already  offered  privately, 
to  tlie  various  parties.  The  proprietors  of  boroughs  were 
also  given  to  understand  that  they  would  receive  a  large 
sum  to  compensate  them  for  their  loss  of  patronage.  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  an  eye-witness  and  actor  in  the  scene, 
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has  thus  described  it : — '  Every  mind,'  lie  says,  '  was  at  its 
stretch,  every  talent  was  in  its  vigonr :  it  was  a  momentous 
trial ;  and  never  was  so  general  and  so  deep  a  sensation  felt 
in  any  country.  Numerous  British  noblemen  and  commoners 
weie  present  at  that  and  the  succeeding  debate,  and  they 
expressed  opinions  of  Irish  eloquence  which  they  had  never 
before  conceived,  nor  ever  after  had  an  opportunity  of 
^predating.     Every  man  on  that  night  seemed  to  be 
msjj^red  by  the  subject.    Speeches  more  replete  with  talent 
and  energy,  on  boili  sides,  never  were  heard  in  the  Irish 
senate ;  it  was  a  vital  subject.    The  sublime,  the  eloquent, 
the  figurative  orator,  the  plain,  the  connected,  the  meta- 
physical reasoner,  the  classical,  the  learned,  and  the  solemn 
declaimer,  in  a  succession  of  speeches  so  full  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  so  interesting  in  their  nature,  so  important  in 
their  consequence,  created  a  variety  of  sensations  even  in 
the  bosom  of  a  stranger,  and  could  scarcely  fail  of  exciting 
some  sympathy  with  a  nation  which  was  doomed  to  close 
for  ever  that  school  of  eloquence  which  had  so  long  given 
character  and  celebriiy  to  Irish  talent/ 

At  daybreak  Gbattan  was  aroused  from  his  sick  bed  by 
a  special  .messenger  from  Wicklow,  who  brought  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  election  for  that  borough.  Weak  and  feeble 
as  he  was,  he  determined  to  go  down  to  the  house,  and 
arrived  there  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th. 
He  appeared  supported  by  two  of  his  Mends,  Arthur 
Moore  and  William  Ponsonby.  He  bowed  to  the  speaker, 
took  the  oaths,  and  then  asked  permission  to  addi^ss  the 
house  sitting ;  but  his  eloquence,  great  as  it  was,  could  not 
move  men  already  determined  on  a  certain  line  of  action. 
There  was  a  union  majority  of  foriy-two,  after  a  debate  of 
eighteen  hours.  It  was  now  a  mere  question  of  time.  On 
February  5  the  lord  lieutenant  sent  a  formal  message,  pro« 
posing  the  ba«is  of  union,  which  was  discussed  for  twenty 
consecutive  hours.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  February  6 
government  had  a  majority  of  forty-three. 

The  house  went  into  committee  on  February  17,  when 
the  ministry  again  commanded  a  majority.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Mr.  Corry,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
member  for  Newry,  made,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  that 
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session,  an  attack  on  Grattan,  which  brought  out,  on  the 
instant,  that  famous  *  philippic  against  Corry,'  unequalled 
in  our  language,  for  its  well-suppressed  passion,  and  finely 
condensed  denunciation.  A  duel  followed,  as  soon  as  there 
was  sufficient  light ;  the  chancellor  was  wounded,  after 
which  the  Castlereagh  tactics  of '  fighting  down  the  opposi- 
tion,' received  an  immediate  and  lasting  check. 

Throughout  the  months  of  February  and  March,  with 
an  occasional  adjournment,  the  constitutional  battle  was 
fought,  on  every  point  permitted  by  the  forms  of  the  house. 
On  March  25,  the  committee,  after  another  powerfdl  speech 
from  the  speaker,  finally  reported  the  resolutions,  which 
were  passed  by  one  hundred  and  fiffcy-four  to  one  hundred 
and  seven — a  majority  of  forty-seven.     The  houses  then 
adjourned  for  six  weeks  to  allow  time  for  corresponding 
action  to  be  taken  in  England.     There  was  little  difl&culty 
in  carrying  the  measure.     In  the  upper  house,  lords  Derby, 
Holland,  and  King  only  opposed  it ;  in  the  lower,  Sheridan, 
Tierney,  Grey,  and  Lawrence  mustered,  on  a  division,  thirty 
votes  against  Pitt's  two  hundred  and  six.     On  May  21,  in 
the  Irish  commons,  lord  Castlereagh  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Union  Bill  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred ;  on  June  7,  tiie  final  passage  of  the  measure  was 
effected. 

Barrington  has  thus  graphically  described  the  last  night 
of  the  Irish  Parliment :  *  The  situation  of  the  speaker  on 
that  night  was  of  the  most  distressing  nature.  A  sincere 
and  ardent  enemy  of  the  measure,  he  headed  its  opponents ; 
he  resisted  with  all  the  power  of  his  mind,  the  resources  of 
his  experience,  his  influence,  and  his  eloquence.  It  was, 
however,  thi^ough  his  voice  that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed 
and  consummated.  His  only  alternative  (resignation) 
would  have  been  unavailing,  and  could  have  added  nothing 
to  his  character.  His  expressive  countenance  bespoke  the 
inquietude  of  his  feeling ;  solicitude  was  perceptible  in 
every  glance,  and  Ids  embarrassment  was  obvious  in  every 
word  he  uttered. 

'  The  galleries  were  full,  but  the  change  was  lamentable ; 
they  were  no  longer  crowded  with  those  who  had  been 
been  accustomed  to  witness  the  eloquence  and  to  animate 
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the  debates  of  that  devoted  assembly.  A  monotonond  and 
melaiicholy  mummr  ran  througb  benches,  scarcely  a  word 
was  exchanged  amongst  the  members,  nobody  seemed  at 
ease,  no  cheerftilness  was  apparent,  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness, for  a  short  time,  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner. 

*  At  length  the  expected  moment  arrived.  The  order  of 
the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  for  a  "  Legislative 
Uiuon  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,**  was  moved  by 
lord  Gastlereagh.  Unvaried,  tame,  coldblooded,  the  words 
seemed  frozen  as  they  issued  from  his  lips ;  and,  as  a  simple 
citizen  of  the  world,  he  seemed  to  have  no  sensation  on  the 
snbject. 

'  At  that  moment  he  had  no  country,  no  God  but  his 
ambition :  he  made  his  motion,  and  resumed  his  seat  with 
the  utmost  composure  and  indi£ference. 

'  Confused  murmurs  again  ran  through  the  house  ;  it  was 
visibly  affected.  Every  character  in  a  moment  seemed  in- 
voluntary  rushing  to  its  index — some  pale,  some  flushed, 
some  agitated ;  there  were  few  countenances  to  which  the 
heart  did  not  despatch  some  messenger.  Several  members 
withdrew  before  the  question  could  be.  repeated,  and  an 
awM  momentary  silence  succeeded  their  departure,  ^l^e 
speaker  rose  slowly  from  that  chair  which  had  been  the 
proud  source  of  his  honours  and  of  his  high  character ;  for 
a  moment  he  resumed  his  seat,  but  the  strength  of  his 
mind  sustained  him  in  his  duty,  though  his  struggle  was 
apparent.  With  that  dignity  which  never  failed  to  signalise 
his  official  actions,  he  held  up  the  bill  for  a  moment  in 
silence ;  he  looked  steadily  armmd  him  on  the  last  agony 
of  the  expiring  Parliament.  He  at  length  repeated,  in  an 
emphatic  tone, ''  As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  this  Mil  do 
pass,  say  aye."  The  affirmative  was  languid  but  indispu- 
table; another  momentary  pause  ensued;  again  his  Hps 
seemed  to  decline  their  office;  at  length,  with  an  eye 
averted  from  the  object  which  he  hated,  he  proclaimed, 
with  a  subdued  voice,  **  The  ayes  have  it."  The  fatal  sen- 
tence was  now  pronounced.  For  an  instant  he  stood  statue- 
Hke ;  then  indignantly  and  with  disgust  flung  the  bill  upon 
the  table  and  sunk  into  his  chair  with  an  exhausted  spirit.* 
All  the  stages  were  passed  in  the  English  Parliament 
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(luring  tbe  month  of  Jnly,  and  the  royal  assent  was  given 
on  August  2.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  soveieigiiij 
of  the  United  Khigdom  was  to  follow  the  order  of  the  Act 
of  Succession ;  the  Irish  peerage  was  to  be  reduced  by  tiie 
filling  of  one  vacancy  for  every  three  deaths,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred ;  from  among  these  twenty-eight  represen- 
tative peers  were  to  be  elected  for  life,  and  four  Bpiritaal 
lords  to  sit  in  succession.  The  number  of  Irish  represen- 
tatives in  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  fixed  at  one  hundred 
(increased  to  one  hundred  and  five);  the  chorches  of 
England  and  Ireland  were  united  like  the  kingdoms,  and 
declared  to  be  one  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  debt  of 
Ireland,  which  was  less  than  4,000,0002.  in  1797,  increased 
to  14,000,000Z.  in  '99,  and  had  risen  to  nearly  17,000,000Z. 
in  1801,  was  to  be  alone  chargeable  to  Ireland,  whose  pxo- 
portionate  share  of  general  taxation  was  then  estimated  at 
2-1 7th  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  courts  of  law, 
the  privy  council,  and  the  viceroyalty,  were  to  remain  at 
Dublin. 

On  January  1, 1801,  in  accordance  with  this  great  con- 
stitutional change,  a  new  imperial  standard  was  run  up  on 
London  Tower,  Edinburgh  castle,  and  Dublin  castle.  It 
was  formed  of  the  three  crosses  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Andrew, 
and  St.  George,  and  is  that  popularly  known  to  us  aA  *  the 
imion  jack.'  The fleur  de  lis  and  the  word  ^France,'  were 
struck  firom  the  royal  title,  which  was  settled  by  proclaxna- 
tion  to  consist  henceforth  of  the  words  Dei  QraMay  Britan* 
niamm  Bex^  Fidei  Defensor. 
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ABE 

ABERCKOMBIE,  Sir  Ealph, 
thiows  up  hin  command  in 
Ireland,  402 

'Acaill,  Bookof/  35 

Adamnan,  St.,  sent  into  Northum- 
bria,  76.  His  miracles,  76.  His 
Life  of  St.  Colnmba,  83 

Adrian  IV.,  Pope,  gives  Henry  II. 
a  boll,  granting  him  power  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  167, 170.  Probable 
reasons  for  Adrian's  granting 
Henry's  request,  171 

Aedh.  See  Hugh  Allan;  Hugh, 
son  of  Corngal 

Aedh,  kins  of  Connan^ht,  king 
Diarmaias  cruelty  to  his  son,  73. 
Defeats  Diarmaid,  73 

Aedh,  St.,  his  death,  146 

Aengns,  Ceil^  D^,  his  litany,  80. 
Notice  of  him,  80 

Aengns  Grove,  synod  of,  147 

Aiiane,  liattle  of,  283 

Afireca,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Man,  marries  John  de  Conrcy, 
182.    Death  of  her  hnsband,  190 

Africa,  circumnavigation  of,  in  early 
times,  8  and  note 

Agrarian  outrages,  commencement 
of,  381.    Originofthe,  382,  383 

Ailbhe,  princess,  daughter  of  Cor- 
mac  MacAirt,  married  to  Finn 
MacCoole,  35 

Aileach,  the  Grianan  of,  destroyed, 
141 

Aitheach  Tuatha,  insurrections  of 
the,  29.  Meaning  of  the  words, 
30 

Ale-houses,  great  number  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 345 


ARM 

Allen,  archbishop,  murdered,  265 

Almhain  (Allen),  battle  of,  76 

Alphabet,  the  Irish,  42.  The  Og- 
ham alphabet,  16,  48 

Altan,  St.,  accompanies  St.  Eursey, 
86 

Amalgaidh,  king  of  Connaught,  59 

America,  legend  of  St.  Brendan's 
visit  to,  81,82 

Amlaff,  or  OlafiT,  Danish  chieftain, 
commands  both  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians, 112.    His  exploits,  112 

Amlaif,  king  of  Dublin,  his  son 
killed,  122.  Eetires  to  lona,  and 
dies,  122 

Amlaif,  son  of  the  king  of  Loch- 
lann,  joins  the  Danes,  128 

Amusements  of  the  pre-Christian 
Celts,  103 

Animals,  Irish,  48 

Anne,  queen,  reign  of,  375 

Anrud,  Norwegian  prince,  killed  at 
Clontarf,  133 

Architecture  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  44. 
Their  forts,  45.  Their  crannoges, 
45.  Ecclesiastical,  96,  152,  255. 
Military,  97,  265.  Fifteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  343 

Ardree,  defeat  of  the  Irish  by  the 
Danes  at,  118 

-.irdscull,  battle  of,  221 

Argat  Boss,  burial-place  of  king 
Eremon,  19,  22 

Armagh,  foimdation  of  the  see  of, 
68.  Meaning  of  the  name,  69. 
Eminence  of  tho  schools  of,  87. 
Occupied  by  Turgesius  and  his 
Norwegian  pirates,  108.  Cathe- 
dral of,  96.    Brian  Bom's  gift  to 
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BOT 


it,   125.      The  college  raised  to 

the  rank  of  an  nnirersitj,  151 
<  Armagh,  £ook  of/ 88 
Armstrong,    captain,    betrays   the 

Sheares,  403 
Arran,  isles  of,  pagan  forts  of  the,  45. 

St.  Enda's  monastery  at,  80,  81 
Arts,  in  Ireland,  in  the  fifth  to  the 

seyenth  centaries,  99 
Aran,  isles  of,  fortresses  of,  10 
Assaroe,  Turlonsh's  army  at,  140 
Aston,  Sir  Arthur,   commands   in 

IHt)gheda,  322.    Yields,  322 
Athbry,  battle  of,  186 
Atheliadh,  or  Dublin,  plnndered  by 

the  Danes,  110 
Athenry,  fierce  conflict  at,  222 
Athlone,  erection  of  a  bridge  and 

castle  at,  193.  The  castle  besieged 

by  De  Buigo,  214.    And  by  Dou- 
glas, 359.    Strength  and  position 

of  the  castle  of,  361 
Attacotti,  revolts  of  the^  80.  Their 

origin,  30 
Aughrim,  battle  of,  368.    Story  of 

a  do^  on  the  field  o^  365 
Augnstm,  appointed  to  the  see  of 

Waterford,  177 
Anstmsia  visited  by  St.  Golnmbanus, 

84 
AmdliuB  accompanies  St.   Patrick 

into  Ireland,  63.  Settled  as  bishop 

at  Eillossy,  68 

BACBACH,  the  Druid,  and  the 
crucifixion,  26 

Bagnal,  Sir  Henry,  298.  Killed,  300 

Sagnal,  Miss,  married  to  Hugh 
&Neill,  298,  299 

BaUaghmoon,  battle,  116 

Ballintogher,  name  of,  19 

Ballymore  castle,  9iege  and  sur- 
render of,  361 

Balls  made  with  enemies'  brains,  25 

Bangor,  monastery  of,  83 

Baraid,  the  Dane,  plunders  Lein« 
ster,  112 

Bard,  remarks  on  the  Celtic  word, 
103 ;  the  bards  reduced  in  num- 
ber, 74 

Barry,  Gerald.  See  Giraldus  Cain- 
brensis 


Bede,  his  account  of  Ireland  in  656, 
75 

Bedford,  duke  of,  lord-lieutenant, 
379 

Beg  Boirche,  king,  goes  on  a  pil- 
grimage, 77 

Belach-Lechta,  battle  of,  122 

Belfast  surrenders  to  Schomberg, 
358 

Belgae,  the,  identified  with  the  Fir- 
bolgs,  10 

Bellews,  the,  settle  in  Ireland,  57 

Bellingham,  Sir  Edward,  lord- 
deputy,  271.  Seises  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  271 

Beltinne,  pagan  festival  of,  39 

Beltinne,  laws  as  to  the  celebration 
of,  64 

Benignus,  St.,  son  of  Seschnan,  con- 
verted by  St.  Patrick,  64.  Whom 
he  accompanies,  65.  Becomes 
bishop  of  Armagh,  92.  Probably 
writes  the  Brehon  Laws,  92.  Com- 
piles the  '  Book  of  Bights,'  92 

Berkeley,  lord,  becomes  viceroy,  834. 
His  administration,  334 

Bermingham  Peter  (Sir  Pierce  Kae 
Feorais),  his  treachery  to  the 
O'Connors,  217 

Bermingham,  lord  John,  defeats 
Bruce  and  the  Irish  at  Faughaid, 
223.    Made  earl  of  Louth,  223 

Bermingham,  Sir  William,  hanged, 
225 

Bingham,  Sir  Richard,  at  Smerwick 
harbour,  295.    His  severity,  296 

Blacaire,  son  of  the  Danish  king, 
defeats  the  Irish  at  Ardree,  118 

Black  death,  the,  in  Ireland,  227 

Blair,  Dr.,  invited  to  the  Uving  of 
Bangor,  341.  His  ordination,  341, 
342 

Blinding,  custom  of,  143 

Bobbio,  or  Bovium,  monasteiy  of, 
founded  by  St.  Columbanus,  85 

Bolg,  Magh,  slaughter  of,  30 

Books  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  109, 
113 

Boromean  tribute,  origin  of  the,  ^^ 
Abolished,  32.  But  revived  by 
Brian  Boru,  32.    Remitted,  75 

Botiller,  Sir  Edmund  le,  viceroy,  de« 
feated  by  Bruce,  221 
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BOU 


BUR 


Boulter,  Dr.  Hugh,  made  archbishop 

of  Armagh,  376 
*  Boyle,  Annals  of,*  5 
Boyle  abbey  desecrated,  188 
Boyne,  battle  of  the,  355-368 
Bran  Dabh,  king  of  Leinster,  kills 

the  Ard-Bigh  Hugh,  74 
Braose,  William   de,   his  disputes 
with  Philip  of  Worcester,    190. 
His  power  and  state,  191.     Es- 
capes to  France,  192.     Fate  of 
his  wife  and  son,  192 
Breas,    son    of    Ealathan,    reigns 
during    the    blemish    of    king 
Nuada,   12.     His  meeting  with 
theFirbolgchief  Sreng,  12.    His 
unpopularity  and  resignation,  13 
Brehon  Laws,  early  instance  of  the 
existence  of  the,  12.     Account 
of  the,  91-95.    Constant  efforts 
made  to  Abrogate  the  use  of  the, 
343 
Brendan,  St.,  St.  Patrick's  prophecy 
of,  68.     Notice  of  him,  80,  81. 
Legend    of  his  western  voyage, 
81 
Bresosa,  Philip  de,  Thomond  granted 

to,  182 
Brian  Boru,  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Munster,  120.  At  war 
with  the  Danes  in  Thomond,  120. 
His  interview  with  his  brother 
Mahoun,  120.  Whose  murder  he 
avenges,  122.  Grains  the  battle 
ofBelach-Lechta,  122.  Becomes 
.  king  of  Munster,  122.  Joins 
king  Malachy  against  the  Danes, 

123.  Makes  reprisals  against 
Malachy,  123.  Defeated  in  battle 
by  Malachy,  123.    Enters  Dublin, 

124.  Allies  himself  with  Olafs 
family,  124.  Marries  Gormflaith, 
124.  Deposes  king  Malachy,  124. 
His  prisoners  at  Kincora,  124. 
His  internal  administration,  124. 
Kestores  churches  and  monaste- 
ries, 125.  Bepudiates  Gormflaith, 
and  marries  again,  126.  Marches 
to  Dublin  against  the  Danes,  126. 
Havages  Ossory  and  devastates 
Wicklow,  128.  Marches  again 
towards  Dublin,  130.  His  forces 
at  Clontnrf,  and  how  they  were 


disposed,  130,  131.    His  address 
to  his  men,   132.      His  conduct 
during  the  battle,  133.     Killed  by 
Brodir,  133 
Brjgantium,  city  of,   founded,    16, 

.17 

Brigid,  St.,  her  life,  works,  and 
death,  71 

Bristol,  earl  of,  takes  part  in  the 
agitation  for  parliamentary  reform, 
393 

Britain,  origin  of  the  name  of,  1 0 

Britons,  the,  settled  in  Lreland,  19. 
Defeated,  19 

Brodir,  the  apostate  earl,  128,  129. 
Joins  the  Danes-  against  Brian 
Boru,  129.  At  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tar^  131.  Slays  Brian,  and  is  put 
to  death,  135 

Brogha,  Sidh-na-,  mound  o^  15 

Browne,  Dr.,  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Dublin,  266.  His  instructions 
from  Cromwell,  266.  His  cor- 
respondence respecting  the  Ee- 
formation,  267,  268.  Becomes 
primate  of  Ireland,  27^.  De- 
prived, 272 

Bruce,  Edward,  his  campaign  in 
Ireland,  219.  Defeats  the  En- 
glish, 221.  Proclaimed  king,  221. 
Slain,  223.  His  head  sent  to 
king  Edward,  223 

Bruce,  Eobert,  king  of  Scotland, 
arrives  in  Ireland,  222.  Takes 
Castleknock,  222.  Betums  to 
Scotland,  223 

Brunehalt,  queen-dowager  of  the 
Franks,  her  hatred  of  St.  Colum- 
banus,  83 

Bryan,  Francis,  seizes  the  territories 
of  Irish  chieftains,  271 

Buckingham,  marquis  of,  his  lord- 
lieutenancy,  395 

Burgo,  Fitz-Aldelm  de,  appointed 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  179.  Con- 
ciliates the  Irish,  180.  Eecalled, 
182.  Assists  Cathal  Crovderg, 
188.    His  death,  190 

Burgo,  Hubert  de,  appointed  justi- 
ciary of  England  and  Ireland,  200. 
Complaint  of  the  king  of  Con- 
naught  against  him,  203,  204. 
His  services  and  death,  204 
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BUK 

Burgo,  Bichard  de,  Connaught  be- 
stowed on,  197.  Plunders  Con- 
naught,  200 

Burgo,  Walter  de,  succeeds  to  the 
family  estates,  204.  Starred  to 
death,  225 

Burgo,  de,  lands  and  lordships  of, 
taken  by  the  Crown,  313 

Burgos,  de,  settle  in  Meath,  58 

Burke,  Mac  William,  plunders  Con- 
naught,  205.  Reconciled  to  O'Con- 
nor, 205.  Leaves  O'Connor,  206. 
Leads  an  army  into  Desmond, 
206.  At  the  battle  of  Mangcr- 
ton,  205.  Created  earl  of  Ulster, 
205.  Wages  war  against  Fitz- 
&erald,  206.   His  death,  207 

Burke,  William  Oge,  seized,  207 

Burke,  Sir  William,  his  death  from 
joy,  294 

Burkes,  the,  settle  in  Meath,  58. 
Ancestor  of  the,  179,  182,  188, 
190.  Their  quarrels  with  the 
Geraldines,  212,  213.  Account  of 
the  family,  213.  The  upper  and 
lower  Burkes,  226.  .  Their  open 
rebellion,  296.  Joined  by  the 
Scotch,  296 

Burleigh,  lord,  Desmond's  letter  to, 
291 

Butler,  Sir  James,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Ormonde,  appointed  deputy, 
241 

Butler,  Mac  Bichard,  taken  prisoner 
at  Pilltown,  241.  Bansomed  for 
a  MS.,  241 

Butler,  Pierse,  afterwards  earl  of 
Ormonde,  made  lord-deputy,  264 

Butler,  Theobald,  his  death,  210 

Butler,  Sir  Toby,  petitions  figainst 
the  .treaty  of  Limerick,  376 

Butlers,  the,  settle  in  Leinster,  58. 
Account  of  them,  224.  Their 
ieuds  with  the  Burkes  and  Geral- 
dines, 225 


CADE,  Jack,  his  rebellion,  240 
Cael,  king,  his  murders,  23 
Cairbr^,  the  bard,  his  satire  of  king 

Breas,  13 
Cairbres,  the,  three,  33 
Cairnech,  St.,  one  of  tlic  compilers 


CAT 

of  the  Brehon  Laws,  92.    Patron 
saint  of  Dulane,  92 

Caitill  Find  and  his  garrison  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes,  112 

Cairns  plundered  by  the  Danes,  113. 

Callaghan  of  Cashel,  king  of  Hun- 
ster,  his  selfish  policy,  117.  Pil- 
lages Clonmacnoise,  117.  Invades 
Meath  and  Ossory,  117.  Taken 
prisoner  by  Murtagh,  118 

Callahan,  an  Eoghanist  prince,  joins 
king  Kennedy  against  the  Danes, 
120 

Camden,  lord,  his  viceroyalty,  398 

Canon,  the  rhyming,  of  the  bard 
Fothadh,  89 

Canons  of  Lrish  monast^es,  88. 
The 'Book  of  Armagh,' 88.  Col- 
lection of,  for  the  Lish  churches, 
89 

Carbury,  castle  of,  murder  of  the 
O'Connors  at,  217 

Carhampton,  lord,  his  cruelty,  398 

Carlingford,  battle  of,  111 

Carrickfergus,  besieged  by  Bruce, 
221,  222.  Condition  of  the  gar- 
rison, 222.  Besieged  by  Sorlejr 
Boy  and  the  Scotch,  289.  Sur- 
rendered to  the  Williamites,  353 

Cashel,  rock  and  chapel  of,  116,255. 
Becognised  as  an  archiepiscopal 
see,  147.    Synod  of,  170 

Castlehaven,  lord,  commands  the 
Catholic  army  in  1643,  317     • 

Castlereagh,  lord,  his  part  in  the 
Union,  410 

Castles,  royal,  the  most  important, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  216. 
Those  erected  in  the  Norman 
period,  256 

Cataldus,  St.,  patron  of  Tarentum, 
86 

Cathair  Cuan,  fortress  of,  taken  by 
Brian  Boru,  122 

Cathal  Carragh,  king  of  Connaught, 
his  war  with  Cathal  Croydeig, 
188 

Cathal  Crovderg,  his  war  with  Cathal 
Carragh,  188.  How  treated  by 
Henry  III.,  197.  Betires  into  a 
monastery,  197.     His  death,  197 

Cathal,  Hugh,  claims  Connauglit, 
197.     His  death,  199 
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Catholic  Association,  formation  of 
the,  379.  Address  of,  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant)  379 
Catholics,  persecution  of,  269.  Pe- 
nal statutes  against  them  passed, 
275.  Names  of  some  persons 
irho  were  pnt  to  death,  276,  277. 
PitzManrice's  expedition  to  assist 
them,  293.  Persecntions  of  James 
I.,  305.  Proclamation  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
310.  Insurrection  of  1641,  314. 
Priests  hnnted  out  and  executed, 
330.  Enactment  of  penal  laws 
against  them,  371.  Privileges 
and  rights  accorded  to  them,  388. 
Persecutionsof  the,392.  Measures 
for  driTing  them  into  rebellion, 
398 

Cattle,  trade  in,  in  Ireland,  345. 
Kaids  in  Connaught,  203 

Caran,  defeat  of  the  royalists  at, 
355 

Cavanagh,  Donald,  reyolts  against 
the  Normans,  175 

Caves,  or  cairns,  plundered  by  the 
Banes,  113 

Ceadrankille,  battle  of,  204 

Cell-Belaigh,  settlement  of  foreigners 
at,  77 

Celsus,  St,  his  efforts  for  peace, 
143.  At  Aengus  Grove  synod, 
147 

Celts,  Irish,  origin  of  the,  6.  Nen- 
nius'  account  of  them,  7 

Celts,  the  weapons  so  called,  46,  47 

Cenn&elad  the  learned,  his  law 
treatise,  35 

Charlemont,  the  royalists  defeated 
at^  355 

Charlemont,  lord,  heads  the  dele- 
gates, 393.  Ac^oums  the  con- 
vention, 394 

Charles  I.,  his  accession,  310.  Sub- 
sidy offered  by  the  Irish  Catholics 
to  him,  311.  His  duplicity,  311. 
Sold  by  his  Scotch  subjects,  320. 
Execut>ed,  321 

Charleis  II.,  lands  in  Scotland,  and 
signs  the  Covenant,  323.  His 
reign,  332 

Chess  played  by  the  pre-Christian 
Celts,  103.  And  by  the  I)anes,l 03 


FF 


CLO 

Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  suggests  the 
plantation  of  Ulster,  308.  Ke- 
qaests  the  presidency  of  Ulster, 
308.  His  plan,  309.  His  Par- 
liament, 309.  Betires  from  the 
government,  310 

Clmstianity  introduced  into  Ireland, 
53,  54.  Mission  of  St.  Patrick, 
55,60 

'  Church  of  Christ,'  the  established 
religion  of  Ireland,  326 

Churches,  early,  96.  Destruction 
of,  by  the  Danes,  109.  Of  the 
Norman  period,  254 

Church-lands,  sold,  to  enrich  the 
royal  coffers,  269 

Cinel-Eoghain,  their  war  with  the 
Ulidians,  142 

Circles,  stone,  of  the  Irish  pagans, 
40,46 

Clane,  synod  of,  151 

Claneyboy,  origin  of  the  name  of, 
58 

Clarence,  duke  of,  brother  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  appointed  lord  justice, 
241 

Clanrickarde,  Mac  William  de  Burgo 
created  earl  of,  213.  Besieges 
Athlone,  214 

Clanrickarde,  earl  of,  compels  his 
two  sons  to  make  submission,  289 

Clanrickarde,  marquis  of,  adminis- 
ters the  government  of  Ireland 
for  Charles  II.,  323 

Clare,  Basilia  de,  her  letter  to  Bay- 
mond  le  Grros,  177  note 

Clare,  Eichard  de,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke.    See  Strongbow 

Clare,  Thomas  de,  obtains  a  grant 
of  Thomond,  209.  His  treachery 
to  Eoe  O'Brien,  210.  Defeated 
by  O'Brien's  son,  210.   Slain,  210 

Clare,  lord,  his  part  in  the  Union, 
410 

Clear,  cape,  St.  Kieran's  church  at, 
79 

Clew  bay,  islands  of,  laid  waste, 
200 

Clifford,  Sir  Convers,  defeated  by 
O'Donnell,  and  killed,  301 

Cloghan-na-Eomhara!gh,  the  Celtic 
name  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  10 

Clonmacnois,  church  and  monastery 
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of,  founded,  79.  Laid  waste  by 
Felim,  king  of  Cashel,  110.  Pil- 
laged by  king  Callaghan,  117. 
The  great  church  robbed,  144. 
Again  plundered,  188 

Clontarf,  battle  of,  remote  and  im- 
mediate causes  of  the,  125.  The 
battle,  131.  Single  combats  and 
skirmishes  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  132.  Eesults  of  the  battle, 
134,  135 

Clynn,  th^^  annalist,  at  Kilkenny, 
260.    His  work,  250 

Cnoc  Patrick,  St.  Patrick  at,  68 

Cogan,  Miles  de,  his  conduct  in 
Dublin,  163.  Invested  with  the 
government  of  Dublin,  1^4.  Re- 
pulses Hosculf,  165.  Accompanies 
FitzAldelm  to  Ireland,  179.  Des- 
mond granted  to  bim,  182 

Coigley,  father,  arrested  and  exe- 
cuted, 403 

Coigne  and  livery.  Sir  P.  Sidney's 
efforts  to  abolish,  343 

Coinage,  the  earliest  known,  152 

Cologne,  Irish  monks  at,  146 

Columba,  St.,  kingDiarmaid's  treat- 
ment of,  72,  73.  Copy  of  the 
Psalms  in  his  handwriting,  73. 
At  the  convention  of  Drumceat, 
73.    His  MSS.,  82,  83 

Columbanus,  St.,  notice  o^  83.  His 
mission  to  the  Continent,  83-85. 
His  letter  to  the  Pope,  85 

Comgal,  king,  ravages  Leinster,  76 

Comgall,  St.,  his  monastery  at  Ban- 
gor, 83 

Commerce  of  Ireland  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  344 

Comyn,  archbishop,  appeals  to 
Eichard  I.  against  Hamon  de 
Valois,  187 

Con,  king  of  Cashel,  one  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Brehon  Laws,  92 

Conair^,  kiug,  slain  by  insurgents, 
24 

ConairS  II.,  king,  33 

Conang's  Tower,  10 

Conchessa,  mother  of  St.  Patrick, 
61 

Confey,  battle  of,  117 

Congal  Caech,  king  of  Ulster,  kills 
king  Sweene  Men,  75 


Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  king, 
his  exploits,  32.  Boads  made  in 
his  reign,  32,  33 

Connaught,  rule  of  the  Pbbolgs  in, 
11.  Ancient  kingdom  o(  59. 
Desolated  by  civil  war,  187-189. 
Bestowed  on  Bichard  deBorgo, 
197.  Quarrel  for  the  possession 
of,  197.  Plundered,  198,  199. 
And  nearly  depopulated,  203.  A 
commission  of  defective  titles 
issued  for,  312.  The  banishment 
to,  325-332.  Punishments  fior 
not  transplanting,  320 

Connor,  son  of  Brian  Boru,  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  131 

Connor,  battle  of,  221 

CojtOT,  Dun,  fortress  of,  10 

Conor  MacNessa,  king,  reign  of,  25. 
His  death  on  the  day  of  the  croci- 
fixion,  26 

Conor,  son  of  king  Flann,  rebels, 
117.    Defeated  by  Nial  G-lunduv, 

117 

Corny,  Florence,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  joins  Oviedo's 
expedition,  294.  His  foundation 
of  the  Irish  college  of  Louvain, 
340 

Coobar,  heir-apparent  of  Taia,  put 
to  death  by  Amlaf  the  Dane, 
112 

Cormac  MacAirt,  king,  his  early 
life,  33.  His  reign,  34.  His 
code  of  laws,  34.  His  death,  35. 
Bomantic  stories  told  of  him,  36. 
His  state  at  Tara,  37 

Cormac  MacCullinan,  king  of  Mun- 
ster,  reign  of,  114.  His  demands 
from  the  Eoghanists,  115.  De- 
feats the  king  of  Connaught,  115. 
Killed  at  Ballaghmoon,  116.  His 
literary  fame,  116.  His  *Bule,' 
117.  His  arrangement  as  to  the 
succession,  119 

Cormac's  chapel,  on  the  Rock  of 
Cashel,  255 

Cormacan,  the  poet,  his  account  of 
the  circuit  of  Murtagh,  118 

ComwaUis,  lord,  sent  to  Ireland, 
408.  His  character  and  abilities, 
409 

Cottrell,  Sir  John,  hanged,  227' 
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Conlragh,  Sir  Eobert  de,  starved  to 

death,  224 
Courcy,  John  de,  settles  in  Meath, 
68.  Accompanies  FitzAldelm  de 
Bnrgo  to  Ireland,  179.  His  friend 
Sir  Almaric,  180.  His  personal 
strength  and  bravery,  180.  Claims 
Ulster,  1 80.  Defeats  the  Northerns 
at  Downpatrick,  180,  181.  De- 
feated by  O'Carrol,  Dunlevy,  and 
0*Flynn,  182.  Marries  Aflfrecar 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Man,  182. 
Beaten  also  by  O'Muldony,  186. 
Escapes  to  Leinster,  186.  His 
downfall,  189.  Defeats  the  vice- 
roy at  Down,  189.  His  death,  190 

Courtenay,  Philip  de,  becomes  jus- 
ticiary, 231.    Imprisoned,  231 

Crafting,  the  bard,  24 

Crannoges  of  the  pagan  Irish,  45 

Crimhthann  Sciath-bel,  Milesian 
chieftain,  defeats  the  Britons  of 
Fotharta,  19 

Crimhthann.  king,  37 

Crinsthann  Niadhuair,  king,  reign 
of,  28 

Crofts,  lord-deputy,  leads  an  army 
into  Ulster  against  the  Scotch 
settlers,  271 

Cromlechs  of  the  pagan  Irish,  46 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  campaigns  in 
Ireland,  321.  His  generals,  321. 
His  proclamations,  321,  322. 
Takes  Drogheda,  322.  And  Wex- 
ford, 323'.  Ketums  to  England, 
323 

Cromwell's  Slaughter-houses,*  329 

Cronbroney,  monastery  of,  destroyed 
in  a  storm,  78 

Crosby,  Francis,  his  cruelties  to  the 
Cadiolics,  278.  Commands  the 
butchery  at  Mullamast,  292 

Crosses,  stone,  in  Ireland,  96 

Cruithncans,  or  Picts.     See  Picts 

Cuan  O'Lochlann,  a  poet,  governs 
Ireland,  138 

Coildrevn^,  battle  of,  73 

Cosack,  Sir  Thomas,  lord-deputy, 
271.  A  member  of  the  privy 
council,  271.  Lord-chancellor, 
273.  His  'Book  on  the  State  of 
Ireland,'  273,  note.  Befriends 
Shane  O'Neill,  282 


Cusack,  colonel,  petitions    against 
the  violations  of   the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  375 
Cusacks,  the,  settle  in  Ireland,  57 
Customs  of  the  pagan  Irish,  44 


DA  DERGHA,  destruction  of  the 
court  at,  24 

Daghda  M6r,  king,  14.  His  death, 
16 

Daire,  king,  one  of  the  compilers  of 
the  Brehon  Laws,  93 

Dairin^,  princess,  and  her  sister, 
stoi7  of,  30,  31 

Dalariada,  district  of,  68.  Origin  of 
the  name  of,  68.  Chief  clans  of, 
68.    Two  lai^e  divisions  of,  69 

Dal-Cais,  territory  of,  attacked  by 
the  Danes,  121 

Dalrariadans,  origin  of  their  name, 
70.  Some  of  them  settle  in  Scot- 
land, 70.  Opposed  by  the  Picts, 
70 

Danes,  their  first  raid  in  Ireland, 
107.  Their  name,  108.  Their 
barbarities,  109.  Their  favourite 
pastime  of  destroying  churches 
and  monasteries,  109.  Defeated 
at  Derry,  109.  And  at  other 
places,  110.  Their  battles  with 
the  Norwegian  invaders,  110,  111. 
Combination  of  both  parties  under 
Amlaf,  or  Olaff,  112.  Oisill,  112. 
Defeated  at  Lough  Foyle,  112. 
Defeat  the  Irish  at  Confey,  117. 
Driven  into  their  fort  of  Ath- 
Cliath,  117.  Bout  the  Irish 
forces  at  Rathfarnham,  117.  And 
at  Ardree,  118.  Said  to  have 
been   converted   to   Christianity, 

119.  Their  guerilla  war  in 
Thomond,  120.    And  in  Munster, 

120.  Pefeated  at  Sulcoit,  121. 
And  near  Tara,  122.  And  again 
at  Glen-Mama,  123.  Dublin 
taken  from  them,  124.  Their 
great  defeat  atClontarf,  131-134. 
Their  subjugation  completed  by 
kinof  Malachv,  138.  Beconir 
Christians,  138.  Settle  down  to 
mercantile  pursuits  in  their  sea- 
port towns,  141 
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D'Aquila,  Don  Juan,  his  expedition 
to    Ireland,    302.      Submits    to 
Mountjoy,  304 
Darceys,  the,  settle  in  Ireland,  57 
Darcy,  Dr.  Patrick,  joins  the  con- 
federation of  Kilkenny,  315 
Dathi,  king,  37.    His  death,  37 
Davies,  the,  settle  in  Ireland,  57 
Daries,  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Ulster, 
306.    His  opinion  of  the  Irish 
people,  306 
Dearga,  son  of  Lur,  king  of  North 

Munster,  24 
Deisi,  chieftains  of,   slain  by  the 

Danes,  112 
Dclamere,  lord,  founds  the  conyent 

of  Multifamham,  251 
Delvin  wrested  from  the  English, 

194 
Dermod  Mac  Mael-na-mbo,  king  of 
Leinstcr,  opposes  Donough,  lung 
of  Munster,  139.  Killed  in  battle, 
139 
Dermod  O'Melaghlin,  made  king  of 

Miath,  150 
Dermot   Mac   Mnrrough,   king  of 
Leinster,  history  of,   144.      His 
character  and  exploits,  145.  Asks 
Henry  II.  of  England  for  assis- 
tance,  167.     Goes  to  Henry  in 
Aquitidne,  158.    Obtains  a  letter 
of  licence  from  him,  158.  Eetums 
with  Strongbow  and  others,  159. 
Haises  three  thousand  men,  160. 
Takes  Ossory,   160.      Gives  his 
daughter  Eva  to  Strongbow,  163. 
Marches  to  Dublin,  163.  Marches 
to  Meath,  164.    His  death,  164 
Derry,  defeat  of  the  Danes  at,  109. 
Burned     by     O'Dogherty,     307. 
Great  siege  of,  351,  352 
Desmond,  origin  of  the  name,.  57 
Desmond  granted  to  Miles  de  Cogan, 

182 
Desmond,  creation  of  the  peerage, 

of,  224,  226 
Desmond,  earl  of,  imprisoned,  225. 
Eeleased,  226.    His  quarrel  with 
the  viceroy,  227 
Desmond,   Gerald,  fourth  earl   of, 

appointed  viceroy,  230 
Desmond,  Thomas,  eighth  earl  of, 
defeats  the  earl  of  Ormonde  at 
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Pilltown,  241.  Made  viceroy, 
241.  Taken  prisoner  by  O'Con- 
nor Faly,  241.  His  benefits  to 
the  nation,  242.  Beheaded  at 
Drogheda,  242 
Desmond,  Maurice,  ninth  earl  of, 
absent  &om  the  Parliament  of 
Drogheda,  246 
Desmond,  earl  of,  his  feud  with  the 
earl  of  Ormonde,  283.  Sum- 
moned to  London,  283.  Wounded 
and  made  prisoner,  283 

Desmond,  earl  of,  his  letter  to  lord 
Burleigh,  291.  Hunted  like  a 
wild  beast,  295.  Assassinated, 
296.    His  hmds  confiscated,  296 

Desmond,  James,  hanged  and  quar- 
tered, 294 

Desmonds,  the,  keep  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Munster  in  their 
own  hands,  119 

Dervorgil,  wife  of  O'Rourke,  abdnc- 
tion  of,  by  Dermot  Mac  Mnr- 
rough,  145 

*  Diarmaid  and  Grainn^,  Pursuit  of,' 
legend  of,  36 

Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus,  Ard-Rigb, 
71.  His  wars,  71.  The  last  king 
resident  at  Tara,  71.  His  injus- 
tice, 72,  73.  Defeated  at  Cuil- 
drevne,  73 

Dicho,  St.  Patrick's  first  convert, 
63 

Dillon,  father  George,  his  acconnt 
of  the  earl  of  Sussex's  treacheiy, 
275 

'  Dinnseanchus,*  the,  19 

Disert  Aengusa,  church  of,  80 

Dithorba,  king,  22.  Defeated  by 
queen  Macha,  22.     Slain,  22 

Dobson,  Eliphud,  the  Dublin  book- 
seller, 347 

Doire-Chuire,  peace  of,  205 

Domhnall,  king,  abbots  and  saints 
of  the  reign  of,  77 

Domhnall,  his  combat  with  Plait 
the  Dane,  132 

Domangart,  St.,  monastery  of,  on 
Slieve  Drewe,  6 

Domestic  utensils  t>f  the  pegiui 
Irish,  47 

Donal,  king,  dies  on  a  pilgrimaget 
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I>)iuird,  Siieye,  origin  of  the  name 
of,  6 

Donatns,  St.,  bishop  of  Lecce,  86 

Donnell  O'Brien  becomes  king  of 
Man,  but  expelled,  142 

Donnell  O'Neil,  son  of  Murtagh, 
becomes  king  of  Ireland,  118. 
His  death,  1^ 

DonneU  O'Loughlin  becomes  king 
of  Ireland,  140.  His  wars  with 
Murtough  and  the  southern  Hy- 
Nials,  140.    His  death,  143 

Donnell,  son  of  the  king  of  Meath, 
released  from  the  Danes,  143 

Donnell,  lord  of  Hj  Faclin,  killed, 
146 

Donnell  Oge,  elected  chieftain,  204 

Donough,  son  of  king  Elan,  rebels, 
117.  Defeated  by  Nial  Glunduv, 
117.  Becomes  king,  117.  Killed 
by  the  Danes,  118 

Donough,  son  of  Brian  Boru,  plun- 
ders Leinster,  180, 136.  Becomes 
kingof  Munster,  138.  Marries  a 
sister  of  king  Harold  of  England, 

138.  Instigates  the  death  of  his 
brother  Teigue,  139.  Takes 
steps  to  assert  his  claim  to  Irish 
sovereignty,  139.  Opposed  by 
king  Dermod  Mac  Mael-na-mbo, 

139.  Assembles  his  clergy  and 
chieftains  at  Xillaloe,  139.  De- 
feated by  his  nephew,  Turlough, 
139.  Goes  to  Eome,  and  dies, 
139 

Donough  O'Melaghlin,  king  of 
Meath,  150.  Szcommunicated 
and  deposed,  150 

Donovan,  son  of  king  Cathal,  joins 
the  Danes,  121.  Joins  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  king,  121. 
Who  is  murdered  in  Donovan's 
house,  122 

Dowdall,  John,  murdered  by  Vernon, 
234 

Down,  battle  of,  189 

Downpatrick,  defeat  of  the  Irish 
near,  205 

Dress  of  the  ancient  Irish,  47,  48. 

.Yellow,  the  prevailing  hue,  48. 

Dress  of  the  bards,  48.    Of  the 

fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries, 

97,  98.    Of  the  Norman  period, 


256.  Of  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  348 

Driella,  daughter  of  earl  Gt)dwiu, 
marries  king  Donough,  138 

Drogheda,  castle  of,  retained  by  king 
John,  193.  Scotch  pirates  at,  234. 
Parliament  at,  245.  Convent  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  at,  founded," 
249.  Besieged  and  taken  by 
Cromwell,  322.  The  people  put 
to  the  sword,  322 

Drumale,  grandson  of  king  Malachy, 
killed,  128 

Drumceat,  assembly  of  the  estates 
at,  73 

Drury,  Sir  William,  lord-deputy, 
294.  His  death,  294.  His  cruel- 
ties, 294.  Hangs  a  Brehon  of 
O'More's,  343 

Dubhcenn,  son  of  the  Dane  Ivar, 
joins  a  conspiracy  against  king 
Mahoun,  121 

Dublin,  plundered  by  the  Danes, 
110.  The  Danes  of,  besieged- by 
king  Malachy  in,  123.  Taken  by 
him,  124.  Besieged  by  Brian 
Boru,  but  the  siege  raised,  128. 
Taken  from  the  Danes,  136.  Sub- 
mits to  Turlough  O'Connor,  143. 
Taken  by  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald, 
161.  Kevolts,  163.  Massacre  in, 
by  treachery,  163.  Government 
given  to  Miles  de  Cogan,  164. 
Who  repulses  Hosculf,  165.  The 
Anglo-Normans  besieged  in,  by 
king  Roderic,  who  retires  in  a 
panic,  165,  166.  Attacked  by 
the  lord  of  Breffni,  167.  King 
Henry  spends  his  Christmas  in, 
169.  Made  over  to  Bristol, 
172.  Hugh  de  Lacy  made  gover- 
nor, 172.  A  synod  held  at, 
181.  The  abbey  of  St.  Thomas 
the  martyr  founded  at,  181. 
Scotch  pirates  at,  234.  St.  Mary's 
abbey  in,  248.  St.  Saviour's,  249. 
Monastery  of  Eranciscans  in,  251. 
Trade  of,  in  the  Norman  period, 

257.  >  Spoliation  of  the  churches 
of,  under  Henry  VIII.,  269.  The 
castle  repaired  and  beautified  bv 
Sir  H.  Sidney,  343.  Erection  of 
various  buildings  in  the  city,  344, 
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The  post-office  established,  346. 

The  booksellers  of  Gas  tie  Street, 

347.    Opposition  to  a  legislative 

union  in,  in  1769,  380.  Prosperity 

of  the  city  in  the  last  century, 

392.    Placed  under  martial  law, 

403 
Dubtach,  druid  and  bard,  honours 

St.  Patrick  at  Tara,  65,  68 
Duke,  John,  mayor  of  Dublin,  routs 

the  O'Bymes  of  Wicklow,  234 
Duleek,  the  Normans  driven  £rom 

tlie  castle  of,  175 
Dunbolg,  meaning  of  the  name,  74 
Dunboy  castle,  besieged  and  taken, 

304 
Dunbrody,  monastery  of,  founded, 

183,  249 
Duncan  at  the    monastery  of  St. 

Kemigius  at  Eheims,  146 
Duncheadh,  St.,  abbot  of  Clonmac- 

nois,  his  miracles  and  death,  146 
Dundalk,  battle  of,  221 
Dundalk,  synod  of,  272 
Dungannon,  Con  O'Neill,  lord,  272. 

His  death,  273 
Dunlevy,  chief  of  Ulidia,  defeats  De 

Couixsy,  182 
Dunlevys,  the,  of  Meath,  58, 
Dunmohr,  fort  of,  45 
Dun-na-Sciaih,  residence  of  the  kings 

of   Meath,   56.     Sometimes  the 

residence  of  the  Ard-Kigh,   72. 

Burned  by  Brian  Boru,  123 
Duv-gaill,  or  Black  Gentiles,  their 

invasion,  HI 


ECCLESIASTICAL  affairs  in  the 
fifth  to  the  seventh  centuries, 
88-91.  In  the  eighth  to  the 
eleventh  centuries,  146.  Of  the 
Norman  period,  248-252.  In  the 
fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, 338 

Edgecumbe,  Sir  Richard,  sent  to 
Ireland  by  Henry  Vn.,  243 

Education  forbidden  by  the  Danes, 
109 

Edward  I.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
England,  208 

Edward  VI.  causes  the  liturgy  to 
be  read  in  English   in  Ireland, 


ETn 

272.     Annexes  the  primacy  of 
Ireland  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  272 

Eg&id,  king  of  Northumbria,  pil- 
lages the  Irish  coasts,  76.  Eilled, 
76 

Elim,  king,  his  improsperous  reign, 
30 

Elizabeth,  queen,  insists  upon  en- 
forcing the  Eeformation,  275.  Her 
displeasure  at  the  plan  for  poison- 
ing O'Neill,  281 

Emhain,  fortress  of,  founded,  22 

Emmet,  Eobert,  arrested,  403 

Enda,  St.,  his  monastery  in  Aran  of 
the  saints,  80.  St.  Brendan's 
visit  to  him,  81 

EniskiUeners,  commanded  bj 
colonel  Walseley,  353.  Their 
cruelties,  353 

Eochaidh,  son  of  Ere,  king,  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Tuatha  De 
Dananns,  11 

Eochaidh  OUatliar,  king,  his  reign 
and  burial-place,  15 

Eochaidh,  king  of  Leinster,  marries 
king  Tuathal's  two  daughters,  30, 
31 

Eoghanists,  the,  refuse  king  Cor- 
mac's  demands,  115.  Join  the 
Dalcassians  against  the  Danes, 
120 

Eraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
his  interview  with  Henry  II., 
184 

Eremon,  Milesian  king  of  Ireland, 
18, 19.  Defeats  his  brother  Eber, 
]  9.  His  death  and  burial-place, 
19,22 

Eric,  or  fine,  law  of,  made,  32.  The 
compensation  for  murder,  95 

Esmondes,  the,  settle  in  Leicester, 
58 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux.  eurl  of, 
his  viceroyalty,  301.  His  inter- 
view with  O'Neill,  302.  Arrested 
and  executed,  302 

Essex,  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of, 
grants  of  territoiy  to,  287.  His 
expedition  to  Ireland,  287,  288. 
His  enomies,  288.  His  treachery, 
288.    His  death,  288 

Ethnea,  princess,  converted  by  St 
Patrick,  66,  67 
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Eustaces,  the,  settle  in  Leicester, 
58 

Evehy  Felia,  king,  reign  of,  24. 
Divides  Ireland  into  five  pro- 
vinces, 24 

Exports  forbidden,  345 


FAIRS  in  Dublin  and  Waterford, 
345 
Falkland,     viscount,     lord-deputy, 

310.    His  acts,   311.    Recalled, 

311 
Famine  in  765,  77.     In  1050,   139. 

In  1224,  198.     In  1739,  377 
Fanghaid,  battle  of,  223 
Fauna  and  flora  of  Ireland,  48 
Feargiil,  king,  ravages  Leinster,  76. 

Killed  at  Almhain,  76 
Felemy,  or    the  law-maker,   king, 

reign  of,  32 
Felim,   king  of   Cashel,    plunders 

Leinster,  110 
Feni,    or    Fenians,    origin   of  the 

name,  17 
Fenian  militia  of  Finn  Mac  Coole, 

35,36 
Fenian  poems  of  the  court  of  Finn 

Mac  Coole,  35,  36 
Ferdoragh,  illegitimate  son  of  Con 

O'NeiU,  272.    Murdered,  273 
'  Ferghil  the  Geometer,'  86 
Fergus,  son  of  Leide,  king  of  Ulster, 

24 
Feigus  Mac  Nessa,  king,  reign  of, 

25.      Marries  queen   Meav  and 

abdicates,  25 
Fergus  the  Eloquent,  poems  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Macpherson,  36 
Feigus,  sop  of  Ere,  becomes  king  of 

Scotland,  70 
Fermoy,  defeat  of  the  English  at, 

316 
Ferns,  treaty  of,  160.    The  hostages 

put  to  death,  164 
Fethlimia,   princess,  converted   by 

St.  Patrick,  66,  67 
Fiacc,  the  poet,   converted  by  St. 

Patrick,  68 
Fiacc,  disciple  of  St.   Patrick,  61. 

His  biography  of  the  saint,  61 
Fiacha  of  the  White  Cattle,  king, 

killed,  30 


FIT 

Fiacha,  king,  37 

Fiachra,  the  warrior,  59 

Fiacre,  St.,  converts  multitudes  in 
France,  85.  His  monastery  near 
Meaux,  86.  Gives  name  to  the 
French  hackney  coaches,  86 

Fingall,  plain  of,  56 

Fingall,  or  White  Grentiles,  their  in- 
vasion of  Ireland,  107-110 

Fingen,  St.,  at  Metz,  146 

Finn  Mac  Coole,  king,  his  reign, 
35.  His  militia,  35.  His  poems, 
36 

Finnachta  Fleadhach,  king,  his  reign, 
75.  Remits  the  Boromean  tri- 
bute, and  retires  into  a  monastery, 
75 

Finnian,  St.,  of  Clonaid,  his  school, 
80 

Finshunneay  burned  by  the  Danes, 
108 

Firbolgs,  the,  10.  Origin  of  their 
name,  10.  Their  invasion  of 
Ireland,  10.  Identified  with  the 
Belgae,  10.  Divide  Ireland  into 
five  provinces,  11.  Defeated  by 
the  Tuatha  D6  Dananns,  11,  12 

Fire-worship  in  pagan  Ireland,  38 

Fithir,  princess,  and  her  sister,  story 
of,  30,  31 

Fitton,  Sir  Edward,  appointed  presi- 
dent of  Connaught,  286.  Arrests 
the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  286 

FitzEstevene,  Robert,  accompanies 
FitzAldehn  to  Ireland,  179 

FitzEustace,  becomes  lord-treasurer, 
243 

FitzGerald,  family  of,  their  quarrels 
with  the  Burkes,  212.  Account  of 
them,  213 

FitzGerald,  .  baron  of  OfTaly,  his 
quarrel  with  De  Vesci,  214 

FitzGerald,  lord  Edward,  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  conduct  of  Parlia- 
ment, 392.  Joins  the  United 
Irishmen,  400.  Goes  to  France 
for  assistance,  401.  His  arrest 
and  death,  403 

FitzGerald,  Gerald,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Kildare,  appointed  treasurer 
for  Ireland,  247 

FitzGerald,  Maurice,  accompanies 
Strongbow  to  Ireland,  159.  Meets 
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the  king  of  Ireland  at  Wexford, 
161.     Takes  Dublin,  161 

FitzGerald,  Maurice,  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  meets  Henry  III.  in 
Wales,  204.  Deprived  of  his 
office,  204.  His  conflict  with 
O'Donnell,  204.     His  death,  204 

FitzGrerald,  Maurice,  wages  war 
against  Burke,  205 

I'itzGerald,  Maurice,  his  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Youghal,  249,  250 

FitzG-erald,  Thomas,  holds  the  office 
of  chancellor,  243 

FitzGerald,  lord  Thomas,  renounces 
his  cdlegiance,  264.  Bebels,  264. 
Excommunicated,  265.  Surren- 
ders at  Maynooth,  265.  Hanged 
at  Tyburn,  265 

FitzGerald,  Sir  William,  appointed 
lord-deputy,  287.  Complains  of 
the  powers  granted  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  287 

Fltz  Henri,  Meiller,  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Ireland,  187 

FitzMaurice,  Gerald,  taken  prisoner, 
211 

FitzMaurice,  James,  collects  troops 
and  assistance  for  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, 292.  Killed  by  the 
Burkes,  294 

FitzMaurice,  Thomas,  appointed  jus- 
ticiary, 215 

FitzNicholas  kills  Dermod  Mac- 
Carthy  on  the  bench,  226.  Taken 
prisoner,  226 

FitzStephen,  Eobert,  accompanies 
Strongbow  to  Ireland,  159.  His 
bravery,  159.  Establishes  the 
first  English  colony,  1 59.  Besieged 
in  Wearfbrd,  and  surrenders,  166 

FitzThomas,  John,  killed,  205 

FitzWilliam,  Sir  William,  becomes 
lord-president,  297.  His  cruelties, 
298 

FitzWilliam,   earl,   his  viceroyalty, 

397 
Fiahertach,  king,  retires  to  Armagh, 

77 

Flahertach,  abbot,  advises  king 
Cor  mack  to  go  to  war,  115.  His 
subsequent  life,  116 

Flann,  king  of  Ireland,  113.  De- 
feats king  Cormac  MacCuUinan 


at  Ballaghmoon,  116.     Rebellion 
of  his  sons,  117.    His  death,  117 

Flann,  son  of  Brian  Boru,  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  131 

Foillan,  St.,  accompanies  St.  Fuis^, 
86 

Fomorians,  the,  9,  10.  Their  inya- 
sion  of  Ireland,  9.  Their  defeat 
of  the  Neimhidians,  9,  10 

Fontaines,  St.  Columbanus's  monas- 
tery at,  83 

Fontenoy,  the  Irish  brigade  at,  380 

Food  of  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
centuries,  98,  99.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  349 

Forts,  construction  of  earlv  Irish, 
97 

Fothadh  na  Canoin^,  the  baid,  89 

Fotharta  settled  by  Britons,  19. 
Who  are  expelled  by  the  Mile- 
sians and  Picts,  19 

'Four  Masters,  Annals  of  the,'  5. 
Accoulit  of  the  work,  889 

Fridolin,  St.,  *the  traveller,*  eytn- 
gelises  Thuringia,  87 

Funeral  rites  of  the  Irish  pagans, 
40.    Keening,  46 

Fumival,  lord,  becomes  lord-deputy, 
236.  Captures  a  nimiber  of  chief- 
tains, 236 

Fursey,  St.,  his  monastery  near 
Burgh  Castle,  86.  Received  Sig- 
bert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  86. 
His  death  and  burial-place,  86 


pAEDHILL,  Gael,  origin  of  the 
vjT    word,  17 

Gall,  St.,  evangelises  Switzerland,  85 
Gall,  or  Gain,  the  Danes  so  called 

by  the  Irish,  107 
Gallen,  in  King's  County,  meaning 

of  the  name,  77 
Galway,    bloody    assizes    of,   296. 

Besieged  and  taken  by  Ludlow, 

324.    Besieged  and  taken  by  Gin- 

kell,  365 
Gann,  Firbolg  ruler  of  South  Mun- 

ster,  11 
Gavelkind  (gavail-kinne),  law  of  in 

Ireland,  95 
Gaveston,  Piers,  appointed  viceror, 

217.    Recalled,  218 
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G^anauD,    Firbolg    ruler  of   Con- 

iiaught,  11 
G^isill,  battle  of,  19 
Geneyille,   Geoffirey,   marches    into 

Offikly,  and  is  defeated,  211 
Geoflfrey,    archdeacon  of  Norwich, 

king  John's  punishment  of,  1 92 
George   II.,   reign   of,   377.    Irish 
policy  of  the  reign  of,  377.     His 
death,  380 
George  III.,  events  of  the  reign  of, 

380 
Geraldine,  John,  allies  himself  with 
the  expedition  from  Spain,  293. 
Takes  command  of  the  force,  294. 
Killed,  295 
Geraldinefl,  the,  defeated  in  Tho- 
mond,  205.    And  at  Eilgarran, 
205 
GermanuB,  St,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
his  mission  to  Britain,  54.    Has 
charge  of  St.  Patrick,  62 
Gertrude,   St,   her   community  at 

NiyeUe,  86 
Gianfs  Causeway,  Celtic  na&e  of 

the,  10 
Gillamochalmog   rises  against  the 

Normans,  175 
Ginkell,  general  De,  has  command 
of  William's    army,    361.     Be- 
sieges Athlone,  361.    Gains  the 
battle  of  Aughrim,  364.    Besieges 
and  takes  Galway,  365 
Giraldus  Gambrensis,  his  account  of 
Ireland  under  the  Normans,  173. 
Appointed  tutor  to  prince  John, 
184 
Glanville,  Ramsey  de,  accompanies 

prince  John  to  Ireland,  184 
Glass,  painted,  in  use  at  Kilkenny, 

255 
Glastonbury,  Irish  monks  at,  146 
Glamorgan,    tries    to  make    a  se- 
cret treaty  with  the   Catholics, 
319.    Imprisoned,  but  released, 
319 
Gleann-Scoithin,  grave  of  Scota  in, 

17 
Glendalough,  monastery  of,  80 
Glen-Mama,  defeat  of  the  Danes  at, 

123,  127 
Glynns,  the,  a  district  of  Dalariada, 

69 


HEN 

Goldsmiths'  work  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 

and  seventh  centuries,  97,  98 
Gormnnstons,  the,  settle  in  Ireland, 

57 
Gormfiaith  marries  Brian  Boru,  124. 

Her  three  husbands,  126.     Joins 

the  Danes   against    Brian,    128. 

Causes  of  her  'grimness,'  128 
Gt)rmgal,    St.,   of   Ardvilean,     his 

death,  147 
Gosford,  lord,  his  declaration,  399 
Grainn^,  princess,  story  of,  36.  Her 

parents,  37 
Grange,  New,  mound  of,  15 
Grant,  Sir  William,  hanffed,  227 
Grattan,    Henry,    his  demand  for 

Irish   independence,     387»    388. 

His  protest  against  the  Union, 

417 
Ghrey,  lord,  lord-deputy,  his  slaugh- 
ter of  the  garrison  of  the  Port 

del  Ore,  294.      Severity  of  his 

administration,   295,  296.      Be- 

called,   296.     Inventory  of   his 

household  effects,  347 
Grey,  John  de,  bishop  of  Norwich, 

appointed  viceroy  ox  Ireland,  193. 

His  bridge  and  castle  at  Athlone, 

193 
Groves,  sacred,  of  the  pagan  Irish, 

39 
Guairo,  king  of  Counaught,  at  war 

with  the  Ard-Eigh,  71 


HAMILTON,    general,    besieges 
Derry,    351.      Wounded  and 

taken  prisoner  at  the  Boyne,  358 
Harold,  king  of  England,  borrows 

ships  from  king  Donough,  142 
Harolt,  the  Dane,  slain  by  Brian 

Boru,  122 
Harolt,  son  of  Olaf  Cuaran,  slain, 

123 
Hatton,  Sir  C,  obtains  grants  of 

land,  296 
Harp,  the  Irish,  101.    Eemarkable 

specimen  of  a,  at   UUard,  102. 

Brian  Boroimh6's,  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 103 
Hebrides,  origin  of  the  name,  71 
Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  asked 

by  Dermot  MacMurrougli  for  as- 
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fiistance,  157.  Granted  a  papal 
bull,  giving  him  the  right  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  157.  G-ives  Dermot 
a  letter  of  licence,  158.  Forbids 
reinforcements  to  be  sent  to  Ire- 
land, and  summons  Strongbow 
to  return,  164,  165.  Eeceives 
Strongbow,  167.  Goes  to  Ireland, 
167.  Homage  done  him  by  the 
chiefs,  168.  His  character,  169. 
Spends  his  Christinas  in  Dublin, 
169.  His  arrangement  for  the 
govemment  of  Ireland,  172.  Be- 
tums  to  England,  173.  His 
troubles  in  Normandy,  175.  Be- 
fuses  to  fulfil  his  vow  to  go  to 
Palestine,  184.  His  interview 
with  £raclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 184.  His  death,  186.  His 
last  moments,  186 
Henry  III.  succeeds  to  the  throne, 

195.  His  favourites,  200.    His 
death,  208 

Henry  IV.  sends  his  son,  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  to  Ireland,  233 

Heniy  V.,  king  of  England,  ascends 
the  throne,  234 

Henry  VI.,  king  of  England,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne,  235 

Henry VII., king  of  England,his  inter- 
view with  the  earl  of  Kildare,  246 

Henry,  prince  (afterwards  king 
Henry  VIII.),  made  viceroy,  247 

Henry,  of  London,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  appointed  viceroy,  193. 
His  part  in  obtaining  Magna 
Charta,  193.  Sent  to  Bome,  193. 
His  sobriquet  of  Scorch  Villain, 

196.  His  rapacity  checked,  197 
Herodotus,  his  account  of  the  Phccni- 

cians,  7>  8 

High  Commission  Court  established, 
313 

Hoche,  general,  expedition  of  the 
French  under,  400 

Holy  Cross,  abbey  of,  in  Tipperary, 
foundation  of,  249 

Horm,  the  Danish  general,  his 
defeat  of  the  Norwegians,  113 

Hosculf,  governor  of  Dublin,  re- 
volts, 163.  Flies  to  the  Orkneys, 
164.  Baises  a  force,  and  besieges 
Dublin,  165.    Put  to  death,  165 


Household  effects  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  347 

Houses  of  the    sixteenth  centuiy, 
347,  348 

Howards,  the,  settle  in  Leicester, 
58 

Hugh  the  Bed,  king,  22 

Hugh,  son  of  Ainmire,  Aid-Bigh, 
73.    Killed  at  Dunbolg,  74 

Hugh  Allan,  king  of  Ireland,  devas- 
tates Leinster,  76.  EjUs  Hugh, 
son  of  Colgan,  king  of  Leinster, 
76.  His  verses  in  praise  of  St 
Samhthann,  76 

Hugh,  son  of  Comgal,  king  of  Ire- 
land, kiUed,  76 

Hugh  Finnliath,  king  of  Ireland, 
defeats  the  Danes  at  Lough 
Foyle,  112.  Joins  them,  and 
overruns  Meath,  113.  Breaks 
his  treaty  with  them,  and  turns 
against  them  vigorously,  113. 
His  death,  113 

Humbert,  general,  expedition  of, 
408 

Hurley,  archbishop,  his  cruel  death, 
300 

Hymns  of  the  Irish  monks,  100 

Hy-Nialls,  wars  of  the  northern  and 
southern,  140-142 


ILLUMINATING,   art  of,  in  the 
fifth  to  the  seventh  centuries, 
88,99 
Inauguration  of  a  chieftain  of  a 

province,  151 
Iniscealtra,  church  of,  founded,  125 
'  Inis  Fah-len,  Annals  of,'  4 
Invasions  of  Ireland,  the  five  great, 

5,9 
lona,  tombs  of  the  Irish  kings  at, 

77 
Ireland,  materials  for  the  history 
of,  1-3.  Traditionary  history  of, 
5.  The  various  names  of,  7  note, 
15.  The  five  great  invasions  of, 
9.  Divided  intxj  five  provinces 
by  the  Firbolgs,  11.  Landing  of 
the  Picts,  19.  Who  go  to  North 
Britain,  19.  Divided  into  t^renty- 
five  provinces,  23.  Again  divided 
into  five  provinces,  24.    Yvnt  of 
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St  Patrick,  60  et  seq.    Desolated 
by  the  plague,   71,   75,     Bede's 
account  of  Ireland  in   656,  75. 
Devastated  by  Egfrid,    king  of 
Northumbria,  76.    Foreigners  in 
Ireland,   77.      Invasions   of  the 
Danes,   107-117.     Who  are  de- 
feated at  Clontarf,  131.    Famine 
of  1050,  139.    Interregnum  and 
anarchy,    140.    Plague  of  1096, 
140.     Invasion  of  Magnus  and 
his  northn^en,  141.     The  Anglo- 
INorman  invasion,  157.    Landing 
of  Strongbow,   169.     Arrival  of 
Homy  n.,   167.      State  of   the 
country  at  this  time,  168.  Henry's 
arrangements,    172.      How   tiie 
country    was    governed    bv    the 
Norman  nobles,    173.      Visit  of 
prince  John,  184.    Who  is  con- 
firmed   lord    of    Ireland,    186. 
Begulations  of  Henry  III.  for  the 
oflBce  of  viceroy  or  justiciary  of 
Ireland,    195.      Tallage   or   tax 
levied,    195.      Complications  of 
Irish    government,    211.       The 
English  possessions  in  Ireland  at 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
215.  Campaign  of  Edward  Bruce, 
221.     Visitation    of   the    Black 
Death,  227.    Enactment  of  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny,  229.    Posi- 
tion of  the  Irish  of  English  de- 
scent, 235.    State  of  the  revenue 
and  expenses,  in  1441,  237.    Fo- 
rays of  the  Irish  in  1466,  242. 
Keport  on  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
1515,262.  Failure  of  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  Reformation  into 
Ireland,  266.  Scheme-to  extirpate 
the  Irish,   268.     Persecution  of 
the  Catholics,  269.     Lord-chan- 
cellor  Cusack's    'Book    on    the 
State  of  Ireland,*  273  note.    Ee- 
volts  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  279. 
Sir  H.  Sidney's  visitation  of  Mun- 
ster  and  Connaught,  283.    Op- 
position of  the  lords  of  the  Pale 
to  the  English  government,  290. 
Military  abuses  at  this  time,  291. 
landing  of  an  expedition  from 
Spain,  293.     Rebellion  of  1593, 
299.    Viceroyalty  of  tho  earl  of 


Essex,  301 .  Irish  policy  of  James 
I.,  305.  Plantation  of .  ULster, 
308.  Confederation  of  Kilkenny, 
315.  Cromwell's  campaigns,  321. 
State   of   the    country  in   1653, 

324.  Expatriation  of  thirty-four 
thousand  men  to  the  Continent, 

325.  The  banishment  to  Con- 
naught,  325.  Sir  W.  Pett/s  ac- 
count of  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  349.  Struggle  between 
William  of  Orange  and  James  II., 
350.  Dean  Swift's  letters,  376. 
State  of  the  country  during  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  377.  Irish 
independence  demanded  by  Grat- 
tan,  387.  Distress  of  1777,  388, 
390.  The  revenue  in  1783,  391. 
Rapid  progress  of  the  country 
from  1782  to  1800,  392.  Origin 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  395.  The 
rebellion  of  1798,  402.  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  409 

Ireton  in  command  of  the  army  in 

Ireland,   323.     Takes  Limerick, 

324.     His  death,  324 
Isserninus  accompanies  St.  Patrick 

into    Ireland,    63.      Settled    as 

bishop  at  Kilcullen,  64 
Ita,  St.,  notice  of  her,  81 
Ith,  son  of  Breogain,  his  journey  to 

Ireland,  16.     Slain,  17 
Ivar,    Danish    chief   of   Limerick, 

attacks    Dal-Cais,     121.     Loses 

Limerick,  and  conspires  against 

king  Mahoun,  121 


JACKSON,  W.,  his  mission,  397. 
His  end,  397 

James  I.,  his  accession,  305.  His 
persecution  of  Puritans  and  Catho- 
lics, 305.  His  Irish  proclama- 
tion, 305 

James  II.,  accession  of,  335.  His 
difficulties,  335,  336.  Birth  of 
his  son,  336.  His  flight  to 
France,  337.  Lands  at  Kinsale, 
350,  361.  Makes  Tyrconnel  a 
duke,  351.  Summons  a  Parlia- 
ment at  Dublin,  351.  Goes  to 
the  siege  of  Deny,  but  returns  to 
Dublin,  351.    His  acts,  353.    De- 
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feat  of  his  parfy  at  NevtowTi- 
Imtler,  353.    And  at  other  places, 

355.  His  force  for  the  campaign 
of  1690,  356.  Meets  William's 
forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne, 

356.  Loses  the  battle,  359.  Sails 
for  France,  359 

John,  king,  made  king  of  Ireland 
when  a  child,  181.  His  Tisit  to 
Ireland  when  prince,  184.  Con- 
firmed as  lord  of  Ireland  by 
Eichard  I.,  186.  Ascends  the 
throne,  and  appoints  a  governor 
for  Ireland,  187.  His  kingdom 
placed  under  an  interdict,  191. 
Excommunicated,  192.  Visits  Ire- 
land, 192.  Eeturns  to  Wales,  193. 
His  death,  195 

Justiciary,  regulations  of  Henry  III. 
for  defining  the  powers  of  the,  196 


KfiATINa,  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Irish  Celts,  6,  7. 
His  history  of  Ireland,  339 

Keatings,  the,  settle  in  Leinster, 
58 

Kells,  synod  of,  150 

Kenlis,  battle  of,  233 

Kennedy,  king  of  Thomond,  joins 
Callahan  against  the  Danes,  120 

Kesar,  granddaughter  of  Noah, 
her  traditionary  invasion  of  Ire- 
land, 5.  Supposed  site  of  her 
tomb,  5 

Key,  Lough,  castle  of  the  rock  of, 
taken,  200 

Kieran,  St.,  founds  the  church  and 
monastery  of  Clonmacnois,  79 

Kieran,  St.,  of  Saighir,  79.  Founds 
the  monastery  of  Seir-Kieran,  79 

Kildare,  St.  Brigid  at,  71.  Origin 
of  the  name,  71.  Defeat  of  the 
Danes  at,  110 

Kildare,  earl  of,  becomes  lord-jus- 
tice, 241.  Condemned,  but  es- 
capes to  England,  242.  Holds 
the  office  of  lord-deputy,  243. 
Charged  with  treason,  246.  Par- 
doned, 246.  Restored  to  his 
office  of  deputy,  246,  247.  His 
letter  to  the  Gherardini  of  Tus- 
cany, 247 


Kildare,  Gerald,  ninth  earl  of,  ap- 
pointed lord-deputy,  261.  His 
enemies,  262.  Hated  by  Wolsey, 
262.  Imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
of  Londou,  264.    His  death,  265 

Kildare,  Gerald,  tenth  earl  of,  re- 
stored, 273 

Kilgarvan,  battle  of,  205 

Kilian,  St.,  his  mission  and  martyr- 
dom, 86 

Kilkenny,  Parliament  summoned  at, 
217 

Kilkenny,  Statute  of,  enacted,  229, 
253.  Statute  of,  confirmed,  246. 
Convent  of,  founded,  250.  Synod 
of,  314.  Confederation  of,  315. 
Declares  itself  a  provisional  go- 
vernment, 314.  Officers  of  Sie 
Confederation,  315.  Members  for 
each  province,  315.  Division  of  the 
Confederates,  319.  End  of  the 
Confederation,  320 

£[illaloe,  church  of,  founded,  125. 
Assembly  of  clergy  and  chieftains 
at,  139 

Kilmainham  burned  by  Brian  Bora, 
130 

Kimbay,  king,  22.  Marries  queen 
Macha,  22 

Kincora,  Brian  Boru's  fortress  of, 
his  *  happy  family*  at,  125.  De- 
stroyed, 143 

Kings  of  Ireland,  pagan  restrictions 
and  observances  of  tJie,  40.  The 
Ard-Eigh  chosen  from  the  kings 
of  Meath,  56 

Elinsale,  earl  of,  captured  by  O'Con- 
nor of  Offiily,  233.  Siege  of, 
303.  Battle  of,  303.  Landing  of 
James  II.  at,  350 

Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch, 
foundation  of  the,  25 


LACY,  Gislebert  de,  retained  bj 
king  John  as  hostage,  193 
Lacy,  Hugh  de,  Meath  p^ranted  by 
Henry  II.  to,  57.  Dispossesses 
the  native  princes,  57.  Made ' 
governor  of  Dublin,  172.  Meath 
granted  anew  to  him,  181.  Ap- 
pointed viceroy,  182.  Marries 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ire- 
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land,  182.  Deprived,  but  rein- 
stated, 183.  Supplanted  by  Philip 
of  Worcester,  183.  His  death,  186 
Xaacy,  Hugh  de,  appointed  lord-jus- 
tice, 186.  Becomes  earl  of  Ulster, 
191.  Carrickfergus  castle  taken 
by  the  king  from  his  people,  193. 
Pardoned  and  recalled,  195.  His 
death,  202 

r«acy,  John  de,  joins  Edward  Bruce, 
223.    Starved  to  death,  224 

I^acy,  Walter  de,  seizes  John  de 
Courcy,  189.  Eecovers  his  father's 
property,  193 

I«acys,  de,  settle  in  Meath,  58 

XiOeghair^,  king,  murdered,  23.  His 
interment,  40 

Laeghair^,  king,  reign  of,  53.  His 
indignation  with  St.  Patrick,  64. 
Pablic  discussion  before  him,  65. 
His  daughters  baptized,  66,  67 

Lake,  general,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  Ireland,  402.  Defeats 
the  insurgents  at  Vinegar  Hill, 
406 

Lancaster,  Thomas,  duke  of,  sent  to 
Ireland  as  viceroy,  233.  His 
difficulties,  234 

Lancaster,  house  of,  its  Wars  with 
the  Yorkists,  236,  240 

Land,  tenure  of,  in  Ireland,  95 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, his  letter  to  king  Turlough 
O'Brien,  147 

Language  of  the  pagan  Irish,  41. 
Compared  with  modem  Irish,  43 

Lateran,  third  general  council  of, 
Irish  prelates  at,  183.  And  at 
the  fourth  council,  194 

Law,  English,  introduced  into  Ire- 
land, 262 

Laws  of  king  Cormac  MacAirt,  34. 
The  Brehon  Laws,  91 

Leinster,  rule  of  the  Firbolgs  in,  11. 
Origin  of  the  name,  24  note. 
Coanties  comprised  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of,  67.  ^Jiglo-Norman 
setUers  in,  68.  Bavaged,  76. 
Plundered  by  Danes,  112.  Go- 
verned by  a  Danish  king,  126. 
Plundered  by  king  Malachy,  128. 
And  by  Donougb,  son  of  Brian 
Boru,  130 


Leix,  the  English  defeated  in,  234 

Leix,  Irish  family  of,  butchered,  292 

Lerins,  insula  beata,  visited  by  St. 
Patrick,  62 

Levellers,  or  Whiteboys,  commence- 
ment of  the,  381 

Lia  Fail,  or  stone  of  destiny,  the 
famous,  16 

Limerick  taken  from  the  Danes,  121. 
Besieged  and  taken  by  Ireton,  324. 
Occupied  by  the  royalists  under 
Tyrconnel,  359.  Besieged  by 
William  of  Orange,  but  the  siege 
raised,  359-361.  Recommence- 
ment of  the  siege,  365.  Surren- 
dered, 366 

Limerick,  treaty  of,  366,  867.  Con- 
firmed, 369.  Petitions  against 
violations  of  the  treaty,  370 

Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III., 
appointed  viceroy,  228.  His  con- 
duct in  Ireland,  228.  Becomes 
duke  of  Clarence,  229.  Holds  a 
Parliament  at  Kilkenny,  at  which 
the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  is  passed, 
229 

Lismore,  the  Curia  Begis  of  Henry 
n.  at,  172 

Livin,  St.,  his  mission  to  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  86 

Loftus,  Dr.  Adam,  Protestant  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  his  persecution 
of  the  Catholics,  277.  Made  lord- 
deputy,  296.  His  cruelty,  300. 
Founds  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
340 

Lore,  king,  23.    Killed,  23 

Lbrcan,  king  of  Leinster,  seized  by 
Murtagh,  118 

Louvain  collection,  the,  90 

Louvain,  Irish  college  of,  340 

*Lowry  of  the  Ships,'  the  Milesian 
chieftain  so  called,  23 

Lowther,  chief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  his  fees  of  defective 
titles,  313 

Lucy,  Sir  Anthony  de,  sent  to  Ire- 
land, 225.  Attempts  to  pacify 
the  nobles,  225.     Recalled,  225 

Ludlow,  takes  Galway,  324 

Lughaidh,  king,  his  reign,  70. 
Killed  by  lightning,  70 

Luttrell,  Henry,  his  perfidy,  365 
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Luzeuil,  St.  Columbanus's  monastery 

at,  83 
Lynch,  John,  bishop  of  Killala,  his 

career,  339.     Usher's  account  of 

him,  339 


MAC  AKT,  Cormac,  his  snp- 
posed  work  <  Saltair  of  Tarn/  5 

Maccallin,  St.,  founds  a  school  in 
France,  146 

HacCarthy,  Cormac,  obtains  Des- 
mond, 143 

MacCarthy,  slays  Gerald  Boche, 
205 

MacCarthy,  Dermod,  killed  on  the 
bench,  226 

MacCarthy,  of  Desmond,  does  ho- 
mage to  Henry  IL,  168 

HacCarthy,  Fineen,  defeats  the 
Geraldines  at  Kilgar^an,  205. 
KiUed,  205 

Mac  Coll,  grandson  of  DaghdaMor, 
15 

MacCon,  the  usurper,  reign  of,  33 

Macha,  queen,  reign  of,  22 

Machdaighron,  smothered  by  the 
Danes,  112 

MacDonalds,  the,  of  Eeuta,  earls  of 
Antrim,  59 

Mac  Firbis,  Duald,  his  *  Chronicum 
Scotorum,*  6 

MacGowans,  the,  of  Meath,  58 

Mac  Gren^,  grandson  of  Daghda 
M6r,  15 

MacGuires,  the,  of  Meath,  58 

Mac  Keat,  grandson  of  Daghda  M6r, 
15 

*  Mac  Manus,  Shanat,  Annals  of,'  5 

MacMurroughs,  kings  of  Leinster,57 

MacMurrough,  Art,  232.  Biehard 
II.  marches  against  him,  233. 
Eavages  Wexford,  234.  Defeated 
by  Sir  Stephen  Scroope,  234.  De- 
feats the  English  at  Wexford, 
236.    His  death,  235 

MacMurrough,  Donough,  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  235. 
Beleased,  236 

MacNamara,  attacked  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish,  226 

Maegualai,  son  of  the  king  of  Mun- 
ster,  killed  by  the  Danes,  112 


Maelmuiro,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  at 
Aengus  Grove  synod,  147 

Maelmurra,  Danish  king  of  Leinster, 
126.  His  quarrel  with  prince 
Murrough,  127.  Betums  home 
and  raises  his  clan,  127.  Musters 
his  forces  in  Dublin,  128.  Com- 
mands  the  centre  at  Clontarf, 
129 

Maen,  the  Milesian,  *  Lowry  of  the 
Ships,*  23.  His  romantic  stoiy, 
23,  24.     His  reign,  24 

Magh-Bene,  synod  of,  89 

Magnus,  his  invasion  of  Ireland, 
141 

Mahoun,  king  of  Munster,  120.  At 
war  with  the  Danes  in  Thomond, 
120.  His  interview  with  his 
brother  Brians  120.  Conspiiacj 
against  him,  121.  Murdered  in 
the  house  of  his  host,  122 

Mailduf,  St.,  86 

Malachy,  king  of  Leth  Cuinn,  de- 
feats the  Danes  near  Tara,  122. 
Besieges  them  in  Dublin,  123. 
Insults  the  Dalcassians,  who 
make  reprisals,  123.  Defeats 
Brian  Boru  in  battle,  123.  Ob- 
tains the  <  collar  of  gold,'  123. 
Deposed  by  Brian  Bom,  124. 
Attacked  by  O'Bourke,  128.  His 
son  killed,  128.  Beplaced  on  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Brian,  137. 
Completes  the  subjugation  of  the 
Danes,  138.    His  death,  138 

Malachy,  St.,  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Armagh,  148.  Sketch  of  his  life, 
148,  149.  Goes  to  Borne,  149. 
His  visit  to  St.  Bernard  of  Clai^. 
vaux,  149.  Betums  to  Ireland  as 
legate,  and  restores  and  lebnilds 
churches  and  monasteries,  149. 
Convokes  the  svnod  of  Inis  Pad- 
raig,  149.  His  death  at  Clai^ 
vaux,  150.  Appointed  papal 
legate,  183 

Malby,  Sir  Nicholas,  commands  the 
English  army,  294 

Malmsbury,  origin  of  the  name  of, 
86 

Man,  Isle  of,  invaded  by  the  Danes, 
108.  Sends  a  deputation  to  ask 
for  a  king,  142 
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Manderyille,  Sir  Bichard,  slays  the 

earl  of  Ulster,  225 
Mangerton  moantain,  battle  of,  205 
Hanufactures,  Irish,  of  the  Norman 

period,  257 
Maiiufiactares,  state  of  the,  in  1783, 

390 
March,  earl  of,  becomes  justiciary, 

231.     His  conduct,  231 
March,  Edward  Mortimer,  earl  of, 
becomes  lord-deputy,  235.     His 
death^235 

Marianus  Scotus,  teaches  at  Cologne, 
146 

Marisco,  Geofirey  de,  lord-justice, 
191,  195.  His  treachery  to  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  201.  Banished, 
202.  His  death,  20l2.  His  salary, 
209 

Marisco,  John  de,  made  justiciary  of 
Ireland,  204.  Goes  with  an  ex- 
pedition into  Connaught,  205 

Marisco,  William  de,*son  of  the  lord- 
justice,  his  conference  with  Hugh 
O'Connor,  198 

Marisco,  William  de,  son  of  Geof- 
frey, attempts  the  life  of  Henry 
ni.,  202 

Matrimony,  abuses  of  the  sacrament 
of,  147,  148 

Maud  Plantagenet^  her  husband,  the 
earl  of  Ulster,  murdered,  225. 
Marries  Sir  Ralph  Ufford,  227. 
Who  dies  suddenly,  227.  Leaves 
Ireland,  227 

Maynooth  Castle,  siege  of,  265 

Mayo,,  origin  of  the  name,  77 

McCracken,  Henry,  executed,  407 

Meath,  ancient  kingdom  of,  56,  58. 
Invaded  by  king  Callaghan,  117. 
Granted  anew  to  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
181.  Eavaged  by  De  Lacy  and 
O'Neill,  197.  State  of,  in  1576, 
284 

Meav,  queen,  marries  king  Oilioll, 
f  4.  And  afterwards  Fergus  Mac 
Nessa,  25.  Her  reign,  26-28. 
Story  of  her  cattle,  27 

Mellifont  abbey  built,  149,  248. 
Synod  of,  160 

Meloughlin,  king  of  Meath,  defeats 
and  kills  Turgesius,  the  Nor- 
wegian pirate,  110.    His  death. 


113.    His  embassy  to  Charles  the 
Bald,  113 

Milcho,  St.  Patrick's  master,  60. 
His  fate,  64 

Milesians,  their  invasion  of  Ireland, 
16.  Boute  taken  by  them,  16. 
Account  of  the  invasion  as  given 
by  the  Four  Masters,  17.  History 
of  the  Milesian  kings  of  Ireland, 
,21.  Milesian  Christian  kings  of 
the  pentarcby  period,  70 

Military  architecture  of  the  Norman 
pericxi,  255 

Mis,  Slieve,  battle  of,  17,  18 

Missionaries  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  78 

Moira,  meaning  of  the  name,  75 

Molloy,  son  of  king  Braun,  joins.the 
Danes,  121.  Joins  a  conspiracy 
against  his  king,  121.  Shun  by 
Brian  Boru,  122 

Monasteries,  Irish,  regulations  or 
canons  and  literary  labours  of  the 
inmates  of,  88-90.  Destroyed  by 
the  Danes  as  a  pastime,  109 

Money  in  early  times  in  Ireland,  99. 
Of  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
turies, 152 

Monroe,  Heniy,  executed,  407, 408 

Montemarisco,  Hervey  de,  lands 
near  Wexford,  162.  Removed, 
175.  Besumes  his  command,  175. 
Founds  the  monastery  of  Dun- 
brody,  and  dies  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, 183 

More,  colonel  Charles  MacCarthy, 
surrenders  Carrickfergus,  353 

Moriath,  the  princess,  story  of,  and 
king  Maen,  24 

Morris,  Sir  John,  summons  a  Par- 
liament, but  fails,  227 

Mortimer,  Roger,  becomes  justiciary, 
231.    And  viceroy,  232 

Mothla,  his  command  at  Clontarf, 
131 

Mountcashel,  lord,  taken  prisoner 
and  escapes  to  France,  353 

Mountgarret,  lord,  chosen  president 
of  the  Catholic  council  at  Kil- 
kenny, 315 

Mountjoy,  lord,  viceroy  of  Ireland, 
302.    Besieges  Kinsale,  303 

Moytur6,  battle  of)  14,  15 
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MSS.,  Irish,  in  existence,  2.  Of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries, 
91,  99.  Destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
109,  113.  A  MS.  given  for  a 
ransom,  241 

Muikertach,  son  of  king  Nial,  his 
character,  117.     SeeMvLrtAgh 

Muikertach,  chief  of  Wicklow, 
blinded,  145 

Mullaghmast,  battle  of,  136 

Mulhimast,  treacherous  murder  of 
Irish  at,  292 

Mulrooney  of  the  Paternosters,  his 
command  at  Clontarf,  132 

Multifamham,  convent  of,  founded, 
251 

Munster,  rule  of  the  Firbolgs  in,  11. 
Origin  of  the  name  of,  67.  Divi- 
sion of,  67.  Divided  by  Turlough 
O'Connor,  143.  Condition  of,  in 
1567,  283 

Murder,  law  of  compensation  for,  94 

Murphy,  father  John,  joins  the  in- 
surgents of  1798,405.    Killed,  406 

Murrough,  son  of  Brian  Boru,  quar- 
rels with  king  Maelmurra,  127. 
Joins  his  father  against  the  Danes, 
128.  His  valour  at  Clontarf,  133. 
His  death,  133 

Murtagh  Draw,  killed,  141 

Murtagh,  Muikertach,  son  of  king 
Kial,  117.  Makes  his  celebrated 
circuit  of  Ireland,  118.  Slain  by 
Blacaire,  at  Ardree,  118 

Murtogh  O'Malaghlin,  king  of 
Meath,  dispossessed  by  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  66 

Murtough  O'Loughlin,  king  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  synod  of  Mellifont, 
160.  Makes  a  gift  to  the  abbey, 
160 

Murtough,  son  of  king  Turlough, 
made  lord  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
139.  Makes  war  against  the  north- 
ern Hy-Nialls,  1 40.  Devastates  the 
North,  141.  Makes  peace  with 
the  new  northern  invaders,  141. 
Makes  a  gift  to  the  cathedral  of 
Armagh,  142.  Gives  a  king  to 
the  people  of  Man,  ]  42.  Eesigns 
his  throne  through  ill-health,  142. 
Dies,  142 

Music,  fame  of  the  Irish  for  tl^eir 


skill  in,  86,  101,  103.  The  com- 
munity of  Nivelle,  86.  The  East 
regarded  as  the  cradle  of  Celtic, 
102.  Skill  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
music,  102 
Musical  instruments  of  the  Irish, 
101.  Mr.  O'Curr/s  list  of  ancient 
instruments,  102 


"VTAAS  burnt  by  Eory  Oge  O'Mcre, 

11     291 

Navan  Fort,  founded,  22 

Neagh,  Lough,  a  Danish  fleet  in,  110 

Keimhidhians,  their  invasion  of  Ire- 
land, 9.  Defeated  by  the  Fomo- 
rians,  9,  10 

Nenagh  burned,  123 

Nennius,  his  account  of  the  Irish 
Celts,  7 

Netterville,  John,  founds  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at 
Drogheda,  249 

Newtownbutler,  defeat  of  the  royal- 
ists at,  363 

Nial,  king,  slain,  32 

Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  king,  37. 
His  wars  against  Albion  and 
Gaul,  37 

Nial  Caille  defeats  the  Danes  at 
Derpy,  109 

Nial  Frassagh,  king,  becomes  a 
monk  at  lona,  77 

NialGlunduv,  defeats  the  rebel  sons 
of  king  Flann,  117.  Drives  the 
Danes  before  him,  117.  Slain,  117 

Niall  MacLochlann,  heir  of  Ireland, 
killed,  142 

Nivelle,  St.  Gertrude's  nunnery  at, 
86 

Norris,  John,  obtains  a  grant  of  land, 
296 

Norwegians,  their  invasion  of  Ire- 
land, 107-110.  Defeated  by  the 
Danes,  111,  113 

Nuada,  king,  story  of  his  silver 
hand,  11.     Slain,  12 


O'BRIEN,  Connor,  king  of  Mun- 
ster, opposes  Turlough  O'Con* 
nor's  projects,  144.  His  death, 
144,  145 
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OnSiien,  Connor,  defeats  the  Geral- 

dines  in  Thomond,  205 
(KBiien,  Dermood,  lord  of  the  Banes 
in  Dnblin,  142.    His  sons  obtain 
Thomond,  143 
O'Brien,  Donnell,  prince  of  Tho- 
mond, rebels,  161.    Assisted  hj 
Dermot^    161.     Does  homage  to 
Henry  IL,    168.      Defeats    the 
English  at  Thurles,    175.     His 
death,  187 
(KBrien,  Donongh,  set  up  by  De 

Clare,  210.     But  slain,  210 
rarien,  Dr.  Jerome,  put  to  death, 

324 
rarien,  Murtough,  becomes  king 
of  Munster,  145.    His- wars,  145. 
At  Aengus  Grove  Synod,  147 
O'Brien,  Koe,  De  Clare's  treachery 

to,  210.     His  cruel  death,  210 
O'Brien,  Turlough,  slain,  207 
O'Brien,  Turlough,  claims  Thomond, 
but  is  defeated,  210.     Supported 
by  De  Clare,  210 
O'BroUaghan,  DonneU,  his  death,194 
O'Canol,.  Murrough,  supports  king 
Boderic    against   the    Normans, 
165 
OCarrol^  prince  of  Oriel,   endows 
the    abbey    of    Mellifent,    149. 
Makes  a  rich  gift  to  the  abbey, 
150.     Defeats  De  Courcy,    182. 
Blinded  and  hanged,  187 
O'Cavanaghs,  the,  in  Leinster,.  58 
O'Clery,  Michael,  account  of,.  339. 
His  part  in  the  'Annals,  of  the 
Four  Masters,'  339: 
O'Connor,  Brian,  invested  with  Con- 
naught,  203.    Driven  out  by  Fe- 
lim  O'Connor,.  203^    Betaliates, 
j      203 

I  O'Connor,  Cahir  Roe,  executed,.  271 
:  O'Connor,  Calvagh,  murdered,  217. 
His  heroism,  2*17 
O'Connor,  Calvagh,  of  Offaly,  cap- 
tures the   earl  of  Kinsale*,  233. 
His  death,  235 
O'Connor,  Con,  son  of  Folim,  240 
O'Connor  Faly,  released  but  again 

imprisoned,  273 
O'Connor  Faly,  Calvagh,  how  treated 
by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  238. 
His  death,  240 


O'Connor  Faly,  defeats  and  takes 
prisoner  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
241 
O'Connor,  Felim\  proclaimed  king 
of  Gonnaught,  199.  Taken  pri*- 
soner,  199^.  Beleased,  199.  De- 
molishes castles,  199.  Flies  to 
the  north,  200,  203.  Attempts 
to  entrap  him,  202-.  Drives  out 
Brian,  203.    His  death,  206. 

O^Connor,  Felim,  king  of  Cbn- 
Baught)  defeated  by  O'Melaghlin, 
ai4.  Joins  Bruce,  221.  His 
territory  ravaged  by  Rory  O'Con-^ 
nor,  222.    Slain,  222 

O'Connor,  Felim,  his    death,   240^ 
.    His  character,  240 

O'Connor,  Finola,  retires  into  Cill- 
Achaidh,  239 

O^Connor,  Hugh^  captured,  198. 
Seizes  William  de  Mamsco,  198. 
Obliged  to-  renounce  his  alle- 
giance, 193.  Eeinstatecl,  199. 
Killed,  199 

O'Connor,  Hugh,  son-  of  Felim,  suc- 
ceeds, 206«.  His-  war  with  De 
Burgo,  207.  Destroys  Roscom- 
mon Castle,  209.     His  death,  209 

O^Connor,  Margaret,  notice  of,  239. 
Her  patronage  of  the  literati,  239. 
Her-  two  great  entertainments, 
239.     BBer  death,  239 

O'Connor,  Maurice,  murdered,  217 

O'Connor,  Murroughj  rebels,  181. 
His  eyes  put  out,  181.  His  death, 
186 

O^Connor,  Roderick,  his  castle  of 
Tuam,  256 

O'Connor,  Turlough,  claims  Conv 
naught,  1*97.  Inaugurated  at 
Carnfree,  198 

O'Connor,.  Turlough,  his  immorality, 
226.    Deposed,  226 

O'Connors,  their  war  in  Connaught, 
231.     And  in  Kerry,  187 

O'Daly,  Murray,  the  poet,  story  of, 
194 

O'Dogherty,  chief  of  Inishowen,  his 
quarrel  with  Paulett,  307.  Whom 
he  kills,  307.    KiUed,  307 

O'Donnell,  Con,  treacherously  seized 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  288 

O'Donnell,    Godfrey,    his    conflict 
o2 
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with  Fitzgerald,  204.    Hii  deaUi, 

204 
O'Donnell,  Huffh,  loid  of  Tix-Con- 

nell,  at  Win<&or,  261 
O'Donnell,  Hugh  Roe,  refiiBes  to 

admit  an  English  sheriff  into  his 

territory,    297.      Captured    and 

sent  to  Dublin  Castle,  297.    At- 
tempts to  escape,  298.    Escapes, 

299.      Oains    in    prestige,    300. 

Defeats  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  801. 

Hastens  to  join  the  Spaniards,  303. 

Defeated,   303.     G^oes  to  Spain, 

303.    Dies  of  grief,  304 
0*Donnell,  Mote,  lord  of  Tir-Con- 

nell,  his  death,  204 
O'Donnell,  Bory,  risits  London,  306. 

Made  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  306.  His 

flight,  307 
O'Donnells,    their   war    with    the 

aNeills,  264 
O'Driscoll,  a  chieftain,  complaints 

against,  240 
O'Dufify,  Catholicns,  his  death,  194 
(Engus,  Don,  fortress  of,  10 
Offkly,  treachery  of  Peter  Berming- 

hamat,  217 
Offiily,  family  of,  butchered,  292 
O'Flynn,  Crunce,  defeats  De  Courcy, 

182.    His  death,  187 
Ogham  Cmove,  origin  of  the  occult 

writing  called,  16.    The  Ogham 

alphabet,  43 
O'Hagan,  Eaynal,  lawgiver,  killed, 

141 
0*Higgin,  Niall,  rhymes  Sir  John 

Stanley  to  death,  234.    His  ex- 
ploits, 234.    Becalled,  234 
O'Flynns,  the,  of  Meath,  68 
Oilioll  marries  the  princess  Meav, 

24.   Made  king  of  Oonnaught,  25 
Oisill,   Danish  chieftain,  his  raids 

throughout  Ireland,  112 
Oisin,  poems  attributed  to  him  by 

Macpherson,  36 
O'Keily,  Teigue,  his  command  at 

Clontarf,  132 
O'Kelly,  Siccus,  slain,  214 
Ollav,  chief,  kiUed,  142 
O'Loughlin,  Connor,  obtains  rule  in 

Ulster,  189 
O'Malley,   Grace,  Sir  H.  Sidney's 

account  of  her,  290 


O'Melaghlin,  Cormac^  wrests  Delyili 
from  the  English,  194 

O'Melaghlin,  Carbry,  defeats  the 
English,  211,  214 

O'Melly,  Con,  bishop  of  Annagh- 
down,  his  death,  194 

O'Meyey,  kills  Hugh  de  Lacey,  185 

O^ore,  BoryOge,  his  exploits,  291. 
His  death,  291 

0*Mor8,  Bory,  defeats  the  earl  of 
Essex,  301 

O'MuIdony  drives  De  Courcy  before 
him,  186 

0*Neill,  Brian,  his  quarrel  with 
Qodfrey  O'Donnell,  204.  Beaten 
near  the  Swilly,  204.  Becomes 
king  of  Ireland,  205.  Killed  near 
Downpatrick,  205 

O'Neill,  Brian,  rises  against  the  earl 
of  Essex,  288.  Makes  peace  with 
him,  288.  But  is  treacherously 
seized  by  the  earl,  and  put  to 
death,  288 

O'Neill,  Donnell,  king  of  Ulster,  his 
letter  to  the  pope,  219 

O'Neill,  Hugh  Boy,  his  death  and 
character,  210 

O'Neil,  Hugh  Boy,  takes  the  north- 
em  part  of  Dalariada,  58 

O'Neill,  Hugh,  his  valour  against  De 
Courcy,  188.  Deposed,  but  re- 
stored. 189.  Pays  homage  to 
king  John,  193.  Joins  De  Lacy, 
197 

O'Neill,  Hugh,  earl  of  Tyrone,  notice 
of,  296,  297.  Hangs  Hugh  of  the 
Fetters,  298.  Marries  Miss  Bag- 
nail,  299.  Plays  fast  and  loose, 
299.  Giiins  in  prestige,  300.  His 
interview  with  the  earl  of  Essex, 
302.  Lays  the  lands  of  the  En- 
glish waste,  302.  Attempts  made 
to  assassinate  him,  302.  Cap- 
tured and  sent  to  London  in 
chains,  302.  Goes  to  Einsale, 
803.  Defeated,  303.  Returns  to 
Ulster,  304.  Submits  to  the 
queen,  304.  And  accepts  an  En- 
glish earldom,  304.  Visits  London, 
306.  His  flight,  307.  His  death 
at  Rome,  307 

O'Neill,  Owen,  captured  by  lord  Far- 
nival,  but  ransomed,  236 
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O'l^eill,  Owen  Koe,  takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  Catholic  army,  315. 
Superseded  by  lord  Gastlehayen, 
317 

0*l(eill,  Sir  Phelim,  heads  an  insmv 
Taction,  313.  Kesigns  his  com- 
mand to  Owen  Eoe  O'Neill,  316 

<yifeill,  Shane,  his  treatment  of  his 
father,  272.  His  attempts  to  re- 
cover his  paternal  dominions,  273. 
His  resistance  to  English  rule, 
279.  Outs  off  a  part  of  Sussex's 
army,  279.  Plan  for  assassinating 
Lim,  280.  His  complaints  to  the 
Ticeroy,  281.  Goes  to  England, 
281.  His  appearance  at  court, 
281.  His  treatment  of  his  father- 
in-law  and  wife,  282.  Murdered, 
283 

O'NeiU,  Turlough,  submits  to  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  285,  289 

O'Neills,  the,  desolate  Ulster,  234, 
235.Their  war  with  theO'Donnells, 
264 

CQuirk,  Bev.  Thomas,  chosen  chap- 
lain of  the  confederation  of  Kil- 
kenny, 315 

CBegan,  prince  of  Idrone,  defeated 
by  Strongbow  and  killed,  166 

OTleilly,  Pelim,  taken  treacherously 
by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  239 

Ormond,  origin  of  the  name,  57 
'  Ormonde,  plundered,  123 

Ormonde,  Butler  created  earl  of, 
224.     His  death,  224 

Ormonde,  James  Butler,  earl  of,  224. 
Married  to  Eleanor,  cousin  of  king 
Edward,  224.  Petition  of  Parlia- 
ment against  him,  237.  Sum- 
moned before  the  king,  238. 
Acquitted,  238.  At  war  with 
Desmond,  241.  Defeated  by  him 
at  Pilltown,  241.  Marches  against 
the  abettors  of  Warbeck's  rebel- 
lion, 244.     In  England,  24G 

Ormonde,  earl  of,  his  property  at- 
tacked, but  a  compromise  effected, 
313 

Ormonde,  marquis  of,  sent  by  Charles 
I.  to  treat  with  the  Catholics,  316. 
Makes  a  compact  with  them,  317* 
319.  Garrisons  Drbgheda,  which 
is  put  to  the  sword  by  Cromwell, 


322.  Goes  to  France,  323.  Vote 
of  Parliament  to  him,  333.  His 
administration,  333.  Bemovcd 
for  a  time,  334 

Ormonde,  duke  of,  his  petition  to 
Parliament,  345.  Encourages  the 
linen  trade,  346.  Sent  to  Ireland 
as  lord  lieutenant,  374 

Ormonde,  earls  of,  their  feuds  with 
the  Talbots,  237.  And  with  the 
earls  of  Desmond,  283.  Sum- 
moned to  London,  283 

O'Bourke,  Tieman,  lord  of  Breffny, 
dispossessed  by  MacMurrough, 
14o.  Who  carries  away  Tieman's 
wife  Dervorgil,  146.  Supports 
king  Boderic  against  the  Nor- 
mans, 165.  Attacks  Dublin,  167. 
His  territory  given  to  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  170.  Killed  and  beheaded, 
174 

Orr,  Mr.,  trial  and  execution  of, 
401 

Ospak,  the  Viking,  refuses  to  fight 
against  Brian  Born,  129 

Ossory,  invaded  by  king  CallAghan, 
117.  Ravaged  by  Brian  Boru, 
128.  Taken  by  Dermot  Mac- 
Murrough, 160 

O'Sullivan  Beare,  escapes  to  Dun- 
boy  castle,  304.  Besieged  by 
Carew,  304.  Fall  of  the  castle, 
304 

O'Toole,  St.  Laurence,  becomes  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  160.  Notjce  of 
him,  150.  Makes  terms  with  the 
besiegers,  163.  Endeavours  to 
rally  the  national  army  against 
the  Normans,  165 

O'Toole,  Murtough,  killed,  145 

O'Tooles,  the  Leinster  chieftains,  68 

Oviedo,  father  Mathew  de,  pro- 
motes an  expedition  from  Spain 
to  Ireland,  293 


PADRAIG,  Inis,  synod  of,  con- 
voked, 149 
Pale,  the,  despoiled  by  O'Connor, 
234.  Origin  of  the  word,  245. 
Opposition  of  the  English  lords 
of  the  Pale  to  the  English  govemr 
ment,  290.    Alarm  of  the  Pale  at 
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the  exploits  of  Bopy  Oge  0*Moore, 
291. 

Palladius,  miflsion  of,  to  Ireland,  53. 
Churches  erected  by  him,  64 

Parliament  at  Kilkenny,  217,  229. 
At  Diogheda,  245.  Of  1498,  247. 
Parliaments,  Irish,  regulations  re- 
specting, 254.  Of  1560,  274. 
Of  1^69,  285.  Of  Sir  A.  Chiches- 
ter, 809.  Of  lord  Wentworth, 
311.  Of  1550,  343.  Of  1661, 
333.  Of  1692,  370.  Agitation 
for  reform  of,  393.  Last  night  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  418 

Partholan,  his  traditionary  invasion 
of  Ireland,  5.  Date  of  his  arrival,  6 

Patrick,  St.,  his  missionary  labours, 
60.  His  birthplace  and  early  life, 
60.  His  parentage,  61.  Goes 
into  G-aul,  61.  Visits  Lerins  and 
Home,  62.  Under  the  direction 
of  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  62. 
Consecrated  bishop,  63.  Lands  in 
Ireland,  63.  Preaches  at  Taill- 
ten,  65.  Destroys  the  national 
idol,  Ceann  Cruach,  66.  Traverses 
Connaught,  and  converts  thou- 
sands, 67.  Goes  into  Ulster,  67. 
And  into  Leinster,  67.  His  mis- 
sion into  Munster,  68.  Founda- 
tion of  the  see  of  Armagh,  69. 
Writes  his  *  Confession,*  and  dies, 
69.     His  canons,  88,  89 

Paulett,  Sir  George,  insulta  O'Dog- 
herty,  307.     KiUed,  307 

Peep  o'  Day  Boys,  the,  387 

Pelham,  Sir  William,  made  lord- 
deputy,  294.     His  cruelties,  294 

Pembroke,  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of, 
charged  with  treason  and  escapes 
to  fieland,  200.  Leagues  with 
the  Welsh  princes,  and  expels  the 
foreigners,  200.     His  death,  201 

Pembridge,  Sir  Richard,  refuses  the 
office  of  viceroy,  230.  His  pun- 
ishment, 230 

Pembroke,  Walter  de  Clare,  earl  of, 
201.     His  death,  202 

Pembroke,  William  Marshall,  earl 
of,  married  to  the  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Clare,  179 

Pentarchy,  Irish,  account  of  the, 
56-59 


Perpot,  Sir  John,  lord-deputy,  hi< 
treatment  of  the  Catholics,  277. 
Appointed  president  of  Mimster, 
282.  Devotes  himself  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Geraldines,  286. 
Under-depaty  in  1584,  296.  And 
lord-president  in  1588,  297.  Be- 
tires,  297.  His  character,  297. 
Proposes  to  convert  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral  into  an  university,  340 

Petty,  Sir  William,  his  account  of 
Ireland,  349 

Philip  of  Worcester  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  183.  His  disputes 
with  William  Braose,  190 

Phoenicians,  ancient  dwelling-place 
of  the,  7<  Origin  of  their  name, 
7*  Herodotus'  accoimt  of  them, 
8.  Solinus'  account,  8.  Their 
colonisation  of  Spain,  8.  Their 
skill  in  music,  102     • 

Physicians,  ladies  acting  as,  in  an^ 
cient  times,  15 

Picts,  the,  19.  Found  Poictieis,  19. 
Go  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  19. 
Join  the  Milesians  in  defeating 
the  Britons,  19.  Settle  in  North 
Britain,  19 

Piers,  Sir  William,  procures  the 
murder  of  Shane  O'Neill,  283 

Pillar-stones  of  the  pagan  Irish,  46 

Pilltown,  battle  of,  241 

Piranzabuloe,  church  of,  in  Cora- 
wall,  79 

Pirates,  Scotch,  in  Dublin  snd 
Drogheda,  234 

Plague,  traditionary  ravages  of  the, 
6.  Of  543,  71.  Of  656,  75.  Of 
1096,  140.  The  Black  Death  of 
1348,  227.  Of  1447,  238.  Of 
1575,  289 

Plait  the  Dane,  his  combat  with 
Domhnall,  132 

Plimket,  Nicholas,  chosen  speaker 
of  the  confederation  of  Kilkenny, 
815 

Plunkett,  Dr.,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, his  trial,  334,  335.  And 
execution,  335 

Plunketts,  the,  settle  in  Ireland,  67 

Poer,  Roger  le,  territory  of  Water- 
ford  granted  to,  182 

Poer  Sir  Eustace  hanged,  227 
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Poictiers,  foundation  of  the  city  of, 
19 

Popes,  their  claim  to  exercise  tem- 
poral power,  170.  Cases  in  which 
they  made  use  of  this  power,  170 

Post-office,  the  first,  in  Ireland,  346. 
Postal  arrangements  between  the 
two  countries,  346 

Potatoe,  cultivation  Of  the,  general 
in  Ireland,  377 

Poyning,  Sir  Edward,  sent  to  Ire- 
land, 244.  Enactment  of  his  law, 
246 

Prendergast,  Maurice  de,  joins  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion,  169 

Preston,  colonel,  joins  the  Catholic 
army,  314,  316 

Priests  hunted  down,  330 


AUERNS  of  the  pagan  Irish,  47 


EAGUALL,  son  of  king  Amlaif, 
kOled,  122 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  obtains  granta  of 
land,  296 

Bathfarnham,  battle  of,  117 

Rathugh,  meeting  of  ecclesiastics  at, 
113 

Raymond  le  Gxos,  his  conduct  in 
Dublin,  163.  Obtains  chief  com- 
mand, 175.  Plunders  OfFaly  and 
Munster,176.  Retires  into  Wales, 
176.  Returns  and  marries  Strong- 

•  bow's  daughter,  176.  Punishes 
Donnell  O'Brien,  176 

Reachrainn  burned  by  the  Banes, 

107 

Rebellion  of  1798,  402 

Redmond,  John,  executed,  407 

Reformation,  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  introduce  it  into  Ireland,  266 

Reginald's  Tower,  in  Waterford, 
162 

R^nlus,  the  recreant  Irish  chief- 
tain, tries  to  induce  Agricola  to 
invade  his  country,  28,  29.  Ta- 
citus' account  of  this,  29 

Rtf^ligion  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  38. 
State  of  religion  in  the  fifteenth 

•  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  338 


Religious  works  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 

and  seventh  centuries,  89 
Reuta,  the,  a  district  of  Dalariada,  69 
Revenue,  Irish,  in  1783,  391 
Riada  Carbry,  leads  an  Irish  colony 

into  Scotland,  70 
Richard  I.  becomes  king  of  England, 
186.     Appoints  prince  John  lord 
of  Ireland,  186 
Richard  II.  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
231.      Confers  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  on  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
231.    Sends  Sir  John  Sydney  to 
Ireland,    231.      Visits    Ireland, 
231,  233.     Marches  against  Art 
MacMurrough,  233 
Rightboys,  the,  387 
Rinuccini,   John    Baptist,   sent    as 
papal    nuncio  to    Ireland,    318. 
His  report  to  the  Holy  See,  318. 
Returns  to  Italy,  321 
Roads,  five  great,  made,  32,  33 
Roche    family,  misfortunes  of  the, 

331  note 
Roche,  Gerald,  slain  by  MacCarthy, 

206 
Roche,   Sir  Boyle,  his  message  to 

the  delegates,  393 
Rodanus,    St.,    of   Lothra,    curses 

Tara,  71 
Roden,  lord,  puts  down  the  insur- 
gents, 403,  404 
Roderick  O'Connor,   king  of  Con- 
naught,  expelled  from  his  throne^ 
139.     His  sirgular  death,  139 
Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Ireland, 
145.      His   recreant    conduct  at 
the  Norman  invasion,  160,  161. 
Raises  an  army,  163.     Retires  to 
Meath,  and  puts  royal  hotstages 
to  death,  164.      Commands  the 
national  forces  to  expel  the  Nor- 
mans,   166.     At    the    battle    of 
Thurles,  176.     Advances  towards 
Dublin,  but  disbands,  1 76.    Sends 
ambassadors  to  Henry  II.,  176 
Rory  O'Connor,  his  death,  143 
Rorye,  Firbolg  ruler  of  Ulster,  1 1 
Roscommon,  raid  of  the  Danes  in, 
108.     Castle  of,   destroyed,  209. 
Monastery  of,  founded,  206 
Rosen,  De,  sent  by  James  U.  to  as- 
sist Hamilton,  362 
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Boss,  new  fortifications  of,  206 

Bossa,  king  of  Leinster,  24 

Bound  Towers,  donbts  as  to   their 

use  and  period,  96.    The  tower 

of  Tomgrany  bnilt,  125 
Bowan,  Mr.,  prosecuted,  397 
Bumrann,  the  poet,  his  trick,  77 


SAINTS  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, 73.  Their  eminence  in 
religion  and  scholastic  discipline, 
87.  Their  shrines  desecrated  by 
the  Danes,  112 

Samford,  Jean  de,  administers  the 
affairs  of  government,  214 

Samhthann,  St.,  predicts  the  fate  of 
Aedh,  son  of  Comgal,  76 

Sanctuary,  decree  of  a  synod  of 
Dublin  as  to  right  of,  181 

San  Jo&6,  colonel  Sebastian,  com- 
mands an  expedition  from  Spain, 
293 

Sarsfield,  general,  commands  at 
Sligo,  353.  Betires  to  Athlone, 
353.  At  the  Boyne,  356.  Helps 
to  defend  Limerick,  360.  Created 
earl  of  Lucan,  361.  At  the  battle 
of  Aughrim,  364.  Becommends 
the  surrender  of  Limerick,  365 

Saull,  origin  of  the  name,  63 

Savage,  Sir  Bowland,  his  estates 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  286 

Schomberg,  general,  arrives  in  Lre- 
land,  353.  His  army,  353.  Takes 
Belfast  and  Carridifergus,  353. 
Killed  at  the  Boyne,  358 

Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  17.  Her 
grave  in  Kerry,  17 

Scotland,  a  colony  of  Irish  settle  in, 
70.  Quarrels  between  them  and 
the  Picts,  70.  Foimdation  of  the 
kingdom  of,  by  an  Irish  colony, 
70 

*  Scotorum  Chronicum,*  6 

Scots,  the  Irish  caUed,  7  note. 
Origin  of  the  name,  17 

Scroope,  Sir  Stephen,  appointed 
deputy,  234.  Defeats  Macmur- 
rough,  234 

Seangann,  Firbolg  ruler  of  North 
Munster,  11 

Secondinus,  St^  nephew  of  St.  Fa- 


trick,  presides  over  the  noithem 
churches,  67 

Sedulius,  St.,  the  younger,  bishop  of 
Oreto,  87 

*  Senchus  Mor,*  the  great  law  book, 
5.  Names  of  the  compilers,  56, 
92.     Account  of  it,  91-93 

Seschnan,  his  hospitsJity  to  St.  Fa- 
trick,  64.  Who  baptizes  him  and 
his  family,  64 

Settlement,  Bill  of,  opposed  by  the 
Irish  Catholics,  333 

Shales,  the  army  contractor,  chaiges 
against  him,  354 

Sheares,  the,  betrayed  by  Armstrong, 
403 

Sheehy,  father,  execution  of,  385 

Showers,  miraculous,  76-78 

Shrewsbury,  Sir  John  Talbot,  earl  of^ 
becomes  lord-deputy,  238.  His 
treatment  of  the  native  princes, 
238.  His  Parliament  at  Trim, 
238.     Takes  PeHm  O'Beilly,  239 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  vice- 
roy, 283.  His  visitation  of  Muns- 
ter and  Connaught,  283.  Betnms 
to  England,  285.  Besumes  his 
government  of  Ireland,  285.  His 
plan  of  local  government,  286.  A 
third  time  viceroy,  289.  Attacks 
Sorley  Boy  at  Carrickfeigus,  289. 
Visits  Thomond,  289.  Betires 
from  office,  292 

Sidney,  Sir  P.,  his  efforts  to  abolish 
coigne  and  livery,  843 

Sigui^,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  joins 
the  Danes  against  Brian  Bora, 
129 

Simnel,  Lambert,  his  plot,  243 

Simons,  Babbi,  on  the  migration  of 
the  Phoenicians,  7 

Sinnott,  colonel,  besieged  in  Wex- 
ford, 322.  Yields  to  Cromwell, 
822  \ 

Sitric,  the  Dane,  marries  the  daugh*     j 
ter  of  Brian  Boru,  124.    Baises     | 
forces  against  Brian,  128,  129. 
Commands  the  left  wing  at  Clon- 
tarf,   131.     Watches   the  battle 
from  Dublin,  134 

Skeen,  defeat  of  the  Danes  at,  1 10 

Skeffington,  Sir  William,  appointed 
to  watch  the  earl  of  Kilda^,  262. 
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Takes  lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  at 

Majnooth,  265 
Slaing^,  son  of  king  Partholan,  6. 

His  cairn  on  Slieve  Drewe,  6 
Slane,  I'irbolg   ruler  of  Leinster, 

11 
Slaves,  English,  trade  in,   in  the 

19'orman  period,  267.    The  Irish 

sent  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies, 

329 
Smerwick   harbour,    landing    of  a 

Spanish      expedition      in,     293. 

Slaughter  of  the  garrison,  294 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  lands  in  Ulster 

granted  to,  286.    His  son  killed, 

287 

'Snechta,  Kin  Broma,'  also  called 
the  'Book  of  the  Invasions  of 
Erin,*  6 

Societies,  formation  of  secret,  386 

Solinus,  his  account  of  the  voyages 
of  the  Phoenicians,  8 

SoUvagns,  bishop  of  Saltzburg,  86 

Sorley  Boy  besieges  Carrickfergus, 
289 

Spain,  Phoenician  colonisation  of,  8 

Spenser,  William,  his  lands  taken 
from  him,  328 

Sreng,  the  Firbolg  chief,  his  inter- 
view with  the  Tnatha  D^  Danann 
chief  Breas,  12 

Stanley,  Sir  John,  appointed  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  234.  *  Rhymed 
to  death,'  234 

Statuary,  Irish,  152 

Stephen  Longesp^,  viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, defeats  the  Irish  near  Down- 
patrick,  205.    Murdered,  205 

St  Leger,  Sir  Anthony,  lord-deputy, 
270,  271.  Obtains  a  grant  of 
land,  296 

Stone,  G-eorge,  made  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  378 

Storms,  fearful,  78 

Stowe  missal,  the,  89.  The  works 
in  the  Stowe  collection,  90 

Strongbow  (Richard  de  Clare,  earl 
of  Pembroke)  goes  with  Dermot 
MacMurrough  to  Ireland,  159. 
His  arrival,  160,  162.  Account 
of  his  family,  161.  Besieges 
Waterford,  162.  Marries  Eva 
MacMurrough,   163.     Proclaims 


himself  king  of  Leinster,  164. 
Summoned  by  Henry  II.  to  re- 
turn to  England,  164.  Remains, 
165.  Shuts  himself  up  in  Dub- 
lin, 165.  Besieged  there,  165. 
The  siege  raised,  166.  Sets  out 
for  Wexford,  166.  Defeats  O'Re- 
gan  on  the  way,  166.  Returns 
to  England,  167.  His  interview 
with  Henry  II.,  167.  Appointed 
by  Henry  II.  earl  marshal  of 
Ireland,  172.  Depredates  his 
territories,  174.  Joins  Henry  II. 
in  Normandy,  175.  Returns,  175. 
Refuses  Raymond  le  Grros's  de- 
mands, but  subsequently  grants 
them,  175.  His  death,  177.  His 
character,  178.  His  religious 
foundations,  178.  Extinction  of 
his  family,  202 

St.  Ruth  commands  the  Royalist 
army,  361.  Endeavours  to  re- 
lieve Athlone,  362.  Removes  to 
Aughrim,  363.    Killed  there,  364 

Stukeley  appointed  admiral  of  an 
expedition  to  assist  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, 293.  Notice  of  him,  293. 
Deserts,  293 

Sulcoit,  battle  of,  121 

Sun  worship  in  Ireland,  38 

Surrey,  earl  of,  sent  to  Ireland  as 
deputy,  263.  His  policy,  263. 
Returns  to  England,  264 

Sussex,  earl  of,  viceroy  of  Ireland, 
274.  His  dishonest  course,  275. 
His  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 
276.  Marches  with  an  army  to 
Armagh,  279.  His  letter  to  the 
queen  respecting  the  proposed 
assassination  of  O'Neill,  280. 
Recalled,  283 

Sweene  Men,  king,  assassinated,  75. 
Slain  at  Moira,  75 

Swift,  dean,  effect  of  his  '  Drapier^s 
Letters,'  376 

Switzerland  visited  by  St.  Colum- 
banus,  84,  85 


TAILLTEAN,  fair  of,  established, 
15.    Battle  of,  17,  18 
Talbot,  colonel,   created  earl,  and 
afterwards  duke,  of  I^rconnel,335 
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Talbot,  Sir  John,  appointed  lord- 
deputy,  234 

Talbot,  Sir  John.     See  Shrewsbury 

Talbot,  Bichard,  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, his  requests  laid  before 
Henry  VI.,  237 

Talbots,  the,  settle  in  Leinster,  58. 
Their  feuds  with  the  earls  of  Or- 
monde, 237 

Tallage,  or  tax,  levied  by  Henry  TIT, 
in  Ireland,  195 

Tallaght,  near  Dublin,  traditionary 
burial-place  at^  6.  Name  of,  6. 
Tumuli  at,  6 

Tandy,  Napper,  joins  the  United 
Irishmen,  396 

Tanistry,  or  tanaisteacht,  law  of, 
95 

*  Tara,  Saltair  of,'  lost  work  of,  5. 

Attributed  to  king  Gormac  Mac 
Airt,34 

Tara,  history  of  the  hill  of,  21.  The 
royal  state  at,  37.  Visit  of  St. 
Patrick  to,  65.  Complete  desola- 
lation  of^  71.  Defeat  of  the 
Danes  near,  122 

Teigue,  son  of  Brian  Bora,  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  131.  Mur- 
dered, 139 

Teigue,  MacCarthy,  king  of  Des- 
mond, his  death,  143 

Teltown,  fair  of,  established  by  the 
Tuatha  D6  Dananns,  15 

Test  Act  passed,  375 

Theodoric,  or  Thierry,  king  of  the 
Franks,  expels  St.  Columbanus, 
84 

Thomond,  origin  of  the  name,  57. 
Invaded  by  the  Danes,  120.  Plun- 
dered, 143.  Given  to  the  O'Brians, 
143.  Granted  to  Philip  de  Bre- 
sosa,  182.  Defeat  of  the  Geral- 
dines  in,  205.  Civil  war  in,  219. 
Subdued  by  Sir  H.  Sidney,  289 

Thornton,  Sir  Giles,  his  report  to 
Henry  VI.  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 

237 
'Three    Chapters,*    controversy  of 

the,  84 
Thurles,  battle  of,  175 

*  Tighernach,  Aiinals  of,'  4 
Tighernach,  king  of  South  Munster, 

24 


Tintern  abbey  founded,  249 
Tir-Eogain,  ancient  kingdom  of,  58 
Tir-Conainn,  or  Conang's  Tower,  10 
Tir-Connell,   the    Adullam  of  the 

time,  203 
Tithes  introduced,  150 
Tolebourne,  de,  justiciary  of  Ireland, 

his  death,  214 
Tomgrany,  round  tower  of,  built,  126 
Tone,  Theobald  Wolf,  forms  the  first 

club  of   United   Irishmen,  396< 

His  pamphlets,  396 
Tories,  the,  hunted  down,  330, 331 
Trade  of  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  344 
Trim,  the  Normans  driven  from  the 

castle  of,  275 
Trimblestown,  barons  of,  settle  in 

Ireland,  57 
Trinity   College,  Dublin,  foimded, 

340 
Tuatha  D^  Dananns,  the,  10,  11. 

Their  invasion  of  Ireland,  and 

defeat  of  the  Firbolgs,  11,  13-15. 

Living  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of 

St.  Patrick,  1 5.     Their  expertness 

in  naval  affairs,  81 
Tuathal  Teachtmar,  king,  reign  of, 

30.    Story  of  his  two  danghtos, 

30,  31.     Imposes  the  Boromean 

tribute  upon  Leinster,  31.    Slain, 

32 
Tuireadh,  Magh,  battle  of,  11, 13 
Tuite,  Bichard,   the    great  baron, 

defeated  and  slain  by  O'Melagh- 

Un,  214 
TuUaghogue,  hill  fort  of,  162 
Turgesius,   the    Norwegian  pirate, 

occupies  Armagh,  108.   His  treat- 

ment  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  109. 

Drowned,  110.     His  name,  110 
Turlough   defeats  his  unde,  king 

Donough,  139 
Turlough,  grandson  of  Brian  Boro, 

at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  131. 

Killed  there,  134 
Turlough  O'Brien  becomes  king  of 

Ireland,  139.  Takes  hostages,  139. 

Invades  Connaiight,  139.    Leads 

an  army  to  Dublin,  139.    His  son 

made  lord  of  the  Danes  of  Dublis, 

139.     His  death,  140 
Turlough   O'Connor,    son  of  blind 
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JSUfry,   143.     His   exploits,  143. 
Opposed  in  his  projects  by  Connor 
•O'Brien,  144.     His  Spartan  se- 
Tority,  144 
Typconnel,-  earldom    of,    given   to 
colonel  Talbot,  335.  Made  a  duke 
by  James  II.,  351.    Left  by  the 
king  in  charge  of  the  royalists  in 
Ireland,  359.    Marches  to  Lime- 
rick, 359.    His  death,  365 
Tyrone,  origin  of  the  name  of,  58 
l^^rreU,  Hugh,  taken  prisoner,  222 


TTAIRErRGHE,  his  death,  194 

U  Ufford,  Sir  Balph,  appointed 
justiciary  of  Ireland,  227.  His 
harsh  measures,  227*  His  death, 
227 

nffi)rd.  Sir  Bobert,  made  justiciary 
of  Ireland,  209.  I>esiI^Dd  to  as- 
semble a  Parliament,  210 

^ain6  M6r,  king,  reign  of,  23 

TJudia,  hostages  taken  of,  by  Mur- 
tough,  141 

Ulidians,  their  war  with  the  Cinel- 
Eoghain,  142 

'Ulster,  Annals  of,'  6 

Ulster,  rule  of  the  Firbolgs  in,  11. 
Ancient  kingdom  of,  58.  Deso- 
lated by  civil  war,  189.  Anglo- 
Norman  policy  in,  203.  Desolated 
by  the  O'Neills,  234,  235.  Plan- 
tation of,  286.  Injustice  of  the 
plantations,  287 

Ulster,  Richard  Burke,  earl  of,  at- 
tends a  Parliament  at  Kilkenny, 
217.  Goes  to  Gonnaught,  221. 
Starves  Walter  de  Buigo  to  death, 
225 

Ultan,  St.,  his  charity  to  orphans, 
75 

Union,  opposition  to,  380.  History 
of  the  Union  between  G-reat  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  409 

United  Irishmen,  origin  of  the,  395. 
Proceedings  of  the,  397.  Military 
oiganisation  of  the,  399 

Usher,  archbishop,  his  sermon  be- 
fore lord  Falkland,  310.  Account 
of  him,  341 
TJsher's  Island,  school  of  philosophy 
and  divinity  on,  249 


Wat 

TJsson,  M.  d*,  governor  of  Limerick, 
362.  Takes  command  of  the  de- 
fenders, 365 


V ALOIS,  Hamon  de,  his  robbery 
of  church  property,  187 

Verdun,  John  de,  joins  an  expe- 
dition into  Gonnaught,  205 

Verdun,  Theobald,  defeated,  211. 
Besieged  by  De  Burgo,  214 

Vernon,  Sir  Bartholomew,  murders 
Dowdall,  234 

Vesci,  Sir  William  de,  appointed 
jnsticiaiy  of  Ireland,  214.  His 
quarrel  with  FitsG-erald,  214 

Viceroys  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
See  Justiciary.  SeJary  of  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  209.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  230 

Villiers,  Mrs.,  estates  in  Ireland 
given  to,  374 

Vinegar  Hill,  encampment  of  insur- 
gents on,  405.    Battle  of,  406 

Virgilius,  St.,  or  *Perghil  the  Geo- 
meter,' 86 

Vivian,  cardinal,  papal  legate,  in 
Ireland,  180.  Holds  a  synod  in 
Dublin,  181 

Volunteers,  the,  of  the  coast,  389. 
Eesolutions  of  the,  389.  Their 
agitations,  393.  Deserted  by  their 
leaders,  394 


WADDING,  father  Luke,  his 
energy  in  the  Gatholic  cause, 
316 

Wake,  the  Irish,  46 

Walker,  Rev.  George,  defends  Derry, 
351.     Killed  at  the  Boyne,  358 

Wallope,  Sir  Henry,  lord-deputy, 
296.     His  cruelty,  300 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  his  plot,  243,  244 

War-cries,  Irish,  forbidden  to  the 
English  lords,  246 

Wards,  court  of,  established,  313 

Waterford,  a  Danish  town,  136. 
Besieged  by  Hervey  de  Montema- 
risco,  162.  His  cruelties,  162. 
Taken  by  Strongbow,  and  the 
people  massacred,  163.  Synod  of, 
176.     The  pope's  bull  read  at 
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1 76.  The  territory  of,  granted  to 
Boger  le  Foer,  182.  Depriyed  of 
its  charter,  310 

Weapons  of  the  pagan  Irish,  46. 
Flint  and  metal  implement!^  47. 
Of  copper  and  bronze,  97 

Wentworth,  earl  of,  lord-deputy, 
311.  His  Farliament,  311.  His 
treatment  of  the  members,  311. 
Executed,  313 

\irestmoreland,  earl  o^  his  lord-lieu- 
tenancy, 395 

Wexford,  besieged  by  Dermot  Mac- 
Murrough,  169.  Eayaged  by 
MacMurrough,  234.  The  En- 
glish defeated  by  him  at,  235. 
Besieged  by  Cromwell,  322.  Mas- 
sacre of  the  garrison,  323 

Whiteboys,  or  LeTellers,  commence- 
ment of  the,  381 

Wicklow  devastated  by  Brian  Bom, 
128 

William  of  Orange,  arriyes  in  En- 
gland, 336.  His  struggle  with 
James  11.  in  Ireland,  350  et  seq. 
Lands  at  Carrickfergus,  355.  He- 
views  his  army,  356.  Meets 
king  James's  army  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne,  356.  Gains  the 
day,  359.  Capitulation  of  various 
garrisons,  359.  Besieges  Li  merick, 
359.  But  raises  the  siege,  361. 
Leaves  the  command  to  De  Solmes, 
361.  Estates  in  Ireland  given  by 
him  to  Mrs.  Yilliers,  374 

Wills,  the  earliest  known  in  Ireland, 
343 


Windsor,  conference,  and  treaty  of, 
176.  Violations  of  the  treaty, 
181 

Winter,  admiral,  at  Smerwick- har- 
bour, 294 

Wogan,  Sir  John,  becomes  viceroy 
of  Ireland,  215,  218.  Endeavoois 
to  pacify  the  Geraldines  and 
Burkes,  217 

Wolves,  increase  of  in  the  seran- 
teenth  century,  330 

Woollen  manufactures  of  the  Nor- 
man period,  257.  The  woollen 
trade  of  Ireland  suppressed,  373 

Worcester,  Typtoft,  earl  of,  viceroy 
of  Ireland,  342.  Beheads  the 
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Wynn,  Sir  Watkin,  his  croelties, 
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YEAB,  four   quarters  of  the,  of 
the  pagan  Irish,  45 

Yellow  Ford,  near  Armagh,  en- 
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St  Asaph.    Eighth  Edition.   Crown  8vo.7«.6d. 

HISTORT  of  the  EARLT  CHITRCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  tha 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nlctea,  aj).  825.  By  Elizabbth  H.  Sewill* 
Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.'   New  Edition,  with  Questions.   Fcp.  4f.  9d, 

The  XNOUSH  REFORXATIOK.     By  F.  C.  MABSixaBEBD,  M.A. 
Chsnoellor  of  Lincoln  and  Rector  of  South  Ormsby.  Fourth  Edition*  revised. 
Fcp.  8vo.  U,  6d. 

XAUHDER'S  HISTORICAL  TREASITRT ;  comprising  a  General  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Uniyersfd  History,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories. 
Latest  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the 
Rev.  Obobob  William  Cox,  MJk.    Fcp.  6s.  cloth,  or  lOs.  call 

ZHCTCLOP^DIA  of  GHROKOLOQT,  HISTORICAL  and  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL; comprising  the  Dates  of  all  the  Great  Events  of  History, 
including  Treaties,  Alliances,  Wars,  Battles,  &c.;  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of 
Eminent  Hen  and  their  Works,  Scieutiiic  and  Geographical  Discoveries. 
Mechanical  TuTentious.  and  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economical  Improve 
ments.    By  B.  B.  Woodwabd,  B.A.  and  W.  L.  R^  Catbs.   8vo.  price  42s. 


Biographical  Works. 


AVTOBIOQRAPHY  of  JOHN  MILTON ;  or,  Milton's  Life  in  his  own 
Words.   By  the  Rev.  James  J.  G.  Gbaham,  M.A.   Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

LORD  OEOROE  BENTINCE ;  a  PoUtical  Biography.  By  the  Biffht 
Hon.  BEKJAaciN  Disraeli,  M.P.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with  a  aeiw 
Preface.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  LIFE  of  ISAMBARB  KINGDOM  BRUNEL,  CivU  Engineer. 
By  Isambabd  Brunel,  B.CL.  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Chancellor  of  the  Diooeae 
of  Ely.    With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.21«. 

The  ROTAL  INSTITITTION ;  its  Founder  and  its  First  Professors. 
By  Dr.  Bekce  Jones,  Honorary  Secretary.   Post  8vo.  price  12s.  6(2. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  FARADAT.     By  Dr.  Benge  Jones, 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution.    Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
2  vols.  8va  with  Portrait,  and  Eight  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  ^b; 

VARADAY  as  a  DISCOVERER.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL J).  F.R& 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  FAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henbt  Holiand,  Bart 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Physiciaa-in-Ordinary  to  ^the  Queen.  Third  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

A  0ROTTF  of  ENGLISHMEN  (1795  to  1815) ;  Becords  of  the  Younger 
Wedgwoods  and  their  Friends,  embracing  the  History  of  the  Discovery  of 
Photography.    By  Eliza  Meteyakd.   8vc.  price  16». 
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The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  the  Bev.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  Edited 
by  his  DauRbter,  Lady  Hollaitd,  and  Mrs.  Aubtiit.  New  Edition,  complete 
fai  One  Volume.   Crown  8vo.  price  Qa, 

The  LITE  and  TBAVELS  of  GEORGE  WHITEEIELB,  X.A.    By 

Jaubb  Patebsoit  Glbdbtoitb.   Sto.  price  14*. 

LEADERS  of  PUBLIC  OPIKIOX  in  IRELAKD;  Swift,  Flood, 
Grattan.  0*Connell.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  MA.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enliurged.    Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  Gd, 

DICnOKART  of  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHY;  containing  Concise 
Memoirs  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  W.L.R.CATBS.  8vo.21«t 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.     By  Aones  SxRiCKLAin). 

Library  Edition,  newly  revised ;  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  Autographs, 
and  Vignettes.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  7«.  6d.  each. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.    By  the  Bev.  G.  H.  GlxiGi 
MJu   Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised;  with  copious  Additions.  Crown  ' 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  6«. 

HISTORY  of  HY  BELIGIOTTS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Newmaxt,  D.D. 

Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  Yitd,  SuA.   Post  8vo.  6«. 

The  PONTIFICATE  of  PII7B  the  NINTH ;  being  the  Third  Edition 
of  *  Rome  and  iU  Ruler,'  continued  to  the  latest  moment  and  greatly 
enlarged.    By  J.  P.  Maguibe,  M.P.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  128, 6d. 

FATHEB  MATHEW:  a  Biography.  By  John  Fbanois  Maouibb^ 
MJ*.  for  Cork.   Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.   Crown  8vo.  89. 6<2. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S   LETTEBS   from   Italy  and  Switzerland, 

and  Letters  from  1883  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  WALLiCB.  New  Edition,, 
with  Portrait.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  6a,  each. 

IKEHOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCE,  E.C.B.     By  John  Culbs 

MAB8B3fAir.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  price  3«.6<l. 

yiCISSITTIDES  of  FAMILIES.     By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Bubke,  CB. 

Ulster  King  of  Arms.   New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.   2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  21«. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGBAFHY.  By  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.    Crown  8vo.  la,  6d. 

KABNDEB'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  ingreatpart  rewritten ;  with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cateb.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  SFBnnzvG, 
Trin.  ColU  Cantab.  6  vols.  8vo.  price  £3.  128,  To  be  completed  in  One 
more  Tolume. 


Criticism^  Philosophy y  Polityy  &c. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW   of  the  SCIENCE   of  JITRISPRIIDENCE. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  University  College, 
London.    8vo.  price  1S«. 
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The  nfSTITUTBS  ef  XUSTlJIlAir;  irith  Esgfifli  Introdnetioii»  Traoa- 
latkMi.aiidirotoi.  BjT.C.&un}AB8,MjLSani»ter»bAefeUow  of  Oriel 
ColLOxon.   NewBdition.  8vo.l6«. 

S0CSAXI8  ud  tlM  SOCfSATIC  SCHOOLS.  IVuidited  from  the 
G«rman  of  Dr.  E.  Zsllhb.  with  the  Author's  nmronU,  by  thoBsr.  Osvalp 
J.  Rbichu^  B.G X.  and  IIJL   Crovn  Sto.  8«.  (kC 

The  STOICS,  XPICT7B£AVS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  fron  the 
Gennan  of  Dr.  E.  Zellbb,  with  the  Author*i  lairoval,  hf  OsWAJJi  J* 
SxiCHXX^B.GJj.andMJu   Grown  Syo.  price  He. 

Ih«   ETHICS  Of  ABISTOTLE,  iUnstrated  with  Eisays  and  Notes. 

l^Sir  A.GXAVT,  BarklLiKLLD.    Third  Sditfon.  rerieed  and  partly 
re-written.  {In  the  freu. 

T%6  EICOHACHEAH  ETHICS  of  AEISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 
English.  By  K. 'Williams.  RA. Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  College, 
and  sometime  Student  Qf^Chiiat  Church,  Oxford.   8va  12a. 

ETiKH  KBTS  of  LOGIC.  By  B.  Whatelt,  D J),  lato  Aichbishop  of 
Dublin.  Kew  Edition.  8to.  lOf.  6d.  crown  8yo.  4a  6A 

BUmoBta  of  Bhotorie.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8to. 
10<.  Bd,  crown  8to.  4f .  6d. 

BnglislL  Synonymes.  By  K  Jamb  Welatblt.  Edited  by  Ardibishop 
Whatslt.  Bth  Edition.   Fci».8«. 

BACOIPS  ESSATS  with  AHKOTATIOKS.  By  B.  Whatblt,  DJ). 
late  Arohhiahop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  8TO.10a.6d. 

LOBD  EACOV'S  WOBES,  collected  and  edited  br  J.  SnuDDDrOk  MJL 
B.  L.  Ellis,  MA.  and  D.  D.  Hbath.  New  and  Cneaper  Edition.  7  vola. 
8ro.  price  iBS.  18a.  M. 

The  SUBJECTION  of  WOKEN.  By  Jobn  Stuabt  Mbj^  New 
Edition.  Post8vo.6a. 

On  BEPBESENTATIVE  OOVEBNUENT.  By  Jomr  Stuaet  Hill. 
Third  Edition.    8yo.  9a.   Grown  Syo.  2a. 

On  LIBEBTY.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Post 
8vo.7a.6d.  Grown  Svo.  la.  4dL 

PBINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOXT.  By  the  same  Author. 
Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  80a.  Or  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6a. 

•A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  BATIOCINATITE  and  INDUCTiyE.  By  the 
same  Author.  Seventh  Edition.   Two  vols.  8vo.  25a. 

UTILITAEIANISH.  By  Johk  Stuabt  Mnx.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.5«. 

BIS6EBTATI0NS  and  DISCITSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 
GAL,  and  HISTOBIGAL.  By  JoHir  Stuabt  Mill.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
8  vols.  8vo.  86f. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 
Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  JoEV 
Stuabt  Mill.  Third  Edition.   8vo.l6a. 

An  OUTUNB  of  the  NECESSABY  LAWS  of  THOVGHT :  a  TrestiM 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic  By  the  Most  Bev.  W.  Thomson,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  D  J).  F.B.S.   Itinth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  6a.  6d. 
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The  ELEKXVT8  of  POLITICAL  SCOVOXY.    B7  HsKftY  DuMNSUtt 

HjlCKBOD,  M JL  BurrirtetMKt-Law.   8yo.  Ite. 
A  Bietionarj  of  Folitkal  Economy ;  Biographical,  ffibliognipMcaIr 

Historical,  and  Fnctioal.   fiy  the  aame  Author.   YoL.  I.  r<v«L  ftvo.  80«« 

The  XLSCnOV  of  BEFBEflXHTATIVSS,  Parliameittaxy  and  Mimi- 
dpal ;  a  Treatise.  By  Thomas  HjlB1»  Banristeor-at-Law.  Third  BdiiioB» 
with  Additioiis.   Crown  8T0.6i. 

CTBBGHS8  of  the  BIOST  HOK.  LOBB  XACAXTLAT,  corrected  hf 
Himself.  People's  Bdition,  crown  8yo.  8c.  6dL 

Lord  Kaeaolay'f  Speechei  o&  Parliamentary  Beform  ia  1831  and 

1889.   Idmo.   Itm 
A  BIGTIOHABY  of  the  ENeUSH  LABeUAeS.    By  B.  G.  Jjltbam, 
MJL  M JO.  7 JL8.   Founded  on  the  DicttoiunT  of  Br.  SAMina  JosswxjK,  ts 
edited  by  the  Boy.  H.  J.Tonn,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Pour  Volumes,  4ito.  priee  £7. 

THESAXTBUS  ef  BBeUSE  W0BB8  and  PBBA8E8,  cissBiSed  and 
arranged  so  astofiusQitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  In  Literacy 
Composition.   By  P.  M.  Boost,  M JD.  New  Edition*  Grown  SrOb  Itemed. 

LSCTUBE8  on  the  SCIEHGE  ef  LAHGUAOE.    By  F.  Max  Muxxxb, 

H  Jl.  Ac.  Poreign  Member  of  the  Prendi  Instituteb   Sixth  Edition.   8  vols, 
crown  870.  price  16*. . 

CHAPTEB8  on  LAHGVAOE.  By  Fbebsbio  W.  Fabbajl,  F.EJSL 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.    Crown  Sto.  8s.  9tk 

XABBAL  of  ENGLISH  UTEBATimB,  Historical  and  OritleaL  By 
Thomas  Abvold,  M JL   Second  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  7«.  6d, 

THBEE  CENTITBIES  of  ENGLISH  LITEEATITBE.  By  GnAnLES 
Dtjkb  YoiraB,  Begins  Professor  of  Modern  History  and  EngUsU  Literature 
in  Queen's  College,  itolfast.   Crown  8to.  price  7a  9d^ 

SOIJTHEY'S  BOCTOB,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  hy  the  Ber. 
J.  W.  Wastib,  B.D.  Square  crown  SfOi  18a  Id. 

HI8T0BICAL  and  CBITICAL  GOmCENTABT  on  the  OLB  TESTA- 
MENT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kazibch,  PhJ>.  ToL.  I. 
Oenesit,  8vo.  18«.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  12s.  Tol.  IL  JBwodtutt 
16s.  or  adapted  for  tbe  General  Beader,  12s.  Vqi.  ITL  ZemtieuM.  Past  L 
15r.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  8i.  YoL.  lY.  LevUicua,  Past  II. 
l&s.  or  adapted  for  thd  General  Beader,  Ss. 

A  HEBBEW  6BAKMAB,  with  EXEBCISE8.    By  M.  M.  K11J8GB, 

Ph J).   Past  I.    Outlinea  wifh  Exerdaet,  8yo.  12s.  6d.  Est.  6s.    Pajm  II. 
BxeeptiontU  Vormt  amd  CongtrueUoM,  12s.  6d. 

A   LATIN-ENGLISH   DICTIONABT.     By  John  T.  Whits,  I>.D. 

Oxon.  and  J.  B.  Bidbls,  MJLOxon.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2  Tde.4tfti 
pp.  2,128,  price  42«.  cloth. 

White'i  College  Latin-English  Bictionary  (Intermediate  Siae), 
abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
abov«).   Medium8vo.  pp.  I,0i8,  price  18s.  clotlu 

White's  Junior  Student's  Complete  Latin-EngUf h  and  English-Latia 
IXcUonary.   New  Edition.    8quarel2mo.pp.  1,068,  price  Us. 

a««.^*«w  /  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONABT,  price  B#.  6<r. 
separately  ^  5,^^  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABT,  price  7#.8«t. 
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An  EKGUSH-GBSSK  L£ZIGOK,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
QMd  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  0.  D.  Yohob,  B^  New  Edi- 
tion. 4ta21#. 

Ht,  TOKOE*8  hew  lexicon,  Engllflli  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  abore).   Bevised  Edition.  Square  12mo.8f*6d. 

A  0BEEE-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Lidbrll,  DJD. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  S.  Scott,  D  J).  Dean  of  Bochester.  Sixth 
Edition.   Crown  4to.  price  86s. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  Englif  h,  abridged  from  Liddeix  and  Sooir'ft 
Oreek'SnglUh  Lexicon.  Fourteenth  Edition.    Square  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

A  8ANSXBIT-ENGLI8H  DICTIONABT,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  origiDAl  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled^  by 
T.  BSHTBT,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gk^ttingen.   8yo.  62s.  6d, 

A  FSACnCAL  DICnONAET  of  the  7BENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES.   By  L.  CovTAirsBiLU.  Fourteenth  Edition.   Post  Syo.  10s.  6d. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.   New  Edition,  revised.    Square  18mo.  Ss.  6(2. 

NEW  PEACnCAL  DICTIONABT  of  the  GEBMAN  LANGUAGE; 
German-English  and  English-German.  By  the  Bev.  W.  L.  Blacelkt.  H.A. 
and  Dr.  Casl  Mabtdt  Fbibdlaitsbs.  Post  8vo.  7s.  ed. 

The  KASTEBT  of  LANGUAGES ;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  |hr  Thomas  Pbehdebgast,  late  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras.   Third  Edition.  8to.6s. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

inSCELLANEOTJS  WAITINGS  of  JOHN  CONINGTON,  IILA.  late 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Stmoitds,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith.  MJk.  LLJD.FiL& 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

SEASIDE  MUSINGS  ON  SUNDAYS  AND  WEEK-DAYS.  By 
A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  price  3s.  Qd, 

BECBEATIONS  OF  A  GOUNTBY  PABSON.    ByA.  K.  H.B.   Fibst 

and  Secoitd  Sbbies,  crown  Svo.  3s.  Qd,  each. 

TheCOMUON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHEB  in  TOWN  and  CODNTBY.  By 

A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 

LeUnra  Hours  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  JEsthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.   By  A.  E.  H.  B.   Crown  8vo.  Ss.  M. 

The  AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a  OOUNTBY  FABSON ;  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Frat&i'B  Magaeine  and  to  Good  Wordt,  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crovn 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Conntry  Parson.  By  A.  EI.  H.  B.  Fibst 
and  Secostd  Sebies,  crown  Svo.  35. 6d.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Conntry  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Fraser'a  Magazine,  By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Crown  Svo.  8s.  (k2. 
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BUKBAT  AETEBNOOKS  at  the  FABISH  CHTJBCH  of  a  SCOTTISH 
TJNIVEBSITY  CITY.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Grown  8vo.  S$,  M. 

Lessons  of  Kiddle  Age ;  with  some  Accoont  of  yarions  Cities  and 
Mexu   ByA.E.H.B.    Grown  8yo.  3«.  6(2. 

Counsel  and  ConLfort  spoken  firom  a  City  Pulpit.    By  A.  E.  H.  B. 

Crown  8to.  price  8<.  M, 
Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 

Sundays.   ByA.  K.H.B.   Crown  8vo.  S«.  6(2. 

Present-day  Thoughts ;  Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sundays.  By 
AK.H.B.    Crown  Bto.  3«.  6d. 

8E0BT  STUBIES  on  GBEAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James  Anthont 
FnoxTDB.  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.    2  vols.  cr.  8yo.  price  128, 

lOBB  MACAITLATS   HISCELLANEOTTS    WBITINOS:— 

LiBBAST  "Editiov,  2  vols.  8yo.  Portrait,  21«. 
Fboflb*s  Edition,  l  yoL  crown  8yo.  4$,  Qd. 

LOBD  MACATTLAY' S  UIBCELLANEOUS  WBITINGS  and  SPEECHES. 

STin)BifT*B  Editioit,  in  crown  8vo.  price  6». 

The  Bev.  SYBKEY  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WOBKS ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Eevieto,    Crown  Svo.  6«. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith;  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  8«.  6tf . 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Beli^ous  Sceptic  By 
BJrarxT  Bo&EBS.   Twelfth  Edition.   Pep.  Svo.  price  6«. 

Befenoe  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  J2d!p2y.    Third  Edition.   Pep.  8vo.  price  St.  6i2. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH^  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  B<nral 
Institution  of  Great  Brittun.  By  the  Bev.  P.  W.  Pabbab,  MA.  PJLS. 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Post  8vo.  with  Two  Maps,  5«.  Mm 

CHIPS  from  a  OEBMAH  WOBESHOP;  being  Essays  on  the  Science 
of  Beligion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  P.  Max 
MVUiEB.  MJL  Ac.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  8  vols.  Svo.  £8. 

UEBEBWEG'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTOBY  of  LOGICAL 
BOCTBINES.  Translated,  with  Notes  aud  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Liin)8AT, 
MJL  P.&.S.E.  Examiner  in  Philosophy  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Svo.  price  108, 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MINB.  By 
Jakbs  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Albxaitdeb  Baix,  Ahdbew  FiiTDLATEB,  and  Geobob  Gbotb.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuabt  Mill.   2  vols.  &vo.  price  28ff. 

An  INTBOBUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  InductiTe 
Method.  By  J.B.MoBELL,MA.IiLJ).  8vo.l8t. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  Powers.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  Svo.  7«.  6d. 

The  SECBET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By.  J.  H.  Stiblibg,  LIU).   2  .vols.  Svo.  2S«. 

BIB  WILLIAM  HAMILTON ;  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception:  an 

Analysis.   By  J.  H.  Siiblivg,  LL.D.   8vo»6«. 
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Ai  BSGABDS  PK0T0PLA8X.  By  J.  H.  SnBiJirG,  LUX  Seoood 
Edition,  wi^h  Additions,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Huxley's  Seeond  laaoB  and  % 
new  Freftboe  in  reply  to  Mr.  Huxley  in  *  Yeast/   Svo.  prioe  St. 

The  SENSES  and  the  UTTELISCT.  By  AuoAsmiR  Baix,  IID. 
PToUbssot  of  Lofi^ie  in  the  University  of  Abmaen.  Third  Edition.  8vQ.lfift 

XSETAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compoidinra  of  Psydioiogy 
and  Ethics.  By  the  vine  Author.  Third  Bdition.  Grown  9f^  IKlIA 
Or  sepurately :  Past  I.  Mental  Seieneo,  prise  6«.  6dL;  Pabt  IL  Jforaf 
Science,  price  48.  M, 

LOGIC,  DEDVCTIYE  and  lEDITCTIVE.     By  the  same  Amtbor.   In 
Two  Pasts,  crown  8vo.  10*.  6dL   Each  Part  may  be  had  sepantely  a— 
Past  L  J>edueH<m,  4b,  Pabx  XL  Inditetion,  te.  0& 

TIKE  and  SPACE;  a  Metaphysical  Essay.  By  Shasitoirxh  H. 
HoDGBOH'.  (This  work  coyers  ibid  whole  ground  of  SpeouIatiTe  Philosopliy.) 
8vo.  prioe  16<. 

The  Theoxy  of  PraeUee ;  an  Ethical  Inqohy.  By  the  same  Anfhox. 
(This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  fofegoingi  completes  a  aysCem  of  Fldh^ 
Bophy.)    2  TOls.  8vo.  price  Sit. 

ilM  PHILOSOPETof  ESCSSnTT;  or,  Natural  Law  a»  applkable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Bcfence^  By  Charlbs  Bsat.  Seooad  Edition. 
STCtta. 

A  Manual  of  Anthropology,  or  Seienee  of  Man,  based  on  Modem 
Sesearcii.   By  the  same  Author.   Crown  8vo.  price  6«. 

On  Toree,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Ai&or. 
8T0.6t. 

The  BISGOVEET  of  a  NEW  WOBLD  of  BEING.  By  Gbobge 
Teomboit.   Post  Svo.  prioe  Qs. 

A  TEEATISE  on  HUMAN  NATUEE;  being  an  Attempt  to  Introdace 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Seaaoniiw  into  Moral  Subjects.  'Stj  BiVH) 
HvuE.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c  by  T«  H.  Gbibk,  PeUow.  and  T.  H. 
Gbobb,  late  Scholar,  of  Baliiol  G(Aege,  Oxford.   2  toIs.  8va  [ii»  ike  prem. 

B8SATS  MOEALy  POLITICAL,  and  LITSEABT.  By  Datib  Huns. 

By  the  same  Edibora.   2  toIs.  8voi.  CJj»  t^pnu. 


Astronomy y  Meteorologyy  Popular  Geography y  &c. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTBONOMT.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hsbschel,  Bart 
MA.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  9  Plates  aBdnumeroos  Biagnuns.  S^aan 
crown  8vo.  price  12«. 

ESSAYS  on  ASTBONOMY :  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  andHeteois, 
the  Sun  and  sun-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star  Cloudlets  ;  and  a  IKsser- 
tation  on  the  approaching  Transit  of  Yenus :  preceded  by  a  Sketch  d  tiie 
Life  and  Work  of  Sir  J<^n  Herschel*  By  Rickabd  A.  Progtob,  BJL  Hon. 
Sec  ILA.S.    With  10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.    8vo.  lurice  Vie. 

The  BUN ;  EULEB,  LIGHT,  FIBE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLANETAST 

SYSTEM.    By  Richasd  A  Psoctob,  B.A.  FJULS.     Second  Edition. 
'   '  with  le  Plates  (7  coloured>  and  107  Figures  on  Wood.   Crown  Sro.  14a 
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OTHEB  WOBIDS  THAH  OJTBM ;  th«  Florality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Besearches.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Editiou,  with  14  lUustrationa.  Grown  8TO.10t.  64. 

THS-OBBS  AB0I75B  ITS ;  a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon 
and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  8nn  and  Coloured  Fairs  of  Stars. 
By  the  same  Author.   Crown  8to.  price  7«.  6c{. 

8ATTJBN  and  its  STSTEK.  By  the  same  Anther.  8vo.vithl4Flate8,14«. 

SCHELLEK'S  SPECTBITX  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terres- 
trial Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
'Translated  by  Jaitb  and  C.  Lasbexl ;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  HuGOiKS, 
IiLJ).PJUa.  With  13  Plates  (6  coloured)  and  22^  Woodcuts.  Syo.  prioe  SSi. 

A  HEW  STAB  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obserratory, 
in  Twelve  Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a  Com- 
mnion  to  *  Webb's  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.*  With  a 
Ijefcter);>re88  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  ])!&> 
grams.   By  Bichasd  A. Psoctob,  BJL  Hon.  Sec.  B.AJS.   Crown SvaSiL 

GXLESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMHOH  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Bot. 
T.  W.  Wbbb,  HJL  FJLA.S.  New  Edition,  revised,  with  »  lam  Map  of 
the  Moon,  and  several  Woodcuts.  [/» the  press. 

Ant  and  BAIK:  the  Beginnings  cf  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
EoxEBT  AifGus  Smith.  PbJ).  f  JLS.  F.C.S.  Government  Inspector  of 
Alkali  Works.   With  8  IllustratioDS.   8vo.  price  2te. 

HA17TICAL  STTBYETING,  an  IKTBOBTrCTION  to  the  PBACTIGAL 
and  TH£0££TICAL  STUDY  ot  By  Jons  Kiroz  LAuanios.  MJL 
F.ILA.S.    Small  8v0b  price  8f. 

^AYIOATIOK  and  HAI7TICAL  ASTBOMOMT  (Fractieal,  Theoielioal» 
Seientiflo)  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men.  By  J.  MssaaiMLSk 
7 JELA.S  and  H.  Btebs.   8va  148, 

XAGNETISX  a»d  SEVIATIOH  of  the  COMPASS.    For  the  Use  of 

Students  in  Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  Jofiir  Mbssitisli>,  TJ«.T). 
FJLA.S.    18mo.  price  U.  6(2. 

BOTE'S  LAW  of  STOBMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinaij 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  B.  H.  ScoTT,  MJL  T.G  Jj. 
Sva  10«.  6d. 

A  GEVEBAL  BICTIOKABT  of  OEOOBAPHT,  Descriptive,  Physieal, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  formine  a  complete  Grasetteer  of  the  World.,  By 
A.  KxiTH  JOHVSTOV,  LL  J).  F.B.UJS.   Bevised  Edition.   8vo.  81«.  64. 

A  HAVirAL  Of  OEOOBAFHT,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  PoUticaL 
By  W.  Hughes,  FJL6.S.   With  6  Maps.   Fcp.7«.6d. 

XAmrBEB'S  TBEASintT  of  6E0OBAPHY,  Physical,  HiJtoiical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughxs,  FJL6.S.  Bevised 
Edition,  with  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.   Fcp.  68.  cloth,  or  10«.  bound  in  calt 

The  FITBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODEBK  6E0GBAFET.    In 

SI  Maps,  exhibitinff  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  l^otinir  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Histori4»L  Oonk- 
laercial,  or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduetiona  by  the  Ber.  6. 
BuTiiSB,  M.A.  Imp.  4to.  price  8«.  6a.  sewed,  or  ts,  doth. 
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Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS  of  SCIENCE,  MECHANICAL  and  FHTSICAL. 

The  following  Text-Books  may  now  be  had,  price  38,6d,  eachr— 

1.  GooDEYB's  Mechanism. 

2.  Bloxjlm's  Metals. 

3.  Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  Gbiffin'b  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 
6.    Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

6.  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat. 

7.  M  ehbifield's  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuzation. 

SLEMENTABY  TBEATISE  on  PHTSICS,  Experimental  and  Apptied. 

Translated  and  edited  from  QAJSOifa  EUmenU  de  Physique  (with  the 
Author's  sanction)  by  E.  Ateiksoit,  PhJ).  F.O.S.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  726  Woodcuts.   Post  8vo.  Ific 

NATTJBAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL  BEADEBS  and  YOUNG 
PERSONS ;  being  a  Course  of  Physics  dive«tpd  of  Mathematical  Formul«i 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  f^om  Gakot'b  Court 
de  Physique,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  B.  Atkinson,  PhJ).  F.CLS 
Crown  8vo.  with  404  Woodcuts,  price  7*.  6d. 

Xra.  HABCET'S  C0NVEB8ATI0NS  on  NATUBAL  PHILOSOPHT. 

Bevised  by  the  Author's  Son,  and  augmented  by  Conversations  on  Spectrum 
Analysis  and  Solar  Chemistry.    With  36  Plates.   Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6<i. 

SOITND :  a  Coarse  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  InstltatioB 
of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait  of  M,  CtUadni  and  169  Woodcuts,  price  9«. 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTION.  Bj  Professor  Johh  Ttndall,  LUX 
PJLS.   Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts.  lOf.  6<i. 

CONTBIBTJTIONS  to  MOLECTTLAB  PHYSICS  in  the  DOMAIN  of 

RADIANT  HEAT ;  a  Series  of  Memoirs  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  and  Philosophical  Magazine.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D.  F.Bh& 
With  2  Plates  and  31  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  16«. 

BESEABCHES  on  DIAMAGNETI8M  and  MAGNE-CBYSTALLIC 
ACTION  ;  including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By  the  same 
Author.    With  6  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  14». 

NOTES  of  a  COXTBSE  of  SEVEN  LECTTJBES  on  ELECTBICAL 
PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
AJ).  1870.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  1«.  sewed,  or  1«.  6A  doth. 

NOTES  of  a  COTTBSE  of  NINE  LECTTJBES  on  LIGHT  deHvered  at  the 
Royal  institution,  A.D.  1869.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo.  price  1^ 
sewed,  or  18. 6d,  cloth. 

EBAGMENTS  Of  SCIENCE.    By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.   Third 

Edition.   Svo.  price  14^. 
LIGHT    SCIENCE    for    LEISITBE   HOXTBS;    a  Series  of  Familiar 

Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Nat ural  Phenomena,  &c   By  R.  A.  PbooioBi 

B JL.  F.R.A.6.    Crown  Svo.  price  7<.  6<2. 

LIGHT :  Its  Influence  on  life  and  Health.  By  Fobbbs  Wivslow, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  <Hom).   Fcp.  Svo.  6«. 

A  TBEATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
Db  la  HffVB,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  by  C.  V.  WiUM 
F.R.S.   8  vols.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts^  £3. 13«. 
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The  COBBELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FOBOES.  B7  W.  B.  Gbotb, 
Q.O.  y.PJt.S.  Pifth  Edition,  revised,  and  followed  by  a  ]>iscour8e  on  Con- 
tmiiity.   8to.  IQs,  Qd,   The  IHscourse  on  CowtiwuUy^  separately,  2«.  6dE, 

TAK  DEB  HOEVEN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Seoond  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Bey.  W.  Clabk,  MJ).  F.B.S.  2  vols.  8to. 
with  M  Plates  of  Figures,  60<. 

Professor  OWEN'S  LEGTXTBES  on  the  GOMPABATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.   Second  Edition,  with  jS89 
Woodcuts.   8yo.21«. 

The  COHPABATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VEBTS- 
brate  Animals.  By  Bichabd  Owezt^  PJLS.  D.CJU  With  1,472  Wood* 
outs.    8  vols.  8vo.  £8 18«.  6(2. 

The  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS,  WEAPONS,  and  OBNA- 
MENTS  of  GBBAT  BBITAIN,  By  Jomr  EvAirs,  P.B.S.  F.S.A.  With 
2  Plates  and  476  Woodcuts.   8vo.  price  28«.  , 

The  OBIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PBIMITIYE  CONDITION 

of  MAN ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.    By  Sir  JoHK  LuBBOCKf 
Bart.  M.r.  F.B.S.   Second  Edition,  with  26  Woodcuts.   8vo.  price  169. 

The  PBIMITIYE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA:  containing  a 
Description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Stbv 
N1X8SOV.    With  16  Plates  ofFigures  and  8  Woodcuts.   8vo.  18«. 

MANKIND,  their  OBIGIN  and  DESTINY.  By  an  M.A.  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Containing  a  New  Translation  of  the  First  Three  Chanters 
of  Genesis ;  a  Critical  Exammation  of  the  First  Two  Gospels ;  an  Explana- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  the  Origin  and  Secret  Meaning  of  the  Mytholo- 
gical and  Mystical  Teaching  of  the  Ancients.  With  31  Illustrations.  8vO» 
price  31«.  6<2. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ;  being  a  Description  of  evenr  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Bev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F Jj.S.   With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.   8vo.21<. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
AT»<tn*iB3  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Bev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  MA.  F  Ji.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.   8vo.  21«. 

niSBGTS  AT  HOME;  a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects,  th^ 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood,  MA. 
F  Ji.S.  With  upwards  of  700  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  (1  coloured 
«nd  21  fiill  size  of  page).   8vo.  price  2l9. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS;  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from '  Homes  without  Hands.'  By  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  60  Woodcut  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo.  price  Is,  6a. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  FALLACIES  in  the  HYPOTHESIS  of  Mr. 
DABWIN.  By  C.  B.  Bbee,  M.D.  F.Z.S.  Author  of  *  Birds  of  Europe  not 
observed  in  the  British  Isles '  &c.   With  86  Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  pnce  14*. 

A  VAMILIAB  HISTOBY  of  BIBDS.  By  £.  Stanlbt,  D.D.  F.B.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8«.  6tf. 

The  HABMONIES  of  NATXTBE  and  UNITY  of  CBEATION.    By  Dr. 

Gbobob  Habtwig.   8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18«. 
The  SEA  and  itf  LIVING  WONDEBS.    By  the  same  Author.    Third 

(English)  Edition.   8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21f. 
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Xha  BITBTEBSAVEAIf  WOSU).  Bjr  Dc  Gborqe  HAarwia  Witk 
S  llapa  aod  about  80  Woodoatt,  incliidiqg  8  tall  nzo  of  page.  Svo.  piice  21x. 

Th»  POLAB  VOSLD ,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Aretie  and  Antarctic  Benr^ontof  th«  QjoIm.  By  £^.  Gbob&b  HAsnrza. 
With  «  ChromoKrlographs,  S  Hapa,  mod  85  Woodcnte.   Svo.  2U. 

SIBBY  and  SPEKCFS  INTEODITCTIOV  to  EKTOmOLOaT,  or 
Btementfl  of  the  Natunl  History  of  Insects.   7th  Bditio».   Crown  8?o.  •«. 

MAinrDEB*8  TSEA8TTBT  of  nTATtnEtAL  HI8T0BT,  or  Popnlar 
DiotionaTy  of  Zoology.  Sevised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  COBBOLD.  ILD. 
Pop.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6s.  olotU,  or  Ids.  bound  in  calf. 

Ae  TBEAStntY  of  P0TAVT,  or  Popular  XMctiooaiy  of  tlie  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  indiidiug  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  LnmiBT. 
PJLS.  and  T.  MocttB.  PJUS.  assisted  by  eminent  Ooatributon  With  S74 
Woodcuts  and  M  Steel  Plates.   Two  Farts,  ftp.  12*.  cloth,  cv  20s.  calt 

The   ELEMEKTS    of    BOTAEY    for   PAXILIES    and   SCHOOLS. 

9^th  Edition,  revised  by  Tsomas  Hoobb,  PJj.6.   Fcp.  with  IM  Wood- 
cn.ts,2«.M. 

Th«  SOSX  AKATSUB'S  aVIDE.  By  Thomas  Ritebs.  tTweUth 
Edition.   Pop.  4s. 

LOVBOE'S  EKCTCLOPJEBIA  of  PLASTS;  eomprUdn^  the  Spedfie 
Character,  Description.  Cnltnre,  Historr,  Ac  of  ail  the  Plants  fsimd  ia 
Great  Briinin.    with  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.42«. 

MATTETDEB'S  SCIEETIPIC  and  UTEBABY  TB£ASTJBT«  New 
fl^mion,  thorooghly  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  1,0M 
new  Articles,  by  J.  T.  Johibsob,  Corr.  M.Z.8.    Fcp.  (is.  cloth,  or  10s.  calf. 

A  BIOnONABY  of  SCIENCE,  LITEBATirBE,  and  ABT.  PVmrth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Bbabdb  (the  ori^nal  Author),  and  GaOBfiB  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  assisted  by  contributon  of  enunent  Scieutiflc  and  Litonsy 
Aotuiremeiste.  S  vols,  medium  Svo.  price  6S«.  <^oth. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 

Allied  Sciences. 

A  DICnONABY  ef  CHEKISTBY  and  the  AUied  Brandies  of  etiier 
Solenoes.  By  Hebbt  Watts,  P.EJl  assisted  by  eminent  Contributon 
Complete  in  6  vols,  medium  Svo.  £7  Sc. 

Sppplement ;  bringing  the  Beoord  of  Chemieal  IHseoTeij  down  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1869 ;  including  also  several  Additions  to,  aadConeotioiis 
of,  former  results  which  have  appeared  in  1870  and  1871.  By  Hbhst  Watts, 
BA.  FJLS.  F.C.S.  Assisted  by  emiaent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chemiati» 
-Contributors  to  the  Original  Work.   Svo.  price  Sl«.  iSd. 

BLXICENTS  of  CHEXISIBY,  Thecnretical  and  FractseaL  By  W.  Auni 
MnxEB,  M.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Kin^s  CoIL  London.  Vev 
EditioQ.   8  vols.  Svo.  £S.  Past  I.  Chbmtgax  Pbtbics,  Ite.    Past  IL 

.      iBOBaABio  Chbbcibtby:,  Sis.  Past  IIL  Oboabso  Chbmistbt,  a4s. 

OinUNES  of  CHEKISTBY;  or,  Brief  Sofces  of  Chemkai  Faetk 
By  William  Odlibo,  M.B.  F.&.&  Crown  Svo.  7s.  M. 

A  Coarse  of  Praetieal  Cliemiatry,  for  the  i»e  of  Medical  StndeBto. 
By  the  same  Author.   New  Editxm,  with  70  Woodc  uts.  Ckown  Svo.  7«.  9d* 
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A  MAJPJAL  at  CHXMXAL  FHTBIOlOOT,  including  its  Points  ut^ 
Cooftact  with  Psthol(«7.   By  J.  L.  TT.  Thudicsvie,  MJ),   With  Woodcuts. 
8?o.  prico  78.  6d, 

SSUBCT  XSTHOBS  in  CHSMIGAl  JUrM.T8I8,  eliiefly  nTOB* 
OANIC.  J|7WiLLiAx€lsooKBl,FJLS.  Witii  22  Woodouti.  Crown  8to. 
fricel£t.«tf. 

CHEMICAL  NOTES  for  the  LEGTT7BE  BOOM.  By  Thouas  Woos, 
F.€jB.   2  Tols.  crown  §ro.   L  on  Hert  &c.  price  6«.    IL  on  the  Hetab,  5f. 

Th»  DIAGFN08I8,  PATHOLOGY,  and  TBSATMSNT  of  DISEASES 

of  Women;  indnding  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  3y  Qrailt  Hmwixt^ 
MJD.  TUra  Edition,  partly  re-^written;  with  numerous  additional  Bins* 
tnfciona.  Svo.  price  24s. 

Ob  some  DISOEDEBS   tf  th«  BSBY017S   SYSTEM  in  CfEILD. 

HOOD  I  being  the  Lumlefam  Leotores  deliverad  before  liie  Eoyal  CoOege  of 
phyaidaasinJiardhlSTl.   By  Chasxas  Wnsi,  MJ).   Crown  Sfo.  price  As, 

LBCTUBE8  on  the  DISEASES  of  DTVAECY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 
Ohablbb  Wbst,  M J).  Ac  Pifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8to.1Bs. 

A  SYSTEM  Of  SUBGSEY,  Tlworelaeal  snd  FhiedcaL  In  Treotisni 
ky  Tarioos  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmsb,  MJL  Ac  Sumon  and  Lecturer 
on  SunnBry  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in^tbief  to  the  Metro- 
MlitanFoIioe.  Secoad lidifeion, thoiougUy rerbed, wi1&  nmBflreuB  Uhu- 
valttons.   6to]s.8yo.£5  5s. 

Xhs  6UBGICAL  TBEATMEHT  of  CHILDBEE*S  DISEASES.     By 

T.  HiHaoBS,  MJL  Ac.  tete  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  fbr  Sick  Children* 
Second  Edition,  withe  Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.   8iro.2U. 

UCTUBES  on  the  PBINCIPLES  and  PBACTICE  of  PHYSIC.    By 

Sir  Thomas  Watbov.  Bart.  MJ>.  Pifth  Edition,  thoroughly  reyised, 
2  vols.  8yo.  price  36«. 

LECTTJBES  on  SUBGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  Sir  Jaxbo  xFaobt, 
Bart  V.B.6.  ISdrd  Edition,  rerlsed  and  re^edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W.  TrntniB,  M.B.   8vo.  with  181  Woodcuts,  2U. 

COOPEVS  DICTIOVABY  of  PBACTICAL  STTBGEEY  and  Enejdo- 
media  of  Surgical  Science.  New  Edition,  brou^  down  to  the  nresent  tbne. 
By  B.  A.  Laitb,  Burgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  assisted  by  various  Eminent 
Sorgaona.   YoXi.  XL 8vo. rwapiftiBg the woric  llmih§pram. 

On  CHBOEIC  BBOVCHITIB,  Oipoeially  aa  eonneeted  with  GOVT, 
BMPHY8BMA.  and  DISEASES  of  the  HEAET.  By  E.  w^Anr^iy 
Gbbs>hov.MJ).PJL£IP.Ao.  e90.7c.idL 

The  CUMATB  of  the  SOUTH  of  PBAMCS  aa  SUITED  toIEYALIDS; 

wittL  Noticea  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  0.  T. 
WixuAm.  MJL  MD.  Qzon.  Asststant-Physidan  to  the  Hoapttal  ftr  Con* 
iBiBptinn  at  Brampton.    Second  Edition.   Grown  STaOi. 

EEPOBTS  on  the  PEOGEESS  of  PBACTICAL  and  SCIEETIPIC 
MEDICINE  in  DifBBrent  Paiis  of  the  Worid.  Edited  by  Hosacb  Donnx^ 
MJX  asidrtedliiynnHMroiisanddlstingniahedCoadjutQn.  YoltiLsmllL 
ero.  ISf.  eadu 

PULMONARY  COMSUMPTIOM ;  ill  Natue,  Varieties,  and  Trent- 
nent :  with  an  Analyria  of  One  Thousand  Oases  to  exemplify  its  Duration. 
By  G.  J.  B.  WiLLiAXB,  MJ).  ¥ JLS.  and  C.  T.  Williakb,  MJL  MJO.  Ozon. 
Poet  8to.  price  10$,  6J. 
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OLIVICAL  LE0TUBB8  on  DI8SA8S8  of  the  LIVEB,  JAVHSICS, 
and  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY.  By  Ckaxlbs  Muschibov,  MJ).  Fbit  8va 
with  26  Woodcuts.  lOf.  6d. 

AVATOXT,  DESCSIFnyE  and  8UBGIGAL.    By  Hehkt  Gbat, 

If JLS.  With  abont  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Pifth  Edition,  \a 
T.  HoLMBS,  M.A.  Cantab,  with  a  new  Introduction  by^the  Editor.  Boyii 
8to.28«. 

OUTLIESS  of  PHT8I0L0GY,  Human  and  GomparatiYe.  B7  Johh 
TfA^OTTAT.^^  7.B.C.S.  Sunreon  to  the  University  College  HospitaL  S  Toli. 
erown  Svo.  with  122  Woodcuts.  82t. 

FHT8I0L0GICAL  AEATOMT  and  PHTSIOLOGT  of  HAH.  B7  the 
late  E.  B.  Todd,  M J).  V JLS.  snd  W.  Bowkav,  PJLS.  of  Sing*!  Oolkge. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  IL  8va  26f  . 

Vol.  L  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Liokbl  8.  Bbalb.  P  Jb.S.  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, with  many  Illus^ations.   Pabts  L  and  IL  price  7«.  6d.  each. 

OOPLAHB'S  BICnOHABT  of  PEACTICAL  HEDICIHE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.    SvcSOs. 

Ob  tlio  HAHTTFACTUEB  of  EEET-EOOT  8TIGAB  in  EHGLAEB 
and  IRELAND.  By  Willux  Cbookes,  P JLS.  Crown  8yo.  with  11 
Woodcuts,  8f.6(i. 

DB.  PESSIEA'S  ELEHEHTS  of  HATEEIA  HEDICA  and  THERA- 
PEI7TI08,  abridired  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Practitioners  and  Students;  and  comprising  all  the  Medicines  of  the 
British  Pharmaconoeia,  with  such  others  as  are  firequently  ordered  in  Pre- 
Bcriptions  or  required  by  the  Physician.  Edited  by  Professor  ^htlbt. 
P Ji!s.  Ac  and  by  Dr.  Rbdwood,  P.CJS.  Ac  With  126  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions.  8to.  price  25«. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

IH  FAIBYLAHD;  Pictores  from  the  Elf- World.  By  Biohabd 
DoTLB.  WithaPoembyW.ALLivaEAX.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  contaiDing 
Thirty-siz  Designs  printed  in  Colours.  Polio,  81«.  (ki. 

EALF-HOUB  LEGTT7BE8  on  the  HISTOEY  and  PBACTIOE  of  tho 
Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.  "Bj  William  B.  Soott.  New  Edition,  reYM 
by  the  Author ;  with  60  Woodcuts.   Crown  8to.  8«.  6d. 

ALBEBT  DTJBEB,  EI8  LIPS  and  W0BE8;  inclodii^  Auto- 
biographical Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William  fi.  SooiT. 
Wiui  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.   8to.  16f. 

The  CHOBALE  BOOK  for  ENOLAHD:  the  H^ns  translated  bj 
MiBS  C.  WiBEWOBTHi  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prot  W.  8.  Bbbhbtt  and 
Otto  GoLDSCHMiDT.  Pop.4ito.l29.6d. 

Xlie  HEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engrayings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4to.  6S«.  doth,  gilt  top ; 
or  M,  6f .  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LYBA  GEBHAHICA ;  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  Cathebibi 
WnTKWOBTH ;  with  126  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  LsieBioi* 
P.S.A.   4to.21#. 
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LTBA  GEBHANICA ;  the  Christian  Life.  Translated  b j  Cathbbinb 
WnrKWOBTH ;  with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  Leighioit,  VMJi . 
and  other  Artists.  4to.  21s. 

The  LIPE  of  HAN  STMBOLISED  by  the  MONTHS  of  the  TEAB. 

Text  selected  by  EL  Pigk>t  ;  Ulustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 
J.  Lbiohtov,  F.S.A.   4to.  42s. 

CATS'  and  FASLIE'S  MORAL  EMBLEMS ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adaged, 
and  Proferbsofall  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  I^ieHioVi 
P.SJL  Text  selected  by  R,  Pigot.  Imperial  8vo.31s.  6d. 

8ACBED  and  LEGSNDABT  ABT.    By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of*  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  New  Edition,  with  10 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  870. 81s.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  New  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88.  Woodcuts.   1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 
166  Woodcuts.  1  ToL  square  crown  8vo.  2i«. 

Tho  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Frecarsors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlaxb.  Rerised  Edition,  with  81  Etchings  and 
281  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 


The  Useful  ArtSj  ManufactureSj  &c. 

EISTOBY  of  the  GOTHIC  BEVIVAL ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  bow  far 
the  taste  for  MedUseval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  C  L.  East- 
LAKB,  Architect.  With  48  Illustrations  (36  full  size  of  page).  Imperial  8?o. 
price  81s.  6d. 

GWILrS  ENCTCLOF£DIA  of  ABCHITECTTJBE,  with  above  1,600 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wtait 
Pabwobth.   8vo.62s.6cI. 

A  MAN17AL  of  ABGEITECTUBE :  being  a  Concise  Histoiy  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture,  Ancient, 
MediaBval,  and  Benussance;  with  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  By 
Thomas  Mitchbll.   Crown  8vo.  with  160  Woodcuts/lOs.  6d, 

HINT8  on  HOXTSEHOLD  TASTE  in  EXrBNITXTBE,  TIFH0L8TEBT, 

and  other  Details.   By  Ohablbs  L.  Eastlabb,  Architect.   New  Edition 
with  about  90  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  18s. 

PBnrCIFLES  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  By  B 
Willis,  M.A.  P.B.S.  &c  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  374  Woodcuts.   8vo.  18s. 

LATHES  and  TXTBNING,  Simple,  Meohanical,  and  OBNAMENTAL. 
By  W.  Hbhbt  Nobthcott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.  8yal8s. 

FEBSPECTI7E ;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing  what  one  Sees.  Explained 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  Sketching  ft*om  Nature.  By  Lieut.  W.  H. 
CoLLiBS,  BE.  F.BJLS.   With  87  Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  price  6i, 

B 
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VBE'S  BICnONABT  of  ARTS,  MANTTFACTTTBES,  and  MINES. 
Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewrittea  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Bobebt  Huvt, 
P.B.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  familiar  with  Mannfactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  StoIs. 
medium  Sro.  price  £4. 149. 9d. 

HANDBOOK  of  FBACTIGAL  TELEOBAPHT.  By  B.  S.  Gullet, 
Memb.  Inst.  G.E.  Bn«ineer-in-Ghief  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office. 
Pifth  Edition,  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates.    8vo.  price  149. 

ENCTCLOP£DIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEEBING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical   By  E.  Gbest,  0^.   With  above  8,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.4fis. 

The  STBAINS  in  TBTJSSES  Computed  by  means  of  Diagrams ;  with 
20  Examples  drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A.  Bjlkken,  MJL  G.E.  Lecturer  at 
the  Hartley  Institution,  Southunpton.  With  86  JDiagrams.  Square  crown 
8vo.  price  69.  6d. 

TBEATISE  on  KILLS  and  HILLWOBK.  By  Sir  W.  Yaxkbaibx 
Bart.  P.B.S.  New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  822  Woodcuts.  8  vols 
8vo.  829. 

USEETTL  INEOBMATION  for  ENGINEEBS.    By  the  same  Anthor. 

PiBST,  Sbcond,  and  Thibd  Sbbibs,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
8  vols,  crown  8vo.  109. 6d,  each. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WBOTTGHT  IBON  to  Bulding 
Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Paibburit,  Bart.  F.B..S.  Pouriih  Edition,  enhuged; 
with  6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  169. 

IltON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  Experimental  Researches.  By  the  same  Author.  With  4  Plates  and 
180  Woodcuts.   8V0.189.  

A  TBEATISE  on  the  8TEAH  ENGINE,  in  its  yarioos  Applications 
to  Mines,  MiUs,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailways  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  BouBint, 
C  JS.  Eighth  Edition ;  with  Portrait,  87  Plates,  and  646  Woodcuts.   4ta  48i. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  m  its  varions  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bdulways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.   With  89  Woodcuts.    Pep.  69. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 
Key  to  the  Gatechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.   Vcp.  df. 

BOTJBNE'S  BECENT  IMPBOVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM  ENGINE  m  its 

various  apnlications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailways,  uid  Agri- 
culture. Being  a  Supplement  to  the  Author's  *  Gatechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine.'  By  JoHir  Boubke,  G.E.  New  Edition,  including  many  New 
Examples;  with  124  Woodcuts.    Pep.  8vo.  69. 

A  TBEATISE  on  the  SCBEW  PBOPELLEB,  SCBEW  VESSELS,  and 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War;  with  Notices 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion.  Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  Specifications  of  Ships  and  Engines.  By 
J.  BounKE,  G  J!.  N^ew  Edition,  with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  4to.6S«. 

EXAMPLES  of  MODEBN  STEAM,  AIB,  and  GAS  ENGINES  of 
the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  for  Driving  Machinerr, 
for  Locomotion,  and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  practically  described. 
By  JoHK  BouBS^B,  G.E.  In  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts^  price  U,9d, 
each,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  about  60  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

PBACTICAL  TBEATISE  on  METALLTTBGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Ksbl'b  Metallurgy  by  W.Gsookbs,PJLS.Ac 
aadS.BoH]ue,Ph.D.ME    With  625  Woodcuts.   3  vols.  8vo.  price  £4  m 
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XITGHELL'S  MANUAL  of  FBACTIGAL  ASSATIKG.  Third  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  part  re-written,  with  all  the  reoent  Discoveries  incor- 
porated, by  W.  Gsookes,  f.&.S.    with  188  Woodcuts.   8vo.28«. 

The  ART  of  FEBFXTMEBY ;  the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  ibromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Pibssb,  7.G.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  63  Woodcuts.   Grown  8vo.  10s,  ed. 

LOXTBOITS  ENCTGLOFADIA  of  AGBICXTLTXTBE :  comprising  the 
Laying-out»  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Oultivation  ana  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1^.00 
Woodcuts.   8vo.21«. 

London'!  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening :  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening.  With  1,000  Woodcuts.   8vo.  21<. 

BATLDON'S  ABT  of  YALXTINe  BEITTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  G.MoBTOir.   8vo.l0«.  6c{. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

The  OXTTLINES  of  the  GHBI8TIAV  MINISTBT  DELINEATED,  and 

brought  to  the  Test  of  B.eason,  Holy  Scripture  History,  and  Experience, 
with  a  view  to  the  Eecouciliation  of  Existinfi^  Differences  concerning  it, 
especiallv  between  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  By  0.  Wordswobth, 
D.G.L.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Fellow  of  Winchester  GoUege.  Crown 
Svo.  price  7«.  M. 

CHBISTIAN   COUNSELS,  Selected  from  the  Devotional  Works   of 

F^nelon,  Archbishop  of  Gambrai.  Translated  by  A.  M.  James.  Grown  Svo. 
price  55. 

CHBI8T  the  CONSOLES;  a  Hook  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Bight  £ev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.    Small  Svo.  price  6«. 

ATJTHOBITT  and  CONSCIENCE ;  a  Free  Debate  on  the  Tendency  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  and  on  the  Gharacteristics  of  Faith.  Edited  by  GoirwAT 
MoEEL.   Post  Svo.  price  7«.  6(2. 

SEASONS  of  FAITH ;  or,  the  OEDEE  of  the  Christian  Argument 
Developed  and  Explained.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Dsew,  MJL.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  Qs. 

The  TBTTE  DOCTBINE  of  the  ETTCHABIST.  By  Thoicas  S.  L.  Vogax, 
D.D.  Canon  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and  Bund  Dean.    Svo.  price  1S«. 

CHBISTIAN  SACEBDOTALISM,  viewed  from  a  Layman's  standpoint 
or  tried  by  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early'Fathers  -,  with  a  short  Sketch  of 
the  State  of  the  Church  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  the  Reformation  in 
the  be^nning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  JoHir  Jabdiite,  MJL.  LLJ). 
Svo.  price  8«.6ii. 

SYNONYMS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  their  BEABING  on  CHBIS- 
TIAN FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  By  the  Rev.  Robbbt  B4Jb:bb  GnqoLB- 
STOKE,  M  JL.    Svo.  price  15«. 

An  INTBODTTCTION  to  the  THEOLOeY  of  the  CHXTBCE  of 
ENGLAND,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Eey^ 
T.  P.  BouLTBBE,  LL.D.   Fcp,  Svo.  price  6f. 
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Finf DAXEITTALS ;  or,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning  MAN  and  GOD: 
a  Handbook  of  MentaJ,  Moral,  and  fieligious  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Gbifvith.  ma.   8?o.  price  10*.  6d. 

PSATSB8  for  the  FAXILY  and  for  PRIVATE  T78B,  selected 
from  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  BARO.V  BVNSfiN,  and  Translated  by 
Catiixiiisb  WnrKWOBTH.   Fop.  8to.  price  8<.  Gd, 

The  STUDEKTS  COKPEHBimi  of  tlie  EOOK  of  COMKOB 
PBATER !  beinic  Notes  Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Lituncy  of  the 
Church  of  Bngland.   By  the  Key.  H.  Alldbit  Nash.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2«.  6ii. 

The  TKUTH  of  tlie  BIBLE:  Eyidence  from  the  Mosaic  and  other 
Records  of  Creation ;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man ;  the  Science  of 
Scripture ;  and  ftrom  the  ArchaBology  of  Difforetit  Nations  of  the  fiarih. 
By  the  Rer.  B.  W.  Savilb,  MA.    Crown  8to.  price  7*.  6d, 

CHTTBCHES  and  their  CREEDS.    By  the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Pbrrino, 

Bart,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  CoU.  Cambridge,  and  -University  MedaUut. 
Crown  8T0.  prioe  Ite.  9d, 

COKSIDERATIOHS  on  the  REVISION  of  the  ENeLISH  ITEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  0.  J.  Elucott,  DJ).  Lord  Bishop  of  Glonoester  and 
Bristol.   Post  8T0.  prioe  6f.6(i. 

An  EXPOSiriOH  of  the  89  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal 
By  B.  Haxold  Bbowvb.  DJD.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.   Ninth  Edit.  8vo.  16*. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Covtbbabb,  ma,  and  the  Very  Rer.  J.  S.  Howsok,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester  :— 

Libbaxt  BniTioir,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  Ao.    8  toIs.  4ta  48«. 

IBTBBMXDIATB  Editiot,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Phites,  and  Woodcufea. 
S  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  2U. 

STTrDBBT*!  BnTTiOT,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 
Maps.   1  voL  crown  8vo.  price  df. . 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL ;  with  Dissertations 
on  tiie  life  and  Writinn  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  tlu» 
Andents.    ^  Jahbb  Shith.  P.R.S.   Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  Ito.  64. 

A  GRITIGAL  and  GRAXMATICAL  COMMENTART  on  ST.  PAUL'S 

Epistles.   By  C.  J.  Bllicott,  DJD.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  A  BristoL  8to* 

0alatianB,  Fourth  Edition,  8«.  6d. 

Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  Ss,  6d. 

Paatoral  Epiitles,  Fourth  Edition,  I0«.  6d 

Philippiant,  Coloisiana,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10s.  etL 

Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s.  M. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST:  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1869.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  DJ>. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL   Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  prioe  18*. 

XVIDEH CE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  deriTod 

firom  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Albxasdbb  Kbith,  D.D. 
S7th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12«.  (kU ;  also  the  Slfth 
Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  6  Plates,  6f. 

Eiitory  and  Destiny  of  the  World  and  Church,  according^  to 
Scripture.   By  the  same  Author.  Square  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations,  lOs, 
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An  IHTBODTJCnOH  to  the  STUDY  of  tho  HEW  TSSTAXENT, 

Critical,  Bxegetical,  and  TheologicaL   Bj  the  Bey.  S.  Datissov,  DJ). 
LL.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  305. 

HAETWELL  HOENE'S  INTBODTJCTIOlf  to  the  CEITIGAL  STTTDT 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  last  reyised;  with  4  Ma]>s  and 
82  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4  vols.  8vo.42«. 

XWALD'S  mSTOBT  of  ISBAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  MOSES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited,  witha  Preface  and  an  Appendix,  l^  Bt7BBBL£ 
Martikbau,  MJL  Second  Gdition.  8  yols.  Syo.  24«.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
edited  by  J.  E.  Caspsstxes,  MA.  price  21«. 

Tho  HISTOBT  and  LITEBATUBE  of  the  ISEAELITES,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  0.  De  Bothschild  and 
A.  De  Bothschild.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Two 
Maps,  price  129. 6d,   Abridged  Edition,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  price  39. 6d. 

The  TBEASUBY  of  BIBLE  ENOWLEDeE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Parsons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  Bv  Bev.  J.  Aybb,  M.A.  With  Maps.  16  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  i'cp.  8va  price  e$,  clotb«  or  10«.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 

The  OBEEE  TESTAMENT;  with  Notes,  Qrammatical  and ExegeticaL 
3y  the  Bev.  W.  Wsbsibb,  MA.  and  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Wilxivbob,  M  JL 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  i$, 

XYSBT-DAT  SGBIFTUBE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  iUnstrated. 

By  J.  B.  Pbbbcott,  M.A.    Vol.  L  Matthew  and  Mark\  Vol.  IL  Luke  and 
John,   8  vobi.  8vo.  9f .  each. 

The  PENTATETTCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHTTA  CBITIGALLTEZ  AMINED. 

3y  the  Bight  Bev.  J.  W.  Colekso,  BJ},  Lord  Bishop  of  NataL   People's 
Edition,  in  1  voL  crown  8vo.  6«. 

Past  VI.  ths  Later  Legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.   8vo.  price  24«. 

The  FOBMATIOH  Of  GHBISTENDOM.    B7T.W.  AiXDM.   FlBTsL 

and.  IL  Svo.  price  12«.  oach  Part. 

XHQLAED  and  CHBISTENSOM.    B7  A&chbisbop  MANimia,  D.D. 

Post  8vo.  price  lOtf.  M, 
A  VIEW   of  the  SGBIPTUBE    BEVELATIONS  CONGEBNINO  a 

FUTUBE    STATE.     By  Rioiiabd  Whatblt,  DJ).  late  Archbishop  of 

Dublin.   Ninth  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.5«.; 

TH0TTOHT8  for  the  AGE.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sbwell,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert '  Sto.    New  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  St. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Beligion.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  Svo.  3«.  6d, 

Self-Sxamination  before  Gonfirmation.    B7  the  same  Author.  S2mo. 

price  U,  ed, 
Beadings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

ofthe  Early  and  English  Church.    By  the  same  Author.  Fop.  49. 

Beadings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  VTritings  of 
Bishop  Jbbbmt  Tatlob.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  5», 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Jbbbmt  Tatlob.   By  the  same  Author.  32mo.  3«. 

THOTTOHTS  for  the  HOLY  WEEK  for  Toung  Persons.  By  the  Author 

of  '  Amy  Eerbert.'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  in. 
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PBIVCIFLSS  of  EBT7GATI0N  Drawn  from  Katnre  and  Bevelationi 

and  applfed  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Glasses.   By  the  Author 
of  '  Amy  Herbert.'    2  yols.  fcp.  I2t,  6d. 

8XHQEBS  and  SOU 08  of  the  CHUBCH :  being  Biographical  Sketches 
of  theHynm-Writersinallthe  principal  Collections  •>  with  Notes  on  their 
Fwlms  and  Hymns.   By  JosiAH  MiUiBB,  MJL   Post  8to.  price  10s,  6d. . 

LTBA  QESKANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Sfiss  C.  Wuhl* 
WOBTH.  FissT  Bbbibs,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals. 
Sbcoitd  Sbbies,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  3s,  6d.  eachSEBiBS. 

« 8PIBITUAL  SONGS  >  for  the  STHTDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  throngh- 
out  the  Teav.  By  J.  S.  B.  MoirsBix«  LL  J).  Vicar  of  Egham  and  Rural  Bean. 
Fourth  Edition,  Sixth  Thousand.    Fcp.  49. 6d. 

The  BEATITTTDES :  Abasement  before  God ;  Sorrow  for  Sin ;  Meekness 
of  Spirit;  Desire  for  Holiness ;  Gentleness ;  Purity  of  Heart;  the  Peace- 
makers  t  SufTerings  for  Christ.   By  the  same.   Third  Edition.   Fop.  St.  9d, 

Hii  PBESEirCE— not  his  MEHOBY,  1855.    By  the  same  Author 

in  Memory  of  his  Sov.    Sixth  Edition.   16mo.  Is. 
XVDEAVOTTBS   after   the    CHBISTIAK    LIFE:    Discourses.     By 

Jahbs  MABTiinsAU.   Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised.   Post  8vo.  7«.  6d. 
WHATELyS    INTBODTJGTOBY    LESSONS    on    the    CHBISTIAK 

Eridences.    18mo.  M. 

F0T7B  DISCOTTESES  of  CHBYSOSTOM,  chiefly  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Bich  Man  and  Lazarus.    Translated  by  F.  AiXBir.  B  Jk.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

BISHOP  JEBEMY  TAYLOB'S  ENTIBE  WOBES.  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Hebbb.  Berised  and  corrected  by  the  Ber.  0.  P.  ESBV,  10  vol*, 
price  £6. 6s.  

Travels^  Voyages^  &c. 

SIX  MONTHS  in  GALI70BNIA.  By  J.  Qc.  Flayeb-Fbowd.  Post 
8vo.  price  8s. 

The  JAPANESE  in  AMEBIGA.  By  Ohables  Laioian,  American 
Secretary,  Japanese  L^^tion,  Washingfton,  U.S. A.    Post  8to.  price  10«.  M, 

MY  WIFE  and  I  in  QUEENSLAND ;  Eight  Years'  Experience  in 
the  Colony,  with  some  account  of  Polynesian  Labour.  By  Chables  H. 
Eden,    with  Map  and  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo.  price  9s. 

LIFE  in  INDIA;  a  Series  of  Sketches  shewing  something  of  the 
Anglo-Indian,  the  Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  People  among  whom  ihe  lives^ 
By  Edwaed  BBADDOif.    Post  Svo.  price  to. 

HOW  to  SEE  NOBWAY.  By  Captain  J.  B.  Cakpbell.  With  Map 
and  5  Woodcuts.    Pep.  8to.  price  6«. 

PAV  and  the  PYBENEES.    By  Count  Henbt  Russell,  Memher  of 

the  Alpine  Club»  Ac.   With  2  Maps.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  St. 
SCENES   in   the   SXTNNY  .SOUTH;  inclndlng  the  Atks  Mountains 

and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.    By  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  C.  S. 

Vesekeb,  M.A.  Commandant  of  the  Limenck  Artillery  Militia.    SvoUf 

post  Svo.  price  21«. 

The  PLAYOBOUND  of  EUBOPE.  By  Leslie  Stephen,  late  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustratious  engraved  on  Wood  by  B.  Whymper. 
Crown  Svo,  price  10».  6d. 
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C ADOBE;  or,  TITIAN'S  GOUHTBY.  By  Jostah  Gixbsrt, one  of 
the  Authors  of  *  The  Dolomite  Mountains/  With  Map,  Facsimile,  and  40 
Illustrations.    Imperial  8vo.  81«.  Qd, 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D. 
F,R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  7  Woodcuts  by  B.  Whtmpkb.  Crown  8vo. 
price  12»,  6d, 

TRAVELS  in  the  CENTRAL  CAXTCASUS  and  BASHAN.  Including 
Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By 
D.  W.  Pbbshpisld.  .  Square  crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  IBs, 

FICTTTRES  in  TTROL  and  Elsewhere.  From  a  Family  Sketch-Book. 
By  the  Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag,'  &o.  Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  21«. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  STTinfER;  or,  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Axpinb  Club.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.   In  oblong  4to.  with  800  Illustrations,  15«. 

3EATEN  TRACKS ;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 
Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.*  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.    8to.  169. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adamb-Bbiixt,  F.R.G.S.  MJLO.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  17in.  price  10*.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  129. 6a. 

WESTWARD  by  RAIL;  the  New  Konte  to  the  East  By  W.  F.  Rae. 
With  Map  shewing  the  Lines  of  Rail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  Sections  of  the  Railway.    Second  Edition.    Post  Svo.  price  105. 6d, 

BISTORT  of  DISCOVERY  in  our  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 
Anstralia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
PresentDay.  By  William  Howitt.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  3  Maps.  20f. 

ZIGZAOeiNG  AMOKOST  DOLOMITES.  By  the  Author  of  *  How  we 
Spent  the  Summer,  or  a  Vovage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.' 
with  upwards  of  300  Illustratious  by  the  Author.   Oblong  4to.  price  16«. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOTTNTAINS ;  Ezcnrsions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Camlola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbbbt  and  O.  C.  Chubchill, 
FJL6.S.   With  numerous  Illustrations.   Square  crown  Svo.  2U. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  nse  of  Mountaineers.  By 
CHASLB8  Packb.  2nd  Edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Gr.  Svo.  79.  M, 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.B.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Olub.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  in  Three  Volumes,  post 
Svo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations  r— 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Bosa, 
Zermatt,ftc   Price  6«.6<l. 

GUIDE  to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  including  all  the  Oberland  District. 
.    Price  7<.6<i. 

GUIDE  to  the  EASTERH  ALPS,  price  10<.  6d. 

Introdnetion  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  Is,  Bach  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine 
Guide  may  be  had  with  this  Ivtboouctiov  prefixed,  price  U,  extra. 
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yi8IT8  to  SSXABKABLE  PLACES :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Stones  IlliutrmtiTe  of  Striking  PasMges  in  Bnglish  History  and  Poetry. 
By  WiLLliJi  HowiTT.   2  ▼ols.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  25«. 

the  BVSAL  LIFE  of  EVOLAND.  By  the  same  Aathor.  With 
Woodonta  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  Syo.  12s.  ed. 

Works  of  Fiction. 

POPULAR  BOMAKCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AOES.  By  Geobgb  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  Author  of  'The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations'  ftc  and 
Eustace  HiirroirJoKBs.   Crown  870.  price  10«.6d. 

HABTLAHD  P0BE8T ;  a  Legend  of  North  Devon.  By  Mrs.  Bbat, 
Author  of '  The  White  Hoods,'  *  Life  of  Stothard,'  ftc  Post  8to.  with  Pron- 
tispiece,  price  48.  M, 

MOVELS   and    TALES.     By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disrabu,  M.P. 

Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8to.  price  6s.  esch,  ss 
fbllows:—  ; 

LOTHAIB,  6s. 

CoiriirosBT,  6s» 
Sybil,  6s. 
TurcBBD,  6s. 


Hbitbibtta  Tbmple,  6s. 

COBTABIVI  TLBMIBG,  ftc  6S. 

Albot,  Ixioir,  kc.  6«. 
The  YoUBG  DuKB,  &c.  6s. 
Ymiir  Gbbt,  6s. 


Ybbbtia,  6s. 

The  MODEBN  NOVELISrS  LIBBABY.    Each  Work,  in  crown  8to. 

complete  in  a  Single  Volume  ^- 
Mblyiij.b'b  Glasiatobs,  2s.  boards;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Good  fob  Nothiko,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  dd.  doth. 

HoLMBT  H0U8B,  2s.  boards ;  2s.6<2.  cloth. 

Is^TBBPBBTBB,  2s.  bosrds ;  2s.  M.  cloth. 

Katb  Covbktbt,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  M,  cloth. 

QxjEBif  *8  Mabies,  2*.  boards ;  2s.  M.  doth. 

DiGBT  Gbaitd.  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Tbollopb's  Wabbbk,  Is.  6a.  boards ;  2s.  cloth. 

Babchbstbb  Towbbs,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  ed.  cloth. 

Bbamlet-Moobb's  81Z  S18TBB8  qfthe  Vaxlets,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6dL  cloth. 

lEBHE;  a  Tale.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Author  of  <Bealitiflsof 
Lrish  Life.'   Second  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

YABHDALE;  a  Story  of  Lancashire  Life  by  a  Lancashire  Man. 
8  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

CABINET  EDITION  of  8T0BIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewsll:— 


Ajct  Hbbbbbt,  2s,M, 
Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 
Tke  Earl's  Daughtbr,  2s.  6d. 
BxPERiBircB  Qf  LnrE,  2s.  M. 
Olbyb  Hall.  2s.  6d. 


Ivors,  2s.  M, 

Kathabikb  A8HT0V,  2s.  M. 

Maboabet  Pebciyal,  3s.  6(2. 

LAHETOK  PABSOEAeE,  3s.6d. 

Ursula,  3s.  6<f. 


8T0BIES  and  TALES.  By  E.  M.  Sewell.  •  Comprising:— Amy 
Herbert  I  Gertrude;  The  Earl's  Daughter;  Tlie  Experience  of  Life;  Clevs 
Hall;  Ivors;  Katharine  Ashton;  Margaret  Perdval;  Laneton  Parsonsge: 
and  Ursula.  The  Ten  Works,  complete  in  Eight  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound 
in  leather,  and  contained  in  a  Box,  price  42s. 

A  Qlimpae  of  the  World.   By  the  Aathor  of  *  Amy  Herbert'  Fcp.  7s.  6i. 

The  Jonmal  of  a  Home  Life.    By  the  same  Author.   Poet  Svo.  9s.  6d, 

After  Life ;  a  Seqnel  to  *  The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.'    Price  10s.  td. 
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OIANT ;  A  Witch's  Story  for  English  Boys.     By  the  same 
Author  and  Editor.    Fcp.  8to.  price  68,  * 

won DESFTTL  STOBIES  from  NOBWAT,  SWEDEN,  and  ICELAND. 

Adapted  and  arranged  bT  JriiA  Godpasd.    With  an  Introductory  Essay 
hj  tne  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and  Six  Woodcuts.    Square  post  Svo.  6«. 

BECKER'S  0ALLT7S;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Aognstus: 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.   New  Edition.    Post  8to.  7*.  dd. 

BECKER'S  CHARICLES;  a  Tale  illnstrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo.  18, 6d. 

TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.     By  Gborob  W.  Oox,   M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Crown  Svo.  price  6«.  6d. 

A  XANDAL  of  KTTHOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Author.   Pep.  38, 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

A  VISION  of  CREATION,  a  POEM ;  with  an  Introduction,  Geolo- 
gical and  Critical.  By  Cuthbebt  Coixinowood,  M.A.  and  B.M.  Oxon. 
P.L.S.  Ac  Author  of  *  Ramblps  of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Shores  and  Waters  of 
the  China  Seas,'  &c.    Crown  Svo.  price  Is,  6d, 

BALLADS  and  LYRICS  of  OLD  FRANCE;  with  other  Poems.  By 
A.  Lakg,  Pellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.    Square  fcp.  Svo.  price  b8. 

80VOS  of  the  SIERRAS.  By  Joaquin  IVIilleb.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author.    Pep.  Svo.  price  Gs. 

THOXAS  MOORE*S    POETICAL   WORKS,  with  the  Author's  last 
Copyright  Additions : — 
Shamboce  EniTioir,  crown  Svo.  price  38, 6d. 

People's  Editios^,  square  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  price  10*.  64. 
LxBBABT  Edition,  medium  Svo.  Portnut  and  Vignette,  14s. 

MOOBX'S  IRISH  MELODIES,  Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  FUtes 
from  Original  Drawings.    Super-royal  Svo.  31«.  6d. 

lOniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise's  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  10*.  M, 

K00RF8  LALLA  ROOKH.  Tenniers  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  fhnn  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.   Pep.  4to.  Sl«. 

80TJTHETS  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  voL  medium  Svo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  148, 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME ;  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Loan  Macaulat.   16mo.  8«.  6d. 

Lord  Maeaolay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illnstrations  on 
Wood,  fh>m  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Sceabv.   Pep.  4tO.  SU. 

IDniatiire  Edition  of  Lord  Maeanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.10s.6tf. 
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eOLDSl[ITH*8  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Wood  Engravings  from 
BeBigns  hj  Mombers  of  the  ETonnre  Club.   Imperial  16mo.  7<.  Bd. 

Th«  SKKID  of  YIBOIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  Johh 
OovnirGKrov,  M.A.   New  Edition.   Crown  8yo.9«. 

Th«  ODES  and  EPODES  of  HOBACE ;  a  Metrical  Translation  into 
English,  with  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lyttoit.  With 
Latin  Text.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  10s,  Qd, 

HOSATn  OFEEA.    Library  Edition,  ¥rith  Marginal  References  and 

English  Notes.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  YoirOB.   8to.2U. 

BOWDLEB'S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  86  Woodcuts,  price  14f.  Cabinet  Edition, 
with  the  same  Illusibatioits,  6  vols.  fop.  St.  M,  each. 

POEMS.    By  Jean  Inoelow.    Fifteenth  Edition,    ^cp.  Svo.  5«. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  With  nearly  100  Illnstrations  by  Emment 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.   Fcp.  4to.  218. 

A  STOBT  of  DOOM,  and  other  Poemi.  By  Jean  Inqelow.  Third 
Edition.   Ecp.  6«. 

ETTGHABIS ;  a  Poem.  By  F.  Rboinald  Statham  (Francis  Reynolds), 
Author  of  *  Alice  Bushton,  and  other  Poems '  and  '  Glaphyra»  and  other 
Poem|.'    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss,  Qd, 

WOBKS  by  EDWABD  YABDLEY:— 

FA17TASTIG  StOBIES.     Pcp.  3«.6<2. 

Mblusixb  and  other  Poems.   Pep.  M. 

HoBACE's  Odes,  translated  into  EnRlish  Verse.    Crown  Svo.  6f. 

SUPPLBMBBTABY  STOBIES  and  POEMS.     Pcp.  SS.M, 


Rural  SportSy  &c. 

EKCYCLOP£DIA  of  BTJBAL  SFOBTS ;  a  complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descrintive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  BlaibB. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  Johv  Leech).  Svo.  2U. 

Th«  DEAD  SHOT,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  oi 
the  Use  of  the  Gun.  Dog-breaking.  Pigeon-^shooting,  &o.  By  MAkESKAB. 
Bevised  Edition.    I'cp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  U, 

The  FLY-FISHEB'S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth 
Edition:  with  20  coloured  Plates.   8vo.  149. 

A  BOOK  on  ANGLING ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angfing 
in  every  branch.  By  Fbavcis  Fbabcis.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  16  other  Plates,  plain  and  coloured.   Post  Svo.  15«. 
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Th&  BOOK  of  the  BOACH.  Bj  Gbbyillb  Fennbll,  of  <  The  Field.' 
Fcp.  8yo.  price  2«.  6d; 

WILCOCKS'S  SEA-FISHEBHAK;  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a  Glance  at  Nets, 
«nd  B>emark8  on  Boats  and  Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  80 
Woodcuts.   Post  8yo.  12«.  6d. 

E0B8ES  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwtoram,  XV.  the  King's 
Hussars.  With  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Illustrations,  containing  yery 
numerous  Figures  engrayed  on  Wood.   8to.  16t* 

Tho  EOBSE'S  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  KEEP  IT  SOTJirD.  By  W. 
Miles,  Bsq.  Ninth  Edition,  with  DIustrations.  Imperial  Svo.  I2s,  6d. 

A  PLAIN  TBEATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEING.  By  the  same  Author. 
Sixth  Edition.   Post  Svo.  with  lUustrations,  £«.  6<2. 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTINGS.  By  the  same.  Imp.  8yo.  with 
13  Plates.  15t. 

BEMABKS  on  HOBSES'  TEETH,  addressed  to  Forchasers.  By  the 
same.   Post  8vo.  1«.  td, 

A  TBEATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEING  and  LAMENESS.  By  Joseph 
Gamgeb,  Veterinary  Surgeon,i  formerly  Lecturer  on  the  Priuciples  and 
Practice  of  Farriery  in  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh.  Svo.  with 
65  Woodcuts,  price  159. 

BLAINE'S  VETEBINABT  ABT ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
anaSheep.  Seyenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Stebl,  M  JLC.V.SX. 
Syo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  18«. 

The  HOBSE :  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  By  William  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   8to.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  IS*.  M, 

Tho  DOG.    By  the  same  Author.    Syo.  with  nomeroiis  Woodcuts,  6«. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stoioshenob.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.   Square  crown  Svo.  lOf.  6<2. 

The  GBETHOTJND.  By  Stonbhengb.  Beyised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.  Square  crown  Svo.  108,  dd. 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.  By  J.  B.Dobsov.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  7«..6d. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THEOBT  and  PBACTICE  of  BANKING.  By  H.  D.  Maolbod» 
MJLBarrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  entirely  remoddled.  Svols.  Svo.  80<. 

A  DICTIONABT,  Practica],  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  B.  M'Culloch.  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition.   8vo.  price  96$,  cloth,  or  70«.  half-bd.  in  russia. 
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The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Commu- 
nities. By  Sir  Traveiu  Twiss,  D.CJj.  2  voln.  8to.  80«.;  or  separately, 
Pabt  L  PMkM.12t.  Pi^T  IL  (far,  18«. 

The  CABINST  LAWTES  ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
ClTil,  Criminal,  and  Coastitutional :  intended  for  Practical  Use  and 
General  Information.    Tweuty-tiiird  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  la,  6d. 

PXWTNSB*S  COMFBEHENSIYB  SPECIFIES;  a  Gaide  to  the 
Practical  Speciacation  of  every  kind  of  BuildinK-Artiacers'  Work;  witk 
Porma  of  BuUdiiin;  Conditions  and  Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot*Note8, 
and  a  copious  Index.    Edited  by  W.  YovHa,  Architect.  Crown  Svo.  price  U, 

COLLIEBIES  and  COLLIEBS  ;  a  Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Oases  relating  thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowles,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  M, 

The  KATEBNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILBBEN  in  HEALTH  and 
Disease.   By  Thomas  BuUi,  BiLD.   Fcp.  fis. 

HINTS  to  MOTHEBS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.   Fcp.  M. 

HOW  to  NUBSE  SICK  CHILBBEN;  containing  Directions  which 
may  be  found  of  servion  to  all  who  have  chargn  of  the  Young.  By  Chajujis 
WssT,  M.D.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ij.  6<i. 

NOTES  on  LYING-IN  INSTITUTIONS ;  with  a  Proposal  for  Orga- 
nising an  Institution  for  Tmining  Midwives  and  Midwifery  Nurses.  By 
Flobbncs  Nightinoalb.    With  5  Plans.    Square  crown  8va  7s.  Qd. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Florence  Niohtinoalb.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged ;  with  13  Plans.    Post  4to.  18«. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  Bj  F.  W.  Lonomak,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Fcp.  8yo.  29,  6d, 

A  PBACTICAL  TBEATISE  on  BBEWING ;  with  Formnlss  for  Pablle 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8vo.  10t.6tf . 

MODEBN  COOKEBY  for  PBIYATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Beceipts.  By  Eliza  Aciov. 
Newlv  revised  and  enlarged  Edition;  with  8  Plates  of  Figures  and  150 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6«. 

WILLICHS  POPULAB  TABLES,  for  ascertaining,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  the  value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  Benewal  Fines,  Reversions,  &c.  Seventh  Edition,  edited  hy 
MOHTAOUB  Mabbiott,  Barrister-at-Law.    Post  Svo.  price  10«. 

MAUNBEB'S    TBEASUBY   of   KNOWLEDGE   and    LIBBABY  of 

Beference:  comprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal 
Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chronolofnr,  Law  Dictionaiy,  a  Synopsii 
of  the  Peerage,  useful  Tables  &c.    Bevised  Edition.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  6f . 


INDEX. 


Aorov^s  Modern  Cookery » 

▲LijKN'aFourDucourseiiof  Chrysoatom  ..  22 

▲i.LiK8  on  Formation  of  Christendom  ...«  X 

Alpine  Oxiide  (Tfte)  *J 

A^os's  Jurisprudence ^ 

AUKOL v*8  Mtinuat  of  English  Literature  . .  7 

Akvott's  Element*  of  Piiysics I) 

Authority  and  Conscience 19 

Autoion  H  oliday •  uf  a  Country  Parson  ....  8 

Ayjoe'B  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 21 

Baooh's  Eways,  by  Whatelt  • 

^  LifeaadIietters,by8FBDDlsa    ..  6 

Worlcs,editedby  Spkddikg 6 

Baui's  Logic,  Deductive  and  Liductive  ....  10 

-             Mental  and  Moral  Sdenoe    10 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 10 

Ball's  Alpine  Guide  « 23 

Batli>os'8  Rents  and  Tillases  19 

Beaten  Tracks 23 

Bbokxb'S  Charicles  an(2  Gallus 25 

BKarsY'8  Sanskrit  Dictionary   8 

Bkrhako  on  British  ffeutrality 1 

BlaOk*8  Treatise  on  Brewing 28 

BlaCKLXT*8  German-English  Dictionary ..  8 

Blaihh's  Rural  Sports  « 26 

Veterinary  Art  27 

Bloxau'8  Metals  12 

BoaTU*8  Saint-Simon 3 

Bo  (71.TBBX  on  39  Articles  19 

Boubsk  on  Screw  Propeller 18 

BuUBSB's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine .  18 

TTsH'^hTrT''  ^f  »*^«i"'  Ffifrina    ....     18 

'  TrjT"^""'^"  fa    in    the    Steam 

Engine 18 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  ..  1» 

,  Examples  of  Modem  Engines  ..  18 

Bo WDLBB'8  Family  Shakbpbabb  26 

fiBADDOSr'8  Life  in  India 22 

Bbamlby-Moo&b's    Six    Bisters    of  the 

Valleys 24 

Bbahdb'b  Dictionary  of  Sdeuce,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art 1* 

Bbat*8  Manual  of  Anthropology  10 

Philosophy  of  Necessity 10 

-——^  onForoe 10 

^  (Mrs.)  Hartland  Forest 24 

Boss's  Fallacies  of  Darwinism 13 

Bbowsb's  Exposition  of  the  99  Articles....  20 

BKITHBL*8  Life  of  BBUKBIi  4 

BUCKLB'8  History  of  Civilization 4 

Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  28 

Maternal  Management  of  Children  28 

BUHSm'S  God  in  History S 

I    Prayers 20 

!    BuBKB'sVicisaitudes of  Families..^ 6 

'    BUBTOS'S  Christian  Church ' 4 

Cabinet  Lawyer  • * 


Cavi>bblt/8  Norway        22 

Cates's  Biugrapliical  Dictionary  i 5 

and  VVOODWAUD'S  Encyclopaedia  4 

Cats*  and  Farlib's  Mural  Emblems 17 

Chanered  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths ....  9 

Chb82I£Y'8  Indian  Polity % 

Waterloo  Campaign..... % 

Chorale  Book  for  England 16 

Christ  the  CouBoler 19 

Clougu's  Lives  from  Plutarch 2 

COLBXSO  (Bishop)  on  Penuteucfa 2i 

COLLi>'6WOOD's  Vision  of  Creation........  25 

COLLiNS'8  Perspective 17 

Commonplace  Philosopher,  by  A.  K.  H.  B.  8 
CoNuroTON'B  Translation  of  the  ^netd. .. .  S6 
Miscellaneous  Writings g 

CoNTANSBAU'sFrench-EuglishDictionariea  8 

CONYBBABB  and  HOWSON'S  St.  Paul 10 

Cotton's  (Bishop)  Lifb 6 

Coopbb'h  Surgical  Dictionary 15 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medidne  16 

Counsel  and  Comfort  f^m  a  City  Pulpit. ...  9 

Cox'B  Aryan  Mythology s 

Manual  of  Mythology ,  15 

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian  War % 

.^^  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece S5 

—^  and  Jones's  Popular  Romances  ....  S4 

Creasy  on  British  Constitutions 3 

Cbbsy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering  18- 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson 8 

Cbookbs  on  Beet-Root  Sugar 16 

*S  Chemical  Analysis 15 

CuLLEY's  Handbook  of  Telegraphy 18 

CUSAOK'S  History  of  Ireland s 

D'Aubignb's  History  of  the  Reformatioii 

in  the  time  of  Calvin  t 

Davidson's  Introduction  to  New  Testament  21 

Dead  Shot  (The),  by  Mabksman  t6 

De  la  Rive's  Treatise  on  Electricity 12 

Denison'8  Vice-Regal  Lifb 1 

DiBBABLi'B  Lord  George  Bentinck 4 

Novels  and  Tales 24 

DOBBLL's  Medical  Reports  15 

DOBSON  ontheOx 87 

DovBon Storms n 

DOYLB'S  Fairyland le 

Dbbw's  Reasons  of  F^th |» 

Dtbb's  City  of  Rome  9 

Eastlakb's  Hints  on  Household  Taste ....  17 

Gothic  Revival 17 

Eden's  Queensland 14 

Elements  of  Botany  22 

Ellioott  on  the  Revision  of  the  English 

New  Testament 90 

I — Commentary  on  Ephesians  ....  10 

Commentary  on  Qalatlant  ...,  10 
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Ellicott*8  Commentary  on  Putoral  Eidit.  SO 

—  Fhilipituuutta.  SO 

Thessaloniaaa  20 

Lectures  on  the  Lift  of  Christ. .  SO 

EvAit s's  Ancient  Stone  Implements   IS' 

EWAU>'B  History  of  Israel SI 

FiiBBAnur  on  Iron  Bhipbondlnc 18 

____^'B  Applicationsof  Iron 18 

..^.-_— Information  for  Engineers  ..  18 

Mills  and  Millwork 18 

Fasadat's  Life  and  Letters...... 4 

Fa&bab's  Families  of  Speech 9 

Chapters  on  Language 7 

FmnrBLL'sBookoftheBoach 27 

FiTzwreBAM  on  Horses  and  Stables 87 

FowLSB'B  Collieries  and  Colliers S8 

FraSOIB'B  Fishing  Book S6 

FSBBSFISLD'B  Travels  in  the  Caucasus. ...  S3 

FsoxiDB'B  History  of  England 1 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Sntjects  9 

OAUQEHonHorse-Shoeisg S7 

Gahot'B  Elementary  Physics IS 

Natural  Philosophy 12 

OiiiBKBT's  Cadore,  or  Titian's  Country ....  S3 

GiLBBBT  and  Chubohill'b  Dolomites  ....  23 

OiBDLBSTOsrs'B  Bible  Synonymes  19 

Gledstosts's  Life  of  Whitbfibld  5 

Goddabd*s  Wonderflil  Stories S5 

Goldsmith's  Poems,  Illustrated 86 

Goodbvb'b  Mechanism 13 

Graham's  Autobiography  of  MiLTOK  ....  4 

..^_^ View  of  Literature  and  Art ....  S 

Grant's  Home  Politics 8 

Ethics  of  Aristotle 6 

Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson 8 

Gray's  Anatomy  16 

Gbkbithow  on  Bronchitis..... 15 

Gkiffht's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  ....  12 

Griffith's  Fundamentals 80 

Gboyb  on  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces . .  13 

GUBiTBT'B  Chapters  of  French  History  ....  S 

GwiLT'B  Encyclopsedia  of  Architecture ....  17 


Habb  on  Election  of  Representatives •  7 

Hartwig'S  Harmonies  of  Nature 18 

Polar  World 14 

-  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders  ..  13 

Subterranean  World 14 

Hathbrton's  Memoir  and  Correspondence  2 

Hersohbl'S  Outlines  of  Astronomy 10 

B;;bwitt  on  Diseases  of  Women 15 
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